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Is  Trust. 

A  Story  of  a  Lady  and  her  Lover. 
Chapter  XXXIV. 

THE     heiress's     TRIAL. 

ROSE'S  letter  to  Cosmo  had  been  conceived  in  a  sudden  commotion 
of  feeling,  in  which  her  instincts  and  sensations  had  come  upper- 
most, and  got  almost  out  of  her  own  control.  That  savage  sense  of 
property  which  exists  in  unreasoning  childhood  had  risen  to  flame  and 
fire  within  her,  mingled  with  and  made  still  more  furious  by  the  terror 
and  panic  of  possible  loss.  Beneath  all  her  gentleness  and  smooth- 
ness and  the  many  glosses  of  civilisation  that  clothed  her  being, 
Eose  had  an  entirely  primitive  nature,  tenacious  of  everj  personal 
belonging,  full  of  natural  acquisitiveness  and  a  love  of  Jiavmgj  which 
children  and  savages  share  with  many  highly  cultivated  persons.  She 
was  one  of  those  who,  without  any  conscious  evil  meaning,  are  rendered 
desperate  by  the  idea  of  personal  loss.  Her  first  impidse,  when  she 
knew  that  her  *  rights '  were  in  danger,  was  to  fight  for  them  wildly, 
to  turn  upon  all  assailants  with  impassioned  fuiy.  She  did  not  want 
to  hurt  anyone,  but  what  she  had  got  she  meant  to  keep.  The  idea 
of  losing  the  position  to  which  she  had  been  elevated,  and  the  fortune 
which  had  made  her  for  the  last  year  so  much  more  important  a 
person  than  before,  filled  her  with  a  kind  of  cruel  panic  or  fierce 
terror  which  was  ready  to  seize  at  any  instrument  by  which  its  ene- 
mies could  be  confounded.  This  fierce  passion  of  fear  is  apt  to  do 
more  mischief  than  deliberate  cruelty.  It  will  launch  any  thunder- 
bolt that  comes  to  hand,  arrest  the  very  motion  of  the  earth,  if  pos- 
sible, and  upset  the  whole  course  of  mortal  living.  It  is  more  un- 
scrupulous than  any  tyrant.  Rose  was  altogether  possessed  by  this 
ferocious  terror.  When  she  saw  her  property  and  importance 
threatened,  she  looked  about  her  wildly  to  see  what  machinery  she 
could  set  in  motion  for  the  confusion  of  her  enemies  and  her  own 
defence.  The  character  of  it,  and  the  result  of  it  to  others,  seemed 
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entirely  unimportant  to  her  if  only  it  could  stop  the  danger,  forestall 
the  approaching  crisis.  In  the  letter  which  she  had  surreptitiously 
read  it  was  stipulated  that  in  a  certain  case  her  inheritance  was  to  be 
absolutely  secure,  and  it  had  immediately  become  all-important  to 
Bose  to  bring  about  the  forbidden  thing  against  which  her  &ther  had 
made  so  violent  a  stand.  She  took  her  measures  instantly,  with  the 
cunning  of  ignorance  and  simplicity  and  the  cruel  directness  of  a 
childish  mind.  That  there  was  some  difficulty  between  her  sister  and 
Cosmo  her  quick  observation  had  early  divined.  Perhaps  her  vanity 
had  whispered  that  it  was  because  he  l^ed  her  best :  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  Bose  understood  the  power  of  pecuniary  obstacles,  and  could  feel 
the  want  of  money  in  a  much  more  reasonable  way  than  her  sister, 
though  so  much  her  superior,  ever  had  done.  And  in  either  case  her 
appeal  to  Cosmo  would  be  sovereign,  she  thought,  in  the  first  heat 
of  her  panic.  If  he  had  liked  her  best,  he  would  perceive  that  it 
was  hopeless.  If  he  had  been  afraid,  because  of  the  want  of  fortune, 
her  letter  would  reassure  him.  And  if  she  could  but  bring  it  about — 
make  Anne  unpardonable — secure  her  own  *  rights ! ' — ^With  a  passion  of 
hostility  against  everybody  who  could  injure  her,  this  was  what  Eose 
thought. 

But  when  the  letter  was  fairly  gone,  and  the  machinery  set  in 
motion,  a  little  chill  crept  over  that  first  energy  of  passionate  self- 
defence.  Other  thoughts  began  to  steal  in.  The  strength  of  the 
savage  and  of  the  child  lies  in  their  singleness  of  vision.  As  long  as 
you  can  perceive  only  what  you  want  and  how  it  is  to  be  had,  or  tried 
for,  everything  is  possible;  but  when  a  cold  breath  steals  upon  you  from 
here  and  there,  suggesting  perhaps  the  hurt  of  another  whom  you  have 
really  no  desire  to  hurt,  perhaps  the  actual  wickedness  which  you 
liave  no  desire  to  perpetrate,  what  chills  come  upon  the  heat  of 
action,  what  creeping  doubts  even  of  the  first  headlong  step  already 
taken  1  Bose  had  three  days  to  reflect  upon  wliat  she  had  done,  and 
those  three  days  were  not  happy.  She  disguised  her  discomposure  as 
much  as  she  could,  avoiding  the  society  of  her  mother  and  sister. 
Anne,  though  she  was  absorbed  in  occupations  much  more  important 
than  anything  that  was  likely  to  be  involved  in  the  varying  looks  of 
Bose,  perceived  her  little  sister's  flightiness  and  petulance  with  a 
grieved  consciousness  that  her  position  as  heiress  and  principal  per- 
sonage of  the  family  group  was,  now  that  they  were  in  their,  own 
country  and  better  able  to  realise  what  it  meant,  doing  Bose  harm. 
While  Mrs.  Mountford  set  it  down  to  the  girl's  unreasonable  fancy 
for  little  Keziah,  whose  company  she  seemed  to  seek  on  all  occasions, 
and  whose  confidences  and  preparations  were  not  the  kind  of  things 
for  a  young  girl  to  share. 

'  No  good  ever  comes  of  making  intimates  of  your  servants,'  her 
mother  said,  disturbed  by  Bose's  uncertain  spirits,  her  excitedness  and 
agitation.  What  was  there  to  be  agitated  about  ?  Once  or  twice 
the  girl,  so  wildly  stirred  in  her  own  limited  being,  so  full  of  ignorant 
desperation,  boldness,  and  terror, and  at  the  same  time  cold  creepings 
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of  doubt  and  self-disapproval,  came  pressing  close  to  her  mother's 
side,  with  a  kind  of  dumb  overture  of  confidence.  But  Mrs.  Mount- 
ford  could  not  understand  that  there  was  anything  to  tell.  If  there 
had  been  a  lover  at  hand,  if  Heathcote  had  shown  his  former  admira- 
tion (as  she  understood  it)  for  Bose,  or  even  if  he  had  been  coming  daily 
to  visit  them,  she  might  have  been  curious,  interested,  roused  to  the 
possibility  that  there  was  a  secret  to  tell.  But  what  could  Bose  find 
of  a  nature  to  be  confidential  about  in  Himston  ?  The  thing  was 
incredible.  So  Mrs*  Mountford  had  said  with  a  little  impatience, 
*  Can't  you  find  a  seat,-  my  dear  ?  I  want  my  footstool  to  myself,' 
when  the  child  caDtie  to  her  feet  as  girls  are  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
Bose  felt  herself  rejected  and  pushed  aside :  and  Anne's  serious  coun- 
tenance repulsed  her  still  more  completely.  It  frightened  her  to 
think  that  she  had  been  venturing  to  interfere  in  her  sister's  affairs. 
What  would  Anne  say  ?  Her  panic  when  she  thought  of  this  was  in- 
conceivable. It  was  not  a  passion  of  fright  like  that  with  which  her 
own  possible  loss  had  filled  her,  but  it  was  a  terror  that  put  wings  to 
her  feet,  that  gave  her  that  impulse  of  instant  flight  and  self-con- 
cealment which  is  the  first  thought  of  terror.  Thus  the  poor  little  un- 
developed nature  became  the  plaything  of  desperate  emotions,  while 
yet  all  incapable  of  bearing  them,  and  not  understanding  what  they 
were.  She  was  capable  of  doing  deadly  harm  to  others  on  one  side, 
and  almost  of  doing  deadly  harm  to  herself  on  the  other,  out  of  her 
extremity  of  fear. 

Cosmo's  letter,  however,  was  as  a  dash  of  cold  water  in  Bose's 
face.  Its  momentary  effect  was  one  of  relief.  He  would  not  do 
what  she  wanted,  therefore  he  never,  never,  was  likely  to  betray  to 
Anne  that  she  had  interfered,  and  at  the  same  time  his  refusal  eased 
her  sense  of  wrong-doing :  but  after  the  first  momentary  relief  other 
sensations  much  less  agreeable  came  into  her  mind.  Her  property  I 
her  property  1  Thus  she  stood,  a  prey  to  all  the  uncertainties — nay, 
more  than  this,  almost  sure  that  there  was  no  imcertainty,  that 
danger  was  over  for  Anne,  that  she  herself  was  the  victim,  the 
deceived  one,  cruelly  betrayed  and  deserted  by  her  father  who  had 
raised  her  so  high  only  to  abase  her  the  lower — and  even  by  Anne, 
who  had — what  had  Anne  done  ?  Was  it  certain,  Bose  asked  herself, 
that  Anne  had  not  herself  privately  read  that  fatal  letter,  and 
acted  upon  it,  though  she  had  pretended  to  be  so  much  shocked 
when  Bose  touched  it  ?  That  must  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  it 
all.  Yes,  no  doubt  that  was  how  it  was ;  most  likely  it  was  all  a 
plot — a  conspiracy  !  Anne  hn^fw :  and  had  put  Cosmo  aside — ordered 
him,  perhaps,  to  pretend  to  like  Bose  best ! — bound  him  to  wait  till 
the  three  years  were  over,  and  Bose  despoiled,  and  all  secure,  when 
the  whole  thing  would  come  on  again,  and  they  would  marry,  and 
cheat  poor  papa  in  his  grave,  and  rob  Bose  of  her  fortune!  She 
became  wild  with  passion  as  this  gradually  rose  upon  her  as  the 
thing  most  likely — nay,  more  than  likely,  certain  !  Only  this  could 
have  warranted  the  tone  in  which  Cosmo  wrote.     His  letter  was 
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dreadful :  it  was  unkind,  it  was  mocking,  it  was  insolent.  Yes ! 
that  was  the  word — ^insolent  I  insulting  I  was  what  it  was.  Why,  he 
pretended  to  propose  to  her  ! — ^to  her  I  Rose  I  after  being  engaged 
to  her  sister !  When  Bose  read  it  over  again  and  perceived  what 
even  her  somewhat  obtuse  fiusulties  could  not  miss — ^the  contemptuous 
mockery  of  Cosmo's  letter,  she  stamped  her  feet  with  rage  and  despite* 
Her  passion  was  too  much  for  hen  She  clenched  her  hands  tight« 
and  cried  for  anger,  her  cheeks  flaming,  her  little  feet  stamping  in 
fury.  And  this  was  the  sight  which  Keziah  saw  when  she  came 
into  the  room — a  sight  very  alarming  to  that  poor  little  woman ; 
and,  indeed,  dangerous  in  the  state  of  health  in  which  she  was.  \ 

^  Oh  I  Miss  Bose  I  Miss  Bose ! '  she  said,  with  a  violent  start 
(which  was  so  bad  for  her) ;  ^  what  is  it  ?  what  is  the  matter  ? ' 

Bose  was  in  some  degree  brought  to  herself  by  the  appearance  of 
a  spectator ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  a  comfort  to  relieve  her 
burdened  soul  by  speaking  to  some  one. 

<  Keziah,'  she  said,  in  a  great  flush  of  agitation  and  resentment ; 
^  it  is — ^it  is  a  gentleman  that  has  been  uncivil  to  me! ' 

^  Oh  I  Miss  Bose ! '  old  Saymore's  wife  cried  out  with  excitement, 
attaching  a  much  more  practical  meaning  to  the  words  than  Bose 
had  any  insight  into.  ^  Oh  !  Miss  Bose !  in  our  house  !  Who  is  it  ? 
who  is  it?  Only  tell  me,  and  Mr.  Saymore  will  turn  him  out  of 
doors  if  it  was  the  best  customer  we  have  I ' 

This  rapid  acceptance  of  her  complaint,  and  swift  determination 
to  avenge  it,  brought  Bose  still  more  thoroughly  to  herself. 

*  Oh  1  it  is  not  anyone  here.  It  is  a  gentleman  in — a  letter,'  Bose 
said ;  and  this  subdued  her.  ^  It  is  not  anything  Saymore  can  help 
me  about,  nor  you,  nor  anyone.' 

*  We  are  only  poor  folks,  Miss  Bose,'  said  Keziah,  *  but  for  a  real 
interest,  and  wishing  you  well,  there's  none,  if  it  was  the  Queen 
herself ' 

The  ludicrousness  of  the  comparison  struck  Bose^  but  struck  her 
not  mirthfully — dolefully. 

*  It  is  not  much  that  the  Queen  can  care,'  she  said.  *  Anne  was 
presented,  but  I  was  never  presented.  Nobody  cares  I  What  was  I 
when  Anne  was  there?  Always  the  little  one — the  one  that  was 
nobody  1 ' 

^  But,  Miss  Bose !  Miss  Bose  I ' 

Keziah  did  not  know  how  to  put  the  consolation  she  wished  to 
give,  for  indeed  she,  like  everybody  else,  had  mourned  the  injustice 
to  Anne,  which  she  must  condone  and  accept  if  she  adopted  the  first 
suggestion  of  her  sympathy. 

*  You  know,'  she  said,  with  a  little  gasp  over  the  renegade  nature 
of  the  speech ;  *  you  know  that  Miss  Anne  is  nobody  now,  and  you 
are  the  one  that  everybody  thinks  of ' 

Keziah  drew  her  breath  hard  after  this,  and  stopped  short,  more 
ashamed  of  her  own  turncoat  utterance  than  could  have  been  sup- 
posed :  for  indeed,  she  said  to  herself,  with  very  conciliatory  specious- 
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nes8  of  reasoning,  thoiigh  Miss  Anne  was  the  one  that  everybody 
thought  of,  she  herself  had  always  thought  most  of  Miss  Sose,  who 
was  not  a  bit  proud,  but  always  ready  to  talk  and  tell  you  anything, 
and  had  liked  her  best. 

^  Ah  I '  cried  Bose,  shaking  her  head, '  if  that  were  always  to  last  I ' 
and  then  she  stopped  herself  suddenly,  and  looked  at  Keziah  as  if 
there  was  something  to  tell,  as  if  considering  whether  she  should  tell 
something.  But  Rose  was  not  without  prudence,  and  she  was  able 
to  restrain  herself. 

'  It  does  not  matter.  It  does  not  matter,  Keziah,'  she  cried, 
with  that  air  of  injured  superiority  which  is  always  so  congenial  to 
youth.  'There  are  some  people  who  never  get  justice,  whatever  they 
may  do.' 

Little  Mrs.  Saymore  was  more  bewildered  than  words  could  say. 
If  there  was  a  fortimate  person  in  the  world,  was  it  not  Miss  Rose  ? 
So  suddenly  enriched,  chosen,  instead  of  Miss  Anne,  to  have  Miss 
Anne's  fortune,  and  all  the  world  at  her  feet !  Keziah  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  it.  But  Rose,  who  had  no  foolish  consideration  for 
other  people's  feelings,  left  her  little  time  for  consideration. 

*  You  may  go  now,'  she  said,  with  a  little  wave  of  her  hand ;  *  I 
don't  want  anything.     I  want  only  to  be  left  alone.' 

'I  am  sure.  Miss  Rose,'  said  Keziah,  offended,  'I  didn't  mean  to 
intrude  upon  you.  I  wanted  to  say  as  all  ihz  things  has  come  home, 
and  if  you  would  like  to  look  at  them — I've  laid  them  all  out  in  the 
best  room,  and  they  do  look  sweet,'  said  the  little  expectant  mother. 

Rose  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  things,  and  even 
had  aided  in  various  small  pieces  of  needlework — a  condescension 
which  Mrs.  Moimtford  did  not  approve.  But  to-day  she  was  in  no 
mood  for  this  inspection.  She  shook  her  head  and  waved  her  hand 
with  a  mixture  of  majesty  and  despondency. 

*Not  to-day.  I  have  other  things  to  think  of,  Keziah.  I 
couldn't  look  at  them  to-day.' 

This  made  Keziah  take  an  abrupt  leave,  with  offence  which 
swallowed  up  her  sympathy.  Afterwards  sympathy  had  the  better  of 
her  resentment.  She  went  and  reviewed  her  little  show  by  herself, 
and  felt  sorry  for  Miss  Rose.  It  must  be  a  trouble  indeed  which 
could  not  be  consoled  by  a  sight  of  the  things^  with  all  their  little 
frills  goffered,  and  little  laces  so  neatly  ironed,  laid  out  in  sets  upon 
the  b^t  bed. 

When,  however,  Keziah  had  withdrawn,  the  want  of  anyone  to 
speak  to  became  intolerable  to  Rose.  She  was  not  used  to  be  shut 
up  within  the  limits  of  her  own  small  being;  and  though  she  could 
keep  her  little  secrets  as  well  as  anyone,  yet  the  possession  of  this 
big  secret,  now  that  there  was  no  longer  anything  to  do — now  that  her 
initiative  had  failed,  and  produced  her  nothing  but  Cosmo's  insolent 
letter,  with  its  mock  proposal — was  more  than  she  could  contain. 
She  dared  not  speak  to  Aime,  and  her  mother  had  unwittingly  re- 
pulsed her  confidence.     A  tingling  impatience  took  possession  of  her. 
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If  Keziah  had  been  present — little  as  Keziah  would  have  understood 
it.  and  unsuitable  as  she  would  have  been  for  a  confidante — ^Bose  felt 
that  she  must  have  told  her  all.    But  even  Keziah  was  not  within  her 
reach.     She  tried  to  settle  to  something,  to  read,  to  do  some  of  her 
fancy-work.     For  a  moment  she  thought  that  to  *  practise* — a  duty 
which  in  her  emancipation  she  had  much  neglected — ^might  soothe  her ; 
but  she  could  only  practise  by  going  to  the  sitting-room  where  the 
piano  was,  where  her  mother  usually  sat,  and  where  Anne  most  likely 
would  be  at  that  hoiu*.   Her  book  was  a  novel,  but  she  could  not  read 
it.     Even  novels,  though  they  are  a  wonderful  resource  in  the  vigils 
of  life,  lose  their  interest  at  the  moments  when  the  reader's  own  story 
is  at,  or  approaching,  a  crisis.   WTien  she  sat  down  to  read,  one  of  the 
phrases  in  Cosmo's  letter  would  suddenly  dart  upon  her  mind  like  a 
winged  insect  and  give  her  a  sting :  or  the  more  serious  words  of  the 
other  letter — the  secret  of  the  dead  which  she  had  violated — would  flit 
across  her,  till  her  brain  could  stand  it  no  longer.   She  rose  up  with  a 
start  and  fling,  in  a  kind  of  childish  desperation.     She  could  not, 
would  not  bear  it  I  all  alone  in  that  little  dark  cell  of  herself,  with 
no  rays  of  light  penetrating  it  except  the  most  unconsolatory  rays, 
which  were  not  light  at  all,  but  spurts  as  of  evil  gases,  and  bad  little 
savage  suggestions,  such  as  to  make  another  raid  upon  Anne's  de- 
spatch box,  and  get  the  letter  again  and  bum  it,  and  make  an  end 
of  it  coming  into  her  mind  against  her  will.     But  then,  even  if  she 
were  so  wicked  as  to  do  that,  how  did  she  know  there  was  not  an- 
other ?  indeed,  Eose  was  almost  sure  that  Anne  had  told  her  there 
was  another — the  result  of  which  would  be  that  she  would  only  have 
the  excitement  of  doifig  something  very  wrong  without  getting  any 
good  from  it.     She  sat  with  her  book  in  her  hand,  and  went  over  a 
page  or  two  without  understanding  a  word.     And  then  she  jumped 
up  and  stamped  her  little  feet  and  clenched  her  hands,  and  made 
faces  in  the  glass  at  Cosmo  and  fate.     Then,  in  utter  impatience, 
feeling  herself  like  a  hunted  creature,  pursued  by  something,  she 
knew  not  what,  Eose  seized  her  hat  and  went  out,  stealing  softly 
down  the  stairs  that  nobody  might  see  her.     She  said  to  herself  that 
there  was  a  bit  of  ribbon  to  buy.     There  are  always  bits  of  ribbon 
to  buy  for  a  young  lady's  toilette.     She  would  save  the  maid  the 
trouble  and  get  it  for  herself. 

The  tranquil  little  old-fashioned  High  Street  of  a  country  town 
on  an  August  morning  is  as  tranquillising  a  place  as  it  is  possible  to 
imagine.  It  was  more  quiet,  more  retired,  and  what  Eose  called  dull, 
than  the  open  fields.  All  the  irregular  roofs — here  a  high-peaked 
gable,  there  an  overhanging  upper  storey,  the  red  pediment  of  the 
Queen  Anne  house  which  was  Mr.  Loseby's  office  and  dwelling,  the 
clustered  chimneys  of  the  almshouses — how  they  stood  out  upon  the 
serene  blueness  of  the  sky  and  brilliancy  of  the  sunshine  1  And  un- 
derneath how  shady  it  was,  how  cool  on  the  shady  side ;  in  what  a 
depth  of  soft  shelter,  contrasting  with  the  blaze  on  the  opposite  pave- 
ment, was  the  deep  cavernous  doorway  of  the  *  Black  Bull,'  and  the 
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show  in  the  shop  windows,  where  one  mild  wayfarer  in  muslin  was 
gazing  in,  making  the  quiet  more  apparent.  A  boy  in  blue,  with  a 
butcher's  tray  upon  his  head,  was  crossing  the  street;  two  little 
children  in  sun-bonnets  were  going  along  with  a  basket  between 
them ;  and  in  the  extreme  distance  was  a  costermonger's  cart  with 
fruit  and  vegetables,  which  had  drawn  some  women  to  their  doors. 
Of  itself  the  cry  of  the  man  who  was  selling  these  provisions  was 
not  melodious,  but  it  was  so  softened  by  the  delight  of  the  still, 
sweet,  morning  air,  in  which  there  was  still  a  whiff  of  dew,  that  it 
toned  down  into  the  general  harmony,  adding  a  not  unpleasant  sense 
of  common  affairs,  the  leisurely  bargain,  the  innocent  acquisition,  the 
daily  necessary  traffic  which  keeps  homes  and  tables  supplied.  The 
buying  and  selling  of  the  rosy-cheeked  apples  and  green  cabbages 
belonged  to  the  quiet  ease  of  living  in  such  a  softened,  silent  place. 
Rose  did  not  enter  into  the  sentiment  of  the  scene ;  she  was  herself  a 
discord  in  it.  In  noisy  London  she  would  have  been  more  at  home ;  and 
yet  the  quiet  soothed  her,  though  she  interrupted  and  broke  it  up  with 
tJie  sharp  pat  of  her  high-heeled  boot  and  the  crackle  of  her  French 
muslin.  She  was  not  disposed  towards  the  limp  untidy  draperies  that 
are '  the  fashion.'  Her  dress  neither  swept  the  pavement  nor  was  hud- 
dled up  about  her  knees  like  the  curtains  of  a  shabby  room,  but  billowed 
about  her  in  crisp  puffs,  with  enough  of  starch  ;  and  her  footstep,  which 
was  never  languid,  struck  the  pavement  more  sharply  than  ever  in  the 
energy  of  her  discomposure.  The  butcher  in  the  vacant  open  shop, 
from  which  fortunately  mof^t  of  its  contents  had  been  removed,  came 
out  to  the  door  bewildered  to  see  who  it  could  be  ;  and  one  of  Mr. 
Loseby's  clerks  poked  out  of  a  window  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  but  drew 
back  again  much  confused  and  abashed  when  he  caught  the  young 
lady's  eye.  The  clerks  in  Mr.  Loseby's  office  were  not,  it  may  be 
supposed,  of  an  order  to  hope  from  any  notice  from  a  Miss  Mount- 
ford  of  Mount ;  yet  in  the  twenties  both  boys  and  girls  have  their 
delusions  on  that  point.  Eose,  however,  noticed  the  young  clerk  no 
more  than  if  he  had  been  a  costermonger,  or  one  of  the  cabbages  that 
worthy  was  selling :  yet  the  sight  of  him  gave  her  a  new  idea.  Mr. 
Losebyl  any  Mountford  of  Mount  had  a  right  to  speak  to  Mr. 
Loseby,  whatever  trouble  he  or  she  might  be  in.  And  Eose  knew  the 
way  into  his  private  room  as  well  as  if  she  had  been  a  child  of  the 
house.  She  obeyed  her  sudden  impulse,  with  a  great  many  calculations 
equally  sudden  springing  up  spontaneously  in  her  bosom.  It  would  be 
well  to  see  what  Mr.  Loseby  knew ;  and  then  he  might  be  able  to 
think  of  some  way  of  punishing  Cosmo :  and  then — in  any  case  it 
would  be  a  relief  to  her  mind.  The  young  clerk  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
yawning  over  his  desk,  heard  the  pat  of  her  high  heels  coming  up  the 
steps  at  the  door,  and  could  not  believe  his  ears.  He  addressed  him- 
self to  his  work  with  an  earnestness  which  was  almost  solemn.  Was 
she  coming  to  complain  of  his  stare  at  her  from  the  window  ?  or 
was  it  to  ask  Mr.  Loseby,  perhaps,  who  was  that  nice-looking  young 
man  in  the  little  room  close  to  the  door? 
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Mr.  Loseby's  room  was  apt  to  look  dusty  in  the  summer,  though 
it  was  in  fact  kept  in  admirable  oi*der«  But  the  Turkey  carpet  was 
very  old  and  penetrated  by  the  sweeping  of  generations,  and  the  fire- 
place always  had  a  tinge  of  ashes  about  it.  To-day  the  windows  were 
open,  the  Venetian  blinds  down,  and  there  was  a  soit  of  green  dim- 
ness in  the  room,  in  which  Bose,  dazzled  by  the  sunshine  out  of 
doors,  could  for  the  moment  distinguish  nothing.  She  was  startled 
by  Mr.  Loseby's  exclamation  of  her  name.  She  thought  for  the 
inoment  that  he  had  found  her  out  internally  as  well  as  externally, 
and  surprised  her  secret  as  well  as  herself.  ^  Why,  little  Rose ! '  he 
said.  He  was  sitting  in  a  coat  made  of  yellow  Indian  grass-silk 
which  did  not  accord  sd  well  as  his  usual  shining  blackness  with  the 
glistening  of  his  little  round  bald  head,  and  his  eyes  and  spectacles. 
His  table  was  covered  with  papers  done  up  in  bimdles  with  all  kinds 
of  red  tape  and  bands.  ^This  is  a  sight  for  sore  eyes,'  he  said. 
^  You  are  like  summer  itself  stepping  into  an  old  man's  dusty  den  ; 
come  and  sit  near  me  and  let  me  look  at  you,  my  summer  Bose  I  I 
don't  know  which  is  the  freshest  and  the  prettiest!'  said  the  old 
lawyer,  waving  his  hand  towards  a  beautiful  luxurious  blossom  of  ^  La 
France '  which  was  on  his  table  in  a  Venetian  glass.  He  had  a  fancy 
for  pretty  things. 

'  Oh  1  I  was  passing,  and  I  thought  I  would  come  in — and  see 
you,'  Bose  said. 

Mr.  Loseby  had  taken  her  appearance  very  quietly,  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  but  when  she  began  to  explain  he  was  startled.  He  pushed 
his  spectacles  up  upon  his  forehead  and  looked  at  her  curiously. 
'  Ah  1 '  he  said,  *  that  was  kind  of  you — to  come  with  no  other  object 
than  to  see  an  old  uian.' 

'  Oh  1 '  cried  Bose,  confused,  *  I  did  not  say  I  had  no  other  object, 
Mr.  Loseby.  I  want  you  to  tell  me — is — is — Anne  likely  to  settle 
upon  the  Dower-house  ?    I  do  so  want  to  know.' 

'My  dear  child,  your  mother  has  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  Anne 
has.     You  will  hear  from  her  better  than  from  me.' 

'  To  be  sure,  that  is  true,'  said  Bose ;  and  then,  after  a  pause, 
*  Oh,  Mr.  Loseby,  is  it  really,  really  true  that  Cosmo  Douglas  is  not 
going  to  marry  Anne?  isn't  it  shameful?  to  bring  her  into  such 
trouble  and  then  to  forsake  her.  Couldn't  he  be  made  to  marry  her  ? 
I  think  it  is  a  horrid  shame  that  a  man  should  behave  like  that  and 
^et  no  punishment  at  all.' 

Mr.  Loseby  pushed  his  spectacles  higher  and  higher ;  he  peered 
iit  her  through  the  partial  light  with  a  very  close  scrutiny.  Then  he 
rose  and  half  drew  up  one  of  the  blinds.  But  even  this  did  not 
satisfy  him.  *  Do  you  think  then,'  he  said  at  last, '  that  it  would  be 
a  punishment  to  a  man  to  marry  Anne  ? ' 

*  It  would  depend  upon  what  his  feelings  were,'  said  Bose  with 
much  force  of  reason ;  '  if  he  wanted,  for  example,  to  marry — some- 
tx)dy  else.* 
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*  Say  Bose — instead  of  Anne,'  said  the  acute  old  lawyer,  with  a 
grin  which  was  very  n\uch  like  a  grimace. 

'  I  am  sure  I  never  said  that ! '  cried  Bose.  ^  I  never,  never  said 
it,  nor  so  much  as  liinted  at  it.  He  may  say  what  he  pleases,  but  / 
never,  never  said  it !  you  always  thought  the  worst  of  me,  Mr.  Loseby, 
Anne  was  always  your  favourite;  but  you  need  not  be  unjust. 
Haven't  I  come  here  express  to  ask  you  ?  Couldn't  he  be  made  to 
marry  her  ?  Why,  they  were  engaged  1  everybody  has  talked  of  them 
as  engaged.     And  if  it  is  broken  oflF,  think  how  awkward  for  Anne.' 

Mr.  Loseby  took  off  his  spectacles,  which  had  been  twinkling  and 
glittering  upon  his  forehead  like  a  second  pair  of  eyes ;  this  was  a 
very  strong  step  denoting  unusual  excitement:  and  wiped  them 
deliberately  while  he  looked  at  Bose.  He  had  the  idea,  which  was 
not  a  just  idea,  that  either  Bose  had  been  exercising  her  fascinations 
upon  her  sister's  lover,  or  that  she  had  been  in  her  turn  fascinated 
by  him.  *  You  saw  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Douglas  in  town  ? '  he  said, 
looking  at  her  keenly,  always  polishing  his  spectacles ;  but  Bose  sus- 
tained the  gaze  without  shrinking. 

*  Oh,  a  great  deal,'  she  said, '  he  went  everywhere  with  us.  He 
was  very  nice  to  mamma  and  me.  Still  I  do  not  care  a  bit  about 
him  if  he  behaves  badly  to  Anne ;  but  he  ought  not  to  be  let  off — he 
ought  to  be  made  to  marry  her.  I  told  him — what  I  was  quite  ready 
to  do ' 

^  And  what  are  you  quite  ready  to  do,  if  one  might  know  ? '  Mr. 
Ix)seby  was  savage.  His  grin  at  her  was  full  of  malice  and  all  im- 
charitableness. 

'  Oh,  you  know  very  well ! '  cried  Bose, '  it  was  you  first  who  said — 
Will  you  tell  me  one  thing,  Mr.  I^seby,'  she  ran  on,  her  countenance 
changing ;  '  what  does  it  mean  by  the  will  of  1 868  ? ' 

*  What  does  what  mean  ? '  The  old  lawyer  was  roused  instantly. 
It  was  not  that  lie  divined  anything,  but  his  quick  instinct  forestalled 
.suspicion,  and  there  suddenly  gleamed  over  him  a  consciousness  that 
there  was  something  to  divine. 

*0h! — I  mean,'  said  Bose,  correcting  herself  quickly,  'what  is 
meant  by  the  will  of  i868  ?     I  think  I  ought  to  know.' 

Mr.  Loseby  eyed  her  more  and  more  closely.     '  I  wonder,'  he  said, 

*  how  you  know  that  there  was  a  will  of  i868  ? ' 

But  there  was  nothing  in  his  aspect  to  put  Bose  on  her  guard. 

*  I  think  I  ought  to  know,'  she  said, '  but  I  am  always  treated  like  a 
child.  And  if  things  were  to  turn  round  again,  and  everything  to 
go  back,  and  me  never  to  have  any  good  of  it,  I  wonder  what  would 
be  the  use  at  all  of  having  made  any  change.' 

Mr.  Loseby  put  on  his  spectacles  again.  He  wore  a  still  more 
familiar  aspect  when  he  had  his  two  spare  eyes  pushed  up  from  his 
forehead,  ready  for  use  at  a  moment's  notice.  He  was  on  the  verge  of 
a  discovery,  but  he  did  not  know  as  yet  what  that  discovery  would  be. 

/  That  is  very  true,'  he  said ;  '  and  it  shows  a  great  deal  of  sense 
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on  your  part :  for  if  everything  were  to  turn  round  it  would  certainly 
be  no  use  at  all  to  have  made  any  change.  The  will  of  1868  is  the 
will  that  was  made  directly  after  your  father  married  for  the  second 
time ;  it  was  made  to  secure  her  mother's  fortune  to  your  sister  Anne/ 

*  Without  even  the  least  thought  of  me ! '  cried  Rose,  indignant. 

'  It  was  before  you  were  bom,'  said  IVIr.  Loseby,  with  a  laugh 
that  exasperated  her. 

*  Oh  ! '  she  cried,  with  an  access  of  that  fury  which  had  frightened 
Keziah ;  *  how  horrible  people  are !  how  unkind  things  are !  how 
odious  it  is  to  be  set  up  and  set  down  and  never  know  what  you 
are,  or  what  is  going  to  happen!  Did  I  do  anything  to  Cosmo 
Douglas  to  make  him  break  oflF  with  Anne  ?  is  it  my  &ult  that  he  is 
not  going  to  marry  her  after  all  ?  and  yet  it  will  be  me  that  will 
suflFer,  and  nobody  else  at  all.  Mr.  Loseby,  can't  it  be  put  a  stop  to  ? 
I  know  you  like  Anne  best,  but  why  should  not  I  have  justice,  though 
I  am  not  Anne  ?  Oh,  it  is  too  bad !  it  is  cruel — it  is  wicked !  Only 
just  because  papa  was  cross  and  out  of  temper,  and  another  man  is 
changeable,  why  should  I  be  the  one  to  suflFer  ?  Mr.  Loseby,  I  am  sure 
if  you  were  to  try  you  could  change  it ;  you  could  stop  us  from  going 
back  to  this  will  of  1868  that  was  made  before  I  was  bom.  If  it  was 
only  to  bum  that  bit  of  paper,  that  horrid  letter,  that  thing  I  I  had 
nearly  put  it  into  the  fire  myself.  Oh  I '  Eose  wound  up  with  a  little 
cry ;  she  came  suddenly  to  herself  out  of  her  passion  and  indignation, 
and  shrank  away,  as  it  were,  into  a  comer,  and  confronted  the  old 
lawyer  with  a  pale  and  troubled  countenance  like  a  child  found  out. 
What  had  she  done?  She  had  betrayed  herself.  She  looked  at  him 
alarmed,  abashed,  in  a  sudden  panic  which  was  cold,  not  hot  with 
passion,  like  her  previous  one.  What  could  he  cause  to  be  done  to 
her  ?  What  conunotion  and  exposure  might  he  make  ?  She  scarcely 
dared  to  lift  her  eyes  to  his  face ;  but  yet  would  not  lose  sight  of 
him  lest  something  might  escape  her,  which  he  should  do. 

^  Rose,'  he  said,  with  a  tone  of  great  severity,  yet  a  sort  of  chuckle 
behind  it  which  gave  her  consolation,  *  you  have  got  hold  of  your 
father's  letter  to  Anne.' 

'  Well,'  she  said,  trembling  but  defiant,  *  it  had  to  be  read  some 
time,  Mr.  Loseby.  It  was  only  about  us  two  ;  why  should  we  wait 
80  many  years  to  know  what  was  in  it  ?  A  letter  from  papa  I  Of 
course  we  wanted  to  know  what  it  said.* 

*  We !  Does  Anne  know  too  ? '  he  cried,  horrified.  And  it 
gleamed  across  Rose's  mind  for  one  moment  that  to  join  Anne  with 
herself  would  be  to  diminish  her  own  criminality.  But  after  a 
moment  she  relinquished  this  idea,  which  was  not  tenable.  ^Oh, 
please ! '  she  cried,  '  don't  let  Anne  know  1  She  would  not  let  me 
touch  it.  But  why  shouldn't  we  touch  it  ?  It  was  not  a  stranger 
that  wrote  it — it  was  our  own  father.  Of  course  I  wanted  to  know 
what  he  said.' 

There  was  a  ludicrous  struggle  on  Mr.  Loseby's  face.  He  wanted 
to  be  severe,  and  he  wanted  to  laugh.     He  was  disgusted  with  Rose, 
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yet  very  lenient  to  the  little  pretty  child  he  had  known  all  his  life  : 
and  his  heart  was  dancing  with  satisfaction  at  the  good  news  thus 
betrayed  to  him.  'I  have  got  a  duplicate  of  it  in  my  drawer, 
and  it  may  not  be  of  much  use  when  all  is  said.  Since  you 
have  broken  your  father's  confidence,  and  violated  his  last  wishes,  and 
laid  yourself  open  to  all  sorts  of  penalties,  you — may  as  well  tell  me 
all  about  it,'  he  said. 

When  Rose  emerged  into  the  street  after  this  interview,  she  came 
down  the  steps  straight  upon  Willie  Ashley,  who  was  mooning  by, 
not  looking  where  he  was  going,  and  in  a  somewhat  disconsolate 
mood.  He  had  been  calling  upon  Mrs.  Mountford,  but  Rose  had  not 
been  visible.  Willie  knew  it  was  *  no  use '  making  a  fool  of  himself, 
as  he  said,  about  Rose ;  but  yet  when  he  was  within  reach  he  could 
not  keep  his  feet  from  wandering  where  she  was.  When  he  thus 
came  in  her  way  accidentally,  his  glum  countenance  lighted  up  into 
a  blaze  of  pleasure.  *  Oh,  here  you  are ! '  he  cried  in  a  delighted 
voice.  *  I've  been  to  Saymore's  and  seen  yom*  mother,  but  you  were 
not  in.'  This  narrative  of  so  self-evident  a  fact  made  Rose  laugh, 
though  there  were  tears  of  agitation  and  trouble  on  her  face,  which 
made  Willie  conclude  that  old  Loseby  (confound  him  I)  had  been 
scolding  her  for  something.     But  when  Rose  laughed  all  was  well. 

*  Of  course  I  was  not  in.  It  is  so  tiresome  there — nothing  to  do, 
nowhere  to  go.  I  can't  think  why  Anne  wishes  to  keep  us  here  of 
all  places  in  the  world.' 

'  But  you  are  coming  to  the  Dower-house  at  Lilford  ?  Oh  I  say  you 
are  coming.  Rose.     I  know  some  people  that  would  dance  for  joy.' 

*  What  people  ?  I  don't  believe  anybody  cares  where  we  live,' 
said  Rose  with  demure  consciousness,  walking  along  by  his  side  with 
her  eyes  cast  down,  but  a  smile  hovering  about  the  comers  of  her 
mouth.  Confession  had  been  of  use  to  her,  and  had  relieved  her 
soul,  even  though  Mr.  Loseby  had  no  power  to  confer  absolution. 

'  Don't  we  ?  Well,  there's  Charley  for  one ;  he  has  never  had  a 
word  to  throw  to  a  dog  since  you  went  away.  Though  a  fellow  may 
know  it  is  no  good,  it's  always  something  to  know  that  you're  there.' 

^What  is  no  good?'  said  Rose,  with  extreme  innocence.  And 
thus  the  two  went  back  talking — of  matters  very  important  and 
amusing,  through  the  coolness  and  sweetness  and  leisure  of  the  little 
country  street.  Anne,  who  was  seated  in  the  bow-window  of  the 
sitting-room  with  her  books  and  her  papers,  could  not  help  breathing 
forth  a  little  sigh  as  she  looked  out  and  saw  them  approaching,  so 
young  and  so  like  each  other.  '  What  a  pity ! '  she  said  to  herself. 
So  far  as  she  herself  was  cortcemed,  it  was  far  more  than  a  pity ;  but 
even  for  Rose . 

'  What  is  a  pity  ? '  said  Mrs.  Mountford :  and  she  came  and  looked 
out  over  Anne's  shoulder,  being  a  little  concerned  about  her  child's 
absence.  When  she  saw  the  pair  advancing  she  flushed  all  over  with 
annoyance  and  impatience.  *  Pity !  it  must  be  put  a  stop  to,'  she 
cried ;  '  Willie  Ashley  was  always  out  of  the  question ;  a  boy  with 
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wtst  to  aritkhi^.  Baft  item  it  i»  dcc  to  be  ihougLt  of  for  a  moment. 
I  tAj  JSfoa  Tocz,  if  joc  bare  aaj  legaid  for  toot  sister,  to  pat  a  stop 
to  ic,  Asse!' 


A    «IXPLE    WOXA5. 

Tke  Ddver-boose  at  Lilford  was  fixed  opoo  shoftly  after  bj  geoerAl 
eooient.  It  was  an  old  boose,  but  showed  its  original  &bric  chiefly 
in  the  tall  staeks  of  cfaimners  which  gnazanteed  its  ho^itable  hearths 
fewi  tmoke;,  and  gave  aui  architectural  distinction  to  the  pile  of 
building,  the  walb  of  which  were  all  matted  in  honejsocides,  ro^es, 
and  ererr  dimbii^  plant  that  can  be  imagined,  embroidering  them- 
selTCS  opoD  the  badi^roimd  of  the  iiy,  which  filled  ererr  oneTioe.  And 
the  pieasire  of  furnishing,  upon  which  Mr.  Loseby  had  been  cunning 
eso^^  to  enlarge,  as  an  indooement  to  the  ladies  to  take  posnessioD 
of  this  old  dwdling-plaoe,  proved  as  great  and  as  delightful  as  he  had 
repreaented  it  to  be.  It  was  a  pleasure  which  none  of  the  three  had 
erer  as  yet  experienced.  Eren  3lrs.  Mountford  had  never  known  the 
ntis&ctioD,  almost  greater  than  that  of  dressing  one*s  self — the  de- 
li|^  and  anmsement  of  dreasing  one*s  house  and  making  it  beautiful. 
She  had  been  taken  as  a  bride  to  the  same  furniture  which  had  an- 
swered for  her  predecessor,  and  though  in  the  course  of  the  last 
tweoty  years  something  had  no  doubt  been  renewed,  there  is  no  such 
gratification  in  a  new  carpet  or  curtains,  which  must  be  chosen  either 
to  suit  the  prerioos  furniture,  Cfr  of  those  homely  tints,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  formula  of  the  shops,  ^  would  look  well  with  any- 
thing,' as  in  the  UesKd  task  of  renovating  a  whole  room  at  once.  They 
bad  everything  to  do  here,  new  papers  (bliss !  for  you  may  be  sure  Mr^. 
Mountford  was  too  fashionable  to  consult  anybody  but  3Ir.  Morris  on 
this  important  sn}»ject>,  and  a  whole  array  of  new  old  furniture. 
They  did  not  transfer  the  things  that  had  been  left  at  Mount,  which 
would  have  been,  Mrs.  3Iountford  felt,  the  right  thing  to  do,  but 
merely  selected  a  few  articles  from  the  mass  which  nobody  cared  for. 
The  result,  they  all  flattered  themselves,  was  fine.  Xot  a  trace  of 
newness  appeared  in  all  the  carefully  decorated  rooms.  A  simulated 
sospicioo  of  dirt,  a  ghost  of  possible  dust,  was  conjured  up  by  the 
painter^s  skill  to  make  everything  perfect — ^not  in  the  way  of  a  vulgar 
copy  of  that  precious  element  which  softens  down  the  too  perfect 
finnhnesi,  but,  by  a  skilful  touch  of  art,  reversing  the  old  principle  of 
economy,  and  unking  ^  the  new  things  look  as  weeFs  the  auld.'  This 
ppfocess,  with  all  its  delicate  difficulties,  did  the  Mountf<ml  fiimily 
good  in  every  way.  To  Anne  it  was  the  most  salutary  and  health-  giving 
disei{riiDe«  It  gave  her  scope  for  the  exercise  of  all  those  secondary 
tasles  and  fimdes,  which  keep  the  Ingger  and  more  primitive  senti- 
SMDts  in  balance*    To  be  anxious  about  the  harmony  of  the  new  cur- 
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tains,  or  concerned  about  the  carpet  is  sometimes  salvation  in  its  way, 
and  there  were  so  many  questions  to  decide — things  for  beauty  and 
things  for  use — the  character  of  every  room,  and  the  meaning  of  it, 
whidi  are  things  that  have  to  be  studied  nowadays  before  we  come  so  far 
down  as  to  consider  the  conveniences  of  it,  what  you  are  to  sit  upon,  or 
lie  upon,  though  these  two  are  questions  almost  of  life  and  death. 
Anne  was  plunged  into  the  midst  of  all  these  questions.  Besides  her 
serious  business  in  the  management  of  the  estate  which  Mr.  Loseby 
had  taken  care  should  occupy  her  more  and  more,  there  were  a  hun- 
dred trivial  play-anxieties  idways  waiting  for  her,  ready  to  fill  up 
every  crevice  of  thought.  She  had,  indeed,  no  time  to  think.  The 
heart  which  had  been  so  deeply  wounded,  which  had  been  compelled 
to  give  up  its  ideal  and  drop  one  by  one  the  illusions  it  had  cherished, 
seemed  pushed  into  a  comer  by  this  flood  of  occupation.  Anne's 
mind,  indeed,  was  in  a  condition  of  exhaustion,  something  similar  to 
that  which  sometimes  deadens  the  sensations  of  mourners  after  a  death 
which  in  anticipation  has  seemed  to  involve  the  loss  of  all  things. 
When  all  is  over,  and  the  tortures  of  imagination  are  no  longer  added 
to  those  of  reality,  a  kind  of  calm  steals  over  the  woimded  soul.  The 
worst  has  happened ;  the  blow  has  fallen.  In  this  fact  there  is  quiet 
at  least  involved,  and  now  the  sufferer  has  nothing  to  think  of  but 
how  to  bear  his  pain.  The  wild  rallying  of  aU  his  forces  to  meet  a 
catastrophe  to  come  is  no  longer  necessary.  It  is  over,  and  though 
the  calm  may  be  but  ^  a  calm  despair,*  yet  it  is  different  from  the 
anguish  of  looking  forward.  And  in  Anne's  case  there  was  an  addi- 
tional relief.  For  a  long  time  past  she  had  been  forcing  upon  herself 
a  fictitious  satisfaction.  The  first  delight  of  her  love,  which  she  had 
described  to  Bose  as  the  power  of  saying  everything  to  her  lover, 
pouring  out  her  whole  heart  in  the  fullest  confidence  that  everytiiing 
would  interest  him  and  all  be  understood,  had  long  ago  begun  to  ebb 
away  from  her.  As  time  went  on,  she  had  fallen  upon  the  pitiful 
expedient  of  writing  to  Cosmo  without  sending  her  letters,  thus  be- 
gidling  herself  by  the  separation  of  an  ideal  Cosmo,  always  the  same, 
aJways  true  and  tender,  from  the  actual  Cosmo  whose  attention  often 
flagged,  and  who  sometimes  thought  the  things  that  occupied  her 
trivial,  and  her  way  of  regarding  them  foolish  or  high-flown.  Yes, 
Cosmo  too,  had  come  to  think  her  high-flown  :  he  had  been  im- 
patient even  of  her  fidelity  to  himself ;  and  gradually  it  had  come 
about  that  Anne's  communications  with  him  were  but  carefully  pre- 
pared abridgments  of  the  genuine  letters  which  were  addressed  to — 
someone  whom  she  had  lost,  someone,  she  could  not  tell  who,  on 
whom  her  heart  could  repose,  but  who  was  not,  so  far  as  she  knew, 
upon  this  unresponsive  earth.  All  this  strain,  this  dual  life,  was  over 
now.  No  attempt  to  reconcile  the  one  with  the  other  was  necessary. 
It  was  all  over ;  the  worst  had  happened  ;  there  was  no  painful  scene 
to  look  forward  to,  no  gradual  loosening  of  a  tie  once  so  dear ;  but 
whatever  was  to  happen  had  happened.  How  she  might  have  felt  the 
blank,  had  no  such  crowd  of  occupations  come  in  to  fill  up  her  time 
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and  thoughts,  is  another  question.  But,  as  it  was,  Anne  had  no  time 
to  think  of  the  blank.  In  the  exhaustion  of  the  revolution  accom<^ 
plished  she  was  seized  hold  upon  by  all  these  crowding  occupations^ 
her  thoughts  forced  into  new  channels,  her  every  moment  busy. 
No  soul  comes  through  such  a  crisis  without  much  anguish  and  many 
struggles,  but  Anne  had  little  time  to  indulge  hers^f.  She  had  to 
stand  to  her  arms,  as  it  were,  night  and  day.  She  explained  her  posi- 
tion to  Mr.  Loseby,  as  has  been  said,  and  she  informed  her  step- 
mother briefly  of  the  change :  but  to  no  one  else  did  she  say  a  word. 
^  There  was  silence  in  heaven  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour.*  Could 
any  word  express  more  impressively  the  pause  of  fete,  the  quiet  of 
patience  and  deliberation  over  the  great  and  terrible  things  to  come. 
There  was  silence  in  the  heaven  of  Anne's  being.  She  forbore  to  think, 
forbore  to  speak,  even  to  herself.  All  was  still  within  her.  The  firmament 
had  closed  in  around  her.  Her  world  was  lessened,  so  much  cut  off 
on  every  side,  a  small  world  now  with  no  far-shining  distances,  no 
long  gleams  of  celestial  light,  nothing  but  the  little  roimd  about  her, 
the  circle  of  family  details,  the  work  of  every  day.  Instead  of  the  wide 
sky  and  the  infinite  air,  to  have  your  soul  concentrated  within  a  circle 
of  Mr.  Morris's  papers,  however  admirable  they  may  be,  makes  a 
great  difference  in  life.  Sometimes  she  even  triumphed  over  circum- 
stances so  far  as  to  see  the  himiorous  side  of  her  own  fate,  and  to 
calculate  with  a  smile  half  pathetic,  all  that  her  unreasonable  fidelity 
had  cost  her.  It  had  cost  her  her  father's  approbation,  her  fortune,  her 
place  in  life,  and  oh  I  strange  turning  of  the  tables  I  it  had  cost  her 
at  the  same  time  the  lover  whom  she  had  chosen,  in  high  youthful 
absolutism  and  idealism,  at  the  sacrifice  of  everything  else.  Was 
there  ever  a  stranger  contradiction,  completion,  of  a  transaction  ?  He 
for  whom  she  had  given  up  all  else,  was  lost  to  her  because  she  had 
given  everything  for  him.  A  woman  might  weep  her  heart  out  over 
such  a  fate,  or  she  might  smile  as  Anne  smiled,  pale,  with  a  woful 
merriment,  a  tremulous  pathetic  scorn,  an  indignation  half  lost  in 
that  sentiment  which  made  Othello  cry  out '  The  pity  of  it !  The  pity 
of  it ! '  Oh,  the  pity  of  it  1  that  such  things  should  be ;  that  a  woman 
should  give  so  much  for  so  little — and  a  man  return  so  little  for  so 
much.  Sometimes,  when  she  was  by  herself,  this  smile  would  come  up 
unawares,  a  scarcely  perceptible  gleam  upon  her  pale  countenance. 
*What  are  you  smiling  at,  Anne?'  her  stepmother  or  Eose  would 
ask  her  as  she  sat  at  work.  *  Was  I  smiling  ?  I  did  not  know — at 
nobody — I  myself,'  she  would  say,  quoting  Desdemona  this  time. 
Or  she  would  remind  herself  of  a  less  dignified  simile— of  poor  Dick 
Swiveller,  shutting  up  one  street  after  another,  in  which  he  had  made 
purchases  which  he  could  not  pay  for.  She  had  shut  up  a  great 
many  pleasant  paths  for  herself.  Her  heart  got  sick  of  the  usual  in- 
nocent romance  in  which  the  hero  is  all  nobleness  and  generosity,  and 
the  heroine  all  sweet  dependence  and  faith.  She  grew  sick  of  poetry 
and  all  her  youthful  fancies.  Even  places  became  hateful  to  her, 
became  as  paths  shut  up.     To  see  the  Beeches  even  from  the  road 
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gave  her  a  pang.  Mount,  where  she  had  written  volumes  all  full  of 
her  heart  and  inmost  thoughts  to  Cosmo,  pained  her  to  go  back  to, 
though  she  had  to  do  it  occasionally.  And  she  could  not  think  of 
big  London  itself  without  a  sinking  of  the  heart.  He  was  there. 
It  was  the  scene  of  her  disenchantment,  her  disappointment.  All 
these  were  as  so  many  slices  cut  off  from  her  life.  Bose's  estate,  and 
the  leases,  and  the  tenants,  and  the  patronage  of  Lilford  parish, 
which  belonged  to  it,  and  all  its  responsibilities,  and  the  old  women, 
with  their  tea  and  flannels,  and  the  Dower-house  with  Mr.  Morris's 
papers — these  circumvented  and  bound  in  her  life. 

But  there  was  one  person  at  least  whose  affectionate  care  of  her 
gave  Anne  an  amusement  which  now  and  then  found  expression  in  a 
flood  of  tears :  though  tears  were  a  luxury  which  she  did  not  permit 
herself.  This  was  the  Sector,  who  was  always  coming  and  going,  and 
who  would  walk  round  Anne  at  the  writing-table,  where  she  spent  so 
much  of  her  time,  with  anxious  looks  and  many  little  signs  of  per- 
turbation. He  did  not  say  a  great  deal  to  her,  but  watched  her 
through  all  the  other  conversations  that  would  arise,  making  now 
and  then  a  vague  little  remark,  which  was  specially  intended  for  her, 
as  she  was  aware,  and  which  would  strike  into  her  like  an  arrow,  yet 
make  her  smile  all  the  same.  When  there  was  talk  of  the  second 
marriage  of  Lord  Meadowlands'  brother,  the  clergyman,  Mr.  Ashley 
was  strong  in  his  defence.  '  No  one  can  be  more  opposed  than  I  am 
to  inconstancies  of  all  kinds ;  but  when  you  have  made  a  niistake 
the  first  time  it  is  a  wise  thing  and  a  right  thing,'  said  the  good 
Bector,  with  a  glance  at  Anne,  ^  to  take  advantage  of  the  release  given 
you  by  Providence.  Charles  Meadows  had  made  a  great  mistake  at 
first — like  many  others.'  And  then,  when  the  conversation  changed, 
and  the  Woodheads  became  the  subject  of  discussion,  even  in  the 
fulness  of  his  approbation  of  *  that  excellent  girl  Fanny,'  Mr.  Ashley 
found  means  to  insinuate  his  constant  burden  of  prophecy.  ^  What 
I  fear  is  that  she  will  get  a  little  narrow  as  the  years  go  on.  How 
can  a  woman  help  that  who  has  no  opening  out  in  her  life,  who  is 
always  at  the  first  chapter  ? ' 

*  Dear  me,  Eector,'  said  Mrs.  Mountford, '  I  did  not  know  you 
were  such  an  advocate  of  marriage.' 

*  Yes,  I  am  a  great  advocate  of  marriage :  without  it  we  all  get 
narrow.  We  want  new  interests  to  carry  on  our  life ;  we  want  to 
expand  in  our  children,  and  widen  out  instead  of  closing  in.' 

'  But  Fanny  has  not  closed  in,'  said  Anne,  with  a  half  malicious 
smile,  which  had  a  quiver  of  pain  in  it :  for  she  knew  his  meaning 
almost  better  than  he  himself  did. 

'  No,  no,  Fanny  is  an  excellent  girl.  She  is  everything  that  can 
1)6  desired.  But  you  must  marry,  Anne,  you  must  marry,'  he  said,  in 
a  lower  tone,  coming  round  to  the  back  of  her  chair.  There  was  doubt 
and  alarm  in  his  eyes.  He  saw  in  her  that  terror  of  single-minded 
men,  an  old  maid.  Women  have  greatly  got  over  the  fear  of  that  term 
of  reproach.     But  men  who  presumably  know  their  own  value  best^ 
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and  take  more  deeply  to  heart  the  loss  to  every  woman  of  their  own 
sweet  society,  have  a  great  horror  of  it.  And  Anoe  seemed  just  the 
sort  of  person  who  would  not  marry,  having  been  once  disgusted  and 
disappointed,  Mr.  Ashley  concluded  within  himself,  with  much  alarm. 
He  was  even  so  far  carried  away  by  his  feelings  as  to  burst  forth 
upon  his  excellent  son  and  Curate,  one  evening  in  the  late  autumn, 
when  they  were  returning  together  from  the  Dower-house.  They  had 
been  walking  along  for  some  time  in  silence  upon  the  dusty,  silent 
road,  faintly  lighted  by  some  prevision  of  a  coming  moon,  though 
she  was  not  visible.  Perhaps  the  same  thoughts  were  in  both  their 
minds,  and  this  mutual  sympathy  warmed  the  elder  to  an  overflow  of 
the  pent-up  feeling.  *  Man  alive ! '  he  cried  out  suddenly,  turning 
upon  Charley  with  a  kind  of  ferocity,  which  startled  the  Curate  as 
much  as  if  a  pistol  had  been  presented  at  him.  '  Man  alive  I  can*t 
you  go  in  for  her  ?  you're  better  than  nothing  if  you're  not  very 
much.  What  is  the  good  of  you,  if  you  can't  try,  at  least  iry^  to  please 
her  ?  She's  sick  of  us  all,  and  not  much  wonder ;  but,  bless  my 
soul,  you're  young,  and  why  can't  you  make  an  effort  ?  why  can't  you 
try  ?  that's  what  I  would  like  to  know,'  the  Eector  cried. 

Charley  was  taken  entirely  by  surprise.  He  gasped  in  his  agita- 
tion, *  I — try  ?  But  she  would  not  look  at  me.  What  have  I  to  oflFer 
her  ? '  he  said,  with  a  groan. 

Upon  which  the  Eector  repeated  that  ungracious  formula.  *  You 
may  not  be  very  much,  but  you're  better  than  nothing.  No,'  the 
father  said,  shaking  his  head  regretfully,  *  we  are  none  of  us  very 
much  to  look  at;  but.  Lord  bless  my  soul,  think  of  Anne,  ^7171/;, 
settling  down  as  a  single  woman :  an  old  maid ! '  he  cried,  with  almost 
a  shriek  of  dismay.  The  two  men  were  both  quite  subdued,  broken 
down  by  the  thought.  They  could  not  help  feeling  in  their  hearts 
that  to  be  anybody's  wife  would  be  better  than  that. 

But  when  they  had  gone  on  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  the  moon 
had  risen  silvery  over  the  roofs  of  the  cottages,  showing  against 
the  sky  the  familiar  and  beloved  spire  of  their  own  village  church, 
Charley,  who  had  said  nothing  all  the  time,  suddenly  found  a  voice. 
He  said,  in  his  deep  and  troubled  bass,  as  if  his  father  had  spoken 
one  minute  ago  instead  of  half  an  hour,  ^  Heathcote  Mountford  is 
far  more  likely  to  do  something  with  her  than  I.' 

*  Do  you  think  so  ? '  cried  the  Eector,  who  had  not  been,  any  more 
than  his  son,  distracted  from  the  subject,  and  was  as  unconscious  as 
Charley  was  of  the  long  pause.  'She  does  not  know  him  as  she 
knows  you.' 

*That  is  just  the  thing,'  said  the  Curate,  with  a  sigh.  *She  has 
known  me  all  her  life,  and  why  should  she  think  any  more  about  me  ? 
I  am  just  Charley,  that  is  all,  a  kind  of  a  brother  ;  but  Mountford  is  a 
stranger.  He  is  a  clever  fellow,  cleverer  than  I  am  ;  and,  even  if  he 
were  not,'  said  poor  Charley,  with  a  tinge  of  bitterness, '  he  is  new, 
and  what  he  says  sounds  better,  for  they  have  not  heard  it  so  often 
before.     And  then  he  is  older,  and  has  been  all  about  the  world ; 
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and  besides — well,'  the  Curate  broke  off  with  a  harsh  little  laugh, 
*  that  is  about  all,  sir.     He  is  he,  and  I  am  me — that's  all.' 

'  If  that  is  what  you  think,'  said  the  Rector,  who  had  listened  to 
all  this  with  very  attentive  ears,  pausing,  as  he  took  hold  of  the 
upper  bar  of  his  own  gate,  and  raising  a  very  serious  countenance  to 
his  son,  *  if  this  is  really  what  you  think,  Charley — ^you  may  have  better 
means  of  judging — we  must  push  Mountford.  Anything  would  be 
better,'  he  said,  solemnly,  *  than  to  see  Anne  an  old  maid.  And  she's 
capable  of  doing  that,'  he  added,  laying  his  Imnd  upon  his  son's  in 
the  seriousness  of  the  moment.  *  She  is  capable  of  doing  it,  if  we 
don't  mind.' 

Charley  felt  the  old  hand  chill  him  like  something  icy  and  cold. 
And  he  did  not  go  in  with  his  father,  but  took  a  pensive  turn  round 
the  garden  in  the  moonlight.  No,  she  would  never  walk  with  him 
there.  It  was  too  presumptuous  a  thought.  Never  would  Anne 
be  the  mistress  within,  never  would  it  be  permitted  to  Charley  to 
call  her  forth  into  the  moonlight  in  the  sweet  domestic  sanctity  of 
home.  His  heart  stirred  within  him  for  a  moment,  then  sank, 
acknowledging  the  impossibility.  He  breathed  forth  a  vast  sigh  as 
he  lit  the  evening  cigar,  which  his  father  did  not  like  him  to  smoke 
in  his  presence,  disliking  the  smell,  like  the  old-fashioned  person  he 
was.  The  Curate  walked  round  and  round  the  grass  plats,  sadly 
enjoying  this  gentle  indulgence.  When  he  tossed  tlie  end  away,  after 
nearly  an  hour  of  silent  musing,  he  said  to  himself,  '  Mountford 
might  do  it,'  with  another  sigh.  It  was  hard  upon  Charley.  A 
stranger  had  a  better  chance  tban  himself,  a  man  that  was  nothing 
to  her,  whom  she  had  known  for  a  few  months  only.  But  so  it  was : 
and  it  was  noble  of  him  that  he  wished  Mountford  no  manner  of 
harm. 

This  was  the  state  of  afiairs  between  the  Rectory  and  the  Dower- 
house,  which,  fortunately,  was  on  the  very  edge  of  Lilford  parish,  and 
therefore  could,  without  any  searchings  of  heart  on  the  part  of  the  new 
Vicar  there,  permit  the  attendance  of  the  ladies  at  the  church  which 
they  loved.  When  Willie  was  home  at  Christmas  his  feet  wore  a 
distinct  line  on  the  road.  He  was  always  there,  which  his  brother 
thought  foolish  and  weak,  since  nothing  could  ever  come  of  it. 
Indeed,  if  anything  did  exasperate  the  Curate,  it  was  the  inordinate 
presumption  and  foolishness  of  Willie,  who  seemed  really  to  believe 
that  Rose  would  have  something  to  say  to  him.  Rose !  who  was  the 
rich  one  of  the  house,  and  whose  eyes  were  not  magnanimous  to 
observe  humble  merit  like  those  of  her  sister.  It  was  setting  that 
little  thing  up,  Charley  felt,  with  hot  indignation,  as  if  she  were 
superior  to  Anne.  But  then  Willie  was  always  more  complacent,  and 
thought  better  of  himself  than  did  liis  humble-minded  brother. 
As  for  Mr.  Ashley  himself,  he  never  intermitted  his  anxious  watch 
upon  Anne.  She  was  capable  of  it.  No  doubt  she  was  just  the  very 
person  to  do  it.  The  Rector  could  not  deny  that  she  had  provocation. 
If  a  woman  had  behaved  to  him  like  that,  he  himself,  he  felt,  might 
No.  625  (no,  cxlv.  n.s.)  C 
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have  turned  his  back  upon  the  sex,  and  refused  to  permit  himself  to 
become  the  father  of  Charley  and  Willie.  That  was  putting  the 
case  in  a  practical  point  of  view.  The  Eector  felt  a  cold  dew  burst 
out  upon  his  foreh^id,  when  it  gleamed  across  him  with  all  the  force 
of  a  revelation,  that  in  such  a  case  Charley  and  Willie  might  never 
have  been.  He  set  out  on  the  spot  to  bring  this  tremendous  thought 
before  Anne,  but  stopped  short  and  came  back  after  a  moment 
depressed  and  toned  down.  How  could  he  point  out  to  Anne  the 
horrible  chance  that  perhaps  two  such  paragons  yet  unborn  might 
owe  their  non-existence  (it  was  diflBcult  to  put  it  into  words  even)  to 
her  ?  He  could  not  say  it ;  and  thus  lost  out  of  shyness  or  inaptness, 
he  felt  (for  why  should  there  have  been  any  difficulty  in  stating  it  ?), 
by  far  the  best  argument  that  had  yet  occurred  to  him.  But  though 
he  relinquished  his  argument  he  did  not  get  over  his  anxiety.  Anne 
an  old  maid !  it  was  a  thought  to  move  heaven  and  earth. 

In  the  meantime  Heathcote  Mountford  felt  as  warmly  as  anyone 
could  have   desired  the  wonderful  brightening  of   the  local  hori- 
zon which  followed  upon  the  ladies'  return.  The  Dower-house  was  for 
him  also  within  the  limits  of  a  walk,  and  the  decoration  and  furnish- 
ing which  went  on  to  a  great  extent  after  they  had  taken  possession, 
the  family  bivouacking  pleasantly  in  the  meantime,  accepting  in- 
conveniences with  a  composure  which  only  ladies  are  capable  of  under 
such  circumstances,  gave  opportunity  for  many  a  consultation  and 
discussion.     It  was  no  obsequious  purpose  of  pleasing  her  which  made 
Heathcote  almost  invariably  agree  with  Anne  when  questions  arose. 
They  were  of  a  similar  mould,  born  under  the  same  star,  to  speak 
poetically,  with  a  natural  direction  of  their  thoughts  and  fancies  in 
the  same  channel,  and  an  agreement  of  tastes  perhaps  slightly  owing 
to  the  mysterious  affinities  of  the  powerful  and  wide-spreading  family 
character  which  they  both  shared.     By-and-by  it  came  to  be  recog- 
nised that  Anne  and  Heathcote  were  each  other's  natural  allies.     One 
of  them  even,  no  one  could  remember  which,  playfully  identified  a 
certain  line  of  ideas  as  '  our  side.'     When  the  winter  came  on  and 
country  pleasures  shrank  as  they  are  apt  to  do,  to  women,  within  much 
restricted  limits,  the  friendship  between  these  two  elder  members  of 
the  family  grew.     That  they  were  natiually  on  the  same  level,  and 
indeed  about  the  same  age,  nobody  entertained  any  doubt,  aided  by 
that  curious  foregone  conclusion  in  the  general  mind  (which  is  either 
a  mighty  compliment  or  a  contemptuous  insult  to  a  woman)  that  a  girl 
of  twenty-one  is  in  reality  quite  the  equal  and  contemporary,  so  to 
speak,  of  a  man  of  thirty-five.   Perhaps  the  assumption  was  more  legi- 
timate than  iisual  in  the  case  of  these  two ;  for  Anne,  always  a  girl  of 
eager  intelligence  and  indiscriminate  intellectual  appetite,  had  lived 
much  of  her  life  among  books,  and  was  used  to  unbounded  intercourse 
with  the  matured  minds  of  great  writers,  besides  having  had  the  ripen- 
ing touch  of  practical  work,  and  of  that  strange  bewildering  conflict 
with  difficulties  unforeseen  which  is  called  disenchantment  by  some, 
disappointment  by  others,  but  which  is  perhaps  to  a  noble  mind  the 
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most  certain  and  unfailing  of  all  maturing  influences.  Heathcote 
Mountford  had  not  lived  so  much  longer  in  the  world  without  having 
known  what  that  experience  was,  and  in  her  gropings  darkly  after  the 
lost  ideal,  the  lost  paradise  which  had  seemed  so  certain  and  evident 
at  her  first  onset,  Anne  began  to  feel  that  now  and  then  she  en- 
countered her  kinsman's  hand  in  the  darkness  with  a  reassuring 
grasp.  This  consciousness  came  to  her  slowly,  she  could  scarcely  tell 
how ;  and  whether  he  himself  was  conscious  of  it  at  all  she  did  not 
know.  But  let  nobody  think  this  was  in  the  way  of  lovemaking  or 
overtures  to  a  new  union.  When  a  girl  like  Anne,  a  young  woman 
full  of  fresh  hope  and  confidence  and  all  belief  in  the  good  and 
true,  meets  on  her  outset  into  life  with  such  a  'disappointment'  as 
people  caU  it,  it  is  not  alone  the  loss  of  her  lover  that  moves  her. 
She  has  lost  her  world  as  welL  Her  feet  stumble  upon  the  dark 
mountains  ;  the  steadfast  sky  swims  round  her  in  a  confusion  of  be- 
wildering vapours  and  sickening  giddy  lights.  She  stands  astonished 
in  the  midst  of  a  universe  going  to  pieces,  like  Hamlet  in  those  times 
which  were  out  of  joint.  All  that  was  so  clear  to  her  has  become 
dim.  If  she  has  a  great  courage,  she  fights  her  way  through  the 
blinding  mists,  not  knowing  where  she  is  going,  feeling  only  a  dull 
necessity  to  keep  upright,  to  hold  fast  to  something.  And  if  by  times 
a  hand  reaches  hers  thrust  out  into  the  darkness,  guiding  to  this  side 
or  that,  her  fiugers  close  upon  it  with  an  instinct  of  self-preservation. 
This,  I  suppose,  is  what  used  to  be  called  catching  a  heart  in  the  re- 
bound. Heathcote  himself  was  not  thinking  of  catching  this  heart  in 
its  rebound.  He  was  not  himself  aware  when  he  helped  her ;  but  he 
was  dimly  conscious  of  the  pilgrimage  she  was  making  out  of  the 
gloom  back  into  the  light. 

This  was  going  on  all  the  winter  through.  Mr.  Morris's  papers, 
and  all  the  harmonies  or  discordances  of  the  furniture,  and  the  struggle 
against  too  much  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  attempts  to  make  some 
compromise  that  could  bear  the  name  of  Queen  Victoria,  afforded  a 
dim  amusement,  a  background  of  trivial  fact  and  reality  which  it  was 
good  to  be  able  always  to  make  out  among  the  mists.  Love  may 
perish,  but  the  willow-pattern  remains.  The  foundation  of  the  world 
may  be  shaken,  but  so  long  as  the  dado  is  steady  !  Anne  had  humour 
enough  to  take  the  good  of  all  these  helps,  to  smile,  and  then  laugh, 
at  all  the  dimly  comic  elements  around  her,  from  the  tremendous 
seriousness  of  the  decorator,  up  to  the  distress  and  perplexity  of  the 
Rector  and  his  alarmed  perception  of  the  possible  old  maid  in  her. 
Anne  herself  was  not  in  the  least  alarmed  by  the  title  which  made 
Mr.  Ashley  shiver.  The  idea  of  going  over  all  that  course  of  enchant- 
ment once  again  was  impossible.  It  had  been  enchantment  once — a 
second  time  it  would  be—- what  would  a  second  time  be  ?  impossible ! 
That  was  all  that  could  be  said.  It  was  over  for  her,  as  certainly  as 
life  of  this  kind  is  over  for  a  widow.  To  be  sure  it  is  not  always  over 
even  for  a  widow :  but  Anne,  highly  fantastical  as  became  her  temper 
and  her  years,  rejected  with  a  lofty  disdain  any  idea  of  renewal. 

C2 
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Nevertheless,  towards  the  spring,  after  the  darkness  had  begun  to 
lighten  a  little,  when  she  found  at  a  hard  corner  that  metaphorical 
hand  of  Heathcote  taking  hers,  helping  her  across  a  bad  bit  of  the 
road,  her  heart  was  conscious  of  a  throb  of  pleasure. 


Chapter  XXXVI. 

THE   LAST. 

Boss's  behaviour  had  been  a  trouble  and  a  puzzle  to  her  family 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  Whether  it  was  that  the  change 
from  the  dissipation  of  London  and  the  variety  of  their  wanderings 
*  abroad '  to  the  dead  quiet  of  country  life,  in  which  the  yoimg  heiress 
became  again  little  Eose  and  nothing  more,  was  a  change  beyond  the 
powers  of  endurance,  or  whether  it  was  some  new  spring  of  life  in  her, 
nobody  could  tell.  She  became  fretful  and  uncertain  in  temper, 
cross  to  her  mother,  and  absolutely  rebellious  against  Anne,  to  whom 
she  spoke  in  a  way  which  even  Mrs.  Mountford  was  moved  to  declare 
^  very  unbecoming.' 

*  You  ought  to  remember  that  Anne  is  your  elder  sister,  at  least, 
whatever  else,'  the  mother  said,  who  had  always  been  a  little  aggrieved 
by  the  fact  that,  even  in  making  her  poor,  her  father  had  given  to 
Anne  a  position  of  such  authority  in  the  house. 

*  Mamma  1 '  Eose  had  cried,  flushed  and  furious,  *  she  may  manage 
my  property,  but  she  shall  not  manage  me.' 

The  little  girl  talked  a  great  deal  about  her  property  in  those 
days,  except  when  Mr.  Loseby  was  present,  who  was  the  only  person, 
her  mother  said,  who  seemed  to  exercise  any  control  over  her.  By- 
and-by,  however,  this  disturbed  condition  of  mind  calmed  down. 
She  gave  Willie  Ashley  a  great  deal  of  *  encouragement '  during  the 
Christmas  holidays;  then  turned  round  upon  him  at  Easter,  and 
scarcely  knew  him.  But  this  was  Eose's  way,  and  nobody  minded 
very  much.  In  short,  the  Curate  was  cruelly  consoled  by  his  brother's 
misadventure.  It  is  a  sad  confession  to  have  to  make;  but,  good 
Christian  as  he  was,  Charley  Ashley  felt  better  when  he  found  that 
Willie  had  tumbled  down  from  confidence  to  despair. 

*I  told  you  you  were  a  fool  all  the  time,'  he  said,  with  that 
fraternal  frankness  which  is  common  among  brothers  ;  and  he  felt  it 
less  hard  afterwards  to  endure  the  entire  abandonment  in  his  own 
person  of  any  sort  of  hope. 

And  thus  the  time  went  on.  Eoutine  reasserted  those  inalienable 
rights  which  are  more  potent  than  anything  else  on  earth,  and  every- 
l)^y  yielded  to  them.  The  Mountfords,  like  the  rest,  owned  that 
salutary  bondage.  They  half  forgot  the  things  that  had  happened  to 
them — Anne'  her  disenchantments,  Eose  her  discovery,  and  Mrs. 
Mountford  that  life  had  ever  differed  much  from  its  present  aspect. 
All  things  pass  away  except  dinner-time  and  bed-time,  the  day's 
business,  and  the  servants'  meals. 
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But  when  the  third  year  was  nearly  completed  from  Mr.  Mount- 
ford's  death,  the  agitation  of  past  times  began  to  return  again.  Rose's 
temper  began  to  give  more  trouble  than  ever,  and  Mr.  Loseby's  visits 
were  more  frequent,  and  even  Anne  showed  a  disturbance  of  mind 
unusual  to  her.  She  explained  this  to  her  kinsman  Heathcote  one 
autumn  afternoon,  a  few  days  before  Kose's  birthday.  He  had  asked 
the  party  to  go  and  see  the  last  batch  of  the  cottages,  which  had  been 
completed — a  compliment  which  went  to  Anne's  heart — according  to 
her  plans.  But  Heathcote  had  stopped  to  point  out  some  special  fea^ 
tures  to  his  cousin,  and  these  two  came  along  some  way  after  the  others. 
The  afternoon  was  soft  and  balmy,  though  it  was  late  in  the  year. 
The  trees  stood  out  in  great  tufts  of  yellow  and  crimson  against  the 
sky,  which  had  begun  to  emulate  their  hues.  The  paths  were  strewed, 
as  for  a  religious  procession,  with  leaves  of  russet  and  gold,  and  the 
low  sun  threw  level  lights  over  the  slopes  of  the  park,  which  were 
pathetically  green  with  the  wet  and  damp  of  approaching  winter. 

'  The  season  is  all  stillness  and  completion,'  Anne  said  ;  '  but  I  am 
restless.  I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with  me.  I  want  to  be  in 
motion — to  do  something — from  morning  to  night.' 

'  You  have  had  too  much  of  the  monotony  of  our  quiet  life.' 

*  No ;  you  forget  I  have  always  been  used  to  the  country ;  it  is 
not  monotonous  to  me.  Indeed,  I  know  well  enough  what  it  is,' 
said  Anne,  with  a  smile.  '  It  is  Rose's  birthday  coming  so  near.  I 
will  lose  my  occupation,  which  I  am  fond  of — and  what  shall  I  do  ? ' 

*  I  could  tell  you  some  things  to  do.' 

'  Oh,  no  doubt  I  shall  find  something,'  said  Anne,  with  heightened 
colour.  '  I  cannot  find  out  from  Rose  what  she  intends.  It  must  be 
a  curious  sensation  for  a  little  girl  who — has  never  been  anything  but 
a  little  girl — to  come  into  such  a  responsibility  all  at  once.' 

'  But  you  were  no  older  than  she — when  you  came  into — '  said 
Heathcote,  watching  her  countenance,  'all  this  responsibility,  and 
other  tilings  as  well.' 

'  I  was  older,  a  great  deal,  when  I  was  born,'  said  Anne,  with  a 
laugh.  '  It  is  so  diflerent — even  to  be  the  eldest  makes  a  difference. 
I  think  I  shall  ask  Rose  to  keep  me  on  as  land-agent.  She  must 
have  someone.' 

'  On  your  own  property ;  on  the  land  which  your  mother  brought 
into  the  &mily ;  on  what  would  have  been  yours  but  for ' 

'  Hu-ush  1 '  said  Anne,  with  a  prolonged  soft  utterance,  lifting  her 
hand  as  if  to  put  it  on  his  mouth ;  and,  with  a  smile, '  never  say 
anything  of  that — it  is  over — it  is  all  over.  I  don't  mind  it  now ;  I 
am  rather  glad,'  she  said  resolutely,  '  if  it  must  be  faced,  and  we 
must  talk  of  it— rather  glad  that  it  is  for  nothing  that  I  have  paid 
the  price  :  without  any  compensation.  I  dare  say  it  is  unreasonable, 
but  I  don't  think  there  is  any  bitterness  in  my  mind.  Don't  bring 
it  up ^' 

*  I  will  not — God  forbid  ! '  he  said,  *  bring  bitterness  to  your 
sweetness — ^not  for  anything  in  the  world,  Anne;  but  think,  now 
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you  are  free  from  your  three  years'  work,  now  your  time  will  be  your 
own,  your  hands  empty ' 

*  Think  !  why  that  is  what  I  am  thinking  all  day  long :  and  I  don't 
like  it.     I  will  ask  fiose  to  appoint  me  her  land-agent.' 

*  I  will  appoint  you  mine,'  he  said.  *  Anne,  we  have  been  coming 
to  this  moment  all  these  three  years.  Don't  send  me  away  without 
thinking  it  over  again.  Do  you  remember  all  that  long  time  ago  how 
I  complained  that  I  had  been  forestalled ;  that  I  had  not  been 
given  a  chance?  And  for  two  years  I  have  not  dared  to  say  a 
word.  But  see  the  change  in  my  life.  I  have  given  up  all  I  used 
to  care  for.  I  have  thought  of  nothing  but  Mount  and  you — you 
and  Mount.  It  does  not  matter  which  name  comes  first ;  it  means 
one  thing.  Now  that  you  are  free,  it  is  not  Rose's  land-agent  but 
mine  that  you  ought  to  be.  I  am  not  your  love,'  he  said,  a  deep 
colour  rising  over  his  face, '  but  you  are  mine,  Anne.  And,  though 
it  sounds  blasphemy  to  say  so,  love  is  not  everything ;  life  is  some* 
thing ;  and  there  is  plenty  for  us  to  do — together.' 

His  voice  broke  oflf,  full  of  emotion,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  she 
could  not  command  hers.  Then  she  said,  with  a  tremor  in  her  tone 
— '  Heathcote — you  are  poor  and  I  am  poor.  Two  poverties  together 
will  not  do  the  old  place  much  good.' 

'Is  that  all  you  know,  Anne still  ?     They  will  make  the  old 

place  holy ;  they  will  make  it  the  beginning  of  better  things  to 
come.  But  if  it  is  not  possible  still  to  sacrifice  those  other  thoughts — 
I  can  wait,  dear,'  he  said,  hurriedly,  *  I  can  wait.' 

Then  there  was  a  little  pause,  full  of  fate.  After  a  time  she  answered 
him  clearly,  steadily.  '  There  is  no  question  of  sacrifice  :  but  wait 
a  little,  Heathcote,  wait  still  a  little.'  Then  she  said  with  something 
that  tried  to  be  a  laugh.  'You  are  like  the  Rector ;  you  are  frightened 
lest  I  should  be  an  old  maid.' 

And  then  in  his  agitation  he  uttered  a  cry  of  alarm  as  genuine  as 
the  Rector's,  but  more  practical.  *  That  you  shall  not  be  I '  he  cried 
suddenly,  grasping  her  arm  in  both  his  hands.  Anne  did  not  know 
whether  to  be  amused  or  offended.  But  after  awhile  they  went  on 
quietly  together  talking,  if  not  of  love,  yet  of  what  Heathcote  called 
life — which  perhaps  was  not  so  very  different  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  was  at  present  employed. 

Two  days  after  was  Rose's  birthday.  Mr.  Loseby  came  over  in 
great  state  from  Hunston,  and  the  friends  of  the  family  were  all 
gathered  early,  the  Ashleys  and  Heathcote  coming  to  luncheon,  with 
Fanny  Woodhead  and  her  sister,  while  a  great  party  was  to  assemble 
in  the  evening.  Rose  herself,  oddly  enough,  had  resisted  this  party, 
and  done  everything  she  could  against  it,  which  her  mother  had  set 
down  to  simple  perversity,  with  much  reason  on  her  side.  '  Of  course 
we  must  have  a  party,'  Mrs.  Mountford  said.  *  Could  anything  be 
more  ridiculous?  A  coming  of  age  and  no  rejoicing!  We  should 
have  had  a  party  under  any  circumstances,  even  if  you  had  not  been 
so  important  a  person.'    Rose  cried  when  the  invitations  were  sent 
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out.  There  were  traces  of  tears  and  a  feverish  agitation  about  her  as 
the  days  went  on.  Two  or  three  times  she  was  found  in  close  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Loseby,  and  once  or  twice  he  had  the  look  of  urging 
something  upon  her  which  she  resisted.  Mrs.  Mountford  thought 
she  knew  all  about  this.  It  was  no  doubt  his  constant  appeal  about 
the  provision  to  be  made  for  Anne.  This  was  a  point  upon  which 
the  sentiments  of  Sose's  mother  had  undergone  several  changes.  At 
one  time  she  had  been  very  willing  that  a  division  of  the  property 
should  take  place^  not,  perhaps,  a  quite  equal  division,  but  sufficiently 
so  to  content  the  world,  and  give  everybody  the  impression  that  Eose 
'  had  behaved  very  handsomely  1 '  but  at  another  time  it  had  appeared 
to  her  that  to  settle  upon  Anne  the  five  hundred  a  year  which 
had  been ,  her  allowance  as  the  guardian  of  her  sister's  interests, 
would  be  a  very  sufficient  provision.  She  had,  as  she  said,  kept 
herself  aloof  fi'om  these  discussions  latterly,  declaring  that  she 
would  not  influence  her  daughter's  mind — that  Rose  must  decide 
for  herself.  And  this,  no  doubt,  was  the  subject  upon  which  Mr. 
Loseby  dwelt  with  so  much  insistance.  Mrs.  Mountford  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  she  had  no  patience  with  him.  '  I  suppose  it  is 
always  the  same  subject,'  she  said.  *  My  darling  child,  I  won't  inter- 
fere. You  must  consult  your  own  heart,  which  will  be  your  best 
guide.  I  might  be  biassed,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  not  to  in- 
terfere.' Rose  was  excited  and  impatient,  and  would  scarcely  listen 
to  her  mother.  '  I  wish  nobody  would  interfere,'  she  cried ; '  I  wish 
they  would  leave  us  alone,  and  let  us  settle  it  our  own  way.' 

At  last  the  all-important  day  arrived.  The  bells  were  rung 
in  the  little  church  at  Lilford  very  early,  and  woke  Rose  with  a 
sound  of  congratulation,  to  a  day  which  was  as  bright  as  her  life,  full 
of  sunshine  and  freshness,  the  sky  all  blue  and  shining,  the  country 
gay  with  its  autumn  robes,  every  tree  in  a  holiday  dress.  Presents 
poured  in  upon  her  on  all  sides.  All  her  friends,  far  and  near,  had 
remembered,  even  those  who  were  out  of  the  way,  too  far  off  to  be 
in\ited  for  the  evening  festivities,  what  a  great  day  it  was  in  Rose's 
life.  But  she  herself  did  not  present  the  same  peaceful  and  brilliant 
aspect.  Mrs.  Worth  had  not  this  time  been  successful  about  her 
dress.  She  was  in  a  flutter  of  many  ribbons  as  happened  to  be 
the  fashion  of  the  moment,  and  her  round  and  blooming  face  was  full 
of  agitation,  quite  uncongenial  to  its  character.  There  were  lines  of 
anxiety  in  her  soft  forehead,  and  a  hot  feverish  flush  upon  her  cheeks. 
When  the  Ashleys  arrived  they  were  called  into  the  library  where  the 
family  had  assembled — a  large  sunny  room  filled  at  one  end  with  a 
great  bow-window,  opening  upon  the  lawn,  which  was  the  favourite 
morning-room  of  the  family.  At  the  upper  end,  at  the  big  writing- 
table  which  was  generally  Anne's  throne  of  serious  occupation,  both 
the  sisters  were  seated  with  Mr.  Loseby  and  his  blue  bag.  Mr. 
Loseby  had  been  going  over  his  accounts,  and  Anne  had  brought  her 
big  books,  while  Rose  between  them,  like  a  poor  little  boat  bobbing 
up  and  down   helplessly   on   this   troubled   sea  of  business,  gave 
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an  agitated  attention  to  all  they  said  to  her.  Mrs.  Mountford  sat  at 
the  nearest  window  with  her  worsted  work,  as  usual  counting;  her 
stitches,  and  doing  her  best  to  look  calm  and  at  her  ease,  though 
there  was  a  throb  of  anxiety  which  she  did  not  understand  in  her 
mind,  for  what  was  there  to  be  anxious  about  ?  The  strangers  felt 
themselves  out  of  place  at  this  serious  moment,  all  except  the  old 
Rector,  whose  interest  was  so  strong  and  genuine  that  he  went  up 
quite  naturally  to  the  table,  and  drew  his  chair  towards  it,  as  if  he 
had  a  right  to  know  all  about  it.  Heathcote  Mountford  stood  again&t 
the  wall,  near  Mrs.  Mountford,  and  made  a  solenm  remark  to  her 
now  and  then  about  nothing  at  all,  while  Charley  and  Willie  stood 
about  against  the  light  in  the  bow-window,  mentally  leaning  against 
each  other,  and  wishing  themselves  a  hundred  miles  away. 

The  group  at  the  table  was  a  peculiar  one :  little  Bose  in  the 
centre,  restless,  uneasy,  a  flush  on  her  face,  clasping  and  unclasping 
her  hands,  turning  helplessly  from  one  to  the  other :  Mr.  lioseby's 
shining  bald  head  stooped  over  the  papers,  its  polished  crown  turned 
towards  the  company  as  be  ran  on  in  an  unbroken  stream  of  explana- 
tion and  instruction,  while  Anne  on  the  other  side,  serene  and  fair, 
sat  listening  with  far  more  attention  than  her  sister.  Anne  had 
never  looked  so  much  herself  since  all  these  troubles  arose.  Her 
countenance  was  tranquil  and  shining  as  the  day.  She  had  on  (the 
Curate  thought)  the  very  same  dress  of  white  cashmere,  easy  and 
graceful  in  its  long  sweeping  folds,  which  she  wore  at  Lady  Meadow- 
lands'  party ;  but  as  that  was  three  years  ago,  I  need  not  say  the 
gown  was  not  identically  the  same.  A  great  quietness  was  in  Anne's 
mind.  She  was  pleaded,  for  one  thing,  with  the  approbation  she  had 
received.  Mr.  Loseby  had  declared  that  her  books  were  kept  as  no 
clerk  in  his  office  could  have  kept  them.  Perhaps  this  was  exagge- 
rated praise,  and  bookkeeping  is  not  an  heroic  gift,  but  yet  the  appro- 
bation pleased  her.  And  she. had  executed  her  father's  trust.  What- 
ever might  be  the  next  step  in  her  career,  this,  at  least,  was  well 
ended,  and  peace  was  in  her  face  and  her  heart.  She  made  a  little 
sign  of  salutation  to  Charley  and  Willie  as  they  came  in,  smiling  at 
them  with  the  ease  that  befitted  their  fraternal  relations.  A  soft 
repose  was  about  her.  Her  time  of  probation,  her  lonely  work,  was 
over.  Was  there  now,  perhaps,  a  brighter  epoch,  a  happier  life  to 
begin? 

But  Eose  was  neither  happy  nor  serene ;  her  hot  hands  kept  on 
a  perpetual  manoeuvring,  her  face  grew  more  and  more  painfully  red, 
her  ribbons  fluttered  with  the  nervous  trembling  in  her — now  and 
then  the  light  seemed  to  fail  from  her  eyes.  She  could  scarcely  con- 
tain herself  while  Mr.  Loseby's  voice  went  on.  Eose  scarcely  knew 
what  she  wanted  or  wished.  Straight  in  front  of  her  lay  the  packet 
directed  in  her  father's  hand  to  Mr.  Loseby,  the  contents  of  which 
she  knew,  but  nobody  else  knew.  Fifty  times  over  she  was  on  the 
point  of  covering  it  with  her  sleeve,  slipping  it  into  her  pocket.  What 
was  the  use  of  going  on  with  all  this  farce  of  making  over  her  fortune 
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to  her,  if  ihxd  was  to  be  produced  at  the  end  ?  or  was  it  possible,  per- 
haps, that  it  was  not  to  be  produced  ?  that  this  nightmare,  which 
had  oppressed  her  all  the  time,  had  meant  nothing  after  all  ?  Bose 
was  gradually  growing  beyond  her  own  control.  The  room  went 
round  and  round  with  her ;  she  saw  the  figiures  surrounding  her 
darkly,  scarcely  knowing  who  they  were.  Mr.  Loseby's  voice  running 
on  seemed  like  an  iron  screw  going  through  and  through  her  head. 
If  she  waited  a  moment  longer  everything  would  be  over.  She 
clutched  at  Anne's  arm  for  something  to  hold  fast  by — her  hour  had 
come. 

They  were  all  roused  up  in  a  moment  by  the  interruption  of  some 
unusual  sound,  and  suddenly  Rose  was  heard  speaking  in  tones  which 
were  sharp  and  urgent  in  confused  passion.  *  I  don't  want  to  hear 
any  more,'  she  said ;  what  is  the  use  of  it  all  ?  Oh,  Mr.  Loseby,  please 
be  quiet  for  one  moment  and  let  me  speak  I  The  first  thing  is  to  make 
a  new  will.' 

*  To  make  your  will — there  is  plenty  of  time  for  that,'  said  the 
old  lawyer,  astonished,  pushing  his  spectacles  as  usual  out  of  his  way ; 
while  ilrs.  Mountford  said  with  a  glance  up  from  her  worsted-work, 
*  My  pet  1  that  is  not  work  for  to-day.' 

*  Not  my  will — but  papa's  I '  she  cried.  *  Mr.  Loseby,  you  know ; 
you  have  always  said  I  must  change  the  will.  Anne  is  to  have  the 
half — I  settled  it  long  ago.  We  are  to  put  it  all  right.  I  want 
Anne  to  have  the  half — or  nearly  the  half! '  she  cried,  with  momen- 
tary hesitation, '  before  it  is  too  late.     Put  it  all  down,  and  I  will 

sign  ;  the  half,  or  as  near  the  half  as Quick !  I  want  it  all  to 

be  settled  before  it  is  too  late  I ' 

What  did  she  mean  by  too  late  ?  Anne  put  her  arm  behind  her 
sister  to  support  her,  and  kissed  her  with  trembling  lips.  *My 
Bosiel'  she  cried,  'my  little  sister!'  with  tears  brimming  over. 
Mrs.  Mountford  threw  down  all  her  wools  and  rushed  to  her  child's 
side.  They  all  drew  close,  thinking  that '  too  late '  could  only  mean 
some  fatal  impression  on  the  girl's  mind  that  she  was  going  to  die. 

*  Yes,  half :  half  is  a  great  deal ! '  said  Bose,  stammering,  *  nearly 
half,  you  know — I  have  always  meant  it.  Why  should  I  have  all 
and  she  none?  And  she  has  not  married  Mr.  Douglas — I  don't 
know  why.  I  think — but  it  hasn't  come  about — I  want  everybody 
to  know,  papa  made  a  mistake ;  but  I  give  it  to  her,  /  give  it  to  her ! 
]VIr.  Loseby,  make  a  new  will,  and  say  that  half — or  nearly  half — is  to 
be  for  Anne.  And  oh !  please,  no  more  business — that  will  do  for 
to-day.' 

She  got  up  and  sat  down  as  she  was  speaking,  feverishly.  She 
shook  oflf  her  mother's  hand  on  her  shoulder,  gave  up  her  hold  upon 
Anne,  drew  her  hand  out  of  the  Bector's,  who  had  clasped  it,  bidding 
God  bless  her,  with  tears  running  down  his  old  cheeks.  She  scarcely 
even  submitted  to  the  pressure  of  Anne's  arm,  which  was  round  her, 
and  did  not  seem  to  understand  when  her  sister  spoke.  *  Bose ! ' 
Anne  was  saying,  making  an  appeal  to  all  the  bystanders,  *  Do  you 
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know  what  she  says  ?  She  is  giving  me  everything  back.  Do  you 
hear  her — the  child !  My  little  Bosie !  I  don't  care — I  don't  care 
for  the  money ;  but  it  is  everything  that  she  is  giving  me.  What  a 
heart  she  has  1  do  you  hear,  do  you  all  hear  ? — everything ! '  Anne's 
voice  of  surprise  and  generous  joy  went  to  all  their  hearts. 

Mrs.  Mountford  made  an  effort  to  draw  Sose  towards  herself. 
'  There  had  better  be  no  exaggeration — she  said  the  half — and  it 
is  a  great  thing  to  do,'  said  the  mother  thoughtfully.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  said  against  it ;  still  half  was  a  great  deal,  and 
even  Boss,  though  almost  wild  with  excitement,  felt  this  too. 

'  Yes,  half— I  did  not  mean  all,  as  Anne  seems  to  think ;  half  is — 
a  great  deal!  Mr.  Loseby,  write  it  all  down  and  I  will  sign  it. 
Isn't  that  enough — enough  for  to-day?' 

*  Only  one  thing  else,'  Mr.  Loseby  said.  He  put  out  his  hand 
and  took  up  the  letter  that  was  lying  innocently  among  the  other 
papers.  '  This  letter,'  he  said — but  he  was  not  allowed  to  go  any 
further.  Rose  turned  upon  him  all  feverish  and  excited,  and  tore  it 
out  of  his  hands.  *  Anne  I '  she  cried,  with  a  gasp,  '  Anne !  I  can't 
hear  any  more  to-day.' 

^  No  more,  no  more,'  said  Anne,  soothingly ;  '  what  do  we  want 
more,  Mr.  I^oseby  ?  She  is  quite  right.  If  you  were  to  secure  the 
crown  to  me,  you  could  not  make  me  more  happy.  My  little  Rose  I  I 
am  richer  than  the  Queen  1'  Anne  cried,  her  voice  breaking.  But 
then,  to  the  astonishment  of  everybody.  Rose  burst  from  her,  threw 
down  the  letter  on  the  table,  and  covered  her  face,  with  a  cry  shrill 
and  sharp  as  if  called  forth  by  bodily  pain. 

'  You  can  read  it,  if  you  please,'  the  girl  cried ;  ^  but  if  you  read 
it,  I  will  die ! ' 

Mr.  Loseby  looked  at  Anne  and  she  at  him.  Something  passed 
between  them  in  that  look,  which  the  others  did  not  understand.  A 
sudden  flush  of  colour  covered  her  face.  She  said  softly,  '  My  trust 
is  not  over  yet.  What  can  it  matter  to  anyone  but  ourselves  what  is 
in  the  letter  ?     We  have  had  business  enough  for  one  day.' 

And  Rose  did  not  appear  at  lunch.  She  had  been  overwrought, 
everybody  said.  She  lay  down  in  a  dark  room  all  the  afternoon  with 
a  great  deal  of  eau  de  Cologne  about,  and  her  mother  sitting  by. 
Mrs.  Moimtford  believed  in  bed,  and  the  pulling  down  of  the  blinds. 
It  was  a  very  strange  day :  after  the  luncheon,  at  which  the  queen  of 
the  feast  was  absent,  and  no  one  knew  what  to  say,  the  familiar 
guests  walked  about  the  grounds  for  a  little,  not  knowing  what  to 
think,  and  then  judiciously  took  themselves  away  till  the  evening, 
while  Mr.  Loseby  disappeared  with  Anne,  and  Mrs.  Mountford 
soothed  her  daughter.  In  the  evening  Rose  appeared  in  a  very 
pretty  dress,  though  with  pale  cheeks.  Anne,  who  was  far  more 
serious  now  than  she  had  been  in  the  morning,  kissed  her  little  sister 
tenderly,  but  they  did  not  say  anything  to  each  other.  Neither  from 
that  time  to  this  has  the  subject  ever  been  mentioned  by  one  to  the 
other.     The  money  was  divided  exactly  between  them,  and  Anne 
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gave  no  explanations  even  to  her  most  intimate  friends.  Whether  it 
was  Sose  who  shared  with  her,  or  she  with  Rose,  nobody  knew.  The 
news  stole  out,  and  for  a  little  while  everybody  celebrated  Rose  to 
the  echo ;  but  then  another  whisper  got  abroad,  and  no  one  knew 
what  to  think.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  Mr.  Mountford's  two 
daughters  divided  everything  he  left  behind.  The  only  indication 
Anne  ever  received  that  the  facts  of  the  case  had  oozed  out  beyond 
the  circle  of  the  family,  was  in  the  following  strange  letter,  which  she 
received  some  time  after,  when  her  approaching  marriage  to  Heath- 
cote  Mountford,  of  Mount,  was  made  known : — 

You  will  be  surprised  to  receive  a  letter  from  me.  Perhaps  it  is  an 
impertinence  on  my  part  to  write.  But  I  will  never  forget  the  past,  though 
I  may  take  it  for  granted  that  you  have  done  so.  Your  fatiier's  letter, 
which  I  hear  was  read  on  your  sister's  birthday,  will  explain  many  things 
to  you  and,  perhaps,  myself  among  the  many.  I  do  not  pretend  that  I  was 
aware  of  it,  but  1  may  say  that  I  divined  it ;  and  divining  it,  what  but  one 
thing  in  the  face  of  all  misconstructions,  remained  for  me  to  do  ?  Perhaps 
you  will  understand  me  and  do  me  a  little  justice  now.  Pardon  me,  at 
least,  for  having  troubled  even  so  small  a  portion  of  your  life.  I  try  to 
rejoice  that  it  has  been  but  a  small  portion.  In  mine  you  stand  where  you 
always  did.  The  altar  may  be  veiled  and  the  worshipper  say  his  litanies 
unheard.  He  is  a  nonjuror,  and  his  rites  are  licensed  l^y  no  authority,  civil 
or  sacred  :  nor  can  he  sing  mass  for  any  new  king.  Yet  in  darkness  and 
silence  and  humiliation,  for  your  welfare,  happiness,  and  prosperity  does 
ever  pray — CD. 

Anne  was  moved  by  this  letter  more   than   it  deserved,  and 

wondered  if,  perhaps ?     But  it  did  not  shake  her  happiness  as, 

possibly,  it  was  intended  to  do. 

And  then  followed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  this 
story.  Rose,  who  had  always  been  more  or  less  worldly-minded,  and 
who  would  never  have  hesitated  to  say  that  to  better  yourself  was 
the  most  legitimate  object  in  life — Rose — no  longer  a  great  heiress, 
but  a  little  person  with  a  very  good  fortune,  and  quite  capable  of 
making  what  she,  herself,  would  have  called  a  good  marriage — Rose 
married  Willie  Ashley,  to  the  astonishment  and  consternation  of 
everybody.  Mrs.  Mountford,  though  she  lives  with  them  and  is  on 
the  whole  fond  of  her  son-in-law,  has  not  even  yet  got  over  her  sur- 
prise. And  as  for  the  old  Rector,  it  did  more  than  surprise,  it  be- 
wildered him.  A  shade  of  alarm  comes  over  his  countenance  still, 
when  he  speaks  of  it.  '  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,'  he  is  always 
ready  to  say.  With  the  Curate  the  feeling  is  still  deeper  and  more 
sombre.  In  the  depths  of  his  heart  he  cannot  forgive  his  brother. 
That  Rose  should  have  been  the  one  to  appreciate  modest  merit  and 
^ive  it  its  reward,  Rose  and  not  her  sister — seems  like  blasphemy  to 
Charley.  Nevertheless,  there  are  hopes  that  Lucy  Woodhead,  who  is 
growing  up  a  very  nice  girl,  and  prettier  than  her  sister,  may  induce 
even  the  &ithful  Curate  to  change  the  current  of  his  thoughts  and 
ways* 

THE   END. 
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The  Seed-time  of  Health.^ 

By  Benjamin  Ward  Eichakdson,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
President  of  the  Brighton  Health  Congress. 

IN  the  depths  of  the  night,  in  a  climate  where  night  is  short ;  in 
the  midst  of  that  short  interval,  when  even  the  gods  are  sup- 
posed to  rest ;  when  the  sun-god  himself  has  withdrawn  from  the 
earth,  and  the  sun  sees  not  the  deeds  of  men,  some  men  and  women 
of  the  earth,  in  solemn  silence,  bring  something  forth  from  home. 

If  they  should  speak  there  would  flow  from  the  lips  of  those  people 
a  language  so  beautiful,  so  perfect,  so  expressive,  that  though  the 
listening  ear  were  foreign  to  it  and  understood  it  not,  it  would  be 
held  listening.     But  there  is  not  a  sound. 

If  these  people  could  be  seen  in  their  fair  stature  and  build  of 
body,  draped  in  their  loose  garments,  the  eye,  like  the  ear,  would  be 
vanquished.  Such  incomparable  beauty  I  Should  a  sculptor  want  a 
model  for  a  work  he  would  leave  for  all  time,  he  would  find  it  in  them  ; 
should  a  painter  want  a  face  for  his  perfected  art,  he  would  find  it  in 
them ;  should  a  poet  want  the  theme  for  a  song  on  living  beauty,  he 
would  find  his  inspiration  in  them  ;  should  a  physician  want  a  text 
for  a  discourse  on  the  types  of  health  and  sanity,  he  would  find  it  in 
those  types  of  beauty. 

In  those  faces,  which  actually  live  to  this  hour  in  marble  more 
precious  than  gold,  there  would  be  seen,  if  they  were  unveiled  from 
this  awful  stillness  and  darkness  of  the  night,  two  living  passions, 
engraved  in  life  through  expression  of  the  so»il,  resigned  grief  and 
sublime  fear.  What  has  happened  can  never  be  recalled,  and  grief, 
therefore,  is  chastened  by  reason :  but  what  has  happened  is  so  un- 
natural, so  wrong,  that  reason,  in  its  turn,  is  sublimed  to  fear.  It  is 
so  terrible,  none  must  look  on  it :  if  the  sun-god,  source  of  light 
and  life,  should  see  it,  he  might  hide  his  face  and  punish  all  the 
races  of  mankind. 

Well  may  there  sit  on  every  face  the  chaste  beauty  of  resignation 
and  sublimity  of  fear ! 

What  can  have  happened  ? 

There  is  something  that  is  being  carried  tenderly,  awfully  !  It  is 
a  casket  small  and  light.  It  might  be  a  cradle  or  a  cot  supporting 
some  object  of  tender  solicitude.  A  child !  yes,  a  child  in  all  its 
childish  wealth,  its  golden  tresses  on  its  pillow,  its  features  divinely 


*  Inaugural  Address    delivered   before  the   Health   Congress   at  Brighton  on 
December  13,  1881. 
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feir  and  spiritual,  its  limbs  the  ideal  of  grace.  Surely  in  the  dead 
of  this  night  it  sleeps,  and  they  are  taking  it  to  some  golden  coast, 
^here  in  the  morning  it  will  greet  the  sun,  lave  in  the  azure  sea, 
listen  to  the  shell  picked  up  by  the  shore  for  the  mysterious  music, 
and  bask  in  pleasure. 

Alas !  no.  As  the  earth  is  now  dead  and  silent,  its  soul  of  sun  with- 
drawn, so  is  the  soul  of  that  human  lovely  form ;  and  as  the  earth  is 
proceeding  to  enter  once  more  the  eternal  fire  that  at  once  animates 
it  and  destroys  it,  so  this  child  of  earth  is  being  carried  to  the 
pyre. 

Beyond  expression  terrible  this  event,  that  they,  the  bearers 
and  followers,  should  be  so  ignorant  as  to  let  such  beaming  beauty 
die.  Had  it  lived  its  course,  played  its  mortal  part,  and  like  the 
ripe  grain  fallen  fairly  under  the  sickle  of  the  immortal  reaper, 
then,  though  a  thousand  suns  had  shone,  the  event  had  been  natural, 
honourable.  Then  this  ceremonial  had  been  public  as  the  day. 
Tears  might  have  moistened  the  eyes  of  the  lookers  on,  but  there 
would  be  no  shame;  the  deeds  of  the  dead  might  be  themes  of, 
honour,  or  fame,  or  joy  ;  biit  shame,  no  trace  of  it.  The  shame  is 
now ;  the  shame  that  must  be  hidden  in  darkness  of  darkness,  as  a 
crime  against  knowledge,  and  love,  and  family,  and  country,  and 
time !  the  shame  that  life  in  its  earliest  dawn  should  be  let  go,  and 
run  no  Olympian  game,  and  sing  no  song,  and  tell  no  history,  and 
plant  no  work  of  art,  and  hold  no  standard,  and  fulfil  no  task  of 
duty !  They  veil  themselves  from  the  truth  that  they  may  awake  as 
from  a  deathly  dream.     Let  them  pass  from  us  also  as  a  dream. 

Yet  the  dream  is  true,  for  I  have  embodied  in  these  sentences 
an  idea  of  mankind  in  that  period  of  human  history  when,  as  by  a 
miracle,  the  human  soul  burst  into  the  flame  which  to  this  day  is  our 
great  source  of  intellectual  light ;  the  flame  that  in  its  own  home 
went  out,  but  from  which,  while  it  burned,  all  the  world  lighted  a  torch 
and  carried  it  away. 

While  the  sculptor  of  to-day  still  strikes  a  light  from  the  dead  of 
that  period  of  intellectual  glory,  from  the  very  marble  into  which  its 
fervid  life  was  infused  for  ever,  let  us  who  deal  with  actual  life  strike 
a  light  from  the  sentiment  regarding  the  young  who  fell  as  they 
were  rising  from  the  drowsy  torpor  of  infancy  into  the  waking  dreams 
of  adolescence,  instead  of  passing  in  natural  course  through  manhood 
or  womanhood,  towards  maturity,  towards  drowsy  decline. 

These  wise  people  knew  that  life  ought  to  be  a  perpetual  feast. 
They  not  only  knew  the  fact,  they  acted  up  to  it.  They  were  equally 
well  aware  that  a  long  and  perfect  life  could  alone  be  attained  by 
perfection  of  life  at  its  opening,  in  the  seed-time  of  health.  To  die 
at  that  time  was  therefore  an  offence  against  natural  rule,  against 
reason,  against  sentiment.  The  knowledge  of  such  an  event  was 
death  to  the  brain,  death  to  the  heart.  In  this  seed-time  of  health 
the  life  was  to  be  made,  th^  life  that  was  to  be  in  truth  a  life  worth 
living.     Animals  beneath  men,  that  are  worthy  of  going   through 
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their  appointed  time,  and  of  being  made  both  useful  and  beautiful, 
must  have  their  seed-time  of  health.  Shall  their  human  masters  be 
less  cared  for  ?  If  the  masters  are  to  be  mere  slaves,  yes  ;  and  then 
it  were  a  pity  and  a  danger ;  for  they  who  have  no  respect  for  life  and 
beauty,  who  drag  through  existence  and  grow  weary  of  it,  are  to  be 
trusted  neither  with  life,  beauty,  nor  fame. 

In  the  history  of  great  truths  derived  from  the  Hellenic  wise 
times,  there  is  not  one  truth  so  great  as  this,  and  not  one  so  completely 
missed.  It  is  the  secret  that  was  lost.  In  our  day  we  have  lost  it  so 
severely  that  it  might  never  have  been  in  existence  for  aught  we  seem 
to  care.  The  key  to  all  we  would  have,  the  key  to  the  gates  of  health 
and  happiness,  has  been  lost  as  if  it  had  never  been  found. 

In  point  of  health  our  children  in  these  times,  proud  as  we  are 
of  these  times,  are  our  reproach.  Where  is  there  a  healthy  child  ? 
I  have  never  seen  one.  I  might  search  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  island,  I  could  not  find  one.  You  may  put  before  me 
a  child  in  all  its  innocence.  It  has  done  no  wrong  that  it  should 
•suflfer ;  it  may  show  to  the  unskilled  mind  no  trace  of  disease ;  and 
yet  I  know  that  if  I  or  any  skilled  observer  were  to  look  into  the 
history  of  the  life  in  question  it  cannot  be  found  intrinsically  sound. 
It  will  have  to  battle  with  future  dangers  suflScient  for  the  soundest 
to  meet ;  but  it  is  not  itself  free  from  dangers  other  than  those  that 
are  prospective  and  avoidable.  It  is  sure  to  have  some  inherited 
failure,  and  too  likely  some  that  will  help  to  increase  the  independent 
risks  that  lie  before  it. 

So  our  children  under  five  years  are  expected  to  die  in  what  may 
almost  be  called  a  definite  proportion.  He  is  a  fortunate  man  who, 
having  four  children  bom  to  him,  retains  three  alive.  Later  on,  for  a 
short  time,  the  danger  is  reduced ;  with  adolescence  it  recurs.  Again 
it  retreats,  but  with  such  failure  all  along  the  line,  that  one-third  of 
the  allotted  life,  the  life  that  would  be  were  it  planted  in  sound  health, 
is  only  attained. 

And  for  this  we  have  no  shame.  The  sun,  the  moon,  and  all  the 
stars  may  witness  our  miseries,  and  we  may  grieve,  but  we  have  no 
shame.  There  is  an  assembly  of  learned  men  which  I  sometimes 
visit,  an  assembly  of  earnest  men  who  are  bent  on  understanding  to 
the  full  these  human  failures  from  health.  These  men  spare  no 
pains,  and  to  gain  a  spark  of  light  will  labour  like  miners  in  a  mine. 
When  last  I  visited  them  a  puny  feeble  spark  of  life  was  in  their 
presence  imdergoing  their  searching  yet  kindly  scrutiny.  Except 
that  it  cried  a  little  and  laughed  a  little  in  changing  mood,  this 
spark  of  life  might  have  been  considered  a  pathological  specimen, 
and  in  truth  it  was  discussed  as  such.  No  one  there  had  a  thought 
of  that  small  life  developing  into  wholesome  life  and  passing  through 
its  natural  term ;  not  one  was  there  who  did  not  know  that  the 
chances  of  bare  life  were  impossible,  and  that  nothing  could  be  done 
to  save  it.  The  intent  was  to  study  the  pathology,  and  fix  that  by 
name.      They  said,  when  their  technical  language   was  translated. 
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this  child  is  suffering  from  the  error,  some  woiild  say  the  sId,  of  its 
parents.  How  deep  did  this  error  go  ?  In  what  strange  forms  did 
it  appear  ?  How  singular  that  the  nervous  system,  once  impressed 
with  the  poison  of  that  error,  should  impress  another  nervous  system, 
and  so  modify  the  nutrition  of  the  organism  to  which  it  belonged  as 
to  cause  false  nutrition  of  internal  organs  and  of  the  very  bones 
themselves !  In  a  whisper  one  of  the  learned  expressed  to  another 
one  the  pity '  that  such  a  specimen  of  hiunanity  should  ever  have 
been  bom,  to  breathe  and  take  notice,  and  smile,  and  cry,  and  love, 
and  suffer,  and  die,  and  we  able  to  do  nothing  for  it  except  hope  for 
the  relief  that  should  end  in  the  earliest  death.' 

I  belong  to  a  committee  which  takes  under  its  care  another  class  of 
sad  childhood.  The  members  of  this  community  pass  before  us  deaf 
and  mute.  We  try  to  give  them  the  powers  of  intelligent  converse 
by  laborious  and  artificial  means,  and  we  do  some  good ;  but  the  train 
of  sufferers  passes  by,  and  we  know  that  full  half  are  mute  from  the 
undeveloped  brain ;  that  they  are  practically  lost  to  life.  It  is  not 
that  the  one  sense  is  lost,  and  thereby  the  means  of  expression  by 
intelligible  language ;  it  is  not  even  that  the  nervous  organisation 
-which  ministers  to  intelligence  is  low :  it  is  that  these  deficiencies  are 
some  of  the  outward  signs  of  a  general  deterioration  of  body,  and  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  structure  which  the  eye  of  science  would  recognise 
as  moulded  in  health. 

Passing  from  the  sphere  of  general  observation,  from  modified  to 
destroyed  vitality,  I  find  more  startling  facts  at  hand.     A  short  un- 
pretending essay  reached  me  not  long  ago  in  which  the  writer,  who 
in  his  too  great  modesty  conceals  his  name,  epitomises  the  facts  he 
has  collected  respecting  the  attainment  of  maturity  in  peoples  of 
different  nations.     He  tells  us  that  of  ten  children  bom  in  Norway  a 
little  over  seven  reach  their  twentieth  year ;  that  in  England  and  in 
the  United  States  of  America  somewhat  less  than  seven  reach  that 
stage ;  that  in  France  only  five  reach  it ;  and  in  Ireland  less  than 
five.     He  tells  us  that  in  Norway  out  of  ten  thousand  bom  rather 
more  than  one  out  of  three  reaches  the  age  of  seventy ;  in  England 
one  out  of  four ;  in  the  United  States,  if  both  sexes  be  computed, 
less  than  one  out  of  four ;  in  France,  less  than  one  out  of  eight ; 
and  in   Ireland,  less   than  one  out  of  eleven.     And,   he  adds  this 
significant  computation,   based   on   what  may   be  called  the  com- 
mercial view  of  the  vital  question,   '  In  producing  dead  machinery  the 
cost  of  all  that  is  broken  in  the  making  is  charged  to  the  cost  of  that 
which  is  completed.     If  we  estimate  by  this  same  rule  the  cost  of 
rearing  children  to  manhood,  if  we  calculate  up  the  number  of  years 
lived  by  those  who  fell,  with  the  years  of  those  who  passed  successfully 
to  manhood,  there  would  be  found  between  the  two  extremes  pre- 
sented in  Norway  and  Ireland, — both,  be  it  observed,  unnatural, — a 
loss  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  per  cent,  greater  in  the  first  year 
of  life,  seventy-five  per  cent,  greater  in  the  first  four  years  of  life, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty   per  cent,  greater  in   the  years  be- 
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tween  the  fifth  and  the  twentieth,  in,  Ireland  than  in  Norway.  In 
Norway  the  average  length  of  life  of  the  effective  population  is 
thirty-nine  and  rather  more  than  a  half  years ;  in  England,  thirty- 
five  and  a  half  years  ;  in  France,  not  quite  thirty-three  years ;  and 
in  Ireland,  not  quite  twenty-nine  years.  Thus,  again  comparing 
the  best  with  the  worst  of  a  scale  of  vitality  in  which  both  are  bad, 
in  Norway  the  proportion  of  the  population  that  reaches  twenty 
survives  nearly  forty  years,  or  four-fifths  of  the  effective  period, 
to  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  the  community ;  while  in  Ireland  the 
same  proportion  survives  less  than  twenty-nine  years,  or  consider- 
ably under  three-fifths  of  the  effective  period.' 

When  we  are  sitting  in  the  family  circle  and  are  speaking  of 
families  that  lie  within  our  cognizance,  we  estimate  in  the  most 
natural  way  the  happiness  of  the  families  by  the  health  they  repre- 
sent. We  may  thoughtlessly  speak  of  other  standards  of  measure- 
ment. We  may  for  a  moment  dwell  on  the  riches  of  the  house ;  on 
the  luxuries  that  are  to  be  seen  in  it ;  on  the  influence  which  the 
owners  of  it  might  or  do  exercise  in  the  social  sphere,  and  such  like 
sentiments.  But,  after  all,  these  rest  on  health  as  the  basis  of  the 
happiness.  If  one  out  of  every  two  of  the  offspring  of  the  favoured 
house  have  died,  if  some  who  have  not  died  are  mute  to  the  world  or 
otherwise  stricken,  we  soon  fall  into  more  thoughtful  mood,  and  say 
that  even  this  rich  home  is  not  a  possible  home  for  happy  life. 
Pleasures  there  may  be,  happiness  there  cannot  be. 

How  much  worse  the  estimate  of  a  family  in  which,  together  with 
the  vital  failures,  there  is  the  lack  of  all  that  is  necessary  to  make 
the  burthen  of  life  endurable.  The  favoured  in  health  and  means 
wonder,  when  they  think  of  it,  how  such  unfavoured  endure  the  life 
they  live.  In  that  sentiment  no  maudlin  canker  lies  ;  it  is  as  hard 
and  as  free  from  poetry  as  a  mathematical  problem ;  and  for  that 
reason  a  sentiment  that,  above  every  other,  is  persistently  preserved. 

What  is  true  of  family  circles  is  equally  true  of  nations.  Hest, 
quiet  of  nations,  repose  for  cultivation  of  refined  arts  and  sciences, 
happiness  derived  from  healthy  and  vigorous  minds  and  intended 
for  healthy,  vigorous  and  wholesome  purposes,  there  cannot  be,  when 
one  in  two  of  life  can  only  reach  maturity  with  a  survival  of  three- 
fifths  of  effective  population.  In  such  a  national  family  there  is 
persistent  mourning.  It  sits  for  ever  in  gloom ;  the  blinds  of  its 
home  are  always  drawn.  It  broods,  it  attributes,  as  all  heart-stricken 
mourners  do,  the  loss  it  has  sustained  to  every  imaginable  and  un- 
imaginable cause.  It  thinks  with  incoherency  ;  speaks  now  with 
hysteric  grief,  then  with  hysteric  rage,  and  acts  the  same.  In  a  word, 
it  follows  natural  law.  State  physicians  tender  their  remedies  for 
such  families  of  nations  and  call  themselves  curers,  as  if  that  could  be 
cured  which  is  Nature  pmrsuing  her  merciless  course  towards  her 
merciful  dispensations,  in  correction  of  those  who  have  outraged 
her. 

I  liave  named  this  discourse  *  The  Seed-time  of  Health,'  and  in 
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the  sentences  foregone  I  have  tried  to  strike  a  contrast,  and  thereby 
to  give  to  sanitation  a  broader  meaning  as  a  practical  science  than  is 
commonly  connected  with  it  as  a  system  of  details  respecting  ventila- 
tions, sewer  traps,  and  the  like. 

I  want  to  point  to  health  as  the  all-in-all  to  man ;  the  gate  of 
health  leading  to  the  truly  good  in  politics,  art,  science,  letters — ay, 
and  religion,  not  less  than  the  least  of  everything.  The  strain  of  my 
argument  is,  that,  unless  we  make  the  early  life  of  our  children 
a  seed-time  of  health,  unless  we,  from  the  root  of  life,  so  change 
the  conditions  which  now  exist,  all  our  other  measures  are  practically 
valueless. 

At  this  moment  we  have  not,  as  a  nation,  got  this  notion  set  in 
our  minds  in  such  degree  as  even  to  accept  it,  basic  as  it  is,  as  worthy 
of  serious  thought.  We  have  no  shame  when  our  young  fail  and  die. 
Grief  we  have,  fond  memories  we  have ;  but  shame,  none.  We  bury 
our  young  as  if  the  act  were  natural,  and  erect  memorials  of  it.  W^e 
read  obituaries  of  the  young  dead ;  we  read  the  terrible  obituaries 
of  the  Registrars-General ;  we  discuss  in  Congresses  like  these  the 
cost  of  young  life ;  but  the  shame  of  the  Greek  touches  us  not. 
The  knowledge  of  the  troubles  which  flow  from  the  lack  of  the  shame 
reaches  us  not. 

One  bright  Sunday  morning  I  was  in  Dublin,  in  the  Phoenix  Park. 
A  great  crowd  formed  a  vast  ring,  to  the  borders  of  which  I  made  my 
way.  A  wrestling  match  I  Men  of  different  counties  wrestling  in 
deathly  earnest,  the  lookers-on  intent  to  terror.  On  not  a  £EU)e  in 
that  multitude,  barring  the  faces  of  some  four  or  five  cockneys,  who 
had  a  car  all  to  themselves,  and  grinned  as  foolishly  as  they  chattered 
and  chaffed,  was  there  so  much  as  a  smile ;  the  victors  were  approved, 
bat  not  cheered.  If  this  be  sport,  I  felt,  it  is  the  strangest  I  ever 
knew  since  I  read  of  Christian  trying  to  be  merry  in  the  Castle  of 
Giant  Despair.  In  that  same  day  I  traversed  the  city  to  see  authority 
armed  to  the  teeth  in  utterly  joyless  open  places.  I  visited  an  ex- 
hibition of  pictures  to  experience  the  same  sense  of  all  pervading 
oppression.  I  followed  a  crowd,  and  found  myself  one  of  another 
multitude  going  out  of  the  city  until  we  reached  a  place  where  the 
members  of  that  multitude  were  burying  their  dead ;  and  as  they 
swept  by,  the  train  of  young  dead  that  was  carried  in  the  sight  of  the 
sun  to  sleep  in  that  resting-place  was  to  me  as  appalling  as  it  was 
revealing.  It  was  like  lightning  in  persistent  discharge.  Peace, 
progress,  content,  happiness,  with  this  discharge  of  fearful  facts  in 
view !  A  fable  !  *  As  is  the  earthy,'  says  the  priest,  *  such  are  they 
also  that  are  earthy ; '  and  I  knew  that  I  had  never  understood  the 
nying  before. 

It  struck  me  for  the  first  time  as  I  witnessed  this  painful  phe- 
nomenon, that  with  so  much  young  death  there  could  no  more  be 
health  in  the  body  politic  than  in  the  body  corporeal.  We  sani- 
tarians are,  however,  only  bound  to  treat  of  that  which  belongs  to  our 
own  labours,  and  acknowledging  the  perils  incident  to  early  life, 
Ko.  625  (no.  czlt.  k.  8.)  D 
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and  it  may  be  even  recognising  the  shame  of  them,  have  before  us  the 
question  of  their  prevention  from  its  health  side  alone. 

That  we  may  approach  this  task  with  intelligence,  let  us  for  a 
short  time  glance  at  the  nature  of  the  perils  which  beset  the  spring- 
tide of  human  life,  and  the  period  bounded  by  maturity. 

The  perils  are  of  four  kinds : — 

1 .  Those  that  are  inherited. 

2.  Those  that  are  accidental. 

3.  Those  that  are  inflicted. 

4.  Those  that  are  acquired. 

Inherited  Perils. — Foremost  amongst  the  perils  to  life,  in  all  its 
stages,  but  especially  in  its  early  stages,  are  the  inherited.  We  may 
safely  say  that  no  one  is  bom  free  from  taint  of  disease,  and  we  may 
almost  say  with  equal  certainty,  that  there  is  no  definable  disease  that 
does  not  admit  of  being  called  hereditary,  unless  it  be  accidentally 
produced.  To  what  is  known  as  specific  disease,  the  disease  of 
diseases ;  to  struma,  or  scrofula,  and  its  ally,  if  not  the  same,  tuber- 
cular affection ;  to  cancer ;  to  rheumatism  and  gout ;  and  to  alcoholic 
degeneration,  the  grand  perils  of  life  are  mainly  due.  These  are 
the  bases  of  so  many  diseases  which  bear  different  names ;  these  so 
modify  diseases,  which  may  in  themselves  be  distinct,  that  if  they 
were  removed  the  dangers  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  These 
diseased  conditions  do  not,  however,  exhaust  the  list  of  fatal  common 
inheritances.  On  many  occasions,  for  several  years  past,  I  have  ob- 
served, and  maintained  the  observation,  that  some  diseases,  which 
are  to  be  noticed  in  a  coming  page,  as  communicable,  infectious,  or 
contagious,  are  also  classifiable  under  this  head.  I  am  satisfied  that 
quinsy,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and  even  what  is  called  drain  fever, 
typhoid,  are  often  of  hereditary  character.  I  have  known  a  family 
in  which  four  members  have  suffered  from  diphtheria,  a  parent  having 
had  the  same  affection,  and  probably  a  grand-parent.  I  have  known 
a  family  in  which  five  member  have,  at  various  periods,  suffered 
from  typhoid,  a  parent  and  a  grand-parent  having  been  subject  to  the 
same  disease.  I  have  known  a  family  in  which  quinsy  has  been  the 
marked  family  characteristic  for  four  generations.  These  persons 
have  been  the  sufferers  from  the  diseases  named,  without  any  obvious 
contraction  of  the  diseases,  and  without  having  any  companions  in 
their  sufferings.  They  were,  in  fact,  predisposed  to  produce  the 
poisons  of  the  diseases  in  their  own  bodies,  as  the  cobra  is  to  produce 
the  poisonous  secretion  which  in  its  case  is  a  part  of  its  natural 
organisation. 

Accidental  Perils. — Next  amongst  the  perils  wliich  beset  the 
early  life  are  the  accidental  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  the  mere  physical  accidents,  the  troubles  and  blows  to 
which  childhood  is  subjected.  Not  these  alone,  but  the  more  subtle 
accidents  which  are  incurred  through  exposure  to  vicis-situdes  of 
season,  and  to  the  influence  of  those  particles  of  tlio  comnumicable 
diseases,  which,  being  introduced  into  the  body,  inculiate  there,  and 
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transform  the  secretions  of  the  body  into  poisons  like  unto  them- 
selves. A  long  list  of  diseases  incident  to  the  spring-time  of  life  is 
fomid  in  these  two  classes  of  causes  of  diseases,  those  due  to  the  con- 
tagious particles  numbering  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  alone. 

The  grand  mortality  of  the  child-period  is  indeed  due  to  the  two 
classes  of  causes  now  under  our  consideration.  From  exposure  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  season  comes  foremost  of  all,  that  first  step  into  so  wide 
a  universe  of  evil,  the  common  cold,  or  catarrh.  Upon  that  comes 
the  continuous  visitation  which,  extending  to  the  puhnonary  surface, 
causes  bronchitis,  croup,  pneumonia,  tubercular  inflammation;  or, 
extending  to  the  mucous  surfeice  of  the  intestine,  causes  irritation 
there,  diarrhcea  and  choleraic  affection.  From  exposure,  again,  to 
the  poisons  of  the  communicable  diseases,  there  are  produced  the  long 
and  fatal  calendars  of  diseases  of  shortest  incubation,  like  cholera ;  of 
short  incubation,  like  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  erysipelas,  influenza, 
whooping-cough,  and  croup;  of  medium  incubation,  like  relapsing 
fever  and  cow-pox  ;  of  long  incubation,  like  small-pox,  chicken-pox, 
measles,  Grerman  measles,  typhus,  typhoid,  mumps,  and  malarial 
fever ;  and  of  longest  incubation,  like  hydrophobia.  The  returns  of 
the  R^^trar-General  will  show,  weekly,  how  in  persistent  procession 
these  diseases  march  through  the  land. 

Inflicted  Perils. — Third  amongst  the  perils  incident  to  the  early 
life  are  those  inflicted  by  reason  of  ignorance,  or  false  knowledge  and 
practice,  or  hard  necessity,  or  all  combined.  These  perils  begin  with 
the  earliest  days  of  infancy  and  continue  onward.  The  tight  swath- 
ing band  in  which  the  helpless  infant  is  enrolled,  as  if  it  were  an 
Egyptian  mummy ;  the  frequent  error  that  is  made  in  depriving  it 
of  its  natural  food,  its  mother^s  milk,  and  in  substituting  for  that 
true  standard  of  food,  foods  having  no  proper  arrangement  nor  proper 
assimilable  quality;  the  too  hasty  introduction  to  it  of  foods  in 
common  use  in  adult  life ;  the  not  uncommon  introduction  even  of 
stimulants  to  these  young ;  the  imperfect  feeding  of  the  mother,  and 
pampering  her  with  stimulants  when  she  undertakes  the  maternal 
duty  of  being  nurse  to  her  own  child ;  the  poisonous  method  of  giving 
soothing  or  narcotic  quieteners  to  children ;  the  almost  as  injurious 
plan  of  taking  up  children  from  their  gentle  life-giving  sleeps  and 
exposing  them  to  shocks,  surprises,  and  excitements,  that  are  in- 
jurious to  every  function  of  nutrition  and  of  mental  repose ;  the  con- 
finement of  the  child  in  close  rooms,  away  from  the  fresh  midday  air  ; 
the  evil  plan  of  taking  it  out  in  the  night  air  and  into  crowds  and 
noisy  places,  like  the  railway  station  or  busy  thoroughfare  ;  the  worse 
plan  still,  of  scolding,  frightening,  and  even  slapping,  the  helpless 
thing,  and  thereby  implanting  in  it  a  nervous  irritable  nature  which 
it  will  never  lose.  These  are  the  truly  crying  evils,  which  in  earliest, 
dreamiest,  and  most  eventful  days  and  months  of  human  life,  plant, 
imperceptibly,  their  accursed  stings  into  every  day  of  life  that  is  to 
follow.  If  young  animals  of  lower  life,  that  are  to  be  bought  and 
sold  and  made  gross  profit  upon,  were  to  be  subjected  to  the  same 
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penalties,  there  would  be  such  discomfiture  in  the  selling  of  them 
that  the  reform  of  the  manner  would  soon  be  accepted  by  the  most 
ignorant  salesman.  It  was  ro  in  the  time  of  the  insane  traffic  in 
human  flesh  and  blood.  The  child  of  the  choice  slave,  intended 
ultimately  for  the  market,  was  often  better  nurtured  in  its  infency 
than  the  child  of  the  man  who  owned  it,  and  became  a  better  speci- 
men of  humanity. 

These  evils  inflicted  on  childhood  in  its  first  estate  are,  moreover, 
followed  later  on  by  other  evils  not  less  reprehensible  and  by  one  worse 
than  all,  I  mean  the  evil  of  endeavouring,  during  the  time  when  all 
the  nervous  force  the  growing  frame  demands  is  barely  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  natural  wants  of  nutrition,  to  tax  that  growing  frame 
beyond  the  powers  that  belong  to  maturity,  with  competitive  mental 
and  physical  labours.  Both  good  in  their  way  in  moderate  form,  both 
necessary  for  health  in  moderate  form,  mental  and  physical  labours 
are,  in  these  days,  made  the  bane  of  the  nation.  The  false  and  use- 
less efforts  which  crumple  up  the  animal  and  spiritual  natures,  making 
distaste  for  all  labour  an  early  disease,  and  blighting  every  flower  of 
genius  so  soon  as  it  begins  to  bud,  is  equal  in  falsity  only  with  the 
conviction  it  engenders,  that  men  and  women  are  made  but  to  learn 
up  to  the  time  of  maturity,  and  that  an  education  which  is  not  what 
is  called  *  finished '  when  the  school  or  college  is  left  behind,  is  an 
education  that  can  never  be  made  up  in  aft^r  life.  I  know  nothing 
so  deathly  to  mind  and  body  as  this  anxiety,  now  all  but  national 
in  its  acceptance,  to  complete  education  within  twenty-one  years,  when 
the  fact  really  is  that  length  of  life,  and  length  of  happy  life,  depend 
on  the  continued  cultivation  of  mental  and  physical  existence  beyond 
all  else. 

He  who  has  ceased  to  learn  begins  to  die. 

Schools  for  boys  and  girls,  do  you  say  ?  *  Yes,'  I  reply ;  *  and 
schools  for  men  and  women  through  every  phase  of  life,  if  you  would 
have  them  complete  their  career.'  That  crystal  brain  of  the  young 
man,  surcharged  with  more  than  it  can  bear,  will  discharge  itself 
abruptly  and  remain  an  empty  shell.  But  the  crystal  brain,  always 
crystal,  slowly  charged  and  sedately  assimilating,  will  retain  its  natural 
lucidity  and  power  through  every  stage,  and  will  animate  to  its 
natural  termination  the  body  to  which  it  is  the  ministering  spirit. 

And  still  to  this  grand  evil  inflicted  on  youth  there  is  a  supple- 
mental evil  which  adds  physical  to  mental  scathing,  viz.,  the  com- 
mission of  corporeal  punishment  on  the  helpless  young,  before 
they  know  why  that  is  wrong  for  which  they  are  punished,  and 
often  when  no  wise  man  or  woman  could  detect  any  wrong  in  any 
part  of  the  savage  performance  save  the  wrong  done  by  the  one 
who  punishes.  To  me,  as  a  physician,  nothing  is  more  tainted  with 
iniquitous  injury  than  that  corporeal  punishment  of  children  which 
proceeds  to  teach  what  is  believed  to  be  wrong  by  the  instant  in- 
fliction of  physical  pain.  To  the  punished  and  the  punisher  alike 
the  system  is  as  mischievous  as  it  is  barbarous.     On  the  punished  it 
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brands  hate,  or  servility,  or  palpitating  fear.  On  the  punisher  it 
brands  coward,  tyrant,  hasty  adjudicator  of  rights  and  wrongs ;  while 
it  so  perverts  the  judgment  that  he  who  would  scorn  himself  if  he 
struck  a  woman,  will  think  the  act  right  if  a  child  be  the  object  of 
his  infliction.  In  another  century  it  will  sound  as  the  tones  of 
inquisitorial  suffering  sound  to  this,  that  in  our  public  schools,  not 
masters  merely,  but  masterful  boys,  should  be  trained,  during  the 
seed-time  of  health,  to  tund,  to  strike  with  ashen  rods,  their  younger, 
feebler  fellows  for  faults  or  failings,  or  it  may  indeed  be  for  virtues, 
which  they  themselves  are  not  old  enough  to  comprehend,  nor  wise 
enough  to  rectify,  did  they  so  much  as  comprehend. 

Acquired  Perils. — The  perils  acquired  by  the  young  themselves, 
acquired  as  a  rule  from  imitation  of  the  habits  of  their  seniors,  form 
a  last  part  of  the  dangers  incident  to  this  seed-time.  In  boys,  late 
hours,  smoking,  resort  to  the  use  of  stimulants,  indulgence  in  games 
of  chance,  and  self-infliction  of  early  worry,  are  special  acts  ruinous 
to  the  foundation  of  a  long  and  healthy  life.  In  girls,  the  passion 
for  unhealthy  systems  of  clothing;  for  compression  of  the  too  yielding 
chest  in  tight  unyielding  band  and  corset ;  the  carelessness  about 
clothing  in  cold  weather ;  the  desire  to  appear  in  late  evening 
assembly ;  the  recklessness  about  food  and  regularity  of  meals ;  the 
neglect  of  exercise,  and  the  too  frequent  fondness  of  affectation  in 
r^drd  to  good  conmion-sense  rules  of  manner  and  life,  are,  in  their 
way,  as  mischievous  as  the  errors  committed  by  the  juvenile  male 
community,  and  in  some  respects  lead  more  immediately  to  serious 
consequences. 

We  will  not,  however,  dwell  longer  on  this  theme,  for  the  faults 
that  might  be  included  in  it,  were  it  extended  to  its  full  length, 
would,  after  all,  be  found  to  be  but  the  reflected  faults  of  older 
humanity;  faults  irreparable  until  that  older  humanity  shows  the 
way  to  those  improvements  in  this  direction,  and  in  other  directions 
to  which  it  is  now  necessary  to  invite  your  attention. 

I  can  imagine  easily  enough  that  some  who  are  listening  to  the 
multiplied  evils  incident  to  the  seed-time  will  shrink  in  despair  from 
all  hope  of  amendment.  The  sense  of  necessity  of  youthful  death 
will  seem  for  a  moment  to  excuse  the  sense  of  shame.  I  hear  one, 
sighing,  say:  if  this  be  by  design,  it  is  vain  to  meet  it.  I  hear 
another  say :  if  this  be  by  no  design,  but  by,  as  it  were,  an  uni- 
versal accident  or  fortuitous  occurrence,  it  were  hopeless  to  try  to 
meet  it. 

For  my  part,  I  am  beset  with  no  such  doubts  or  fears.  If  I  begin 
to  think  ot  design,  the  design  I  think  of  is  poor  mine  ;  I  am  designing 
for  the  designer,  and  must  come  to  grief.  If  I  think  of  no  design,  I 
am  merely  building  up  something  from  the  minds  of  those  who  conjure 
up  design  from  their  own  designing.  I  therefore  am  content  to  feel 
assured  that  while  there  is  design  in  regard  to  this  mortal  life  of  man, 
it  is  out  of  the  range  of  my  inadequate  comprehension.    I  bow  my 
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head  and  say  I  do  not  know.  And  yet  there  are  lines  of  thought 
resting  on  knowledge  of  natural  facts  in  which  the  directions  of  the 
design  of  life  are  traceable ;  these  are  laid,  first,  in  the  observation 
of  constantly  recurring  phenomena  bearing  on  this  subject;  secondly, 
in  the  observation  of  those  phenomena  of  sentiment  or  undemon- 
strated  opinion  which  also  bear  upon  the  subject. 

Touching,  then,  the  actual  recurring  phenomena,  we  may,  I  think, 
discover  from  them  most  distinctly  that  the  tendency  of  human  life 
is  always  towards  a  more  perfect  condition ;  that  the  natural  tendency 
is  towards  a  more  perfected  life,  and  that  when  man  himself  does  not, 
in  ignorance  or  intention,  do  what  is  injurious  to  himself,  natural  law 
does  not.  Nature  follows  truly  its  own  course,  and  gives  us  no  help 
against  ourselves ;  but  the  moment  we  see  the  right  way  she  is  with 
us  in  our  eflForts,  and  with  giant  power  helps  us  on.  We  are  not  to 
natural  law  as  so  much  inanimate  matter ;  we  stand  above  natural  law 
as  we  stand  above  the  brutes.  As  our  divine  Plato  expresses  it,  *  We  are 
plants,  not  of  earth,  but  of  heaven ;  and  from  the  same  source  whence 
the  soul  first  arose,  a  divine  nature,  raising  aloft  our  head  and  root, 
directs  our  whole  corporeal  frame.' 

Towards  this  same  view  our  sentiments  converge.  We  compare 
all  that  is  desirable  to  all  that  is  healthy,  and  the  m/mrrvwm  honv/m 
of  our  wishes  is  the  sumrauTn  bonum  of  health.  We  cling  to  the 
idea  of  a  persistent  life  even  beyond  death :  a  life  encrowned  with 
such  health  that  to  be  sick  and  to  die  is  impossible.  We  cling  to  the 
idea  of  such  a  life  in  immeasured  happiness ;  a  life  devoid  of  pain 
and  sorrow,  a  perfected  health.  We  cling  to  the  idea  of  such  a  life 
in  realms  of  perpetual  beauty :  a  life  of  the  beautiful  of  beauties, 
health  in  its  completed  form  and  character. 

Thus,  in  this  instance,  reason  and  sentiment  are  one,  the  surest 
proof  of  truth. 

On  the  sentiment  involved  in  the  proposition  I  need  not  dwell : 
it  thrills  in  every  breast.  On  the  reason  I  am  bound  to  dwell,  and 
if  it  be  but  in  one  instance,  I  should  give  proof  of  it.  I  will  give 
one  :  a  contrast  of  good  and  evil,  of  health  and  disease  imder  human 
direction,  and,  I  may  say,  under  human  control. 

There  were,  some  years  ago,  two  communities  existing  at  one 
time,  and  noted  by  an  able  observer.  One  community  was  at  Mont- 
reux,  a  parish  in  the  canton  of  the  Vaud,  in  Switzerland,  a  parish 
of  two  thousand  eight  himdred  and  thirty-three  souls.  The  pastor, 
M.  Bridel,  kept  a  life-history  of  his  charge,  and  during  a  long  series 
of  years  recorded  births  at  the  rate  of  one  in  forty-five,  and  deaths 
one  in  sixty-four  annually,  a  death  rate  of  15*62  in  the  thousand. 
The  other  community  was  a  Busso-Greek,  existing  at  the  same  period 
of  time.  In  this  community  the  births  were  one  in  seventeen,  the 
deaths  one  in  twenty-five,  or  at  a  rate  of  forty  in  the  thousand.  In 
the  Switzer  parish  one  sixty-fourth  died  per  year ;  in  the  Kussian, 
one  twenty-fifth,  or  more  than  twice  as  many.  In  Montreux  four- 
fifths  of  those  bom  reached  twenty  years ;  in  the  Kussian  class,  six 
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hundred  and  six  out  of  one  thousand  perished  ere  they  had  attained 
their  fifteenth  year,  the  nuptial  garments  of  the  mothers  becoming, 
as  it  was  said,  the  shrouds  of  the  first-bom.  In  the  Swiss  community 
the  march  of  life,  seemingly  slow,  was  towards  health  and  an  im- 
proving life ;  in  the  Bussian  the  march  of  life,  seemingly  so  fruitful, 
if  it  had  been  calculated  by  the  birth-rate  alone,  was  the  most  fatal 
in  Europe. 

I  would  not,  for  my  part,  set  up  this  Swiss  parish  as  perfect — 
£Bur  from  it ;  it  was  but  half  perfect.  Still,  the  contrast  is  before  us. 
Why  did  it  exist  ?  The  answer  was  clear.  The  Swiss  success  was 
due  to  simple  forethought  and  the  virtue  of  continence.  Those 
civilised  peasants  of  the  Vaud  conserved  their  health,  their  hap- 
piness, their  life,  by  the  comparative  slowness  and  circumspection 
with  which  their  successive  races  were  brought  upon  the  scene  of  the 
world.  Those  uncivilised  Eussian-Greeks,  reckless  as  to  birth, — 
not  much  more  reckless  than  some  English  towns  have  been  in  our 
time, — lost  their  health,  their  happiness,  their  life,  by  their  mad 
growth  of  life.  With  them  death  was  the  shadow  of  birth ;  and  they 
had  no  shame.  In  our  present  day,  in  our  best  communities,  though 
the  reason  for  the  shame  is  less  than  it  was,  yet  still  it  is  double,  in 
the  seed-time  of  health,  what  it  ought  to  be  or  what  it  need  to  be. 
That  the  reason  for  it  diminishes  is  proof  enough  that  it  may 
diminish  more ;  nay,  may  become  refined  to  the  delicacy  of  suscepti- 
bility of  those  who  dared  not  let  the  sun  behold  their  young  dead. 

How  towards  this  perfection  shall  we  wend  our  course  ? 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  seed-time  of  youth  there  are  four  in- 
fluences at  work,  sustaining  the  perils  that  bring  the  cause  of  shame. 
It  is  by  carefully  and  earnestly  correcting  these  that  our  course  shall 
be  towards  success  and  honourable  vitality. 

To  those  inherited  perils  of  which  I  have  spoken  our  minds  must 
first  be  turned.  Say  you,  the  task  of  reducing  them  is  difficult, 
delicate  ?  It  is  all  that.  But  it  is  not  insurmountable  in  a  world 
that  has  commenced  to  throw  off  its  animal  impulses,  and  to  reason, 
and  to  believe  that  *  from  the  same  source  whence  the  soul  first 
arose,  a  divine  nature,  raising  aloft  our  head  and  root,  directs  our 
whole  corporeal  frame.' 

I  know,  and  it  is  hopefullest  knowledge,  that  I  shall  be  listened 
to  by  thousands  with  attention  and  respect  when  I  urge  that  in 
r^;ard  to  these  inherited  perils,  wise  men  and  wise  women  will  soon 
b^in  to  think,  even  in  relation  to  the  marriage  tie,  before  they  of  a 
certainty  inflict  those  perils  on  the  world.  And  with  this  hesitation 
such  good  will  come  as  I  dare  not  express.  Let  it  be  known  that 
there  are  certain  marriages  which  must  lead  to  intermarriages  of 
disease  of  body  or  mind ;  let  it  be  known  that  results  of  combinations 
of  this  kind  are  inevitable  towards  premature  death ;  let  it  be  known 
that  results  of  combinations  of  this  kind  are  as  inevitable  towards 
sickness  and  death  as  combinations  of  health  are  inevitable  towards 
health  and  long  life,  and  we  cannot  but  feel  sure  that  no  perversity 
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of  folly  can  long  continue  to  produce  through  birth  the  most  fatal 
types  6f  all  the  fatalities.  Let  hereditary  health  be  once  recognised 
as  an  element  of  the  marriage  contract,  and  the  health  and  life  of 
the  nation  will  receive  a  lease  that  shall  double  the  value  of  one  and 
the  duration  of  the  other.  1  speak  on  this  point  not  from  simple 
enthusiastic  hope,  but  happily  from  a  knowledge  singularly  cheering. 
A  short  chapter  of  mine  in  '  Diseases  of  Modern  Life,'  entitled  *  The 
Intermarriage  of  Disease,'  has  itself  in  the  last  six  years  been  the 
means  of  checking  many  of  what  would  have  been  most  deplorable 
instances  of  these  intermarriages. 

While  this  reform  lingers  we  have  some  direct  means  in  our 
hands  for  lessening  the  extent  of  even  propagated  perils.  The  tend- 
ency of  hereditary  perils  is  towards  removal  when  the  influences 
which  support  them  and  nurture  them  are  removed.  By  beginning 
early  in  life  to  place  those  who  are  bom  to  peril  in  conditions  tor  good 
life,  it  is  astonishing  how  much  can  be  practically  done  for  them  iu 
their  bad  if  not  in  their  worst  estate.  Take  as  an  example  of  this 
reforming  service  the  Anerley  Schools,  where  waifs  and  strays  of 
society,  born  to  all  kinds  of  physical  perils,  are  tended  and  trained  in 
mental  and  physical  arts.  It  is  like  a  regeneration.  The  bloodless, 
the  scrofulous,  the  rachitic,  the  rheumatic,  predisposed  by  birth  to 
these  afflictions,  burst  out  into  such  active  life  that  the  diatheses 
seem  in  abeyance.  Nature,  always  pursuing  her  unchanging  course, 
would  go  with  a  bad  system,  no  doubt,  and  cure  the  world  of  those 
affected  by  sweeping  them  from  it,  if  tliey  were  left  to  their  fate. 
Happily  she  goes  also  with  those  who  work  to  save,  and,  aiding  them, 
cures  the  world  by  restoring  to  it  its  life  and  re-endowing  it  with 
health. 

In  this  cause  and  course  the  schoolmaster  becomes  the  physician, 
and  the  more  we  have  of  this  branch  of  the  healing  faculty  the 
better  for  us  all. 

In  the  removal  of  the  diseases  by  inheritance  there  are,  then,  two 
modes  of  treatment,  the  preventive  and  curative :  preventive  in 
wisdom  of  selection  of  parentage ;  curative  in  training  those  wliom 
no  prevention  has  blessed,  into  the  choicest  conditions  for  health  in 
the  seed-time  of  health. 

There  is  yet  another  removable  cause  of  these  perils  which  I  dare 
not,  though  I  touch  it  with  lightest  finger,  omit.  It  is  indicated  ou 
the  chart  of  sin  and  shame  in  dark,  black,  pall-like  blot.  It  is  the 
physical  crime  which  men  and  women  commit  when  in  days  of  re- 
sponsible life  they  acquire  to  themselves  by  intemperance  and  other 
terrible  indulgences  those  inheritances  of  crime  which  pass  to  their 
children  and  proclaim  their  shame  through  them.  If  we  could  take 
the  world,  drowsy  in  ignorant  lusts,  and  shake  it  into  knowledge  here, 
what  crime  and  shame  were  saved  in  one  generation,  none  can  tell. 
I  know  the  mass  to  be  reformed  is  huge  as  the  mightiest  mountain, 
dense  as  lead.  But  faith  and  knowledge  in  steady  action  are  all- 
potent  even  for  overcoming  of  this  present  overwhelming  difficulty* 
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The  accidental  perils  nvhich  beset  the  young  in  the  seed-time  of 
health,  and  which  we  accept  as  evils  which  sanitarians  are  bound 
specially  to  combat ;  those  serious  perils  which  spring  from  the  ex- 
posure of  the  body  to  the  poisonous  particles  which  produce  disease 
by  contagion  or  infection,  come  next  before  us  for  removal.  We 
call  these  perils  contagious  diseases;  we  call  them  plagues  or 
pestilences ;  and  in  respect  to  them  we  have  learned  much  that  is 
accurate,  and,  I  fear,,  much  that  is  inaccurate.  What  is  accurate 
is,  however,  the  most  important.  We  know  the  number  of  these 
diseases  ;  we  know  that  their  number  is  limited,  that  it  is  confined 
to  thirty  at  the  most,  and  practically  to  little  over  half  thirty. 
We  know  that  the  members  of  this  class  of  diseases  have  dififerent 
periods  of  incubation,  that  is  to  say,  of  period  intervening  between 
the  reception  of  the  poison  and  the  development  of  the  symptoms 
produced  by  the  poison.  We  know  that  the  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
eases, once  developed,  run  a  regular  course.  We  know  that  some 
persons  are  more  susceptible  to  them  than  others.  We  know  that, 
to  a  certain  extent,  one  attack  of  suffering  from  many  of  the  dis- 
eases is  a  cause  of  exemption  from  a  future  attack.  We  know  that 
the  diseases  assume  an  epidemic  or  spreading  character,  and  that 
each  of  them  has  its  season  in  which  its  spread  is  so  remarkable  that 
its  general  course  may  be  charted  or  outlined  as  connected  with  the 
time  of  weeks  or  months  or  years.  And  if,  regarding  the  nature  of 
the  poisons  which  produce  the  diseases  we  knew  least  and  are  most 
divided,  we  have,  at  all  events,  this  precious  knowledge,  that  the 
poisons  themselves  are  removable  and  destructible,  so  that  they  lie 
within  the  range  of  human  control. 

What  is  more,  we  have  the  clearest  demonstration  that  while 
the  poisons  of  these  diseases  can  be  generated,  cultivated,  and  dis- 
seminated, when  the  conditions  for  such  generation,  cultivation,  and 
dissemination  are  present,  they  can  also  be  prevented  to  such  an 
extent  that  places  which  were  their  favoured  homes  can  be  made 
the  places  in  which  they  cannot  live. 

When  you  enter  a  court  of  justice,  to  this  day  in  some  old  country 
assize  town,  you  see  lying  before  my  Lord  Judge  a  bunch  of  rue.  My 
Ix>rd  himself  may  not  know  what  that  bunch  of  rue  means,  and  the 
man  who  cuts  it  and  lays  it  out  will  give  you,  if  you  ask  him,  the 
strangest  version  of  the  cereqiony.  Some  will  rue  the  day  when  my 
Lord  Judge  comes  down  to  try.  That  is  true,  many  will  rue  the  day ; 
but  the  meaning  is  not  there.  That  bunch  of  rue  was  once,  not  very 
long  ago,  the  supposed  antiseptic  or  purifier  which  interposed  between 
my  Lord  Judge's  nose  and  the  fever-stricken  prisoners  at  the  bar  before 
him.  Once,  not  very  long  ago,  the  gaols  from  whence  those  prisoners 
were  brought  were  the  centres  of  the  great  pestilent  disease,  typhus. 
The  men,  stived  up  in  those  horrid  dens,  f^  with  air  charged  with 
their  own  emanations,  and  fed  with  food  on  which  they  starved, 
generated  the  contagion  of  disease.  They  were  the  cobras  of  society, 
secreting  a  poison  worse  than  the  cobra's,  a  poison  volatile,  subtle. 
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deadly,  that  would  diffuse  into  the  air,  and  not  spare  my  Lord  him- 
self if  he  came  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence.  The  gaols  then 
were  the  foci  of  fever.  But  a  change  took  place.  Howard,  who  was 
as  good  a  sanitarian  as  he  was  a  philsoithropist,  and  whose  rules  for  the 
construction  of  sick  hospitals  remain  model  rules  to  this  hour,  pro- 
claimed his  mission.  The  gaols  began  to  improve ;  one  improvement 
of  a  sanitary  kind  followed  upon  another  improvement ;  the  results 
began  to  arrest  attention,  and  the  good  that  wa^  being  done  increased 
and  increased  with  every  year.  And  now,  what  think  you  is  the 
triumph  ?  The  triumphant  result  is  that  in  the  gaols,  the  foci  once 
of  disease  of  the  spreading  kind  and  of  worst  types,  spreading  diseases 
cannot  practically  exist  at  all.  We  might  lay  roses  before  my  Lord 
to-day  instead  of  rue,  or  lay  the  rue  on  the  dock  instead  of  the  bench, 
for  the  prisoner,  in  matter  of  risk  from  contagion,  is  actually  safer 
than  his  judge. 

I  cannot  overstate  this  lesson.  If  the  homes  of  those  who  live 
in  the  seed-time  of  health ;  if  the  nursery,  the  sclioolroom,  the 
school  dormitory,  the  playground,  were  only  kept  in  the  same  state 
of  physical  purity  as  the  model  prison,  the  perils  from  the  accidental 
diseases  caused  by  infectious  particles  of  diseases  were  soon  removed, 
and  the  imniorteUea  we  see  on  the  little  graves  so  thickly  laid  in 
cemetery  and  churchyard  were  as  little  called  for  as  the  rue  on 
my  Lord's  dais. 

To  you  who  are  interested  in  the  events  that  occur  in  the  seed- 
time of  health  I  press  this  lesson.  I  press  it  because  of  the  truth  it 
conveys,  the  plain,  the  practical  truth,  that  the  simplest  means  are 
all  that  are  demanded  for  the  removal  of  the  most  fatal  of  human 
foes.  You  are  masters  and  mistresses  yourselves  of  the  position. 
Those  shame-faced  mourners,  who  would  not  let  the  sim  see  their 
faults  and  sorrows,  were  not  so  much  masters  of  the  position,  per- 
chance, as  you  are ;  had  not  the  dearly-bought  experience  that  has 
been  incurred  for  you.  Shall  you  be  less  shamed  than  they  when 
death  from  accidental  causes  which  you  could  so  largely  control  comes 
to  your  door  or  enters  your  domicile  ?  Again  I  press  this  lesson,  and 
there  is  need  of  it  again,  for  yet  another  reason.  Science,  in  the 
main  most  useful,  but  sometimes  proud,  wild,  and  erratic,  is  lately 
proposing  a  desperate  device  founded  on  an  hypothesis  clever  and 
specious,  but  not  yet  gilded  with  wisdom  or  proof,  for  the  prevention 
of  these  infectious  perils.  She  proposes  to  prevent  one  peril  by 
setting  up  another.  She  would  inoculate  new  diseases  into  our  old 
stock  in  the  anticipation  that  thereby  the  new  diseases  will  put  out 
the  old.  This  may  be  called  homoeopathy  on  the  grand  scale  ;  and 
if  it  goes  on  we  may  soon  see  the  ranks  of  sanitarians  divided  into 
two  ranks,  as  we  see  in  medicine  the  regular  and  the  homoeopathic 
practitioners.  I  pray  you  be  not  led  away  by  this  new  conceit  of 
prevention.  In  infinitesimals,  the  homoeopathic  principle  may  be 
harmless  enough,  and  on  the  old  adage. 
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Onr  doctor  is  a  man  of  akill ; 

If  he  does  you  no  harm,  he  will  do  you  no  ill — 

it  may  sometimes  seem  to  compare  favourably  with  heroic  methods  of 
cure.  But  homoeopathy  on  this  grand  scale — this  manufacture  of 
spic-and-span  new  diseases  in  our  human,  bovine,  equine,  and  canine, 
perhaps  feline  species — is  too  much  to  bear  the  thought  of,  when  we 
know  that  perfect  purity  of  life  is  all-sufficient  to  remove  what  exists, 
without  invoking  what  now  is  not.  I  doubt,  indeed,  whether  it  were 
not  better  to  continue  in  our  present  imperfect  state  than  ventiu'e  to 
make  new  additions  of  prophylactic  maladies;  and  content,  with 
Hamlet's  sage  advice. 

Bather  bear  the  ills  we  have. 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of. 

By  a  few  rules,  in  short,  which  all  prudent  and  wise  people  may 
carry  out  in  their  own  homes,  the  accidental  perils  of  the  seed-time 
may  be  kept  from  the  homestead  as  easily  as  from  the  prison-house. 
Let  every  man  and  wife  be  their  own  sanitarians  and  make  their 
house  a  centre  of  sanitation.  Let  in  the  sun ;  keep  out  the  damp ; 
separate  the  house  from  the  earth  beneath  ;  connect  the  house  with 
the  air  above ;  once,  nay  twice,  a  year  hold  the  Jewish  Passover,  and 
allow  no  leaven  of  disease  to  remain  in  any  comer  or  crevice;  let  the 
house  cleanse  itself  of  all  impurities  as  they  are  produced ;  eat  no 
unclean  thing ;  come  back  to  the  first-fruits  of  the  earth  for  food ; 
drink  no  impure  drink ;  wear  no  impure  clothing ;  do  no  impure  act ; 
and  all  the  good  that  science  can  render  you  is  at  your  absolute 
command. 

The  perils  incident  to  the  seed-time  of  health  which  I  have  called 
injlidtedj  come  before  us  as  altogether  removable.  To  remove  them 
skill  even  is  not  demanded ;  nothing  is  demanded  but  common 
human  nature  and  common  human  sense.  That  every  mother  should 
nurse  her  own  child ;  that  in  the  early  days  of  life,  before  the  con- 
ficiousness  is  naturally  developed,  the  blessed  sleep  of  infancy  should 
be  allowed  its  natural  course ;  that  the  senses  should  not  be  oppressed 
until  they  are  duly  developed ;  that  the  quickly  breathing  lungs  should 
be  fed  with  fresh  air ;  that  the  yet  feeble  digestive  organs  should  be 
supplied  with  simple  food  ;  that  the  growing  body  should  be  clothed  in 
warm  and  loose  garments ;  these,  surely,  are  practices  the  simplest 
people  can  carry  out,  practices  easier  than  most  which  now  prevail. 
Again,  that  gentleness  should  be  the  law  of  treatment  to  the  young, 
and  that  the  mind  should  be  taught  to  know  before  the  body  is  taught 
to  suffer,  that  surely  is  a  practice  which  all  can  carry  out ;  a  practice 
which  both  for  learner  and  teacher  is  easier  and  better  than  many 
which  now  prevail.  Once  more,  that  the  growing  bodies  of  our 
youth  of  both  sexes  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  full  force  of 
the  growing  power  allotted   to  them;   that  such  power  should  be 
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permitted  to  play  its  part  for  their  nutrition,  so  that  the  body  may 
be  endowed  with  its  full  maturity;  that,  surely,  is  a  practice  of 
letting  nature  have  her  free  course, — in  other  words,  of  letting  well 
alone, — which  all  can  follow  much  more  easily  than  most  practices  that 
now  prevail.  Lastly,  that  the  growing  mind  should  be  permitted  its 
free  and  natural  course  to  grow  and  grow  throughout  the  whole  term 
of  its  earthly  life,  and  not  be  killed  in  its  early  career  by  the  insane 
pressure  of  labours  it  is  utterly  unable  to  bear,  or  to  apply  if  it  could 
bear  them ;  that,  surely,  is  a  practice  simplest  of  all,  most  natural  of 
all,  and  most  certain  for  the  promotion  of  intellectual  and  social 
advancement. 

The  fourth  series  of  perils  incident  to  the  seed-time  of  health — 
those  which  I  have  designated  the  induced^  are,  like  the  last,  entirely 
under  human  command.  For  them  to  be  removed,  however,  a 
reform  beginning  with  those  who  have  passed  the  seed-time  is  the 
absolute  necessity.  These  perils  must  cease,  and  can  only  cease,  by  the 
process  of  the  younger  learning  what  is  right  from  the  examples  of  the 
older  and  the  wiser  creations  of  humanity.  While  middle-aged  and  old 
men  and  women  indulge  in  low  and  injurious  luxuries  and  pleasures, 
which  inevitably  shorten  and  embitter  existence  ;  while  these  revel  in 
intemperance,  and  break  every  sanitary  law  in  the  Decalogue  and  out 
of  it,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  imitative  youth  will  do  less  than 
follow  in  their  staggering  and  bewildering  footsteps.  What  now  is 
wanted  is  the  ideal  of  a  new  nobility.  In  the  wild-boar  days  of 
human  existence,  in  days  when  men,  hardly  emancipated  from  lower 
forms  of  life,  crept  out  of  their  caves,  their  huts,  their  walled  prisons, 
to  see  their  nobler  species  go  forth  to  exercise  those  rude  arts  of 
fighting,  hunting,  revelling,  which  formed  the  whole  art  of  civilisa- 
tion, there  was  a  nobility  which  deserved  the  name,  the  representa- 
tive of  necessity.  But  now,  when  these  arts  have  degenerated  into 
mere  childish  imitations,  mere  apedoms  of  the  great  past,  they  are 
but  injurious  pretensions  for  nobility  of  soul  and  body.  Once  noble 
according  to  the  spirit  of  their  day,  they  are  in  this  day  ignoble. 
'Gamblings  and  struggles  for  money,  false  fame,  false  hopes,  false 
health,  they  kill  the  older,  cripple  the  younger,  pervert  all.  I  say 
nothing  but  what  is  good  of  physical  exercise ;  I  would  that  every 
school  were  a  gymnasium ;  I  would  that  every  man  and  woman  could 
ride  well,  walk  well,  and  skilfully  exercise  every  sense  and  every  limb. 
I  urge  only  that  this  example  be  set,  that  all  exercises,  whether  of 
body  or  mind,  be  carried  out  in  purest  habitude  and  in  accordance 
with  the  enlightening  progress  of  the  age. 

Approaching  now  the  close  of  my  discourse,  I  find  two  applica- 
tions of  thought  with  which  briefly  to  trouble  you ;  one  general,  the 
other  local  and  connected  with  this  passing  hour.  I  have  tried  to 
bring  before  you  the  seed-time  of  health,  the  time  when  this 
humanity  of  ours,  in  body,  mind,  and  spirit,  is  learning  either  to  live 
well  or  to  live  ill,  to  live  long  or  to  live  short,  according  to  its  life  in 
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the  seed-time.  I  have  shown  how  bad  is  the  seed-time,  how  press- 
ing the  shame  of  it  and  how  shameless  nevertheless.  I  have  tried  to 
show  what  are  the  elements  of  reform  which  in  that  seed-time  are 
required.  In  general  expression  of  thought  I  would,  respectfully  as 
earnestly,  ask  those  who  rule  and  govern  us  to  look  at  this  period  of 
life  as  it  is;  to  make  it  their  test  object  of  good  or  bad  government ; 
to  assure  themselves  that  when  the  death-roll  of  this  period  of  life 
reports  itself  filling,  filled,  the  government  is  bad,  happiness  out  of 
the  question;  peace,  order,  national  greatness  all  impossible;  that 
when  the  death-roll  of  this  period  is  emptying,  is  emptied,  all  is  well ; 
that  life  then  promises  to  run  its  completed  course,  and  peace, 
concord,  and  prosperity  to  accompany  the  health  that  is  ensured. 

But  to  you,  Brightonians,  I  address  myself  specially.  It  may  easily 
be  your  fiate,  if  you  will  it  so  to  be,  to  have  less  cause  for  shame  than 
even  those  shrinking  mourners  of  whom  I  drew  a  picture  in  my 
opening  lines.  You,  planted  by  the  silver  sea,  have  now,  in  spite  of 
yourselves,  a  health  you  do  not  of  yourselves  deserve.  You,  whose 
coats  the  breeze  of  the  sea  brushes,  whose  homes  it  of  its  own  wild 
will  cleanses,  you  are  made  for  the  work  of  tending  those  who  are 
living  in  the  seed-time  of  health.  That  specifically,  in  so  &r  as  your 
resources  permit,  is  your  great  mission.  You  have  called  us  sani- 
tarians here  to  speak  the  truth  that  is  in  us.  Let  our  meeting  be 
useful,  and  the  date  from  whence  you  move  until  the  shame  of  mortal 
events  the  sun  should  never  witness  be  felt  whenever  they  occur.  You 
have  before  you  opportunities  almost  without  parallel.  You  have 
Nature  with  you  in  all  her  freshness,  expanse,  and  beauty.  Learn  her 
ways  from  herself.  Embarrassed  by  no  traditions  of  antiquarian 
treasures,  you  can  pull  down  and  rebuild  as  freely  as  .you  can  build 
anew.  You  are  already  a  school-ground  of  schools :  let  that  be  your 
abiding  tradition,  and  make  your  town,  in  which  the  ideal  of  a  model 
city  was  announced,  be  the  model  Hygeiopolis  itself,  the  Common- 
health  of  the  Commonwealth.  Then  your  sons,  proud  of  their  an- 
cestry, shall  realise  even  here,  that '  as  is  the  heavenly,  such  are  they 
also  that  are  heavenly ; '  and  approaching  the  Infinite  Spirit,  from 
whom  all  proceed  and  to  whom  all  return,  shall  declare,  not  in  words 
merely  but  in  very  deeds,  that  perfected  consummation  of  sanitary 
pnnciple : — *  Thy  will  be  done  on  Earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven.' 
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IT  is  rather  surprising  that  the  combined  operations  of  worms  in 
great  numbers  and  for  a  g^eat  length  of  time  have  been  hither- 
to so  little  noticed.  For  anyone  who  walks  over  a  grass-plot,  and 
observes  the  number  of  worm-casts,  each  consisting  of  from  a  quarter 
to  half  an  ounce  of  tine  black  earth,  or  even  more,  must  perceive  that 
a  very  considerable  disturbance  of  the  imder  soil  is  constantly 
going  on.  If,  moreover,  he  finds  that  worm-casts,  which  have  been 
swept  away  or  removed,  are  replaced  in  a  single  night,  he  will  be 
aware  that  if,  say,  even  an  ounce  of  subsoil  is  thus  daily  brought  up 
from  the  depth  of  many  inches  oyer  a  square  yard,  the  quantity  so 
raised  to  the  surface  in  a  year,  and  spread  by  rain,  wind,  and  the 
tread  of  cattle,  over  an  acre  of  ground,  must  amount  to  many  tons. 
This  earthy  matter  is  dispersed  among  the  roots  and  root-leaves  of 
grasses  and  other  low-growing  plants,  which  in  turn  are  always 
making  an  effort  to  grow  through  and  out  of  them ;  so  that  in  the 
course  of  years  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  may  be  said  to  con-- 
sist  entirely  of  a  layer  of  worm-earth.  The  somewhat  sticky  or 
viscous  consistency  of  worm-casts  causes  them  at  once  to  adhere  to 
plants,  and  to  be  less  easily  dissolved  by  rain  and  dew.  The  air  finds 
its  way  through  worm-holes  to  the  deeper  roots,  and  this  alone  un- 
doubtedly gives  a  great  stimulus  to  growth. 

Mr.  Da^rwin  (p.  165)  estimates  the  outspread  of  fresh  earth  at 
eighteen  tons  in  a  year  for  every  acre  of  land  in  which  worms  are 
tolerably  numerous.  This,  of  course,  is  a  much  larger  amount  than 
is  usually  spread  over  the  fields  by  the  farmer  in  the  shape  of 
manure  ;  and  worm-casts  are  really  manure,  not  only  as  being  com- 
posed of  finely  mixed  and  triturated  mould,  but  as  containing  some 
acids  derived  firom  digested  vegetable  matter  in  the  passage  through 
the  animal's  intestines.  For  worms  ecUi  earth,  besides  consuming 
prodigious  quantities  of  decaying  v^etable  matter.  They  are  ex- 
tremely greedy  creatures,  and  leaves  pulled  into  their  holes  are  soon 
drawn  down  and  devoured.  It  is  certain  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
leaves  which  &11  in  autumn,  and  which  seem  so  soon  and  so  myste- 
riously to  disappear,  are  disposed  of  in  this  way.  Any  observer  may 
notice  fields  and  lawns  bristling  with  leaves,  mostly  grouped  in 
little  bunches  with  the  stalk  upwards ;  and  that  in  a  very  short  time 
nothing  is  left  but  the  fibrous  skeletons  of  midribs  and  stalks  that 
have  been  drawn  by  worms  into  the  mouths  of  their  holes.  Newly 
fallen  leaves  may  indeed  be  blown  away  into  hedge-bottoms  and 
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ditches ;  but  in  a  short  time  leaves  on  a  meadow  become  so  saturated 
by  rain  and  dew,  and  retained  by  the  growth  of  grass,  that  the  wind 
does  not  stir  them  at  all. 

To  make  this  point  quite  clear,  I  selected  a  spot  on  a  meadow 
thickly  studded  with  worm-casts,  but  quite  clear  of  leaves,  being  fiBur 
from  any  trees.  Over  it  I  scattered  a  few  handfuls  of  damp  and 
sodden  fallen  leaves  of  different  kinds,  treading  them  down  so  that 
they  could  not  be  blown  away.  I  visited  the  spot  daily  for  a  week, 
and  watched  the  gradual  decrease  till  not  a  single  leaf  was  left.  I 
think  worms  come  out  at  night  and  feed  on  leaves  not  drawn  into 
their  holes.  The  latter  expedient  is  adopted  to  supply  food  in  the 
daytime.  Leaves  may  often  be  found  gnawed  into  rags,  which  have 
evidently  never  been  twisted  into  a  plug  for  a  worm-hole.  I  do  not 
think  slugs  or  snails  ever  feed  on  dead  leaves. 

If  the  worm-casts  are  dissolved  in  water,  a  quantity  of  sand  or 
chalk,  according  to  the  subsoil  in  which  they  burrow,  may  often  be 
observed,  together  with  small  pellets  of  half-digested  fibre,  and 
minute  particles  of  lime,  cinder,  or  stone.  Now  the  rich  black  mould 
may  afford  some  nourishment,  but  pure  sand  cannot.  The  inference 
is,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  earth  bored  out  of  the  hole  is  actually 
swallowed,  and  ejected  on  the  surface.  The  mole,  whose  larger 
operations  are  very  similar,  simply  clears  out  its  tunnel  by  raking  the 
earth  in  a  hillock  through  a  hole  in  the  grass.  The  turf-clad  ant- 
hills, with  which  fields  and  conmions  are  sometimes  covered,  are 
formed  in  the  same  way,  by  vegetation  ever  rising  above  the  level  of 
the  crumbled  earth,  scooped  out  of  the  nests  of  Forrrdca  fiava.  The 
worm  eats  its  way  in ;  fresh  undersoil  is  constantly  brought  up  firom 
a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  supplied  to  the  roots  of  grass ;  and 
thus  the  surface  is  ever  being  renewed  for  the  nourishment  of  new 
vegetation,  as  the  old  dies  and  is  eaten  up.  In  loose  soil,  the  worm 
effects  an  entrance  by  pushing  aside  the  earth ;  for  it  is  a  strong, 
muscular  creature  in  proportion  to  its  size.  But  as  tliis  is  impossible 
in  compact  earth,  another  process  is  adopted — that  of  boring  like  a 
gimlet,  in  which  case  all  the  earth  removed  passes  through  the  body. 
I  have  dissolved  black  worm-casts  in  water,  and  found  that  in  some  of 
them  nearly  half  the  sediment  was  pure  sand.  Place  a  large  lob-worm 
in  a  pot  of  loose  earth,  and  it  will  push  its  way  down  so  as  to  be  out 
of  sight  in  a  few  minutes.  Small  as  its  mouth  is,  and  quite  tooth- 
less, it  can  suck  down  an  immense  quantity  of  matter  in  a  short 
time. 

An  enormous  quantity  of  earth  is  taken  into  the  stomachs  of 
animals  in  grazing.  Whether  they  like  earth  or  not,  they  cannot 
help  eating  it ;  for  the  worm-casts  stand  up  erect  like  so  many  little 
towers,  and  some  must  be  taken  in  with  almost  every  mouthful  of 
grass.  This  earth  then  undergoes  another  modification,  by  being 
spread  in  the  form  of  dung  from  the  larger  animals.  That  cattle 
actually  enjoy  eating  earth  is  certain ;  a  horse  fed  on  hay  will  lick 
earth  greedily  with  his  tongue,  as  I  have  myself  witnessed ;  and  very 
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often  he  will  stir  up  the  water  of  a  pond  with  his  foot  in  order  to 
make  it  muddy  before  drinking. 

It  is  conceivable  that,  as  there  seems  a'  use  and  a  fitness  in 
everything  in  Nature,  the  peculiar  tower-shaped  form  of  the  worm- 
cast  is  anything  but  *  accidental.'  It  may  be  that  a  quantity  of 
earth  is  essentisd  to  the  digestion  of  the  graminivorous  animals,  and 
that  it  is  supplied  to  th%m  in  this  way,  as  well  as  by  roots  pulled  up 
in  grazing.  If  so,  both  the  grass  that  grows  and  the  means  of  assimi- 
lating it  are  largely  due  to  the  unseen  workers  which  swarm  in 
every  garden  and  every  meadow.  In  the  space  of  a  single  measured 
square  yard  of  grass  I  have  counted  as  many  as  sixty  worm-casts,  and 
collected  from  them  earth,  roughly  speaking,  enough  to  fill  a  half- 
pint  pot. 

Another  function  of  worms  is  the  germination  of  seeds.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  see  the  seed  of  the  ash  or  the  sycamore 
drawn  into  a  worm-hole  and  rooting  there.  Experiments  made  with 
worms  kept  in  a  flower-pot  of  moist  earth  show  that  they  will  drag 
down  seeds  of  almost  any  kind,  that  these  seeds  generally  grow,  and 
that  the  worm  feeds  on  the  rootlets.  Mr.  Darwin  is  of  opinion  (p. 
115)  that  small  seeds  and  stones  are  carried  down  for  the  purpose  of 
lining  the  bottom  of  the  holes. 

A  curious  proof  that  worms  do  nibble  roots  is  the  languishing 
state  of  a  plant  in  a  flower-pot  which  happens  to  contain  a  worm. 
The  worm  will  grow,  is  never  seen  on  the  surface  (for  worms  seldom 
come  out  except  at  night),  and,  having  no  dead  leaves  to  feed  on,  it 
will  gnaw  the  rootlets  of  the  plant,  which  in  turn  will  languish. 
Ctenerally,  a  few  pellets  of  black  earth  will  be  found  under  the  aper- 
ture at  the  bottom — an  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  malady.  Turn 
your  pot' upside  down,  and  you  will  find  your  enemy  in  the  form  of  a 
lob-worm,  coiling  itself  among  the  roots.  I  sprinkled  some  canary- 
seed  round  three  worm-holes  in  my  garden,  and  the  very  next  morn- 
ing considerably  more  than  half  had  been  dragged  down  each  hole. 
The  next  morning  every  seed  was  gone,  and  not  by  birds,  for  I 
watched  the  seeds  in  the  day-time.  Moreover,  I  found  seeds  sticking 
in  the  holes. 

About  three  years  ago,  I  made  many  careful  experiments  on  the 
food  and  habits  of  the  earth-worm,  the  results  of  which  were 
published  in  Nos.  162  and  163  of  ^Science  Gossip,*  and  reprinted  in 
*  Natural  History  Sambles '  by  J.  E.  Taylor.  They  agree  in  nearly 
every  respect  with  Mr.  Darwin's  observations.  But  they  differ  in 
one  important  particular.  Mr.  Darwin  says  (p.  30)  that  worms  are 
very  fond  of  fresh  raw  meat.  Many  attempts  to  get  them  to  eat  any 
kind  of  meat,  while  kept  in  a  flower-pot,  were  failures,  though  bits 
of  stick,  string,  leaves,  feathers,  straw,  &c.,  were  readily  drawn 
into  their  holes,  and  seeds  scattered  on  the  surface  were  always 
removed. 

The  intelligence  shown  by  worms  in  drawing  in  leaves  nearly 
always  with  the  stalk  upwards  and  the  pointed  end  downwards,  is 
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•veiy  remarkable  indeed ;  for  it  unquestionably  shows  a  design  which 
in  a  creature  without  brain,  and  credited  only  with  *  cerebral  ganglia,' 
is  difficult  to  account  for,  as  Mr.  Darwin  admits  (p.  98).  Again,  the 
use  and  object  of  plugging  up  their  holes  with  leaves  and  bits  of 
string,  or  stick,  or  feathers  which  they  cannot  possibly  devour,  is  not 
easy  to  discover.  It  may  be  to  keep  out  the  wet,  or  to  keep  in  the 
warmth,  or  to  exclude  beetles,  ants,  centipedes,  and  other  noxious  in- 
sects ;  certainly  it  is  in  great  part  for  the  purposes  of  food,  for  the  ends 
of  the  leaves,  if  carefully  drawn  out,  will  be  seen  to  have  been  nibbled 
or  sucked  away,  having  first  been  lubricated,  as  Mr.  Darwin  has 
proved,  by  a  digestive  alkaline  fluid,  which  discolours  the  part  so 
moistened.  But  worms  do  not  always  stop  up  their  holes ;  we  find 
them  occasionally  quite  open,  or  covered  only  by  the  worm-cast.  This 
may  happen,  either  because  the  creature  is  not  exposed  to  these 
enemies  in  all  places  alike,  or  because  no  material  is  within  its  reach 
for  the  closing  of  the  hole.  Lay  a  piece  of  string  on  the  ground  near 
a  worm-hole,  and  you  are  pretty  sure  to  find  it  next  morning  form- 
ing a  plug  to  the  aperture.  Very  often  indeed,  they  pile  up  small 
pebbles  or  bits  of  cinder,  and  if  these  are  raked  away  with  the  hand 
they  are  sure  to  be  replaced  next  night.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  catch 
a  worm  at  work,  for  the  creature  is  so  timid  that  it  will  withdraw 
itself  instantly  on  feeling  the  vibration  of  an  approaching  step.  I 
have,  however,  succeeded  in  watching  the  process,  and  have  seen  a 
worm  with  its  tail  in  its  hole  (in  which  it  adheres  firmly  by  erecting 
the  bristles  on  its  rings),  moving  round  in  a  circle  and  collecting,  by 
a  sudden  jerk,  every  pebble  within  its  reach,  to  pile  upon  the  spot. 
Pebbles  of  considerable  size  are  moved  in  this  way,  the  mouth  adhering 
to  them  by  suction. 

A  clergyman  once  told  me,  that,  having  to  cross  a  field  about 
midnight  with  a  lantern,  he  was  amazed  at  the  enormous  number  of 
lob-worms  outside  of  their  holes  and  crawling  about  the  grass. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  vast  nimibers  of  these  stragglers  are  seized  by 
the  birds  in  early  morning,  the  lightness  of  their  tread  giving  the 
worm,  which  is  totally  blind,  no  indication  of  their  approach. 

It  is  a  mystery  how  worms  are  sensitive  to  light ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  so.  I  have  often  witnessed  their  hasty  withdrawal  on 
bringing  a  candle  suddenly,  late  in  the  evening,  to  the  flower-pot  in 
which  they  were  kept.  We  may  imagine  they  can  distinguish  day 
from  night  by  the  dew-damp  or  the  sun's  warmth  ;  but  the  light  of 
a  candle  or  lamp  aflbrds  no  such  indications. 

Worms  appear  to  lie  in  the  day-time  with  the  head  withdrawn 
an  inch  or  two  within  the  hole.  Sometimes,  on  taking  oflF  a  worm- 
cast  suddenly,  you  will  see  them  move  further  down.  It  is  thus  that 
the  sharp  beak  of  a  thrush  or  a  blackbird  is  enabled  to  extract  them. 

Worms  have  a  curious  habit,  which  I  cannot  account  for,  of 
making  their  holes  either  at  the  siaes  of  a  gravel-walk  in  a  garden,  or 
on  the  very  margin  of  the  grass  which  overhangs  it.  It  is  by  these 
m«^ans  chiefly  that  the  grass  in  time  encroaches  on  the  path. 

No.  625  (yo.  CXLY.  K.  fl.)  B 
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Wonns  are  easily  brought  to  the  surface  by  watering  the  ground 
with  brine,  lime-water,  or  an  infusion  of  walnut  leaves.  They  are 
extremely  numerous  in  ail  gardens  which  have  a  deep,  rich  soil.  If 
a  spade  or  fork  be  stuck  in  deep,  and  moved  to  and  fro  for  a  minute  or 
two,  the  worms  will  come  wriggling  out  of  their  holes  for  the  space 
of  about  a  yard  round  it ;  the  reason  of  which,  in  an  animal  naturally 
concealing  itself,  is  not  easy  to  explain. 

The  subject,  in  its  economic  aspect,  is  really  extremely  curious, 
important,  and  interesting.  There  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than 
to  regard  these  investigations  as  trifling  and  imworthy  of  a  man  of 
mind.  Mr.  Darwin  does  not  hesitate  to  say  (p.  313,  and  I  fully  agree 
with  him),  *It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  are  many  other 
animals  which  have  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  the 
world  as  have  these  lowly  organised  creatures.'  The  influence  of  the 
worm  in  gradually  causing  the  real  or  apparent  sinking  of  large 
stones,  old  pavements,  foundations,  &c.,  which  Mr.  Darwin  discusses 
at  great  length,  is  curious  enough  in  an  antiquarian  point  of  view.  But 
it  touches  us  nearly  to  infer,  what  is  possibly  not  far  from  the  truth, 
that  *  no  worms — no  v^etables,  no  milk,  and  no  butter.'  Whether 
this  proposition  be  taken  quite  literally  or  not,  it  is  impossible  for  a 
moment  to  doubt  that  the  fertility  of  pasture-land  is  perpetually  re- 
novated by  the  worm-casts,  which  are  either  dissolved  by  rain  or  dried 
and  blown  away  in  crumbling  fragments.  Everyone  knows  how  they 
disfigure  a  grass-plot,  and  how  soon  a  scythe  is  made  blunt  by  mow- 
ing through  them.  An  interesting  illustration  is,  the  benefit  which 
pastures  derive  from  having  a  hurdle  of  thorns  drawn  over  them. 
There  is  no  weight  of  pressure,  as  in  the  case  of  the  horse-roller ;  it 
is  merely  like  the  combing  and  brushing  of  hair;  but  the  somewhat 
viscid  worm-casts  are  thus  dispersed  and  evenly  spread ;  for  rain  has 
the  tendency  to  break  them  down,  and  melt  them  into  little  patches, 
which  the  hurdle  will  efiectually  disperse.  Where  there  is  abund- 
ance of  food,  and  the  earth  itself  is  very  rich,  worms  do  not  appear  to 
nibble  the  rootlets  of  vegetables,  or  to  do  any  harm  to  them,  as  they 
tinquestionably  do  to  the  plants  in  flower^pots.  It  is,  however,  very 
probable  that,  in  the  absence  of  fallen  leaves,  they  gnaw  the  rootlets  of 
ihe  grass. 

Mr.  Darwin  tells  us  that  the  worm-holes  are  lined  smoothly  with 
the  excrementitious  matter,  a  part  of  which  may  often  be  seen,  when 
newly  ejected,  in  a  pasty  state.  The  worm  itself  lubricates  the  tor- 
tuous passage  by  the  slime  exuded  from  his  body,  and  by  this  means 
he  can  escape  the  quicker  from  his  enemies,  the  birds  and  the  moles. 
It  is  not  easy,  Mr,  Darwin  remarks,  to  imderstand  how  the  worm  can 
so  turn  itself  in  its  hole  as  to  protrude  the  anal  part ;  the  head, 
which  acts  as  a  feeler,  being  protruded  in  all  other  operations.  The 
answer  is,  that  worm-holes  are,  like  rabbit-burrows,  not  simple,  but 
complex.  A  worm  can  therefore  push  up  its  body  with  either  end 
projecting,  by  backmgf  so  to  say,  into  a  branch  aperture.  I  found 
this  out  by  keeping  worms  in  a  pot  of  rather  tenacious  earth,  which 
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I  subsequently  dried,  turned  out  of  the  pot,  and  out  asunder  so  as  to 
examine  the  course  and  direction  of  the  passages^  By  this  simple 
process  the  whole  mystery  of  a  worm's  subterranean  operations  was 
revealed. 

That  a  large  part  of  the  deep  alluvial  soil  in  valleys  is  simply  w&rmr' 
ea/rth^  partly  washed,  but  more  often  blown,  from  the  higher  ground, 
cannot  be  doubted.  On  level  fields,  where  small  pieces  of  bone  or 
cinders,  spread  as  manure,  will  be  found  lying  below  the  surface  in  a 
very  few  years,  this  is  due  to  complex  causes.  One  is,  no  doubt,  the 
constant  blowing  of  dust ;  but  more  is  done  by  the  accretion  of  earth 
round  the  crown  of  plants,  while  the  root  has,  as  it  were,  anchored 
the  object,  and  it  thus  becomes  buried,  as  the  axis  of  the  plant  makes 
its  way  upwards  and  the  root-leaves  die  off.  The  soil  of  a  field  is 
rather  in  constant  circulation  than  in  any  process  of  steady  rise ;  for 
all  that  is  thrown  up  must  make  a  hollow,  and  therefore  elevation 
and  subsidence  nearly  neutralise  each  other.  Mr.  Darwin  accordingly 
found  the  actual  rise  on  the  surface  of  fields  to  be  extremely  slow,  not 
more  than  the  fifth  of  an  inch  in  a  year  (p.  134).  It  is  a  subject 
very  difficult  indeed  to  put  to  any  certain  test.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  heavy  tread  of  animals  pasturing  tends  to  dose  up 
and  break  in  the  numerous  passages  made  by  both  moles  and  worms. 
Possibly  a  good  deal  of  the  earth  thrown  up  in  worm-casts  is  washed 
back  into  the  holes  during  heavy  rains.  To  some  extent,. however, 
this  is  prevented  by  the  stopping  up  the  holes  with  leaves. 

That  worms,  which  feed  so  largely  on  dead  leaves  that  they  may 
almost  be  regarded  as  autumnal  scavengers  very  essential  even  to  our 
health,  should  also  find  nutriment  from  swallowing  earth,  seems  very 
singular.  It  may  be,  after  all,  that  the  earth  ^y  passes  through 
them,  and  acts  as  a  scour  to  get  rid  of  the  quantity  of  vegetable 
matter,  roots,  mosses,  &c.,  consumed.  The  worm  has  a  gizzard,  and 
it  grinds  its  food  by  the  aid  of  little  pebbles  which  are  sometimes 
ejected  in  the  worm-casts.  It  is  certain,  as  I  have  said,  that  gramini- 
vorous animals  do  swallow  quantities  of  earth,  probably  with  the 
#  same  result.  To  ascertain  this,  I  once  sat  on  the  grass  by  the 
head  of  a  tame  Aldemey  cow,  and  watched  it  nibbling  off  the  worm- 
casts  in  grazing.  I  have  also  noticed  small  tufts  of  grass  lying  on  loose 
fen  soil,  torn  up  by  the  roots  during  grazing ;  yet  very  much  more 
must  have  been  eaten,  earth  and  all.  Even  some  savage  tribes,  it  is 
well  known,  are  earth-eaters  or  clay-eaters  to  a  very  considerable 
extent.^  I,  for  one,  am  not  yet  frdly  convinced  that  worms  obtain 
any  nutriment  from  the  earth  that  pass^  through  them.  The  general 
absence  of  worms  from  poor  and  sandy  soils  is,  perhaps,  a  difficulty ; 
but  may  it  iK)t  be  explamed  by  the  general  scantiness  of  vegetation 
and  of  dead  leaves  in  such  localities  ? 

It  is  stated,  however  (p.  104),  as  an  argument  on  the  other  side, 
that  worm-casts  abound  most  where  there  are  fewest  dead  leaves,  and 
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the  converse ;  so  that  it  would  seem  as  if  the  creature  could  live  and 
thrive  on  either  of  these  totally  different  kinds  of  nutriment.  But 
surely,  as  a  general  rule,  there  are  more  worms  and  more  fallen  leaves 
in  gardens  than  in  the  open  fields. 

Mr.  Darwin  well  observes  (p.  4),  that  what  is  commonly  de- 
scribed as  *•  vegetable  mould '  is  more  properly  animal  mould.  It  is, 
in  &ct,  an  amalgamation  of  both  ;  it  is  the  residue  of  digested  vege- 
table matter  intimately  blended  with  earth  that  has  been  well 
pounded,  pulverised,  and  mixed  in  the  stomachs  of  innumerable 
worms.  It  would  be  a  curious  experiment,  though  both  a  tedious 
and  a  difficult  one,  to  watch  the  appearance  of  a  given  patch  of 
grass- land  full  of  worm-casts,  and  of  a  similar  patch  kept  entirely 
free  from  worms  by  the  occasional  pouring  on  of  some  infusion  which 
kills  them.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  much  difference  would  be 
observable  for  a  few  years,  because  the  ground  would  already  be 
virtually  a  stratum  of  worm-casts. 

Let  anyone  fill  a  small  flower-pot  with  worm-casts,  and  another 
with  virgin  earth,  and  plant  a  bean  or  a  pea  in  each,  and  then  observe 
the  difference  between  the  growth  of  the  two.  This  is  an  interesting 
and  very  easy  experiment,  which  it  is  worth  while  to  try  on  a  large 
scale,  for  it  would  thus  be  conclusive  in  its  results. 

I  planted  two  beans  in  this  way,  keeping  the  two  pots  always  side 
by  side,  and  under  exactly  the  same  conditions.  The  bean  in  virgin 
earth  came  up  about  twenty-four  hours  sooner  than  the  other,  and 
maintained  the  start  in  the  race  till  both  were  four  inches  high. 
Then  the  worm-earth  proved  the  richer ;  and  the  bean  {jrown  in  it 
was  six  inches  high  when  the  other  was  but  five  and  a  half  inches. 

One  most  curious  organ  in  the  worm  has  been  well  explained  by 
Mr.  Darwin.  A  little  below  the  mouth,  and  about  the  middle  of 
the  oesophagus,  is  a  cluster  of  glands  which  have  the  property  of  ex- 
creting carbonate  of  lime,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  neutralising 
the  acids  contained  in  dead  leaves  (p.  53).  The  lime  is  formed  in 
small  concrete  masses  in  these  glands,  and  particles  of  it  are  not  un- 
frequently  ejected  in  the  worm-casts.  Very  minute  experiments 
enabled  Mr.  Darwin  to  distinguish  these  from  the  small  stones 
taken  into  the  gizzard  for  the  purpose  of  comminuting  the  food. 

The  fiELct  that  worms,  like  moles,  are  not  very  often  seen,  accounts 
for  the  general  ignorance  that  prevails  as  to  their  really  stupendous 
operations  in  the  economy  of  Nature.  Mr.  Darwin  (p.  1 59)  quotes 
the  statement  of  Hensen,  who  estimates  the  number  on  a  single  acre 
at  more  than  fifty  thousand,  weighing  in  the  aggregate  over  350 
pounds  I  Mr.  Darwin  thinks  the  estimate  credible,  though,  of 
course,  the  number  on  different  soils  must  vary  greatly.  The  weight 
of  the  worm-casts  annually  thrown  up  on  an  acre  is  reckoned  at  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  tons  (p.  165). 

At  the  time  of  writing  these  remarks  (the  middle  of  November) 
the  worms  are  in  full  operation  in  my  garden,  and  I  can  remove 
daily  and  weigh  the  amount  of  earth  thrown  up  from  any  one  worm- 
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hole  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  quantity  appears  to  me  greatly  to 
exceed  the  calculation  of  Hensen  (p.  1 60), 'less  than  eight  grains 
per  diem/  The  weights  given  by  Mr.  Darwin  (pp.  16 1-2)  are  of  no 
value,  because  ^  the  whole  of  the  castings  appeared  to  have  been 
ejected  within  no  long  time.'  I  find  that  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
wet  earth  is  quite  a  moderate  estimate  for  one  worm  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  Hensen's  estimate^  it  must  be  observed,  was  made 
from  worms  kept  by  himself  in  confinement.  I  found  that  twelve  worm- 
casts,  taken  quite  fresh  from  a  grass-plot,  weighed,  when  dried,  nearly 
an  ounce  and  three-quarters. 

To  ascertain  the  rate  at  which  the  worm-casts  are  thrown  up,  I 
adopted  the  following  experiment.  From  a  measured  and  marked 
space  of  four  square  yards,  on  a  grass-plot  thickly  studded  with  these 
little  hillocks,  I  removed  eighty-seven  one  by  one  as  I  counted  them, 
and  trode  the  turf  down  perfectly  level.  In  twenty-four  hours  not  a 
single  worm-cast  had  been  thrown  up ;  but  the  night  had  been  very 
stormy,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  rain  had  fallen.  The  next 
day,  at  the  same  hour,  I  found  fifteen ;  but  the  preceding  night  had 
also  been  rather  rainy.  On  the  third  morning,  siter  a  fine  and  calm 
night,  I  counted  eighty-five.  This  seems  to  prove,  first,  that  worms 
do  not  come  to  the  surface  at  all  in  heavy  rain  ;  secondly,  that  the 
same  number  of  them  remains  for  some  time  in  the  same  area  of 
ground.  These  experiments  should,  of  course,  be  repeated,  and  with 
more  exact  care  than  I  could  bestow. 

To  ascertain  further  to  what  extent  worm-casts  are  swallowed  by 
pasturing  animals,  I  dissolved  in  water  some  fresh  droppings  from  a 
horse,  taken  from  a  meadow.  I  obtained  some  sand,  but  less  than  I 
had  expected,  from  the  sediment.  This  also  is  an  inquiry  which 
deserves  to  be  more  carefully  conducted,  for  it  may  be  intimately 
connected  with  the  healthy  condition  of  stock,  especially  when  they 
are  stall-fed.  I  should  like  to  see  if  a  horse,  fed  only  on  hay  and 
oats,  would  swallow  a  handful  or  two  of  earth  placed  in  his  manger. 
I  should  expect  that  he  would  do  so ;  and  I  should  argue  that,  if  he 
likes  it,  nature  requires  it. 

Quite  lately,  I  watched  a  young  bullock,  tied  to  a  post  at  a  rail- 
way station,  licking  up  the  dust  from  the  asphalte  pavement,  as  far 
as  a  short  rope  would  allow  it  to  reach.  It  was  amusing  to  see  both 
its  nose  and  its  tongue  black  with  the  savoury  repast. 

My  garden  is  surrounded  with  plantations  of  Scotch  fir,  and  I 
can  attest  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Darwin's  statement  that  in  nearly 
every  case  the  fallen  leaves  or  *  needles '  are  drawn  in  by  the  base, 
and  not  by  the  points.  And  yet  I  do  not  find  one  that  has  been 
nibbled.  The  fact  that  fetUen  leaves  are  drawn  in  stalk  uppermost, 
on  which  Mr.  Darwin  enlarges  in  chapter  ii.,  was  pointed  out  by 
me  in  *  Science  Gossip,'  No.  163.  There  must,  as  I  have  said,  be  a 
purpose  in  the  practice ;  and  the  practice  must  result  either  from 
instinct  (hereditary  habituation),  or  from  design,  and  conscious  use 
founded  on  experience. 
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OUB  greatest  novelist,  Dostoefsky,  one  of  our  best  specimens  of  an 
earnest  ^  Slavophil/  once  met  a  young  man  whose  views  and 
feelings  obviously  foimd  a  response  in  his  own  heart.  He  listened 
and  smiled  whilst  the  other  was  talking  and  warmly  demonstrating 
something  or  other  in  which  he  was  deeply  interested.  Dostoefsky, 
fixing  his  kind,  earnest  look  upon  him,  as  if  he  would  penetrate  the 
very  soul  of  the  speaker,  gently  tapping  the  young  fellow's  shoulder, 
said :  '  What  a  capital  man  you  might  be !  How  I  wish  you  had  to 
spend  some  years,  as  I  have  done,  in  Siberian  prisons !  Capital 
school  for  forming  a  character  and  regaining  faith,  my  dear  friend  ! ' 
added  Dostoefsky,  with  a  tinge  of  melancholy  and  that  peculiar  con- 
centrated enthusiasm  which  you  often  see  in  Russians,  which  was 
one  of  the  great  characteristics  and  attractions  of  our  noble,  generous 
Dostoefsky. 

I  may  be  pardoned,  I  hope,  if  I  add  a  little  detail  about  my  de- 
parted friend.  He  was  exiled,  in  1848,  for  taking  part  in  a  political 
plot.  In  reality,  however,  his  participation  was  less  than  nothing ;  but 
he  took  upon  himself  his  brother's  part,  and  voluntarily  endured 
several  years  of  hard  Siberian  prisoner's  life,  where  he  became  epilep- 
tic and  lost  his  health. 

Alas,  poor  Dostoefsky !  How  well  1  remember  the  very  last  letter 
I  had  from  him,  and  how  pleased  he  was  with  the  review  I  sent  him 
of  his  *  Buried  Alive,'  *  which  appeared  in  the  *  Pall  Mall  Gazette '  very 
shortly  before  his  premature  death.  He  was  indeed  a  noble  soul. 
To  him  self-sacrifice  was  part  of  his  being,  and  his  Siberian  sufferings, 
which  ruined  his  health,  had  built  up  a  character  and  consolidated  a 
faith  which  fiussia  ill  could  lose.  Siberia  was  to  him  what  the 
prison  was  to  John  Bunyan,  whose  life  is  so  well  described  by  Mr. 
Froude  ;  and  another  great  moralist,  who  touches  the  deepest  heart- 
strings. Cervantes,  also  learned  in  a  dungeon  the  wisdom  the  world  has 
never  ceased  to  enjoy. 

Yet  I  sm  not  reconciled  to  the  injustice  of  fortune  which  sent 
Dostoefsky  to  a  Siberian  prison;  much  less  am  I  undertaking  a 
defence  of  Siberia,  because  that  simple-minded  idealist  found  the 
miseries  of  his  captivity  useful  to  his  soul.  His  name  and  his 
curious  remark  recurred  to  my  mind  the  moment  I  wrote  the  word 
Siberia. 

Dostoefsky's  writings  are  little  known  to  English  readers.  Some 
of  them  are  translated  into  French.     *  Humilies  et  Offenses '  is  now 
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appearing  as  a  feuilleton  in  the  ^  Journal  de  St.  Petersbourg,'  but  in 
England  he  is  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  ^Buried  Alive.'  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Balston,  who  is  such  a  master  of  fiussian 
language,  has  not  reproduced  some  of  Dosto^fisky's  best  works  in 
English,  as  he  has  done  with  Mr.  Tourgu^ne£r8  ^  Lisa '  and  other 
gems  of  our  literature.  ^  Buried  Alive,'  I  see,  has  somewhat  puzzled 
English  readers.  It  describes  in  the  form  of  narrative  many  of 
Dostoefsky's  own  experiences  when  he  was  in  Siberia,  more  than  > 
thirty  years  ago.  They  belong  to  a  past,  separated  fircmi  our  time  by 
the  life  of  a  generation  and  a  whole  reign  of  great  reforms.  His 
sketches  possess  an  historical  and  psychological  interest,  but  they  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  descriptions  of  the  Siberia  of  to-day. 

I  am,  however,  concerned  just  now  with  Siberia  of  three  hundred 
years  ago,  Siberia  at  the  time  of  the  Bussian  conquest,  of  which,  I 
.  fear,  many  English  people  now  hear  almost  for  the  first  time.  It  is  a 
strange  and  romantic  story  in  the  annals  of  our  country  ;  the  first  con- 
quest of  the  great  north-east  continent,  recalling  many  memories  of 
a  troubled  and  tragic  time,  for  Siberia  was  conquered  in  the  reign  of 
John  rV.,  whom  you  know  best  as  '  Ivan  the  Terrible.'  Terrible  he 
was,  no  doubt,  especially  to  the  aristocracy  whom  he  crushed,  and  to 
the  Tartars  whom  he  defeated.  But  I  for  one  pardon  him  many  of 
his  sins  because  it  was  under  his  reign  that  England  and  Bussia  first 
became  friends. 

In  those  days  the  absurd  superstition  that  England  and  Bussia 
were  natural  enemies  had  not  gained  possession  even  of  the  Conser- 
vative i>arty,  if  it  existed  under  Elizabeth.  It  was  John  IV.  who 
sent  the  first  Bussian  envoy  to  the  English  Court,  and  although  the 
poor  ambassador  was  wrecked  and  nearly  drowned  on  his  way  to 
London,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  it  safely.  Ivan  also  granted  ex- 
clusive commercial  privileges  to  the  English  adventurers  in  Bussia ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  it  was  an  Englishman,  the  seaman  Jenkinson, 
who  first  showed  Bussians  the  way  to  Turkestan  and  Bokhara.  With 
Ivan's  consent  he  hoisted  the  English  flag  in  the  Caspian,  and  it  was 
our  Tzar's  letter  of  recommendation  which  enabled  Idm  to  make  his 
way  to  the  courts  of  the  princes  of  Central  Asia.  Still  more  re- 
markable is  the  feet  that  it  was  by  this  gallant  English  sailor  Jen- 
kinson, that  the  Princes  of  Georgia  first  sent  to  Moscow  their  wish  to 
be  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Tzar.  It  was  Ivan  who  offered 
Elizabeth  a  monopoly  of  commerce  with  Bussia  in  exchange  for  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  against  Poland  and  Sweden ;  and,  in 
short,  it  was  Ivan  who  began  those  overtures  to  England  for  friend- 
ship which  all  the  best  rulers  of  your  coimtry  fiK>m  lE^dzabeth  to  Chat- 
ham, and  firom  Fox  to  some  of  the  modem  English  statesmen,  have 
cordially  welcomed. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  although  Ivan  was  ^  terrible ' 
enough  in  his  vengeance,  he  lived  in  times  when  even  in  England 
kings  did  not  quell  rebellions  with  rose-water.  His  childhood  was 
made  miserable  by  the  shameless  license  of  the  Boyards.    H.^  '^t^a  * 
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neglected,  ill-treated,  and  left  to  brood  in  solitude  over  the  miseries 
their  selfishness  caused  his  people.  But  he  was  not  altogether  de- 
prived of  kindly  feelings.  As  he  rode  in  triumph  through  the  bloody 
ruins  of  Kazan  after  the  great  victory  which  finally  broke  the  power 
of  the  Mongol  horde,  he  burst  into  tears.  *  They  are  not  Christians,* 
he  cried, '  but  yet  they  are  men.'  It  was  he  who  first  summoned  the 
Zemskye  Sobory,  organised  the  national  guard,  checked  the  anarchy 
of  the  nobles,  and  founded  the  autocracy.  'Ivan  the  Terrible,'  says  Mr. 
Bambaud,  *  in  suppressing,  in  tyrannising  over  the  aristocracy,  at  least 
put  it  out  of  their  power  to  establish  after  him  that  anarchic 
noblesse^  the  hidden  danger  of  Slav  nations,  which  in  Poland  began 
by  enfeebling  royalty,  and  ended  by  enfeebling  the  nation.'  And 
Wahl  remarks, '  Notwithstanding  all  his  faults,  it  must  be  said  of  Ivan 
IV.  that  he  possessed  no  small  amount  of  common  sense,  that  he  broke 
the  dangerous  power  of  the  Boyards,  maintained  the  independence  of 
the  Russian  Church,  and  seriously  endeavoured  to  introduce  civilising 
elements  into  his  country.'  Who  knows  but  some  Russian  Mr. 
Froude  may  yet  arise  who  will  teach  us  to  do  tardy  justice  even  to 
John  IV.  ? 

It  was  in  his  reign  that  we  conquered  Siberia.  Three  hundred 
years  ago  last  October,  Yermak,  son  of  Timothee  (Yermak  Temo- 
feivitch),  captured  Isker,  the  capital  of  Siberia,  and  added  the 
country  to  the  Tzar's  dominions. 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  Russia  had  but  recently  freed  herself 
from  the  Tartar  yoke.  To-day  it  requires  a  strong  eflfort  of  the 
imagination  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  the  ancestors  of  the  nomads 
of  the  steppes  riding  as  conquerors  through  the  ashes  of  Moscow.  In 
1 58 1  the  fact  was  only  too  recent.  Ten  years  ])efore,  the  Khan 
Davlet  Ghirei  had  issued  from  the  Crimea,  while  Ivan  was  at 
war  with  Poland  and  suddenly  attacked  Moscow.  He  burned  the 
city  to  the  ground,  and  after  massacring  thousands,  carried  100,000 
Russians  into  slavery.  Nineteen  years  before,  Ivan  had  captured 
Kazan,  and  there  inflicted  a  defeat  on  the  infidelsimilar  to  that  which 
Charles  Martel  inflicted  on  the  Arab  invaders  from  across  the 
Pyrenees;  but  the  sudden  raid  of  Crim  Tartars  reminded  Russia 
that  even  in  his  death  agonies  the  Tartar  was  to  be  feared. 

Kazan  fell  in  1552.  Moscow  was  burned  in  1571.  Siberia  was 
conquered  in  158 1.  So  strange  are  the  vicissitudes  of  nations.  The 
Crimean  Khan  carried  100,000  Muscovites  from  their  capital  as 
slaves  ;  only  ten  years  before  Yermak  with  850  adventurers  captured 
the  capital  of  Siberia,  made  the  Russian  Tzar  ruler  over  the  domains 
of  the  descendants  of  Ghenghis  Khan  (or  Tchinghis  Khan,  as  he  is 
called  in  Russia). 

Yermak  was  the  Russian  Pizarro.  Both  lived  in  the  same  cen- 
tury. Pizarro  with  168  men  conquered  Peru.  Yermak  with  850 
overran  Siberia.  Pizarro  was  assassinated  in  the  scene  of  his 
triumphs  by  companions  jealous  of  his  renown.  Yermak  perished 
beneath  the  weight  of  a  cuirass  given  him  by  the  Tzar  when  trying 
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to  cross  the  river  Irtysh.  In  death  as  in  life  there  is  a  curious 
parallel  between  the  illustrious  adventurer  who  gave  the  gold  mines 
of  the  Incas  to  the  sovereigns  of  Spain  and  the  Cossack  who  offered 
our  Tzar  the  gold  mines  of  Siberia.  The  story  is  a  simple  one.  I 
will  try  to  tell  it  briefly. 

Among  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Tzars  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury to  protect  their  Eastern  frontier  from  the  attacks  of  the  Siberian 
tribes  was  the  grant  of  lands  on  the  Kama  to  the  Stroganoffs,  a 
wealthy  merchant  family,  who  raised  and  armed  their  own  soldiers, 
settled  colonies,  and  began  to  discover  the  mines  of  the  Ourals.  The 
Strogajioffs  became  powerful  and  dreamed  of  conquering  the  Siberians. 
At  the  same  time  a  very  different  class  of  men,  who  called  them- 
selves *  the  good  companions  of  the  Don,'  were  actively  plundering 
both  the  Tzar's  envoys  and  the  merchants'  caravans.  The  Ataman 
of  these  '  companions '  was  Yermak.  The  Stroganoffs  made  him 
friendly  overtures,  which  were  accepted  and  followed  by  a  close 
alliance.  Their-  small  forces  united  they  attacked  Isker  de- 
fended by  Koutchum,  and  after  very  heavy  losses  and  desperate 
struggles,  Yermak  triumphed;  Koutchum  fled;  a  cousin  of  his 
was  made  prisoner;  and  Siberia  was  conquered.  According  to 
the  accounts  of  his  companions,  Yermak,  that  merciless  adventurer  of 
the  Don,  became  as  great  as  he  was  brave,  as  pious  as  he  was  saga- 
cious, when  master  of  Siberia.  He  was  so  merciful  to  the  vanquished 
that  they  preferred  his  yoke  to  that  of  their  own  princes.  Koutchum's 
cousin,  Magmetkul,  was  treated  with  the  greatest  honour.  As  the 
inhabitants  of  captured  towns  were  conciliated  by  presents  and  good 
treatment,  he  advanced  almost  without  opposition  along  the  Irtysh 
and  the  Ob.  Having  conquered  Siberia,  Yermak  thought  it  prudent 
to  lay  that  vast  territory  at  the  feet  of  the  Tzar,  and  sent  some  fifty 
of  his  followers  with  a  mission  to  that  effect.  Ivan  prepared  them  a 
splendid  welcome,  receiving  them  in  royal  state  at  the  Kremlin.  Amid 
joyous  ringing  of  bells  and  blasts  of  trumpets,  the  embassy,  followed 
by  rich  furs,  golden  vessels,  and  ancient  armour,  entered  the  recep- 
tion hall.  ^  Great  Tzar,'  said  Koltzo,  the  chief  of  the  deputation,  as 
he  knelt  with  his  companions  before  the  throne,  *  Yermak  the 
Ataman  of  the  Cossacks,  and  all  those  whom  you  condemned  to  death, 
have  endeavoured  to  efface  their  sins  by  conquering  for  you  a  new 
kingdom.  To  your  new  possessions  of  Kazan  and  Astrachan,  join 
now  Siberia,  oh  mighty  Tzar,  and  the  Almighty  aid  you  to  keep  it 
while  the  world  lasts.' 

Never  have  criminals  condemned  to  death  purchased  their  lives 
by  so  splendid  a  ransom.  Even  Ivan  IV,  was  touched.  He  accepted 
Siberia  as  a  Russian  appanage,  and  thus  we  came  into  possession  of 
the  magnificent  heritage,  which,  by  a  strange  irony  of  fete,  has  done 
more  to  prejudice  Bussia  in  the  opinion  of  the  West  than  any  other 
part  of  our  dominions. 

At  the  end  of  1582  Ivan  signed  the  decree  accepting  the 
gifts  of  Yermak,  whom  he  created  Prince  of  Siberia.     The  following 
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year  Yermak  periBhed  in  the  river  Irtysh.  The  Russians  inaugurated 
their  sovereignty  by  building  a  chain  of  forts  at  Tumen,  Tobolsk, 
and  other  places.  Some  twenty-five  years  later  they  established  their 
head-quarters  at  Tomsk.  In  1619  they  had  reached  the  Yenisei,  and 
twenty  years  later  they  had  reached  the  sea  on  the  eastern  shores  of 
Asia.     In  1650  they  had  seized  the  province  of  Amour. 

Yermak  became  a  popular  hero.  Although  he  spent  but  six  years 
at  the  most  on  this  side  of  the  Ourals,  his  memory  has  been  deeply 
implanted  both  upon  Russian  and  Tartar.  The  latter  have  composed 
whole  legends  about  him.  Of  the  Tartar  legends  I  know  nothing; 
but  his  work  remains,  and  will  remain.  He  but  began  it  in  his  rough 
fashion ;  but  if  we  are  to  scrutinise  too  closely,  how  few  of  the 
world's  conquerors  have  been  anything  better  than  bandits  on  a  great 
scale.  Yermak  had  not  one  thousand  outlaws,  but  he  conquered  or 
laid  the  foundations  for  the  conquest  of  half  a  continent.  Among 
the  Pizarros,  the  Cortez',  and  the  Clives  of  history,  Yermak  has  a 
right  to  a  prominent  place. 

No  doubt  the  history  of  Russian  colonisation,  like  the  history  of 
all  colonisations,  has  its  romances,  its  tragedy  and  its  heroes.  Where- 
ever  there  is  life  there  is  love,  and  where  love  exists  there  is  romance 
always,  and  tragedy  only  too  often. 

But  like  so  many  other  chapters  in  the  history  of  civilisation,  the 
half-intelligible  necrology  of  many  generations  which  have  lived  and 
died  in  Siberian  land  has  left  us  but  a  few  confused  names  and 
dates.  Still — ^though  unknown  and  unhonoured — they  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  mighty  State. 

In  Siberia,  they  say,  are  signs  that  there  once  flourished  a  far 
more  numerous  population  than  that  which  now  lives  there  :  '  Innu- 
merable tumuli,  inscriptions  on  the  banks  of  the  Lena,  and  ruins 
of  ancient  towns  and  fortresses  are  scattered  over  the  country  in 
every  direction.'  But  the  Siberians  of  old  times  are  utterly  gone. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Siberians  of  to-day.  The  Tercentenary  of 
Yermak's  conquest  was  celebrated  by  banquets  last  October  in  both 
the  Russian  capitals,  and  in  the  towns  of  Siberia.  High  hopes 
were  expressed  of  the  future  of  the  country.  There  was  no  great 
display,  but  it  was  a  kind  of  new  tie  between  European  and  Asiatic 
Russia. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  reign  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  sent 
one  of  his  superior  employes  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  prisons, 
the  state  of  the  exiles,  the  posts  and  telegraphs  of  Siberia,  from  the 
Ourals  to  Saghalin.  I  have  not  seen  the  report  which  was  the  result 
of  these  investigations.  But  I  was  glad  to  find  not  a  bad  substitute 
for  it,  which  perhaps  will  be  even  better  for  English  people,  as  not 
being  drawn  up  by  a  Russian,  in  a  work  which  is  just  b^g  published 
in  London.  It  is  called  ^  Through  Siberia,'  and  is  written  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Lansdell,  a  clergyman  who,  in  1879  and  1880,  went  over 
very  much  the  same  grounds  as  the  Russian  official,  and  on  very 
much  the  same  mission. 
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It  is  the  latest  and  the  best  account  I  have  seen  anywhere  of 
Siberian  &cts,  fresh  and  authentic  records  of  what  an  English  observer 
found  in  oar  <  Asiatic  Canada '  at  the  close  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
II.'s  reign. 

Siberia  is  an  enormous  subject.  It  takes  half  a  year  merely  to 
travel  over  it ;  and  Mr.  Lansdell  could  not  possibly,  in  the  course  of 
his  rapid  joiimey,  spend  much  time  in  investigations.  But  he  has 
supplemented  his  own  observations  by  carefully  compiling  the  most 
important  facts  from  all  the  best  and  most  recent  authorities.  If 
anyone  wants  to  know  what  it  is  to  be  exiled  to  Siberia,  he  has  only 
to  read  *  Through  Siberia.' 

Of  course  I  do  not  pledge  myself  to  everything  that  Mr.  Lansdell 
says.  I  suppose  he  is  but  a  mortal,  and  as  such  liable  to  mistakes. 
And  on  one  point  I  must  make  a  slight  reservation  concerning  this 
book,  which  fortunately  does  not  affect  its  value  as  an  authority  con- 
cerning Siberia ;  perhaps  in  some  eyes  it  will  increase  its  value.  Mr. 
Lansdell,  with  a  most  Christian  spirit  of  charity,  endeavours  to  do 
justice,  and  to  explain  the  characteristics  of  the  Bussian  Orthodox 
Church. 

I  do  not  complain  of  his  efforts.  An  earnest  desire  to  understand 
so  important  a  question  can  only  be  useful,  and  for  an  Anglican 
clergyman  of  the  Evangelical  School  he  is  surprisingly  sympa&etic; 
But  if  you  want  to  see  the  .difference  between  the  interpretation 
of  a  faith  by  one  who  is  without  its  pale  and  that  of  one  who  is  a 
great  authority  upon  this  subject,  who  has  made  real  sacrifices  for 
the  cause  of  Greek  orthodoxy,  and  thus  proved  the  depth  of  his 
convictions,  you  cannot  do  better  than  compare  Mr.  Lansdell's  appen- 
dix on  ^  The  doctrines  of  the  Sussian,  Roman,  and  English  churches,' 
and  the  lucid  and  powerful  polemic  by  the  learned  Dr.  J.  J.  Overbeck, 
whose  *  Plain  Views  of  the  Claims  of  the  Orthodox  Catholic  Church 
as  opposed  to  all  other  Christian  Denominations '  (Triibner  &  Co.), 
I  woYild  recommend  to  all  who  wish  to  understand  the  standpoint  of 
the  Sussian  Church. 

No  doubt,  in  England,  which  has  been  reared  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Boman  law,  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  views  formed  by  the 
school  of  Alexandria  and  the  traditions  of  the  undivided  Church  of 
the  seven  (Ecumenical  Councils.  But  if  you  understood  them  a  little 
better,  you  would  find  much  more  intelligible  such  controversies  as 
that  which  the  dutiful  and  courageous  Archbishop  Michael  of  Bel- 
grade is  having  with  the  creatures  of  Austria  who  form  the  Cabinet 
of  Prince  Milan. 

However,  I  must  apologise  for  digressing  too  much. 

Mr.  Lansdell,  although  not  an  authority  on  the  Orthodox  Church, 
kept  his  eyes  open,  and  reports  many  things  of  interest  about  the 
church  in  Siberia.     For  instance  he  says : — 

Siberia  is  divided  in  six  dioceses,  presided  over  by  7  bishops.  It  con- 
tains 1,515  churches  and  1,509  clergy;  14  monasteries  containing  147 
numka^  ana  4  nunneries  containing  62  nuns.    There  would  seem  to  be  no 
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difficulty  in  raising  the  necessary  funds ;  and  I  must  add  that  I  was  agree- 
ably surprised  in  Siberia  to  see  how  well  and  how  clean  the  churches  were 
kept,  even  in  the  remotest  and  most  out^f-the  way  places.  I  called  upon 
some  few  of  the  priests  in  Siberia,  who,  like  the  peasants,  seemed  decidedly 
superior  to,  and  better  off  than,  those  in  Kussia. 

The  chief  interest  of  his  book,  however,  is  not  in  its  ecclesiastical 
details,  but  in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  Siberia  and  its  prisons. 

Few  have,  for  instance,  an  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  that  enor- 
mous colony.  I  exti-act  the  following  figures  from  Mr.  Lansdell's 
book,  giving  the  statistics  of  area  and  population : — 

Tobolsk,  800,000  square  miles,  1,102,302  population. 

Tomsk,  500,000 

Yeneseisk,  1,000,000 

Irkutsk,  300,000 

Yakutsk,  1,500,000 

Trans-Baikal,     240,000 

Amour,  173,000 

Primorsk,  733,000 

Saghalin  32,000 

Are  these  totals  not  appalling?  I  confess  they  confuse  me. 
But  if  you  take  a  map  of  Siberia,  one  could  form  some  idea  of  its 
size  by  cutting  out  the  size  of  Germany,  France,  Austria,  and  Hun- 
gary ;  for  there  would  be  sufficient  land  still  left  over  to  create  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  out  of  the  single  province  of  Yeneseisk.  But  all 
that  enormous  expanse  is  empty.  The  population  of  Yeneseisk  is 
only  372,cxx),  or  about  half  the  population  of  Moscow.  The  whole 
population  of  Siberia  is  less  than  the  population  of  London. 

Siberians  do  not  seem  distressed  at  these  distances,  and  think 
nothing  of  riding  a  hundred  miles  to  attend  a  ball  or  a  Ixtnquet ;  but 
entertainments  of  that  sort  are  only  held  in  towns,  which  are  very 
few,  only  seventeen  having  more  than  5,<X)0  inhabitants.  Of  course 
much  of  Siberia  is  not  fit  for  colonisation ;  the  land  is  evidently 
greatly  altered  since  the  times  of  the  mammoths  and  other  ante- 
diluvian animals.  But  nevertheless  there  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
want  of  population. 

To  supply  that  want  has  been  the  constant  thought  of  Russian 
statesmen.  It  is  that  which  partly  has  led  them  to  establish  penal 
settlements  in  Siberia.  There  is  a  certain  appropriateness  about 
that  which  is  quite  undesigned.  It  is  perhaps  not  altogether  unfit- 
ting that  Siberia,  conquered  by  a  half-brigand,  should  become  the 
home  of  the  convict.  Yet  it  deserves  a  better  fate,  and  it  is  sure  to 
have  it  sooner  or  later — I  hope  sooner  than  later. 

At  present,  however,  Siberia  is  interesting  to  Englishmen  on 
account  of  its  prisons  and  convict  settlements,  and  it  is  therefore 
to  what  Mr.  Lansdell  says  about  these  that  I  hasten  to  return. 

The  chapters  in  which  Mr.  Lansdell  describes  his  experience  of 
prison  life  in  Siberia  are  particularly  useful.  With  painstaking 
industry,  he  goes  through  all  the  monstrous  incredible  falsehoods 
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which  are  so  implicitly  believed  by  so  many  English  people,  and 
shows  point  by  point  how  false  they  all  are.  From  the  sentimental 
love-story  of  'The  Exiles  of  Siberia'  down  to  the  lucubrations  of 
Mr.  Grenville  Murray,  he  passes  them  all  in  review,  and  explains 
or  corrects  these  popular  narratives  from  his  own  personal  experience 
in  Siberia. 

Mr.  Lansdell  differs  from  many  *  veracious '  writers  on  Siberia, 
Herzen  among  the  number,  in  having  been  in  Siberia,  and  not  only 
has  he  been  in  the  country,  but  he  has  gone  through  all  the  prisons  and 
mines  which  he  could  find  in  the  course  of  a  journey  extending  over 
more  than  seven  thousand  miles.  It  is  no  more  than  the  simple  truth 
which  he  speaks  when  he  claims  that  he  is  in  a  unique  position 
among  all  those  who  have  written  on  the  subject.  He  has  gone 
where  he  pleased  in  Siberia.  *  A  master  key,'  he  says, '  was  put  into 
my  hand  which  opened  every  door.  I  went  where  I  would,  and 
almost  when  I  would,  and  on  no  single  occasion  was  admission 
refused,  though  often  applied  for  at  a  moment's  notice.'  Mi*.  Lansdell 
is  not  a  novice  in  the  work  of  inspecting  prisons  and  convict 
establishments.  He  has,  as  he  says,  *  visited  prisons  in  nearly  every 
country  in  Europe.'  He  belongs  to  neither  of  the  political  parties. 
His  book  is  dedicated  to  Earl  Cairns,  and  although  he  does  refer  to 
the  Eastern  Question,  I  am  really  unable  to  make  out  from  his 
writings  whether  he  sympathised  with  Lord  Beaconsfield  or  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  the  crisis  in  Turkey.  '  He  has,'  he  says,  '  tried  to  be 
accurate,'  and  in  his  book  he  has  given  such  an  imprejudiced  state- 
ment of  what  he  saw  and  heard  in  the  prisons  and  mines  of  Siberia 
that  he  appears  to  have  satisfied  both  returned  exiles  and  some 
Russian  ofiBcial  inspectors  of  prisons,  as  to  the  correctness  of  his 
account.  His  testimony,  therefore,  is  simply  the  best  that  exists, 
and  henceforth  in  England  there  is  no  excuse  for  anyone  who  repeats 
the  lying  legends  and  calumnious  traditions  which  seem  to  be  handed 
from  generation  to  generation  by  English  Russophobes. 

There  is  one  important,  very  important,  fact  which  I  have 
omitted  to  mention  about  Mr.  Lansdell's  book. 

Unlike  most  accounts  of  Siberian  prisons  which  appear  in 
England,  it  describes  Siberia  as  it  was  in  1879  and  1880 — ^not 
Siberia  as  it  was  twenty,  fifty,  or  one  hundred  years  ago.  That  little 
chronological  fieict  really  possesses  more  significance  than  you  may 
think,  even  in  Siberia,  where,  as  Mr.  Lansdell  remarks,  *  days  are 
of  little  importance,  and  hours  of  no  moment.'  What  would  you 
think  of  a  Russian  who  passed  off  upon  his  credulous  countrymen  a 
frightful  story  of  the  horrors  which  imdoubtedly  existed  in  your 
penal  settlements  of  Botany  Bay,  less  than  half  as  many  years  ago  as 
the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  '  The  Exiles  of  Siberia '  was  written,  as 
illustrating  the  fate  of  English  convicts  to-day  ?  Yet  this  is  the  way 
English  people  are  constantly  treating  Russians,  and  when  their 
misstatements  are  pointed  out,  even  journals  ^with  the  largest 
circuIati(Hi  in  the  world '  refuse  to  correct  their  misstatements,  as  Mr. 
Tallack  of  the  Howard  Association  can  prove,  if  need  be. 
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It  may  perhaps  be  indiscreet  to  say — but,  after  all,  I  am  too 
much  of  a  child  of  this  century  not  to  iodnlge  in  indiscretions — that 
I  really  did  not  expect  so  favourable  a  report  from  an  Englishman, 
because  ^  impartial  Englishmen '  often  adore  their  prejudices,  as  the 
most  tender-hearted  mother  adores  her  only  child. 

Of  course  I  knew  that  the  ridiculous  stories  told  by  your  papers 
about  the  ^quicksilver  mines'  and  similar  fables  were  false,  but  I 
was  afraid  that  in  regions  so  far  removed  from  the  central  power, 
where  so  small  a  population  is  scattered  over  such  enormous  expanse 
of  territory,  there  might  be  occasionally  horrible  abuses  of  power, 
cruelties  and  horrors*  But  I  learn  from  Mr.  Lansdell's  very  pains- 
taking report  that  our  poor  convicts  are  not  badly  off,  and  that, 
although  there  are  no  doubt  abuses  to  be  investigated  and  removed 
by  our  Government,  a  humane  and  experienced  English  clergyman 
can  say,  after  going  through  the  country  from  end  to  end,  that, 
*on  the  whole,  my  conviction  is  that  if  a  Russian  exile  behaves 
himself  decently  and  well,  he  may  in  Siberia  be  more  comfortable 
than  in  many,  and  as  comfortable  as  in  most,  of  the  prisons  of  the 
world.' 

It  amused  me  to  learn  what  is  the  great  grievance  of  the  exiles 
in  Siberia.  They  have  not  got  enough  work  to  do  !  The  prisoners 
beg  for  work,  and  often  work  cannot  be  found  for  them.  It  is,  as 
Mr.  Lansdell  says,  a  grievance  not  peculiar  to  Russian  prisons,  but 
surely  it  might  not  be  impossible  to  employ  so  many  willing 
hands,  if  only  in  making  roads?  Instead  of  the  popular  English 
picture  being  true,  which  represents  exiles  being  worked  to  death 
beneath  the  blows  of  the  merciless  'historic'  knout,  work  is  re- 
garded as  so  much  of  a  luxury  that  compulsory  idleness  is  one  of 
the  punishments  inflicted  upon  prisoners.  '  Most  generally,'  says  Mr. 
Lansdell, '  we  found  they  had  a  happy-go-lucky  way,  especially  in  the 
small  prisons,  of  opening  the  doors  in  the  morning  and  letting 
the  prisoners,  if  they  did  not  misbehave  themselves,  go  in  and  out 
the  yard,  as  they  liked — to  sleep,  to  talk,  or  walk  in  the  sun,  and  in 
some  cases  to  smoke.'  They  also  play  at  cards,  and  receive  frequent 
visits  from  their  families.  Mr.  Lansdell,  in.  short,  confirms  in  the 
most  conclusive  way  the  strict  accuracy  of  the  statement  I  made  two 
years  ago,  that  our  convict  system  is  more  open  to  the  charge  of  too 
great  leniency  than  to  that  of  excessive  severity. 

I  am,  thank  God,  neither  a  judge  nor  a  legislator ;  for  to  bring 
an  accusation  against  another  and  to  make  him  suffer,  when  he  may 
be  only  a  victim  of  circumstances  or  apparent  guilt,  must  be  a  terrible 
duty ;  but  if  I  were,  I  would  certainly  insist  upon  drawing  a  line 
between  political  prisoners  and  regular  criminals.  But  crimes,  from 
political  motives  or  any  other,  still  remain  crimes. 

The  story  of  the  fate  reserved  only  for  the  very  worst  and  most 
incorrigible  of  convicts,  at  three  places  in  Siberia,  is  horrible.  Those 
who  say  that  shooting  and  hanging  is  better  than  flogging  with  the 
'plete^  are  perhaps  right.     Death  is  preferable  to  many  tibings  and 
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ifl  a  blessiiig  reserved  for  the  most  desperate  cases.  I  cannot  pre- 
scribe how  discipline  should  be  maintained  in  a  gang  of  hardened 
fek>n8,  and  as  yet  I  have  fomid  nowhere  an  absolutely  good  prescrip- 
tion. The  j!>2^  is  never  inflicted  except  in  cases  where  all  other 
means  have  fietiled  to  reduce  the  incorrigible  criminal  to  obedience. 

Mr.  Lansdell  does  not  seem  to  have  discovered  even  a  single 
'  honor ' — this  is  especially  the  case  in  his  researches  among  the 
political  prisoners.  Most  English  people  imagine  a  political  pri- 
soner sent  to  Siberia  is  doomed  to  slavery  in  the  cell  or  in  the  mine ; 
and  nearly  everyone  has  been  told  that  there  are  millions  of  these 
unhappy  people,  mostly  Poles.  Mr.  Lansdell — most  singular  to  say, 
is  it  not  ? — found  no  *  millions.'  On  the  contrary,  with  his  best  efforts, 
he  discovered  but  very  few  political  prisoners  in  all  the  prisons 
and  mines  which  he  visited.  Of  those  whom  he  did  meet  '  the 
majority  were  free  and  tolerably  comfortable.'     He  says : — 

The  severest  case  of  punishmc^nt  of  a  political  prisoner  I  met  with  was 
that  of,  I  think,  a  Nihilist,  a,t  Kara,  who  had  daily  to  go  to  work  in  the 
gold-mines ;  but,  on  returning,  he  had  a  room  to  himself,  some  of  his  own 
fhmiture,  fittings,  and  hooks,  one  of  which  was  on  political  economy.  His 
wife  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  could  see  him  lawfully,  and  bring  him 
food  at  frequent  intervals ;  and  it  was  not  difficult  for  her  to  see  him  un- 
lawfully, for  just  in  front  of  his  window  passed  the  public  road,  on  which 
she  could  stand  and  talk  to  him  with  ease. 

At  one  place  in  Siberia  Mr.  Lansdell  met  one  of  the  would-be 
assassins  of  the  late  Emperor.     He  says : — 

He  was  sentenced  to  the  mines,  and  no  doubt  popular  imagination 
pictured  him  chained,  and  tormenled  to  within  an  inch  of  his  life ;  whereas 
I  found  him  confined,  indeed,  but  only  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  dressed, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  in  a  tweed  suit. 

At  Tobolsk,  Mr.  Lansdell  met  with  a  veritable  political  Polish 
prisoner,  in  the  shape  of  a  Polish  doctor,  who  ^  had  surrounded 
himself  with  small  comforts,  as  Polish  books,  eau  de  Cologne,  and 
cigarettes.' 

Not  so  long  ago  your  papers  reported  a  case  which  showed  that 
XSL  an  English  prison  a  prisoner  is  not  allowed  even  to  enjoy  the 
company  of  a  poor  little  mouse  which  he  had  tamed  in  his  solitary 
celL  The  gaoler  killed  it,  and  the  authorities  approved  of  it,  saying, 
^  Prisoners  should  not  be  allowed  even  such  a  luxury  as  a  tame  mouse.' 
The  English  system  may  be  better  than  ours,  but  which  is  the  most 
meicifiil  ? 

f  My  impression  is  (says  Mr.  Lansdell)  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
political  exiles  either  go  to  prison  only  for  a  short  time,  or  not  at  all,  and 
are  then  placed  in  villages  and  towns,  and  there  expected  to  get  their 
Hving.  •  lliey  do  this  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Some  are  teachers  of  languages, 
•ome  are  tnndesmen,  and  some  are  photographers.  We  met,  for  instance, 
two  exile  photographers  at  Tobolsk. 
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The  Irish  in  America  are  told  every  week  in  that  curious  paper 
the  ^  Irish  World'  (a  copy  of  which  I  am  going  to  take  back  toBussia 
with  me,  as  a  reminder  that  England's  character  can  be  painted  in  as 
black  colours  by  the  Irish  as  Russia  is  by  the  Poles)  that  Mr.  Pamell 
and  his  brother  legislators  are  '  pining  to  death  in  the  pestilential 
air  of  the  British  Bastille.' 

Even  an  American  like  Mr.  Henry  George  can  say,  and  an  Eng- 
lishman like  Mr.  Cowen  can  print  the  remark,  that  *any  half-civilised 
Indian  chief  in  the  most  anarchical  South  American  republic  would 
disdain  to  treat  his  political  prisoners  as  those  in  Kilmainham  are 
treated.'  Yet  the  Irish  prison  is  accessible  to  everyone.  Siberia  is 
remote  from  all  the  world.  How  charmingly  easy  it  is  to  invent 
sensational '  horrors '  about  the  latter,  without  fear  of  detection,  and 
how  tempting  it  is  when  so  welcome  a  reception  is  assured  before- 
hand to  every  tale  which  may  discredit  Sussia ! 

But  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  when  Englishmen  begin  to  per- 
ceive that  they  have  been  misled  by  lying  reports,  and  that  their 
confidence  has  been  absurdly  misplaced,  they  are  most  eager  to  admit 
and  to  repair  their  mistakes.  This  is  a  noble  and  generous  feature 
in  English  character,  which  I  have  observed  myself  more  than  once, 
and  which  I  may  some  day  describe  perhaps  in  Bussian.  But,  after 
all,  are  we  not  all  easily  misled  ?     How  easily !  .  .  . 

Well,  be  cautious  in  accepting  the  evidence  of  partial  judges.  By 
all  means  weigh  carefully  whatever  is  said  by  foreigners ;  but  when  a 
countryman  of  your  own,  just  returning  from  Siberia,  urges  you  not 
to  accept  like  credulous  children  stories  of  '  Muscovite  tortures '  in 
imaginary  *  quicksilver  mines,'  listen  to  his  voice. 

I  am  a  Bussian,  and  though  I  may  guarantee  that  certain  things 
are  quite  contrary  to  our  national  character,  still,  having  never  been 
myself  in  Siberia,  I  can  only  point  out  the  facts  I  have  learned  from 
others.  Mr.  Lansdell,  on  the  other  hand,  certainly  deserves  our 
confidence,  precisely  because  of  his  good  faith  and  impartiality. 
He  is  not  a  political  refugee  whose  interest  it  is  to  paint  his  political 
opponents  in  the  blackest  possible  colours.  Of  course  it  is  difiicult 
to  hope  that  his  testimony  will  be  accepted  by  everyone ;  there  are 
too  many  who,  as  a  popular  proverb  says,  *  love  truth,  but  invite  the 
lie  to  dinner.'  But  I  have  faith  that  the  majority  of  Englishmen 
will  perceive  the  untrustworthiness  of  Nihilistic  and  Polish  sources. 
If  I  am  wrong,  it  would  only  prove  that  public  opinion,  even  in 
England,  has  lost  its  value. 

Mr.  Lansdell  testifies  that  in  Siberia  there  are  no  quicksilver 
mines  at  all.  Equally  mythical  is  that  other  redoubtable  legend, 
gravely  printed  in  an  English  newspaper,  that  we  feed  our  exiles  with 
putrid  horse-flesh  purchased  in  Sheffield  for  the  purpose — five  tons 
every  week.  Beally  we  do  not  want  to  come  to  Sheffield  for  objects 
of  that  sort,  and  there  are  sufficient  quantities  of  dead  horses  in 
Bussia  if  they  were  wanted.  But  let  us  be  charitable,  and  hope  that 
the  Sheffield  writer  who  printed  that  fable  will  be  more  fortunate 
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and  less  easily  found  out,  the  next  time  he  forges  some  other  stories 
of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Lansdell  dwells  at  some  length  on  the  irons  which  some 
prisoners  wear.  He  says,  ^  the  heaviest  Bussian  irons  are  about  the 
weight,  I  imagine,  of  those  formerly  in  use  in  England.'  About  a 
seventh  of  the  prisoners  whom  he  saw  in  Western  Siberia  were  chained ; 
Tery  few  were  chained  in  the  East.  Not  even  the  worst  prisoner  ever 
wears  fetters  longer  than  eight  years. 

Punishments  are  solitary  confinement,  short  rations,  putting  in 
irons  and  birching  with  rods,  *  facsimiles  of  those  used  in  the  prison 
of  Coldbath  Fields  in  London.' 

Mr.  Lansdell  visited  several  hard-labour  prisons.     He  says : — 

The  prisons  of  Tobolsk  reminded  me  most  of  those  I  had  seen  in 
Vienna  and  Cracow,  in  which,  however,  in  some  respects,  a  comparison  would 
result  in  favour  of  Siberia ;  for  at  Cracow  the  convicts  had  not  only  to 
work  at  the  bench  by  day,  but,  if  my  memory  does  not  fail  me,  to  sleep  on 
it  at  night.  At  TobolsJc  a  set  portion  of  labour  is  imposed  daily;  but 
when  tluB  is  done,  the  prisoner  is  at  liberty  to  work  for  himself. 

At  Tomsk,  where  the  great  mass  of  the  prisoners  had  nothing  to 
do,  the  governor  said  he  had  no  law  to  compel  them  to  work,  and 
that  the  severest  punishment  he  could  inflict  was  three  days'  solitude! 
with  bread  and  water.  At  Alexandrofisk,  the  central  Siberian  prison, 
Mr.  Lansdell  says  he  found  the  punishment  cells  well  lighted  and 
warmed,  and  '  far  more  endurable  than  those  in  some  English  gaols.' 

Prisoners  may  see  their  friends  every  Sunday  and  holyday  (if 
so,  how  I  wish  we  had  more  holydays  I  though  Mr.  Lansdell  says  we 
have  far  too  many  already),  write  to  them  when  they  please,  receive 
food  daily,  and  money  every  week. 

The  prisoners  have  each  \  lb.  of  meat,  and  2\  lb.  of  bread  a  day, 
which  Mr.  Lansdell  says  '  is  in  excess  of  the  English  convict  allow- 
ance.   The  hospital  arrangements  were  exceedingly  good.' 

The  prisons  of  the  worst  repute  are  on  the  east  of  the  Baikal, 
and  the  worst  of  the  worst  is  the  penal  colony  of  Kara.  More  than 
one-third  of  the  2,cxx)  convicts  there  confined  are  murderers.  What 
Mr.  Lansdell  found  in  that  worst  prison  of  the  worst  district  of 
Siberia  may  be  inferred  from  his  account  of  the  cell  of  a  Jewish 
political  prisoner  condemned  to  the  mines  at  Kara : — 

Compared  to'  the  criminal  wards  in  the  other  prisons,  his  cell  was  a 
little  pirioor.  It  was  clean,  and  in  a  manner  garnished.  The  Kara 
prisoner  had  certain  pieces  of  furniture  and  eating  requisites,  the  placing 
and  arrangement  of  which  indicated  familiarity  with  the  habits  of 
decent  society.  One  of  his  books  I  foimd  was  a  treatise  on  political 
economy.  The  room  ctainly  was  not  large,  but  there  was  abundance  of 
light,  tihe  ojitlook  from  the  long  window  being  not  on  a  prison  wall  sur- 
rounded by  chevaux-de-frise,  but  conmianding  a  view  of  the  Kara  valley 
such  as  a  Londoner  might  envy ;  while  just  outside  was  the  public  road 
along  whidi  could  be  seen  eveiything  that  passed.  I  speak  only  truth, 
when   I  say  that  if  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  condemned  to  prison 
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for  life,  and  bad  mj  choice  between  Millbank  in  London  or  this  political's 
cell  at  Kara,  I  would  certainly  choose  the  latter. 

The  quicksilver  mines,  as  I  have  said,  do  not  exist.  The  silver 
mines  at  Nertchinsk  Mr.  Lansdell  did  not  visit,  but  his  chapter  on 
the  mode  of  mining  there  taken  from  the  mouth  of  exiles  who  had 
worked  in  the  mines  is  interesting.  But  as  it  is  second-hand  testi- 
mony I  do  not  dwell  upon  it.  He  visited  a  gold  mine  near  Kras- 
noiarsk,  but  it  was  worked  by  free  labour. 

The  first  real  convict  mines  he  saw  were  those  at  Kara.  This 
is  what  he  says : — 

All  the  gold  mining  is  done  above  ground.  Tlie  convicts  work 
thirteen  hours  a  day  for  nine  months  in  the  year.  During  the  three 
winter  months  they  do  not  work.  The  food  of  the  convict  miner  is 
4  lbs.  of  bread,  i  lb.  of  meat,  {  lb.  of  buckwheat  a  day,  together 
with  quarter  of  a  brick  of  tea  per  month — a  ration,  Mr.  Lansdell 
says,  which  is  double  of  the  highest  English  convict  allowance. 
But  although  they  are  twice  as  well  fed  they  do  no  more  work. 
'  They  do  not  appear  to  be  worked  harder,  I  should  think  not  so  hard, 
as  our  own  convicts  at  Portland.'  At  night  the  convicts  of  the 
higher  categories  go  to  their  families,  the  lower  grade  sleep  in 
prison. 

As  to  the  impudent  statement  in  *  The  Eussians  of  To-day,'  con- 
cerning *  ladies  being  sent  down  the  mines  to  rot  and  die,'  Mr. 
Lansdell  says  that  no  women  of  any  kind  work  in  the  mines  of 
Siberia. 

The  hospital  at  Kara  is  a  fine  building,  with  large,  lofty,  airy, 
clean  rooms.  *  The  whole  of  the  Kara  penal  colony,'  says  Mr.  Lans- 
dell, '  bore  about  it  marks  of  the  superintendence  of  a  man  who 
conscientiously  acted  from  a  high  sense  of  duty.*  Mr.  Lansdell's 
account  of  the  admirable  way  in  which  Colonel  Kononovitch  has 
transformed  Kara  from  an  Inferno  into  a  model  penal  settlement  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  whole  book. 

Mr.  Lansdell  thus  sums  up  his  experience  at  the  mines : — 

That  the  men  who  worked  in  the  mines  had  no  easy  task  was  plain,  but 
it  was  equally  plain  that  their  labour,  as  compared  with  that  of  an  English 
navvy  or  convict,  was  nothing  extraoi-dinary.  Comparing  Siberian  con- 
victs with  English,  the  Siberian  has  the  advantage  in  more  food,  more 
intercourse  with  his  fellows,  and  far  more  permissions  to  receive  visits 
from  his  family.  The  Kara  convict,  when  in  the  higher  category,  receives 
besides  15  per  cent,  of  what  he  earns  for  the  Government;  and  even  in  the 
lower  category  he  is  credited  with  the  money,  though  its  payment  is  de- 
ferred till  he  mounts  higher.  Political  prisoners  also  may  write  to  their 
friends ;  and  though  by  strict  right,  I  believe,  criminals  in  Siberia  cannot 
do  so,  yet^  this  rule  is  not  carried  out. 

At  Sakhalin  he  reports  Ihat  all  agree  in  saying  the  convicts  are 
not  overworked.  In  the  coal  mines  the  convicts  spend  eleven  hours 
a  day,  doing  as  much  work  in  that  time  as  a  willing  worker  could 
do  in  two  hours.     On  the  whole  Mr.  Lansdell  is  of  opinion  that  so 
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far  from  the  Siberian  prisons  being  intolerably  bad,  as  regards  the 
three  primary  needs  of  life,  clothing,  food,  and  shelter,  are  con- 
cerned, the  Bussian  is  as  well  off  as,  or  better  than,  the  English  con- 
vict. Discipline  is  not  so  strict,  and  seclusion  is  not  so  rigorous. 
But  the  religious  advantages  of  the  English  convict,  in  Mr.  Lansdell's 
opinion,  are  greater  than  those  of  the  Bussian.  However,  I  had 
better  let  Mr.  Lansdell  sum  up  in  his  own  words.  On  leaving  Siberia, 
he  says : — 

I  had  now  followed  the  exiles  from  Moscow  all  across  Siberia,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  mines  at  Nertchinsk  and  Dui,  had  seen  them  under 
the  varying  circumstances  in  which  they  live.  Looking  at  the  matter 
Calmly  and  dispassionately,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  *  exile  to  Siberia '  no 
longer  calls  up  to  my  mind  the  horrors  it  did  formerly.  I  am  quite  prepai-ed 
to  believe  that  instances  have  occurred  of  bad  management,  oppression,  and 
cruelty.  I  have  already  quoted  some  cases,  but  that  the  normal  condition 
of  things  has  been  exaggerated  I  am  persuaded.  Taken  at  the  worst., 
*'  condemned  to  the  mines '  is  not  so  bad  as  it  seems,  and  in  the  case  of 
peasant  exiles,  willing  to  work,  I  cannot  but  think  that  many  of  them  have 
a  better  chance  of  doing  well  in  several  parts  of  Siberia  than  at  home  in 
Russia. 

I  need  nothing  more,  and  so  let  me  quit  this  painful  subject  with 
an  expression  of  gratitude  for  the  conclusive  testimony  which  so 
strongly  supports  the  plea  I  ventured  to  make  some  time  ago  in  my 
book  on  '  Bussia  and  England.' 

Mr.  Gallenga,  in  one  of  his  excellent  letters  in  '  The  Times,' 
says : — 

Nothing  can  be  more  astonishing  than  the  change  that  has  been  wrought 
in  Busman  minds  with  respect  to  the  ominous  name  of  Siberia.  That 
iiegion,  which  imagination  had  invested  ^ith  all  the  terrors  of  a  place  of 
expiation  And  torture,  turns  out  now,  in  sober  reality,  to  be  an  Eldorado. 
Not  only  is  there  no  limit  to  its  mineral  wealth,  but  large  tracts  of  its- 
soil,  in  ^te  of  the  climate,  give  evidence  of  prodigious  fertility,  and  offer 
a  wide  field  for  the  energies  of  colonising  enterprise.  The  condition  of  a 
prisoner  at  the  present  day,  the  Bussians  say,  if  he  will  only  work,  ought 
to  appear  not  unenviable;  for  he  is  not  only  well-fed  and  lodged  and 
cared  for,  but  even  free  to  choose  and  change  his  abode,  to  pursue  the 
occupation  he  prefers,  to  earn  money  and  make  his  fortune  while  he  re- 
habilitates his  character.  So  great  his  well-being  appears  to  be,  say  the 
Bussians,  that  crowds  of  free  and  voluntary  emigrants  follow  in  bin  track. 
Siberia  and  Central  Asia  are  to  Bussia  what  Australia  and  Van  Diemen's 
Xand  were  to  England,  with  this  difference,  that  the  English  penal  colo- 
nies were  at  enormous  distances  beyond  sea ;  Bussia's  Asiatic  possessions- 
are  int^rant  parts  of  her  territory,  and  can  be  occupied  and  tiumed  to 
the  purposes  of  civilisation  step  by  step  and  stage  by  stage,  trade  follow- 
ing on  the  settler's  path  and  railways  annihilating  distance. 

Mn  Gallenga  faithfully  reports  what  he  found,  and  it  will  be  well 
for  both  countries  when  morp  observers  as  intelligent  and  truthful 
represent  the  English  press  in  the  Bussian  empire. 

You  have  correspondents   at  Merv,  but   no    correspondent  at 
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Moscow,  and  since  Mr.  Wallace  has  left  us,  is  there  one  English  cor- 
respondent of  the  English  press  in  the  whole  of  Russia  ?  The  only 
information  you  have,  I  am  told,  is  from  foreigners  resident  in  St. 
Petersburg,  that  city  which  Mr.  Gallenga  says, '  was  not  one  of  the 
cities  of  God's  own  building.' 

A  good  deal  of  Siberia,  no  doubt,  is,  like  a  good  deal  of  Canada, 
a  region  of  snow  and  ice,  not  likely  to  be  ever  more  useful  than  it 
is  to-day.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  country  about  Yakutsk,  where, 
as  Mr.  Lansdell  says,  the  mean  temperature  is  i8'5  Fahrenheit,  and 
for  two  months  every  year  the  mercury  falls  to  fifty-eight  degrees 
below  zero,  freezing  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  fifty  feet  below  the 
siuface.  There  the  land  only  thaws  three  feet  deep,  but  the  crops 
nevertheless  produce  fifteenfold  on  average,  and  in  particular  places 
fortyfold.  The  people  get  accustomed  to  it,  for  a  traveller  notes 
with  surprise  that  he  found  children  running  about  hardly  covered 
in  the  open  air  without  any  apparent  discomfort,  although  the  ther- 
mometer stood  at  9°  there. 

There  is  one  thing  in  which  Siberia  has  the  advantage  of  Canada. 
Your  north  is  sealed  to  the  world.  Ours  is  the  great  highway  through 
which  the  world  will  yet  trade  with  Central  Asia.  The  Yenisei,  that 
gigantic  river  whose  length,  %y^J2  miles,  is  exceeded  only  by  that  of 
the  Nile,  the  Amazon,  and  the  Mississippi,  opens  up  a  waterway  from 
the  Northern  Sea  to  the  Chinese  mountains.  Seventeen  hundred 
miles  from  its  mouth  it  is  i,ocx)  yards  in  breadth.  Only  inferior  to 
the  Yenisei  is  the  Ob — a  river  2,700  miles  in  length,  wluch  drains  a 
basin  of  more  than  a  million  square  miles. 

Mr.  Lansdell,  who  describes  both  these  magnificent  rivers,  does  not 
mention  a  scheme  which  has  been  submitted  by  the  Governor-General 
of  Siberia  to  the  Minister  of  Ways  and  Communications  for  uniting  the 
basins  of  Ob  and  Yenisei,  so  as  to  create  an  uninterrupted  waterway 
from  Tum^n  to  Irkutsk.  A  canal,  1,872  sagenes  in  length,  between 
the  Lakes  Bolschoi  and  Eossof,  would  enable  boats  to  pass  the  whole 
way  from  the  Yenisei  to  Irkutsk.  The  cost  of  this  great  enterprise 
would  be  met  by  the  recently  reimposed  tax  on  gold.  Siberia  is  rich 
in  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.  Mr.  Lansdell  says  that  one- 
eighth  of  all  the  gold  of  the  world  is  discovered  in  Siberia. 

The  latest  official  returns  of  the  gold  mines  of  Siberia  show  the 
latter  are  divided  in  three  classes : — 

The  first  are  those  of  Olekminsk,  where  we  have  320  mines,  only 
forty-eight  of  which  are  now  being  worked ;  they  yield  547,000  ounces 
of  gold  annually.  In  the  region  of  the  Amour  eleven  mines  are  being 
worked  out  of  forty-three,  yielding  100,000  ounces  per  annum.  In  the 
rest  of  Siberia  and  the  Urals  339  mines  are  being  worked  out  of  a 
total  of  1,939,  and  they  yield  annually  619,000  ounces. 

Altogether  our  Siberian  gold  mines,  which  give  employment  to 
70,000  persons,  yield  every  year  a  million  and  a  quarter  ounces  of  gold. 

An  English  friend  tells  me,  on  good  authority,  that  the  total  of 
the  production  of  your  mines  is  larger  than  ours,  but  we  are  hardly  at 
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the  beginning  of  our  gold  deposit,  and  in  some  of  your  colonies  the 
yield  is  already  falling  off.  There  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  mineral 
wealth  of  our  great  undeveloped  Siberia. 

The  greatest  source  of  wealth,  however,  in  those  parts  of  the 
world,  greater  than  the  gold  mines,  is  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of 
the  soil.  To  the  testimony  of  many  English  and  foreign  writers 
whom  I  quoted  three  years  ago  I  may  now  add  that  of  Mr.  Lansdell* 
After  referring  to  the  wealth  of  silver,  copper,  and  iron  in  the  Altai 
mountains,  he  says  : — 

But  these  are  nothing  compared  with  grain,  for  the  production  of  which 
the  country  is  admirably  fitted.  From  the  southern  border  of  the  Tobolsk 
province,  for  600  miles  northward,  lies  a  district  of  fertile  black  earth ;  and 
so  exclusively  is  it  of  this  character  in  the  valleys  of  many  of  the  rivers, 
which  overflow  like  the  Nile  and  leave  a  rich  deposit,  that  the  geologist 
finds  it  difficult  to  pick  up  even  a  few  specimen  pebbles.  It  is  like  a 
vast  tract  of  garden  land,  well  suited  for  the  production  of  wheat,  oats, 
linseed,  barley,  and  other  cereals.  Farther  north  are  prairies  for  cattle,  and 
a  wooded  region,  inhabited  by  various  fur-bearing  animals,  where  the  pine, 
fir,  and  birch  aboimd.  These  remarks  apply  to  the  valley  of  the  Obi  no 
less  than  to  that  of  the  YeneseL  Again,  north  of  the  wooded  region 
come  the  tvmdrca^  over  which  roam  the  reindeer,  wild  and  tamo,  besides 
which,  the  rivers  are  so  full  of  fish  that  the  fishermen  try  not  to  catch  too 
many  because  of  the  frequent  breaking  of  their  nets. 

Of  the  province  of  Tomsk  Mr.  Lansdell  says  the  climate  is  good, 
and  the  land  is  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes,  while  the  moun- 
tainous  districts  are  exceedingly  rich  in  minerals. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  extracts,  but  I  may  add  the  following 
description  of  the  ^  prairie  ^  land  of  the  lower  Amour,  in  the  extreme 
east  of  Siberia : — 

The  soil  of  this  prairie  ts  clayey,  with  an  upper  layer  of  rich  black 
mould,  which  is  covered  with  luxuriant  grasses,  attaining  often  the  height 
of  a  man.  Among  them  may  be  seen  Manchurian  panic  grass,  and  suc- 
culent, broad-bladed  kinds  of  which  I  do  not  know  the  names.  Small 
shruhs  of  cinnamon-rose  are  hidden  everywhere  by  the  grass,  and,  with 
vetches  and  other  climbing  plants,  render  travelling  over  these  pxairies,  as 
Mr.  Collins  testifies,  extremely  difficult.  This  writer  speaks  also  of  grape 
and  pea  vines,  and  many  varieties  of  flowers,  among  which  the  lily  of  t£ie 
valley  was  so  abundant  as  to  flll  the  air  with  its  fragrance.  Below  Aigun, 
the  country  on  the  north  continues  flat,  and  is  covered  with  a  nc.a  black 
soil,  in  places  fourteen  inches  thick. 

^  Even  Kamchatka  is  not  so  black  as  it  is  painted,'  says  Mr. 
Lansdell : — 

The  valley  watered  by  the  Kamchatka  is  composed  of  fine  mould,  and 
has  abundant  natural  productions — ^fir,  birch,  larch,  poplar,  willow,  cedar, 
and  juniper,  and  that  of  larger  size  than  in  the  same  latitude  elst^ where  in 
Asia.  Easpberries,  strawberries,  whortleberries,  currants,  and  cranberries 
abound ;  aiul  flowers  are  seen  in  spring  in  almost  tropical  luxuriaiic^. 
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There  is  am  interesting  observation  about  the  climate : — 

The  great  cold  is  not  thought  a  grievance  in  Siberia,  for  a  man  clothed  in 
furs  may  sleep  at  night  in  an  open  sledge  when  the  mercury  freezes  in  the 
thermometer ;  and,  wrapped  up  in  his  pelisse,  he  can  lie  without  inconvenience 
on  the  snow  under  a  thin  tent  when  the  temperature  of  the  aii*  is  30^ 
below  zero. 

South  of  Yakutsk,  he  says  in  another  place, '  the  weather  was  charm- 
ing, and  the  new  spring  vegetation  lovely*: — 

The  summer  climate,  therefore,  of  those  parts  of  Sibeiia  through  which  I 
jvissed  I  consider  simply  delightful — neither  oppressively  hot  by  day  nor 
Jiinpleasantly  cold  by  night. 

Of  course  a  territory  which  borders  upon  the  Arctic  circle  cannot  be 
.  so  uniformly  comfortable  as  England  or  France — that  is  impossible, 
iiut  all  the  world  cannot  be  as  convenient  as  the  Englishman's  easy- 
chair.     Siberia  at  all  events  possesses  one  vital  advantage — men  need 
•^riot  starve  for  want  of  food. 

Mr.  Lansdell  confirms  all  that  previous  travellers  have  said 
concerning  the  cheapness  of  living  in  Siberia.  There,  as  elsewhere, 
prices  have  risen,  and  the  people  of  Tobolsk  lament  that  meat  is  now 
at  a  ruinous  price  of  2d.  per  lb.,  having  advanced  to  five  times  what 
it  was  thirty  years  ago.  In  1877  meat  was  only  \d.  per  lb.,  and 
black  grouse,  capercailzie,  and  hazel  grouse  grf.  a  pair.  Between 
Tobolsk  and  Tomsk,  Mr.  Lansdell  says  : — 

I  was  offered  a  pair  of  ducks  for  2\d, ;  10  brace  of  rioMiiks,  a  sort  of 
grouse  about  the  size  of  a  partridge,  cost  js,;  a.  couple  of  fish  called  yass, 
weighing,  I  supposed,  i^  Ih.  each,  were  offei*ed  for  i^d, ;  and  10  large  fish, 
iis  a  lot,  for  ^d.  each.  At  Juchova  I  was  offered  for  5^.  a  couple  of  pike, 
weighing  probably  20  lbs.,  and  a  live  duck  for  i^d, ;  whilst  at  the  vDlages 
in  the  district  we  passed,  which  are  not  easily  accessible,  a  young  calf,  I 
was  told,  could  be  bought  for  6d. 

The  price  of  a  good   horse  is   4^.    108.     In   Western   Siberia, 
according  to  the  same  author,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  persons 
\who  have  from  4,000  to  5,000  horses,  and  as  many  cows. 
South  of  Tomsk  he  finds  things  even  cheaper :  — 

The  price  of  land  and  provisions  at  Barnaul  was  such  as  might  make  many 
a  man  sigh  to  live  there.  The  price  for  the  hire  of  cleared  black  soil  was  3  Jc?. 
an  English  acre.  We  saw  them  scratching  the  surface  of  it  (for  their  instru- 
ment was  so  shallow  that  it  was  a  mockery  to  call  it  ploughing),  and  yet 
such  farming  yields  there  an  abundant  crop.  They  take  just  a  little  of 
their  stable  manure  for  cucumber  beds,  but  bimi  the  .rest  to  get  rid  of  it, 
never  thinking  of  putting  it  on  the  land ;  but  when  they  have  used  a  field 
for  a  few  years,  and  it  is  becoming  exhausted,  they  take  fresh  ground.  The 
cost  of  provisions  in  this  fertile  district  is  of  a  piece  with  the  prices  quoted 
on  the  ObL  Black  lye  fiour  costs  half  a  farthing  per  English  pound ;  un- 
dressed wheat  flour,  such  as  we  use  for  brown  bread,  costs  28,  per  cwt. ; 
whilst  white  wheaten  flour  costs  up  to  16^.  for  a  sack  of  180  pounds.  The 
price  of  meat  is  similar.    In  the  summier,,  when  it  will  not  keep  and  is 
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dear,  boef  costs  i^.  per  lb. ;  but  in  winter,  when  it  can  be  kept  in  a 
frozen  condition,  it  sells  for  less  than  \d.  per  English  pound.  Veal  is 
more  expensive,  and  costs  \\d. ;  whilst  aristocratic  persons,  who  live  on 
grouse,  have  to  pay  as  much  as  from  2d,  to  2\d.  per  brace.  In  this  part 
of  Siberia  it  is  rare  to  find  a  peasant  without  a  stock  of  horses  and  cows, 
and  a  man  with  a  family  to  help  him  can  make  an  excellent  living. 

At  Krasnovosk,  where  he  lodged  at  an  hotel,  he  paid  28.  a  day 
for  the  best  room ;  turkeys  were  38.,  pheasants  6d.  each. 

At  Nikolaevsk,  at  the  height  of  the  season,  salmon  weighing  1 5  to 
25  lbs.  can  be  got  at  \d.  each.  When  I  wrote  about  Siberia  two 
years  ago,  I  quoted  many  other  English  testimonies.  All  agree  in 
substance  with  what  Mr.  I^nsdell  says ;  he  only  confirms  the  truth 
which  was  already  evident. 

I  will  add  two  other  testimonies  from  authorities  of  different 
nationalities,  one  a  German,  the  other  a  Pole. 

The  German  is  Mr.  0.  W.  Wahl,  whose  '  Land  of  the  Tzar '  is 
hardly  so  much  read  in  England  as  its  merits  deserve.  This  is  what 
he  says  in  his  chapter  on  the  Eussians  of  Siberia : — 

Life  among  the  civilised  classes  of  Siberian  society  consists  of  a  perfept 
round  of  pleasure  enhanced  by  the  exhilarating  infiuence  of  a  beautiful 
South  Siberian  climate  and  the  splendour  of  a  gigantic  nature.  The  name 
Siberia,  so  startling  to  European  ears,  produces  an  electric  effect  on  who- 
ever has  lived  in  that  countrv,  as  it  is  sure  to  recall  sweet  remembrances. 
The  lower  class  as  well  as  the  higher  both  possess,  more  or  less,  the 
good  qualities  of  the  Bussian  character  without  its  usual  faults.  Although 
the  greatest  part  of  the  population  has  sprung  from  criminals,  their  habits 
are  pui-e  and  simple,  and  theu*  general  probity  is  such  as  to  render  the 
locks  for  the  door  a  matter  of  superfluity. 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  testimony  of  a  Polish  exile,  who 
wrote,  some  thirty  years  ago — 

Siberia  will  soon  cease  to  be  a  region  of  terror  and  captivity,  for  it  pos- 
sesses all  the  means  of  becoming  a  land  of  prosperity  and  freedom.  Siberia 
has  no  nobility,  no  peculiarly  privileged  class,  veiy  few  officials,  and  a 
population  which  has  never  been  in  bondage,  and  knows  how  to  govern 
itself. 

And  let  me  add  to  this  a  parting  word,  a  quotation  from 
Dostoefisky's  *  Buried  Alive : ' — 

In  spite  of  the  cold  climate,  Siberia  is  a  nice  snug  pUoc  to  live  in,  as 
the  people  are  very  simple-minded  and  conservative ;  innovations  are  ab- 
horned,  and  things  go  on  much  as  they  did  two  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  a 
pleasant  country  to  live  in.  The  cUmate  is  excellent,  and  there  are  many 
rich  and  hospitable  merchants  and  wealthy  foreigners  scattered  about  the 
difiSarent  towns  and  settlements.  In  short  it  is  a  blessed  country.  The 
difficulty  is  to  know  how  to  enjoy  it ;  but  there  are  some  fortunate  indi- 
viduals who  have  learned  the  great  secret  of  satisfactorily  solving  the  riddle 
of  life. 

Unfortunately,  the  solving  of  that  riddle  is  a  difficult  task  even 
in  countries  more  blessed  than  Siberia ! 

0.  K. 
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OF  all  Napoleon's  victories  the  battle  of  Marengo  is  considered  by 
military  critics  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  the  most  brilliant 
in  conception  that  he  ever  fought,  as  it  certainly  was  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  in  its  results.  Yet,  after  all,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  won 
by  a  fluke.  The  passage  of  the  Alps  by  the  First  Consul  took  the  ever- 
unready  Austrians  completely  by  surprise.  Their  forces  were  scattered 
among  the  fortresses  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  and  their  generals 
were  disconcerted  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  Napoleon,  and  by  the 
unexpected  tactics  which  he  pursued.  Massena,  with  a  small  French 
and  Cisalpine  garrison,  was  shut  up  in  Genoa  by  an  Austrian  army 
and  blockading  squadron ;  and  both  he  and  the  Austrians  expected 
that  Napoleon  would  march  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged  garrison. 
Meanwhile  the  Austrian  commander-in-chief,  tlie  Baron  de  Melas, 
was  in  Turin  hurriedly  collecting  his  forces.  But,  instead  of  march- 
ing on  Genoa,  Napoleon  turned  to  the  east  and  placed  his  army 
between  the  Austrians  and  their  own  fortresses.  He  entered  Milan 
and  seized  the  passages  of  the  Po  and  the  Adda  without  firing  a  shot. 
Piaoenza  fell  an  easy  prey,  and  in  a  few  days  Melas  was  completely 
cut  off  from  his  communications  north  of  the  Po.  The  Austrian 
commander  was  thus  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  cutting  his  way 
through  the  French  lines  or  making  his  escape  to  Genoa,  Mass6na 
having  in  the  interval  surrendered  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to 
retire  with  all  his  garrison.  The  besieging  force,  being  thus  released 
from  Genoa,  hastened  to  join  Baron  de  Melas  at  Alessandria.  But 
even  then  the  Austrians  could  only  muster  30,ocx)  men  out  of  the 
80,000  which  they  had  foolishly  scattered  in  weak  detachments  all 
over  Lombardy.  Napoleon,  whose  force  also  was  about  30,000,  had 
his  centre  half-way  between  Piacenza  and  Alessandria.  He  made 
sure  that  Melas  would  retreat  rapidly  on  Genoa,  and  he  despatched 
accordingly  the  divisions  of  Desaix  and  Monnier  to  intercept  him. 
But  Melas  did  not  retreat.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  give  Napoleon 
battle,  and  quietly  awaited  his  approach  at  Alessandria.  As  soon  as 
he  discovered  the  mistake  which  Napoleon  had  made,  he  issued  from 
his  stronghold  and  flung  his  whole  force  against  the  weakened  French 
line,  first  at  Montebello,  and  then  at  Marengo.  After  seven  hours^ 
hard  fighting  the  French,  in  spite  of  Napoleon's  exertions  and  Murat's 
brilliant  clmrges,  in  spite  also  of  the  heroic  stand  made  by  the 
grenadiers  of  the  Considar  Guard,  were  driven  into  a  narrow  defile^ 
where  they  were  exposed  to  the  Austrian  artillery  and  almost  sur- 
rounded by  the  Austrian  infantry  and  cavalry.  Having  made  hi» 
dispositions  and  secured,  as  he  thought,  his  prey,  the  Austrian  com- 
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mander  returned  into  Alessandria  to  take  a  little  rest  before  sum- 
moning the  French  to  surrender.  So  certain  did  he  feel  as  to  the 
issue  of  the  battle  that  he  sent  out  despatches  announcing  a  victoiy. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  sound  of  the  cannonade  behind  them  had 
reached  the  ears  of  Desaiz  and  Monnier  and  caused  them  to  hurry 
back  to  Marengo.  They  were  met  by  a  multitude  of  panic-stricken 
French  fugitives,  who  declared  that  the  battle  was  lost.  ^  Then  we 
will  win  another,'  gaily  replied  Desaix.  The  fugitives  immediately 
turned  back  with  him.  The  French,  thus  reinforced,  instantly 
renewed  the  fight ;  and  the  Austrians,  completely  oflF  their  guard, 
were  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  suddenness  of  the  onset,  and 
Murat  completed  their  overthrow  by  one  of  his  impetuous  charges. 
The  victory  was  dearly  bought  by  the  death  of  Desaiz  ;  but  the  prize 
which  it  yielded  was  magnificent.  The  Baron  de  Melas,  utterly 
stupefied  by  so  great  a  disaster  after  so  signal  a  victory,  sued  for  a 
truce,  and  agreed  to  purchase  it  by  the  surrender  of  Genoa  and  all 
the  fortresses  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont.  He  had  probably  no 
alternative ;  for  he  was  completely  severed  from  his  communications, 
and  his  army  was  broken  anS  dem'oralised. 

The  battle  of  Marengo  was  thus  a  turning-point  in  Napoleon's 
career.  The  fortunate  return  of  Desaix  at  the  critical  moment 
saved  the  First  Consul  from  surrender  or  death.  What  a  change  in 
the  map  and  history  of  Europe  those  few  hours  have  made !  Napo- 
leon knew  well  the  importance  of  securing  to  himself  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  French  the  sole  credit  of  the  victory  of  Marengo.  He 
collected  and  destroyed  every  document  which  told  the  true  story  of 
the  battle,  and  wrote  his  own  account  of  it  in  a  despatch  which 
ascribed  all  the  glory  of  victory  and  its  stupendous  consequences  to 
his  ovm  genius  and  courage.  To  possess  the  French  mind  with  his 
own  story  of  Marengo  was  in  fact  to  establish  his  ascendency  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  competitors. 

But  how  was  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  It  did  not  take  Napoleon 
long  to  decide  that  question.  He  had  a  fistvourite  young  aiderde^ 
campy  Lab&ioydre  by  name,  on  whose  zeal  and  devotion  he  could 
thoroughly  rely.  To  him  he  entrusted  the  task  of  bearing  the 
Napoleonic  version  of  the  battle  of  Marengo  to  Paris.  Kelays  of 
fresh  horses  were  ordered  along  the  road, and  Labedoy^re  was  directed 
to  ride  by  way  of  Genoa  and  the  Eiviera  de  Ponente,  and  proclaim 
along  the  coast  line  the  last  splendid  achievement  of  the  First 
CJonsul's  genius. 

The  battle  of  Marengo  was  fought  on  June  14,  1800,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  following  day  young  Labedoy^re  started  for  Paris. 
His  ride  as  far  as  Avignon  took  him  through  some  of  the  most 
splendid  scenery  in  Europe;  and  it  was  then  arrayed  in  all  the 
loveliness  of  its  stunmer  garniture.  Those  who  know  Italy  and  the 
South  of  France  in  winter  only  can  have  but  a  very  imperfect  idea 
of  their  innumerable  charms.  In  winter  the  Mediterranean  looks 
veiy  much  like  any  other  sea ;  sometimes,  indeed,  few  seas  can  look 
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more  inhospitable  and  forbidding.  But  see  it  in  its  summer  humour, 
beaming  all  over  with  '  the  multitudinous  laughter  of  its  waves ' 
(ict;/tar6)i/  iwripiBfJMv  yiXaa^)^  and  no  sea  that  I  have  seen  can 
compare  with  it  in  ever- varying  beauty.  Stirred  by  the  paddle  of 
your  steamer  or  the  oar  of  your  boat,  its  water  sparkles  with  the 
colour  and  brilliancy  of  sapphire  And  sometimes  you  see  innume- 
rable shades  of  colour  chasing  each  other  over  its  surface  and  blend- 
ing harmoniously  together  like  the  plumage  on  a  pigeon's  breast. 
Nature  never  mixes  her  colours  inharmoniously.  The  landscape,  too, 
is  only  just  beginning  to  array  itself  in  its  summer  glory  when  the 
English  visitors  turn  their  backs  upon  it.  Then  it  is  also  that  the 
Italians  come  *  out  of  their  shells '  and  live  their  joyous  outdoor  life 
— deriving  an  exuberant  happiness  from  the  mere  enjoyment  of  con- 
scious existence,  and  seeming  to  ask  nothing  more  of  earth  or  sky 
than  that  the  one  should  thus  blossom,  the  other  thus  beam,  for  ever. 
It  is  in  moments  and  amid  scenes  like  those  that  Death  appears  so 
unnatural  a  monster,  rudely  disturbing  the  harmony  of  the  universe 
and  cruelly  divorcing  the  eternal  alliance,  in  the  primeval  counsel  of 
God,  between  life  and  happiness. 

But  Labedoy^re  had  no  time  for  such  reflections.  His  orders 
were  to  have  Napoleon's  despatch  published  in  extenso  in  Paris 
within  nine  days  of  his  parting  from  the  First  Consul,  and  to  com- 
municate a  summary  of  its  contents  to  the  proper  authorities  in  the 
principal  places  en  route.  This  involved  desperately  hard  riding, 
and  left  the  young  aide-de-camp^  keenly  sensitive  as  he  was  to  the 
charms  of  natural  scenery,  no  leisure  for  admiring  the  beautiful 
scenes  through  which  he  galloped.  From  Genoa  to  Nice  he  only 
paused  once,  except  for  the  purpose  of  refreshment  and  changing 
horses ;  and  that  one  pause  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  The  shadows  of 
evening  were  falling  as  he  passed  through  Mentone,  and  before  he  had 
reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain  that  separates  Mentone  from 
Nice  the  light  of  day  had  completely  vanished  before  that  of  a  full- 
orbed  moon  and  stars  in  countless  multitudes,  and  the  sea  below  was 
30  calm  and  smooth  that  it  reflected  the  firmament  as  in  a  magic 
mirror. 

A  bend  of  the  road  brought  Labedoy^re  in  sudden  view  of  the 
sea  lying  far  beneath  him,  and  gleaming  tremulously  in  the  light 
of  the  moon  and  stars.  Monaco,  with  its  twinkling  lights,  jutting 
out  from  the  overhanging  mountain,  looked  like  a  constellation  just 
fallen  from  the  sky  and  floating  on  the  water.  An  ejaculation  of 
delight  escaped  from  the  lips  of  Labedoy^re,  and  he  stopped  to 
contemplate  the  scene.  Had  '  Thalaba '  then  been  written,  and  be 
had  known  it,  he  might  have  clothed  his  thoughts  in  the  following 
words : — 

How  beautiful  is  night ! 
A  dewy  freshness  fills  the  silent  air ; 
No  mist  obscoreSy  nor  cloud,  nor  speck,  nor  stain 
.  Breaks  the  serene  of  heaven. 
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In  foll-orb'd  glory  yon<}er  Moon  diyuie 

Rolls  through  the  dark  blue  depths. 
Beneaui  her  steady  ray 
The  desert-circle  spreads, 
Like  the  round  ocean  girdled  with  thc.sky. 
How  beautiful  is  night ! 

But  Labedoydre's  reverie  was  broken  rudely,  and  almost  fatally* 
His  horse  took  fright  at  something  or  other,  and  made  a  violent 
bound,  which  threw  its  rider  clean  out  of  the  saddle,  and  over  the 
parapet.  Fortunately  for  him,  he  was  pitched  into  the  midst  of  a 
thicket,  which  prevented  his  rolling  down  a  declivity  that  led  to  the 
edge  of  a  precipice.  With  no  worse  injury  than  some  superficial 
scratches,  he  regained  the  road,  where  he  found  his  horse  standing 
quietly,  though  still  trembling  from  the  fright. 

On  the  morning  of  June  23  Labedoyere  arrived  in  Paris.  He 
had  accomplished  his  long  ride  well  within  the  prescribed  time.  As 
he  passed  Notre-Dame  about  8  a.m.  the  door  of  the  cathedral  was 
open,  and  the  interior  looked  cool  and  refreshing,  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  unsympathetic  glare  of  the  streets  and  the  aching  exhaustion 
of  Labedoydre's  weary  limbs.  Seized  by  a  sudden  impulse  to  refresh 
himself  in  the  cool  shade,  and  at  the  same  time  to  return  thanks  to 
God  for  the  safe  accomplishment  of  his  journey,  he  dismounted, 
handed  the  bridle  of  his  horse  to  a  bystander,  and  entered  the  church 
with  his  despatch-bag  slung  over  his  shoulder.  He  was,  as  far  as  he 
could  see,  the  only  occupant  of  the  sacred  building.  But  after  a 
while  a  priest  came  out  of  the  sacristy  and  began  to  say  mass  iit  one 
of  the  side  altars.  He  was  a  venerable- looking  old  man,  with  scanty 
locks  of  white  hair  falling  almost  down  to  his  shoulders.  In  figure 
he  was  tall  and  thin ;  but  the  most  striking  part  of  his  person  was 
his  face.  It  was  a  handsome  and  noble  face,  but  wore  an  expression 
of  such  hopeless  yet  unrepining  sorrow  as  to  impress  Labedoyere  with 
a  vague  feeling  of  mingled  sympathy  and  terrpr.  The  old  man's 
pensive  grey  eyes,  too,  when  they  turned  in  the  direction  of  La- 
bedoyere, seemed  to  be  gazing  so  intently  at  something  beyond,  that 
the  yoimg  aidenle^camp  could  not  help  looking  instinctively  behind 
him.  But  there  was  nothing  but  the  empty  floor  and  the  dead  wall  of 
the  cathedral.  And  the  voice  of  the  priest,  even  in  the  low  tone  in 
-which  he  said  mass,  had  a  weird,  musical,  pathetic  wail  in  it.  So 
that  altogether  Lab^oy^re  felt  fslscinated,  whether  by  attraction  or 
repulsion  he  could  hardly  tell. 

Meanwhile  the  priest,  having  administered  the  sacrament  to 
iiimself,  turned  round  to  see  if  there  were  any  intending  communi- 
<;ants  present.  Labedoyere  was  the  only  person  in  the  church,  and 
he,  still  under  the  spell  of  those  sad  grey  eyes,  moved,  half  mechani- 
cally, towards  the  altar,  and  knelt  down  in  front  of  the  old  priest,  and 
received  the  sacrament.  Then,  just  as  he  was  rising  to  return  to  his 
seat,  theoldjnan  whispered  in  his  ear  r' Young  man,  the  soldier's 
calling  is  not  favourable,  in  these  days  especially,,  to  the  vocation  ot 
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a  Christian.  All  the  more  do  I  rejoice  that  the  darts  of  temptation, 
to  vhich  a  soldier^s  life  is  so  perilously  exposed,  have  thus  far  glanced 
scathless  off  from  your  shield  of  faith  and  purity.' 

And  as  he  said  this  a  look  of  great  pain  flitted  across  the  old 
man's  face.  But  he  continued :  ^  I  have  been  struck  with  your  simple 
faith  and  unaffected  devotion — qualities,  alas !  too  rare  now-a-days 
in  men  of  your  years  and  calling.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for 
you  ?  for  I  should  like  to  serve  you.' 

Labedoyere,  taken  utterly  aback,  stammered  out :  '  No,  there  is 
nothing.'  But  instantly  observing  the  priest's  disappointed  look, 
and  unwilling  to  hurt  his  feelings,  he  asked :  '  But  what  do  you 
mean  ?     What  kind  of  service  do  you  speak  of  ?  ' 

'  I  have  the  gift  of  foretelling  future  events,'  said  the  old  man. 
'  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  know  as  to  your  future  life  ? 
Any  danger  which  timely  knowledge  might  avert  ?  Any  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  legitimate  desire  which  I  might  help  you  to  remove? ' 

Lab^oy^re,  more  for  the  sake  of  saying  something  than  from 
any  other  cause,  answered :  '  Well,  if  you  really  can  see  into  the 
future,  will  you  tell  me  how  long  I  have  to  live  ?  ' 

All  this  time  the  old  man's  eyes  had  a  fixed,  absent,  anxious  look, 
as  if  watching  for  some  expected  apparition.  On  hearing  Labe- 
doy^re's  question  he  started  and  waved  his  arms  violently  as  if 
repelling  some  advancing  object,  while  at  the  same  time  his  face 
betokened  extreme  terror.  In  a  moment,  however,  he  recovered  his 
composure,  and  said  to  Labedoyere  in  a  slightly  agitated  tone  of 
voice — 

^  I  wish  you  had  not  asked  me  that  question.  And  yet,  perhaps, 
it  is  best  as  it  is.  Yes,  yes ;  no  doubt  you  have  been  sent  to  me  for 
the  very  purpose  of  receiving  this  warning.  You  wish  to  know  how 
long  you  have  to  live.  I  am  commissioned  to  tell  you  that  on  this 
day  twelvemonth,  at  midnight,  you  will  die.  And  now,  my  son, 
since  this  is  a  danger  which  no  foresight  can  avert,  you  must  prepare 
yoiurself  to  meet  it.  You  think  me  cruel ' — this  was  said  in  answer 
to  a  look,  half  of  terror,  half  of  reproach,  on  the  &ce  of  Lab6doydre — 
'  nay,  my  son,  the  message  you  have  received  through  me  has  been 
sent  to  you  in  love.  Think  how  many  are  called  suddenly  out  of 
this  life  without  a  moment's  preparation.  Not  that  I  would  have 
you  suppose  that  sudden  death  is  necessarily  in  itself  an  evil,  or  that 
a  sure  warning  of  the  day  and  hour  of  one's  death  is  necessarily  in 
itself  a  blessing.  The  moral  rules  of  the  unseen  world  are,  no  doubt, 
much  the  same  as  the  moral  rules  of  this.  Take  the  case  of  a  great 
man  going  to  foreign  parts  for  a  season,  and  leaving  his  property  and 
household  in  charge  of  his  servants,  who,  the  moment  he  is  out  of 
sight,  neglect  their  work  and  waste  their  master's  goods.  One  of 
them  receives  private  information  that  the  master  is  returning  in  a 
year's  time,  and  he  immediately  discontinues  all  his  evil  practices, 
and  sets  himself  diligently  to  his  proper  employment.  Another  is 
smitten  with  remorse  just  the  day  before  the  master's  return,  of 
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which,  however,  he  has  heard  and  knows  nothing.  He  is  converted 
from  his  evil  ways  by  genuine  sorrow  and  repentance,  not  from  fear 
of  pmiishment.  But  his  master  appears  ere  he  has  had  time  to  do 
more  than  sincerely  resolve  to  amend ;  while  the  other,  who  received 
private  warning,  has  been  behaving  well  for  a  whole  year.  If  the 
master  of  these  two  servants  could  look  into  the  heart  of  each,  is  it 
not  certain  that  he  would  consider  the  few  hours'  repentance  of  the 
one  worth  more  than  the  year's  amendment  of  the  other  ?  In  fact, 
the  latter  would  have  no  moral  value  at  all,  for  it  is  the  motive  that 
makes  a  moral  act  good  or  bad.  Warning  of  death,  therefore,  is  a 
distinct  disadvantage  to  a  being  on  probsition  unless  it  works  a 
fundamental  change,  not  simply  in  bis  conduct,  but  in  his  prin- 
ciples and  motives.  For  the  warning  puts  an  end  to  the  probation, 
and  so  far  makes  amendment  less  meritorious,  because  less  an  out- 
come of  the  character  within. 

'  But  if  the  heart  is  true,  a  year's  warning  of  one's  end  is  a  great 
blessing.  It  enables  a  man  to  wind  up  his  worldly  aflfairs,  and  to 
bring  himself  into  such  a  frame  of  mind  as  befits  the  solemnity  of 
the  great  change  that  is  awaiting  him ;  just  as  a  loyal  and  zealous 
servant  of  an  earthly  king,  if  summoned  into  the  royal  presence, 
would  assume  a  suitable  dress  and  demeanour  for  presenting  himself 
to  his  sovereign ;  though,  if  his  king  should  think  fit  to  visit  him 
unawares,  he  would  have  no  occasion  to  be  ashamed  or  alarmed 
because  he  was  in  his  working  clothes  and  attending  to  his  ordinary 
business.  The  best  preparation  for  death  is  diligence  in  the  task 
allotted  to  us.  Go  home,  therefore,  my  son,  and  remember  this  day 
twelvemonth  at  midnight.  But  in  the  meantime  neglect  not  the 
duties  of  yoiur  daily  life.' 

It  takes  some  time  to  write  what  the  old  priest  said,  but  it  took 
him  very  little  time  to  say  it.  He  then  finished  the  service  some- 
what hurriedly,  and  disappeared  into  the  sacristy. 

Lab^oydre,  meanwhile,  remained  kneeling  on  the  altar  steps, 
dazed  and  stupefied..  The  disappearance  of  the  priest  recalled  liim 
to  himself.  He  rose  and  moved  slowly  to  the  seat  where  he  had  left 
his  cap  and  despatch-bag.  Kneeling  down,  he  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  made  an  effort  to  recall  his  wandering  thoughts  and 
assure  himself  that  it  was  not  all  a  dream.  Being  satisfied  on  that 
point,  he  next  tried  to  persuade  himself  that  the  old  priest  was 
<;razed,  and  had  mistaken  the  aberration  of  an  eccentric  imagination 
for  the  inspiration  of  a  Divine  message.  But  there  was  that  in  the 
voice,  and  look,  and  manner  of  the  old  man  which  would  not  square 
with  this  theory — something  which  Labedoy^re  felt,  though  he  could 
not  explain  it,  and  of  which  he  could  not  shake  off  the  impression. 
He  had  a  vivid  presentiment  that  it  would  be  perilous  to  disregard 
the  warning  so  mysteriously  given.  ^  After  all,'  he  said,  *  my  prudent 
course  is  to  assume  that  the  doom  just  pronounced  on  me  will  be 
fulfilled*  No  harm,  at  all  events,  can  come  of  taking  it  for  granted. 
If  the  prediction  should  come  true,  why,  then,  death  at  least  will  not 
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take  me  by  surprise.  And  if  it  should  be  falsified  by  the  event,  thfe 
fact  of  living  for  a  whole  year  in  sight  of  death,  as  it  were,  can 
hardly  fail  to  have  a  salutary  influence  on  my  character.  Let  me 
see.  I  have  a  year  before  me.  If  the  old  man  spoke  truth,  I  need 
not  fear  death  in  the  interval.  That,  at  least,  is  some  compensation. 
I  am  young.  I  entered  the  army  as  a  boy,  and  even  now  I  am  little 
more  than  a  boy.  My  exiierience  of  life  is  only  that  of  camps,  and 
if  I  must  indeed  leave  it  so  soon  I  should  like  to  see  a  little  more  of 
it  ere  I  go.  I  am  resolved  what  to  do.  T  will  divide  my  year  into 
two  equal  portions.  The  first  half  I  shall  devote  to  seeing  what 
I  can  of  life ;  the  life  of  a  great  city ;  the  life  of  women  and 
children,  of  gaiety  and  brightness,  as  well  as  of  soldiers  hacking 
each  other  to  pieces  for  the  sake  of  "  glory."  But  I  should  like  to 
see  the  old  priest  once  more.  I  must  get  his  address,  for  he  may  be 
of  use  to  me.' 

But  the  old  priest  had  left  the  church,  and  Labedoy^re  could  not 
discover  anything  about  him,  not  even  his  name.  The  verger  said 
he  was  a  stranger,  who  had  *  asked  for  an  altar  at  which  to  say  his 
mass;'  and  nobody  knew  whence  he  had  come  or  whither  he  had 
gone. 

Labedoyere  mounted  his  horse  and  went  straight  to  his  apparte- 
Tnenty  a  set  of  plain  but  tastefully  furnished  chambers  not  fer  from 
Notre-Dame.  After  breakfast  and  a  brief  nap,  he  sallied  out  to 
arrange  for  the  publication  of  Napoleon's  despatch  on  the  morrow. 
His  next  step  was  to  resign  his  commission  and  leave  the  army. 

The  Parisians  have  always  shown  a  wonderful  alacrity  in  passing 
from  the  deepest  despondency  to  the  utmost  gaiety.  At  the  period 
of  our  story  Paris  was  only  emerging  out  of  the  gloom  and  agony  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  It  was  but  six  years  previously  that  Robespierre 
had  closed  his  career  on  the  scaffold  to  which  he  had  sent  so  many 
others.  But  all  that  was  forgotten  in  the  buoyance  of  spirits  caused 
by  the  wonderful  success  of  the  arms  of  France  across  the  Alps  and 
beyond  the  Rhine.  Paris,  moreover,  was  enriched  by  the  spoils  of 
the  conquered  cities  of  Italy.  French  savants  accompanied,  the 
armies  of  Napoleon,  and  selected  for  transportation  to  Paris  the 
masterpieces  of  art  which  adorned  the  public  galleries,  private 
houses,  churches,  and  monasteries  of  every  land  which  fell  under  the 
sway  of  the  invader.  Nor  was  the  treasure  levied  in  money  alone 
inconsiderable.  Not  satisfied  with  compelling  the  invaded  territory 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  invasion,  the  French  generals  were  ordered  by 
the  Directory  to  levy  contributions  for  the  use  of  the  French 
Grovemment.  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  sent  fifty  millions  of  francs 
to  Paris  as  the  fruit  of  his  first  campaign  in  Italy. 

Paris  was  thus  rich  and  gay  and  proud  when  Labedoyere  plunged 
into  the  vortex  of  her  pleasures.  And  he  enjoyed  them  for  a  season 
with  all  the  zest  of  inexperienced  youth.  The  image  of  the  old 
priest  soon  vanished  from  his  memory,  and  with  it  the  predicted 
doom.     But  they  revenged  themselves  by  returning  by-and-by  with 
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tragical  accessories,     Labedoy^re,  as  was  natural  to  a  man  of  his  age 
and  susceptible  temperament,  had  fallen  in  love.     Whether  it  was 
equally  natural  that  he  should  have  fallen  in  love  with  a  woman 
considerably  older  than  himself,  by  no  means  handsome,  and  remark-> 
able  for  nothing  in  particular  except  an  extremely  shrewd  intellect, 
a  caustic  wit,  a  diminutive  body,  and  a  splendid  head  of  hair,  is  more 
than  I  can  tell.     She  conquered  Labedoy^re  through  his  vanity,  of 
which  be  had  a  considerable   bump.     Of  all  the   human   passions 
vanity  is  undoubtedly  the  most  prevalent^,  and  probably,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  pernicious  both  in  its  general  results  and  in  its  action  on 
the  character  whicb  indulges  in  it.     Its  special  home  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  the  female  heart ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the 
male  heart  is  better  proof  against  its  subtle  influences.     Bunyan  was 
once  complimented  on  the  eloquence  of  one  of  his  sermons.     '  The 
devil  told  me  that  as  I  was  coming  down  the  pulpit  stairs,'  replied  the 
grand  old  Puritan.     The  sage  and  the  clown,  Merlin  and  Bottom  the  x 
Weaver,  are  all  equally  pervious  to  the  seductive  arts  of  this  insinuating 
Vivien.   And  perhaps  the  higher  men  mount  on  the  social  ladder  the 
more  likely  they  are  to   be  enslaved   by  the  sweet  song  of  the 
ubiquitous  siren.     Behind  the  throne .  of  the  mightiest  potentate  on 
earth  you  will  generally  find  someone  to  whom  the  master  of  millions 
is  himself  a  slave ;  and  the  talisman  that  has  subdued  him  is  invari- 
ably a  skilful  manipulation  of  the  bump  of  vanity.     Pascal  indeed 
goes  so  far  as  to  affirm,  with  cynical  exaggeration,  that  love  itself  is 
the  offspring  of  vanity.     '  Whoever  would  fully  learn  the  vanity  of 
man,'  he  says, '  has  but  to  consider  the  causes  and  the  consequences 
of  love.     The  cause  is  perhaps  some  undeniable  trifle  {un  je  ne  sais 
qtLci\  and  the  consequences  are  tremendous.     This  trifle,  this  thing 
so  insignificant  that  we  cannot  define  it,  moves  the  earth,  its  poten- 
tates, it«  armies,  the  whole  universe !    Had  Cleopatra's  nose  been  a 
little  shorter,  the  whole  face  of  the  world  might  have  been  changed.' 
Within  three  weeks  of  his  first  meeting  Mdlle.  Oudinet,  Lab^ 
doy^e  was  as   helpless   in  her   toils   as    Hamson  in   the   arms   of 
Dalilah  when  the  locks  of  his  strength  were  shorn.     Mdlle.  Oudi- 
net was  the  orphan  daughter  and  only  child  of  a  worthy  butcher 
who,  from  humble  beginnings,  had  amassed  a  large  fortune  by  means 
of  army  contracts.     Uneducated  himself,  he  had  bestowed  on  his 
daughter  the  best  education  that  money  could  purchase.  Her  wealth, 
her  tact,  her  wit  and  talent  for  conversation,  had  made  a  sort  of 
reputation  for  her,  and  her  company  was  sought  even  at  the  tables  of 
the  most  exclusive  houses.     For  it  had  become  known  that  any 
party  at  which  Mdlle.  Oudinet  was  a  guest  would  at  least  not  be  a 
dull  one.     She,  on  her  part,  enjoyed  her  social  success  with  the 
keenest  relish,  and  was  soon  in  a  position  to  be  fastidious  in  her 
acceptance  of  invitations.      But  she  knew  all  the  while  that  the 
admiration  which  she  extorted  was  a  hollow  one ;  that  the  proud 
dames  who  competed  for  the  honour  of  her  company  sought  her  from 
the  same  motives  with  which  they  hired  their  cooks:  to  make  their 
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dinners  attractive.  Some  of  them  even — and  they  the  most  demon- 
strative in  their  manifestation  of  affection — hated  her  cordially. 
For  she  had  a  rare  talent  for  firing  off  impromptu  epigrams ;  and  her 
epigrams  were  barbed  and  always  stuck.  No  woman  offended  her 
without  paying  the  penalty  of  being  made  the  laughing-stock  of 
every  Bolon  in  Paris  for  the  next  few  days. 

Power  without  love  yields  no  real  happiness.  But  there  are 
natures  to  whom  ascendency  over  others,  admiration  begotten  of  fear 
or  intellectual  superiority  alone,  affords  for  a  time  a  delicious  pleasure 
more  absorbing  perhaps  than  any  other  passion.  Mdlle.  Oudinet  was 
such  a  nature.  What  she  panted  for  was  not  love,  but  admiration. 
But  she  was  clever  enough  to  know  that  her  wit  and  brilliancy  could 
not  secure  to  tlie  end  of  the  chapter  the  homage  that  was  now  paid 
her.  She  felt  that  she  was  only  in,  and  not  of,  the  society  in  which  she 
mingled.  The  butcher's  daughter  must  therefore  merge  her  name 
in  that  of  some  ancient  house. 

Mdlle.  Oudinet  had  formed  this  resolution  about  the  time  she 
met  Labedoy^re,  and  she  at  once  fixed  on  him  as  the  instrument  of 
her  ambition.  He  was  poor,  though  possessing  a  competency  suffi- 
cient for  a  bachelor,  and  he  was  noble.  She  was  plebeian,  but  she 
was  rich,  and  sought  after  in  society.  Were  they  not  made  for  each 
other — she,  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  her  mouth,  and  he  with  a 
coronet  to  put  upon  it  ?  True,  coronets  were  not  now  in  vogue  ;  but 
they  would  be  soon.  Parisian  society  was  longing  for  the  pageantry 
of  a  court,  and  there  were  signs  in  the  air  that  its  wishes  would  be 
gratified  ere  long.  And  the  wife  of  Citizen  Labddoydre  would  then 
be  Marquise  de  Lab^oydre.  Citizen  Labedoy^re,  moreover,  was  just 
then  one  of  the  ^  lions '  of  Paris.  His  name  had  been  more  than 
once  mentioned  in  despatches  for  conspicuous  gallantry,  and  he  was 
known  to  be  a  special  favourite  with  the  First  Consul.  Nor  was  he 
at  all  injured  in  public  estimation  by  the  resignation  of  his  com- 
mission. It  was  believed  that  he  was  acting  under  the  orders  of 
Bonaparte,  that  he  had,  in  fact,  a  secret  mission  in  the  metropolis, 
and  that  he  would  soon  receive  some  important  appointment.  So 
that  in  every  way  young  Labddoy^re  was  a  prize  well  worth  hunting 
down. 

The  hunt,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  last  long.  The  inexperienced 
young  soldier  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  artful  flattery  of  a  young 
woman  whom  all  the  men  of  Paris  admired  and  all  the  women  feared. 
But  his  engagement  was  succeeded,  within  a  few  weeks,  by  serious 
misgivings  as  to  the  wisdom  of  his  choice.  His  AancSe  made  the 
mistake  of  imagining  that  a  conquest  so  easily  won  could  be  main- 
tained with  equal  ease.  Lab6doy^re  soon  woke  to  the  consciousness 
that  he  had  foolishly  allowed  himself  to  be  made  the  tool  of  a  design- 
ing woman.  But  what  was  he  to  do?  He  was  an  honourable 
man,  and  Mdlle.  Oudinet  took  good  cire  to  give  him  no  pretext  for 
quarrelling  with  her.  As  his  coolness  increased  so  did  her  devotion 
to  him. 
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Aid  came  to  him  at  last  in  an  imexpccted  way.  The  First  Consul 
saw  the  blunder  the  Republic  had  made  in  arraying  against  itself  all 
the  religious  sentiment  of  France,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  permitting 
the  churches  to  be  opened  again  for  the  worship  of  God.  Labedoy^re 
chanced  to  pass,  one  Simday  evening,  the  open  door  of  a  little  church 
in  a  by-street  in  the  Quartier  Latin.  He  went  in  and  found  a 
crowded  congregation  listening  with  uplifted  faces  to  a  sermon  de- 
livered with  impassioned  diction  by  a  preacher  whom  Labedoyere 
could  not  see  from  the  place  where  he  was  standing,  but  whose  voice 
instantly  arrested  his  attention.  The  preacher  was  at  his  peroration, 
and  his  words — more  probably  from  accidental  associations  than  from 
anything  striking  in  themselves — fixed  themselves  so  indelibly  in 
the  memory  of  Labedoyere  that  he  had  no  diflBculty  in  reproducing 
them  in  his  diary  when  he  went  home.  The  preacher's  text,  which  he 
frequently  quoted,  was  (as  rendered  in  our  English  version)  *  Every 
idle  word  that  men  shall  speak  they  shall  give  account  thereof  in 
the  Day  of  Judgment.'  Reminding  his  hearers  that  the  word  trans- 
lated/idle'  meant  literally  'purposeless,'  *  objectless,' *  thrown  out 
carelessly  upon  the  passing  breeze,'  he  went  on  to  expatiate  upon  the 
multitudes  of  such  words  which  were  wandering  in  space ;  unknown 
to  man,  but  easily  decipherable  by  God,  and  probably  also  by  created 
intelligences  of  superhuman  powers.  And  if  those  words,  uttered  at 
random  and  without  definite  aim  or  purpose,  were  all  recorded 
against  the  Judgment  Day>  how  dreadful  the  thought  that  wicked 
words  too  had  an  imperishable  life  !  Words  that  tempted  the  inno- 
cent to  sin,  words  that  bore  false  witness,  words  that  deceived  the 
unwary,  broken  vows — of  lovers,  of  marriage,  of  ordination,  of  rulers 
to  their  subjects  and  subjects  to  their  rulers — all  were  probably 
written  on  the  circumambient  air,  and  would  rise  up  one  day  against 
the  utterers  of  them.  *  But,  however  that  may  be,'  continued  the 
preacher,  *  there  is  at  least  one  sense  in  which  our  words  are  certainly 
imperishable.  They  are  engraved  in  indelible  characters  on  the 
leaves  of  our  own  memories.  We  talk  of  forgetting.  In  matter  of 
fact,  we  never  forget  anything.  An  impression  made  upon  the  mind 
remains  there  for  ever.  When  you  leave  this  sacred  edifice,  look  aloft 
and  behold  the  vault  of  heaven  studded  all  over  with  stars.  Look 
up  again  to-morrow  morning,  and  you  will  not  see  a  single  star  where 
just  now  they  are  so  thickly  strewn.  What  has  become  of  them? 
Have  they  vanished  out  of  space  ?  Have  they  ceased  to  be  ?  Not 
so :  they  are  where  they  were,  but  the  brighter  light  of  the  sun  has 
covered  them  as  with  a  veil.  And  when  the  sun  once  more  declines 
behind  the  hills  the  stars  will  come  trooping  out,  one  by  one,  till  the 
floor  of  heaven  is  again  covered  with  their  countless  multitude. 

'  So  it  is  with  the  impressions  made  on  the  memory  of  man. 
There  they  lie,  layer  upon  layer,  one  hiding  the  other  f i  om  view,  and 
all,  except  the  most  recent,  veiled  over  bv  the  garish  light  of  the 
passing  day.  But  they  are  not  lost.  The  romance  is  gone  that  the 
young  man  adored;  the  illusion  has  perished  that  deluded  the 
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maiden  ;  but  the  impress  has  in  each  case  remained,  and  will  remain 
beyond  the  effacing  alchemy  of  any  Lethe.  Many  proofs  of  this 
are  vouchsafed  to  us  even  here  on  earth.  Open  a  long-locked  drawer 
and  run  your  eyes  over  a  letter  which  you  have  not  read  for  years, 
and  see  how  readily  the  voices  of  the  dead  and  songs  of  other  years 
come  back  to  you.  In  many  other  ways  the  impressions  of  the  past 
are  easily  reproduced.  But  perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration  of 
the  indelibility  of  mental  impressions  is  supplied  by  the  well-authen- 
ticated experience  of  persons  who  have  descended  into  the  abyss  of 
death,  by  drowning  or  otherwise,  and  have  been  rescued  before  life 
had  become  quite  extinct.  They  tell  us  that  when  consciousness 
had  closed  upon*  the  world  of  sense  a  flood  of  light  suddenly  irra- 
diated the  whole  of  their  past  life,  and  revealed  all  its  history  from 
childhood  onward  in  minutest  detail,  as  invisible  ink,  when  placed 
before  the  fire,  will  come  out  in  legible  characters  on  the  apparently 
blank  page.  So  that  you  see  the  organising  principles,  which  fuse 
into  harmony  whatever  heterogeneous  materials  human  life  may  have 
accumulated  from  without,  will  not  suffer  the  unity  of  human  cha- 
racter to  be  broken  in  the  retrospect  from  dying  moments,  or  from 
other  great  convulsions  of  the  spiritual  elements  within  us.  An 
awful  resurrection  truly  of  the  life  which  we  have  led  in  the  body  1 
"  The  books  shall  be  opened  "  with  a  vengeance,  and  every  child  of 
Adam  "judged  according  to  his  works;"  judged  on  unimpeachable 
evidence  by  the  voice  of  a  self-accusing  conscience.' 

The  preacher  concluded  with  a  few  words  of  appeal  to  the  charity 
of  the  congregation  on  behalf  of  some  object  which  did  not  reach  the 
ears  of  Labedoydre,  and  then  descended  himself  among  the  flock  to 
collect  the  alms.  And  now  the  secret  of  the  spell  which  the  preacher's 
voice  had  thrown  over  Labedoy^re  was  revealed.  For  the  preacher 
was  no  other  than  the  old  priest  of  Notre- Dame.  His  eyes  and  Labe- 
doydre's  met,  and  as  the  latter  bent  forward  to  drop  a  coin  into  the 
bag  the  priest  whispered  in  his  ear,  '  Eemember  midnight  on  the 
twenty-third  of  next  June,'  and  passed  on. 

When  the  service  was  over  and  the  congregation  had  dispersed, 
Labedoy(^re  made  his  way  into  the  vestry,  and  found  the  old  priest 
on  the  point  of  departing.  He  paused  on  seeing  Labedoy^re,  but 
kept  his  hold  on  the  handle  of  the  door,  as  if  impatient  to  be  off. 
After  a  hurried  apology  for  his  intrusion,  Labedoyere  courteously 
begged  to  be  permitted  to  call  on  the  priest  at  his  convenience.  '  I 
have  no  home,'  replied  the  old  man,  '  and  my  time  is  not  my  own. 
To-day  I  am  here,  to-morrow  gone ;  and  I  know  not  from  hour  to 
hour  whither  I  may  be  sent  by  Him  whose  unworthy  servant  I  am. 
I  am  therefore  unable  to  make  appointments  because  I  can  never  be 
•certain  of  being  allowed  to  keep  them.' 

'Would  he,  at  all  events,'  asked  Labedoyere,  'give  him  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  his  name  ? ' 

'  I  am  dead  to  the  world,'  said  the  old  man,  and  his  voice 
resumed   that  weird  wail,   and   his  eyes   that  distant   look,  which 
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Lab^doyere  remembered  so  well  before  the  altar  of  Notre-Dame.  '  In 
religion  I  am  known  as  Brother  Antonio.  But  that  information 
leaves  you  where  you  were.  Ask  me  no  more  questions.  To  you  I 
have  already  delivered  my  message.  I  have  no  commission  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  an  idle  curiosity.  Bemember  the  twenty-third  of  June 
at  midnight.     Time  is  short.     Eternity  is  long.' 

And  the  old  priest,  bowing  courteously,  passed  out  and  closed 
the  door  behind  him. 

On  the  morrow  Labedoydre  sought  an  interview  with  Mdlle. 
Oudinet.  He  would  have  been  glad,  a  few  days  ago,  of  any  pretext 
for  breaking  off  his  engagement.  But  he  needed  no  pretext  now. 
The  fateful  twenty-third  of  June  cast  its  shadow  before,  and  it  was  in 
simple  sincerity  that  Labedoyere  told  Mdlle.  Oudinet  that  in  kind- 
ness to  her  he  must  release  her  from  her  engagement.  She  would 
not  hear  of  such  a  thing,  and  rallied  him  on  *  the  folly  of  believing 
the  ravings  of  a  crack-brained  old  priest.'  When  that  failed  she 
tried  the  power  of  tears.  But  Labedoyere  was  inexorable,  and  cut 
short  the  scene  by  abruptly  taking  his  leave. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Mdlle.  Oudinet  found  herself  spumed 
by  a  man.  And  there  was  that  in  Labedoy^re's  manner  which  assured 
her  that  he  had  found  her  out  and  had  irrevocably  cast  her  off.  '  A 
woman  either  loves  or  hates,'  says  the  Soman  proverb;  'there  is 
nothing  between.'  That  proverb,  I  dare  say,  has  as  much  truth  in  it 
as  proverbs  in  general  have  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  rests  on  a  substratum 
of  fact,  and  is  open  to  refutation  by  a  multitude  of  particular  in- 
stances to  the  contrary.  But  it  was  true  enough  in  Mdlle.  Oudinet's 
case — ^at  least  in  the  matter  of  hate.  *  I  will  anticipate  the  priest's 
prediction,'  she  said  to  herself,  *  and  save  Fate  the  trouble  of  ful- 
filling her  decree  on  the  23rd  of  June.' 

Having  formed  her  resolution,  she  immediately  proceeded  to  ar- 
range for  its  execution,  and  for  that  purpose  sent  a  note  to  one  of 
her  rejected  lovers,  whom  she  still  kept  dancing  attendance  on  her 
even  after  her  engagement  to  Labedoyere.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
good  family,  shady  character,  broken  fortune,  and  expensive  tastes ; 
to  whom,  therefore,  an  alliance  with  a  rich  heiress  was  a  matter  of 
prime  importance.  And  he  had  been  sanguine  of  success  till 
Lab^oy^re  crossed  his  path  and  carried  off  his  prize.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  Citizen  Picard's  feelings  towards  Citizen  Labedoyere 
should  not  be  of  the  most  benevolent  description.  And  it  was  equally 
natural  that  this  fact  should  be  particularly  pleasing  to  Mdlle. 
Oudinet  in  her  present  frame  of  mind.  But  M.  Picard's  chief  re- 
commendation in  her  eyes  just  now  was  the  fact  of  his  being  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  swordsmen  in  Paris.  It  was  easy  for  one 
gifted  with  so  ready  a  wit  and  so  lively  an  imagination  to  give  M. 
Picard  a  version  of  her  quarrel  with  Lab^doy^re  which  portrayed  her- 
self afi  an  innocent  victim,  and  at  the  same  time  served  to  revive  the 
hopes  of  the  rejected,  but  now  recalled,  suitor.  M.  Picard  took  in 
the  situation  at  a  glance.    If  he  could  only  get  rid  of  his  rival,  the 
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dreams  of  his  ambition  T?ould  at  length  be  realised.  He  left  Made^ 
moiselle's  presence  in  a  state  of  gleeful  excitement,  and  soon  found 
an  opportunity  of  forcing  a  quarrel  on  Labedoydre.  A  sneering  in- 
sinuation at  an  evening  party,  in  Labedoydre's  hearing,  that  a 
deficiency  of  courage  T?as  the  true  motive  of  his  leaving  the  army, 
sufficed  to  cause  a  hostile  meeting.  Labedoyere  also  was  a  dexterous 
swordsman ;  but  he  was  out  of  practice  and  out  of  spirits — two  great 
disadvantages  where  quickness  of  eye  and  strength  and  suppleness  of 
wrist  are  so  vitally  requisite.  His  antagonist,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
in  daily  practice,  and  his  spirits  rose  with  the  prospect  of  ridding 
himself  of  the  only  obstacle,  as  he  supposed,  between  himself  and 
fortune.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Lab^doy^re's  mental  depres- 
sion was  of  great  service  to  him  on  the  present  occasion.  Since  his 
second  interview  with  the  old  priest  he  had  become  so  persuaded  of  the 
fulfilment  of  his  doom  on  the  twenty- third  of  the  following  June  that 
he  came  to  regard  his  own  death  before  that  date  as  an  impossibility. 
His  duel  with  M.  Picard  was  to  him,  therefore,  merely  a  matter  of  in- 
teresting speculation.  He  was  aware  of  his  antagonist's  skill  of  thrust 
and  fence,  though  he  had  never  witnessed  it,  and  he  had  no  mean  opinion 
of  his  own ;  and  believing,  as  he  did,  in  his  own  impunity,  he  ap- 
peared upon  the  ground  ¥dth  his  head  as  cool  as  if  he  were  only  going 
to  sit  down  to  a  game  of  chess.  M.  Picard's  head  was  not  half  as 
cool ;  and  he  made,  moreover,  the  fatal  mistake  of  despising  his 
adversary.  A  few  passes,  however,  sufficed  to  convince  him  that  he 
had  need  of  all  his  skill  and  nerve.  They  were  so  evenly  matched  a 
pair,  in  fact,  that,  after  fighting  for  ten  minutes  without  either  touch- 
ing the  other,  they  paused,  by  mutual  consent,  to  rest.  Having 
renewed  the  combat,  and  fought  again  for  some  time  without  ad- 
vantage to  either  side,  M.  Picard  began  to  lose  patience,  and  attempt- 
ing to  evade  Lab^oy^re's  guard  with  a  rapid  thrust,  his  left  foot  slipped 
on  the  dewy  grass,  the  point  of  his  sword  flew  up,and  befell  heavily  for- 
ward and  transfixed  himself  on  his  antagonist's  weapon.  The  wound  was 
fatal,  and  before  Lab6doydre  could  quite  realise  what  had  happened,  he 
found  himself  gazing  horror-struck  on  the  corpse  of  his  foe.  Feeling 
perfectly  secure  as  to  his  own  life,  he  had  no  intention  to  do  more 
than  put  his  adversary  liors  de  comhat^  and  was  watching  for  an 
opportunity  to  disable  his  sword  arm.  Often  as  he  had  looked  at 
death  in  every  form  of  ghastliness  on  the  field  of  battle,  he  had  never 
felt  so  affected  as  he  did  now ;  for  never  before  had  his  own  arm 
taken  a  fellow-creature's  life.  The  fatal  blade,  red  with  the  dead 
man's  life-blood,  was  still  in  Labedoy^re's  hand.  He  thrust  it  into 
the  ground  and  broke  it ;  and,  as  he  did  so,  he  heard  through  the 
stillness  of  the  morning  air  a  well-remembered  voice  uttering,  in  low 
yet  clear  tones,  the  words :  '  We  shall  meet  at  midnight  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  next  June.'  The  voice  sent  a  cold  chill  to  Labedoy^re's 
heart;  but,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he  rushed  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  voice  seemed  to  come.  A  high  hedge  separated  the  field 
where  the  duel  took  place  from  the  road,  which,  at  the  distance  of 
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Bome  two  hundred  yards,  entered  a  dense  wood ;  and  just  as  Lab^ 
doy^e  looked  over  the  hedge  he  saw  a  tall,  dark,  slim  figure,  with 
wUte  flowing  locks,  disappearing  into  the  gloom  of  the  forest.  Hastily 
dressing  himself,  and  leaving  the  body  of  his  late  foe  in  charge  <^ 
the  seconds  and  surgeon,  Lab^oy^re  pursued  the  mysterious  priest, 
but  failed  to  overtake  him — which,  after  all,  was  not  wonderM,  for 
the  forest  was  intersected  by  many  paths,  and  LabMoydre  had  no 
doubt  taken  the  wrong  one. 

Sick  at  heart,  Lab^doy^re  determined  to  leave  Paris  and  await  his 
doom  elsewhere.  He  would  have  liked  to  rejoin  the  army.  But 
that  was  impossible,  for  he  had  deeply  offended  the  First  Consul  by 
retiring ;  and  Napoleon  was  not  a  man  to  forgive  an  offence  of  that 
kind.  Since  the  army  was  out  of  the  question,  Labedoydre,  with  a 
view  to  a  complete  change  of  scene,  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to 
Palermo,  where  he  knew  he  should  receive  a  warm  welcome  from  the 
Marchesino  San  Juliano,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  in  Italy, 
and  whose  father,  the  March  ese,  had  large  estates  in  the  island,  and 
a  palace  (now  an  hotel)  on  the  Marina  in  Palermo. 

Labedoy^re  arrived  in  Palermo  on  a  bright  afternoon  in  the 
banning  of  April,  and  was  enchanted  with  the  appearance  of  the 
city  as  it  lay  before  him  basking  in  the  evening  sun.  *  Palermo  well 
deserves  its  name  of  "  La  Felice," '  said  Labedoy^re  to  himself,  as  he 
watched  it  from  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  which  made  its  way  slowly 
towards  the  harboiur.  The  town,  which  faces  north,  lies  on  a  rich 
plain,  which  is  covered,  where  there  are  no  houses,  with  vineyards 
and  groves  of  orange  and  citron  and  mulberry  trees,  and  evergreen 
oleanders  and  clumps  of  waving  palms.  The  land  rises  behind  the 
town  in  something  of  a  crescent  shape,  which  probably  suggested, 
together  mth  the  exuberance  of  the  soil  and  the  gardens  of  golden 
oranges  and  lemons,  its  name  of  ^Conca  d'Oro.'  The  plain  is 
dominated  by  a  lofty  mountain,  which  was  now  gilded  with  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun.  On  the  right  of  Palermo  rose  in  full  light 
Monte  Pell^^no — '  the  most  beautiful  headland  in  the  whole  world,' 
sa  Goethe  calls  it — with  its  many  picturesque  outlines ;  on  the  left  a 
long  coast-line,  stretching  far  away  in  the  distance  towards  Messina, 
and  indented  with  innumerable  bays  and  headlands. 

Lab&loy^re  entered  the  town  through  an  odd-looking  gateway, 
consisting  of  two  vast  pillars,  left  unconnected  above  in  order  that 
the  lofty  car  of  Santa  Bosalia,  the  patroness  of  the  city,  might  be 
able  to  pass  through  on  her  annual  festival.  On  arriving  at  the 
Palazzo  San  Juliano,  Lab^oy^re  found  that  the  family  were  all  out ; 
but  the  servant  added  that  Labedoy^re  would  probably  find  the 
Marchesino  in  the  public  gardens  by  the  roadstead.  Those  gardens 
were  then  only  thirty  years  old,  and  were  not  as  beautiful  as  they  are 
now ;  but  Lab^doy^re  thought  them  the  most  fairy  spot  he  had  ever 
seen.  Green  edgings  surrounded  beds  of  the  choicest  exotics ;  citron 
espaliers  arched  over  low-arboured  walks ;  high  walls  of  the  oleander, 
decked  with  thousands  of  its  red  carnation-like  blossoms,  dazzled 
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the  eye ;  and  trees  wholly  strange  to  Lahedoyere's  eyes,  natives  pro- 
bably of  a  still  wanner  climate,  spread  out  their  strange-looking 
bii^nehes.  Sitting  down  on  a  bencli  and  watching  the  black  waves ' 
breaking  monotonously  on  the  irregular  shore,  and  smelling  the 
odour  of  the  hrine  mingled  with  the  sweet  smells  of  flowers  and 
wapge  blossom?,  tlie  happy  island  of  the  Ph»aciiins  rose  before  his 
imagination  and  memory;  for,  though  ignorant  of  Greek,  he  was 
familiar  with  Homer  through  the  medium  of  a  Fixjnch  translation. 

*  Labedoydre,  failing  to  meet  the  Marchesino  San  Juliano  in  the 
public  gardens,  strolled  down  to  the  ISIarina,  wiiere  the  beauty  and 
fashion  of  Palermo,  some  on  foot  and  some  in  carriages,  were  enjoying 
the  beauty  of  the  evening  and  the  soft  caresses  of  a  gentle  sea 
breeze.  Among  the  throng  of  loungers  Labedoyere  fell  in  with  his 
friend,  who  was  delighted  to  see  liim,  but  had  not  expected  him 
quite  so  soon.  The  Marchese  also  and  his  sister  (he  had  lost  his 
wife  some  years  before)  greeted  the  handsome  young  Frenchman 
with  genuine  hospitality.  They  had  never  seen  him  till  now,  but 
had  heard  much  of  him  from  the  young  Marquis,  and  expressed 
their  determination  not  to  let  him  go  in  a  hurry  since  they  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  entice  him  so  far  from  home. 

Our  limited  space  will  not  admit  of  a  detailed  account  of  Lahe- 
doyere's life  in  Sicily  and  tlie  delightful  excursions  which  he  made 
all  over  the  island,  a  full  account  of  which  he  wrote  with  great  care 
in  his  journal.  The  jNIarchese  San  Juliano  would  have  been  con- 
sidered a  wealthy  nobleman  even  in  England.  In  addition  to  an 
extensive  landed  property  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island  he 
possessed  some  mineral  mines  near  Catania  which  yielded  him  a 
handsome  income.  He  had  several  country  seats,  but  the  place  which 
he  liked  best  for  his  vUleggiatuva  was  Taormina,  where  he  had  a 
palatial  villa.  And  no  wonder.  The  mind  of  man  cannot  conceive 
a  more  splendid  panorama  than  that  which  unfolds  itself  before  the 
eyes  of  the  spectator  who  looks  in  front  of  him  from  one  of  the 
seats  of  the  Greco-Roman  theatre,  which  is  partly  hewn  out  of  the  rock. 
Nothing  perhaps  better  illustrates  the  love  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
for  natural  beauty  than  the  sites  and  construction  of  their  theatres. 
They  were  always  open  to  the  sky,  and  wherever  it  was  possible  they 
commanded  a  beautiful  view,  so  that  in  the  intervals  between  the 
acts  the  spectators  had  something  better  than  stage  scenery  to  glad- 
den their  eyes.  The  first  object  that  strikes  the  eye  from  the  theatre 
of  Taormina  is  the  majestic  form  of  Etna  ;  then,  lying  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  intervening  space,  the  valley  of  the  Cantara  and  the 
rocky  heights  of  Castiglione.     Perched  on  a  rock  to  the  right,  and 


*  The  northerly  aspect  of  the  Bay  of  Palermo  tingres  its  waters  with  quite  a 
(liflFerent  colour  from  that  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  city  and  the  shore  lie  litween 
the  sun  and  the  harhour,  and  the  consequence  is  that  there  is  no  reflection  of  the 
sun  on  the  waves.  For  this  reason  the  waves  of  the  Bay  of  Palermo  are  of  so  deep 
a  blue  that,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  or  Salerno,  they  may  be 
caUed  '  black.* 
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somewhat  towards  the  rear,  are  the  hermitage  of  Santa  Maria  della 
Bocca,  and  the  fort  of  Taormina,  which  stood  many  a  buffeting  from 
Greek,  and  Boman,  and  Saracen;  still  higher  up,  the  precipitous 
mountain  of  Mola ;  and  beyond  it,  and  still  higher,  Monte  Venere 
stands  clear  out  against  the  sky.  Down  below  on  tiie  left  the  eye 
follows  the  sea-shore  past  Catania  and  on  to  Syracuse,  and  wanders 
over  scenes  familiar  to  every  schoolboy :  the  loves  of  Acis  and  Galatea, 
the  memory  of  which  still  lingers  in  the  name  of  the  flourishing  town 
of  Aci-Beale ;  the  scogli  cfe'  Ciclopi  which  blinded  Polyphemus  hurled 
after  the  wily  Odysseus,  and  are  still  seen  above  the  waves  to  attest 
the  giant's  strength ;  and  the  very  spot  is  still  pointed  out  by  the 
custodian  of  the  theatre  where  Nausicaa  and  her  laughing  maidens 
surprised  the  wandering  king  of  Ithaca  on  the  shore  after  his  ex- 
hausting swim.  Behind  the  spectator  is  the  wall  of  rock  between 
which  and  the  sea  runs  the  road  to  Messina.  And  then  again  still 
fiurther  on  you  behold  vast  groups  of  rocky  ridges  in  the  sea  itself, 
with  the  mountains  of  Calabria  in  the  hazy  distance,  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  the  clouds  which  float  over  them. 

To  this  lovely  retreat  the  San  Juliano  family  removed  with  their 
g^est  in  the  end  of  April.  His  happiness  would  have  been  complete 
but  for  the  warning  of  the  old  priest,  which  haunted  his  visions  by 
day  and  his  dreams  by  night.  He  was  fond  of  wandering  among  the 
mountains ;  and  about  three  weeks  after  his  arrival  at  Taormina  he 
made  a  solitary  excursion  to  the  marble  quarries  of  Monte  Ziretto 
beyond  the  Fiumara.  On  his  way  back  he  missed  his  way,  and  found 
himself  at  nightfall  skirting  the  rocky  peak  of  Lapa.  Then  he  knew 
where  he  was,  for  he  could  see  Taormina  not  very  far  off.  He  sat  down 
to  rest  himself  awhile  and  to  enjoy  the  still  beauty  of  the  scene  before 
him.  When  he  got  up  to  pursue  his  journey,  he  was  startled  by  the 
sound  of  a  shot  fired  close  above  him,  while  at  the  same  time  a  gruff 
voice  cried,  'Bocca  a  terra  ! '  He  had  been  in  Sicily  long  enough  to 
know  what  those  words  meant.  They  meant  that  he  was  to  throw 
himself  on  his  h.ce  on  the  ground  and  let  the  brigands  seize  him  on 
pain  of  being  instantly  shot.  Turning  himself  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  shot  and  voice  came,  he  saw  against  the  sky-line  the 
barrels  of  six  guns  pointed  at  him  at  a  distance  of  some  ten  yards. 
Liabedoydre  knew  that  the  slightest  attempt  at  escape  would  instantly 
draw  the  fire  of  those  six  guns  upon  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
believed  that  he  bore  a  charmed  life  for  another  month  ;  and,  without 
more  ado,  he  rushed  down  the  mountain.  To  his  surprise,  the 
brigands  did  not  fire,  and  he  was  beginning  to  congratulate  himself 
CO  his  lucky  star  when  he  found  himself  thrown  violently  to  the 
groimd  and  a  powerful  bloodhound  standing  over  him.  He  was  not 
hurt,  for  the  brute  was  thoroughly  trained  and  did  not  bite  unless 
resistance  was  offered.  The  brigands  were  upon  him  before  he 
recovered  his  presence  of  mind,  and  led  him  for  some  hours  blind- 
folded. When  his  eyes  were  unbandaged,  it  was  quite  dark,  and  he  had 
00  idea  where  he  was.     The  brigands  were  very  courteous,  especially 
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one  of  them,  whom  Labedoyere  soon  discovered  to  be  the  capo- 
brigante.  Towards  the  following  afternoon  the  band  arrived  with 
their  captive  at  a  mountain  cave  which  was  evidently  their  lair,  and 
where  they  had  tolerably  comfortable  quarters.  They  set  food  and 
wine  before  their  prisoner,  of  which  he  partook  with  an  appetite 
sharpened  by  his  long  fast  and  fatiguing  walk.  He  was  then  requested 
to  send  a  note  to  the  Marchese  for  a  handsome  ransom,  on  receipt  of 
which  by  the  brigands  he  would  be  conducted  in  safety  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Taormina.  It  was  in  vain  that  Labedoyere  explained 
that  he  had  no  claim  whatever  on  the  generosity  of  the  Marchese ; 
equally  in  vain  that  he  defied  them  to  shoot  him.  The  chief  told 
him  in  the  blandest  tones  that  they  never  shot  a  captive.  After  the 
•  ransom  became  due  they  sent  a  piece  of  his  body  at  intervals,  while 
life  lasted,  to  quicken  the  zeal  of  his  family  and  friends.  Labe- 
doyere shuddered.  He  could  face  death,  but  not  by  piecemeal 
mutilation.  He  wrote  the  note  to  the  Marchese,  and  awaited  the 
issue  with  all  the  stoicism  at  his  command. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  the  band  was  auprmented  by  the  arrival 
of  four  more  brigands  who  had  been  on  an  expedition — an  unsuc- 
cessful one — in  another  direction.     I^abedovere  did  not  at  first  take 

ft)      

any  particular  notice  of  the  new  arrivals.  By-and-by  he  became 
conscious  that  he  was  apparently  an  object  of  curiosity  or  interest  to 
one  of  them,  whose  eyes  he  found  steadily  fixed  on  him  whenever  he 
looked  in  that  direction.  At  last  he  returned  the  man's  gaze,  and 
was  at  once  convinced  that  he  had  seen  the  face  before.  All  at  once  it 
flashed  on  him  that  the  man  was  a  Genoese  soldier  who  had  been  badly 
wounded  on  the  field  of  Areola.  Lab^oyere  happened  to  be  passing 
at  the  moment  that  the  wounded  man  was  about  to  be  thrown  into  a 
pit  among  a  number  of  dead  bodies,  and,  finding  that  his  pulse  was 
going,  he  had  him  carried  to  his  tent.  The  man  recovered,  thanks 
to  Labedoydre's  care,  and  was  set  at  liberty  by  Labedoyere's  influence. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  he  managed  to  slip  a  paper  into  Labe- 
doyere's  hands  on  which  were  scrawled  these  words  :  *  I  shall  be  one 
of  your  guard  to-night,  and  will  help  you  to  escape.  But  beware  of 
the  hound.'  And  so  it  fell  out.  In  the  afternoon  the  chief  de- 
parted with  the  band,  leaving  two  of  them,  of  whom  the  Genoese 
was  one,  to  guard  the  prisoner.  The  guards'  orders  were  that  neither 
of  them  was  to  allow  the  other  to  sleep  for  a  moment.  That  night 
one  of  them — not  the  Genoese — fell  fast  asleep.  The  Genoese  pro- 
posed to  kill  him  ;  but  LabMoyere  would  not  consent.  He  agreed, 
however,  to  the  proposal  of  the  Genoese  that  they  should  bind  and 
gag  the  sleeping  brigand,  and  then  make  their  escape.  For  the 
Genoese  *had  made  up  his  mind  to  flee  with  Labedoyere,  since  he 
would  certainly  be  put  to  death  for  conniving  at  the  prisoner's  escajte. 
Besides,  he  had  got  disgusted  with  brigand  life. 

The  sleeping  brigand  was  soon  overpowered,  and  the  two  fugitives 
fled  for  their  lives.  It  was  lucky  for  Labedoyere  that  he  was  not 
alone,  for  he  had  not  the  least  idea  which  way  to  turn  on  leaving  the 
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cave.  His  companion,  however,  knew  tlie  way  to  Taormina,  and 
they  hurried  on  as  fast  as  their  feet  could  carry  them,  in  the  hope  of 
being  beyond  the  reach  of  capture  by  daybreak.  For  the  Genoese 
did  not  think  it  safe  to  pursue  their  journey  after  dawn,  since  he  did 
not  know  what  direction  the  band  had  taken,  and  wished  to  avoid 
the  risk  of  meeting  it.  He  took  the  further  precaution,  whenever  they 
came  to  a  stream,  to  wade  through  it  for  a  considerable  distance  and 
get  his  companion  to  do  the  same,  in  order  to  throw  the  hound  off  the 
scent  in  the  event  of  their  being  pursued.  Towards  daybreak  they 
foimd  themselves  following  the  course  of  a  wide  but  shallow  moun- 
tain stream,  whose  banks  were  covered  with  brushwood.  By  the 
advice  of  the  Genoese  they  walked  into  the  stream  and  waded  back 
through  the  midst  of  it  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  till  they  came 
to  a  rock  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  deep  pool,  and  covered  with 
long  grass  and  dense  jungle.  To  this  rock  they  both  swam,  and  then 
hid  themselves,  all  dripping  as  they  were,  in  the  middle  of  the 
thicket.  They  were  just  in  time,  for  the  quick  ear  of  the  Genoese 
caught  in  the  distance  the  deep  baying  of  the  bloodhound. 

The  hound  was  then  so  close  that  they  could  see  the  swaying  of 
the  bushes  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  as  he  made  his  way  through 
them.  At  length  he  reached  the  place  where  they  had  entered  the 
water.  He  plunged  at  once  into  the  stream  and  ran  up  and  down 
the  opposite  bank.  He  had  lost  the  scent,  and  after  sundry 
desperate  efforts  to  recover  it,  he  stood  stock  still  and  bayed  aloud 
his  disappointment. 

Lab^oyere  and  his  companion  were  interested  witnesses  of  all 
this,  and  also  of  the  arrival  on  the  scene,  half  an  hour  later,  of  the 
capobriga7ite  and  four  of  his  band.  They  searched  diligently  both 
sides  of  the  stream,  and  passed  and  re-passed  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  hiding-place  of  the  men  they  were  in  search  of.  Fortunately  it 
never  occurred  to  them  to  think  of  searching  that.  At  last,  with  some 
curses  at  the  dog,  they  appeared  to  give  up  the  pursuit.  But  the 
fugitives  did  not  think  it  safe  to  leave  their  place  of  concealment 
till  it  was  quite  dark.  Then  they  resumed  their  flight  with  a  will, 
and  found  themselves  in  the  early  morning  at  the  Villa  San  Juliano. 

Labedoy^re  was  greeted  as  one  risen  from  the  dead.  The 
Marchese  had  sent  to  his  banker  in  Catania  for  the  ransom  money. 
But  that,  of  course,  was  no  longer  necessary.  The  mail  had  arrived 
during  Labedoydre's  absence,  and  he  found  among  his  letters,  to  his 
great  surprise,  a  missive  from  the  old  priest  summoning  him  at  once 
to  Paris.  His  friends  tried  hard  to  dissuade  him  from  obeying  the 
summons.  But  the  old  priest  had  obtained  an  ascendency  over  him 
which  he  could  not  shake  off,  and  he  started  the  following  day  for 
Paris,  taking  the  Genoese  ex>brigand  with  him. 

On  arriving  in  Paris,  he  went  without  delay  to  the  address  which 
the  old  priest  had  given  him,  but  found  the  old  man  had  gone  out 
of  town.  He  had,  however,  left  a  note  behind  him  for  Labedoyere 
to  say  that  he  would  call  upon  him  at  7nidu{{jht  on  the  tiverUy4hwd 
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of  Ju)ie.  It  was  now  the  1 7th  of  June,  and  Labedoyere  sent  out  that 
evening  an  invitation  to  two  of  his  most  intimate  and  most  serious- 
minded  friends  to  dine  with  him  on  the  fatal  night.  He  added  in  a 
postscript  that  they  would  oblige  him  by  retiring  at  ten  o'clock.  They 
knew  what  that  meant,  for  the  story  of  his  mysterious  doom  had 
got  abroad  among  his  friends.  The  fatal  twenty-third  arrived,  and 
Lab^doy^re  and  his  two  friends  dined  quietly  together. 

At  ten  he  was  left  alone,  as  he  thought.  He  placed  himself  in 
an  arm-chair  in  the  room  in  which  they  had  just  dined,  and  began 
to  read  Pascal's  '  Pensees,'  his  eyes  meanwhile  glancing  occasionally 
off  the  page  of  the  book  to  the  face  of  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece 
opposite.  Eleven  o'clock  struck,  and  Labedoyere  fancied  that  a 
ckimmy  numbness  was  creeping  over  him.  But  he  tried  to  persuade 
himself  that  it  was  only  nervousness,  and  made  an  effort  to  go  on 
reading.  Half-past  eleven  struck,  and  Labedoyere  felt  his  pulse. 
It  was  certainly  going  more  slowly  than  it  ought.  Still  it  might  be 
only  nervousness.  A  quarter  to  twelve  struck,  and  Labedoyere  closed 
his  book  and  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  clock  and  his  finger  on 
his  pulse.  There  was  no  doubt  now :  the  pulse  had  almost  stopped, 
and  a  deadly  chill  had  taken  possession  of  Labedoy^re's  frame. 
And  then  the  great  clock  of  Notre-Dame  began  to  toll  out  on  the 
silence  of  the  midnight  air  the  hour  of  midnight — the  hour  of 
doom  for  Labedoyere  if  the  old  priest  was  a  true  prophet.  As  the 
echo  of  the  last  stroke  of  the  hammer  was  dying  away  on  his  ear, 
he  fell  back  in  his  chair  in  a  state  of  semi-consciousness.  How  long 
he  remained  in  that  state  we  happen  to  know,  for  a  pair  of  keen 
eyes,  unknown  to  him,  were  earnestly  watching  him.  And  before 
life  had  quite  departed,  and  while  his  mind  still  hovered,  as  it  were, 
on  the  border-land  of  the  material  world  and  the  world  imseen, 
the  pressure  of  a  heavy  hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  and  a 
hollow  voice,  as  from  the  tomb,  sounded  in  his  ear  the  startling 
summons,  'Awake,  for  I  am  going  to — shut  up  the  church.^  The 
doomed  man  opened  his  eyes  slowly,  and  saw  standing  before  him^ 
key  in  hand,  the  beadle  of  Notre-Dame  ! 

Malcolm  MacColl. 
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The  Irish  Land  Act  op  1881 :   its  Origin  and 

its  consequencesj 

I. 

TWELVE  years  have  now  elapsed  since  a  great  measure,  designed 
to  settle  the  Irish  Land  Question  for  ever,  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  during  his  first  Administration.  The  ground  had  been 
cleared  for  it  by  the  most  exhaustive  inquiries,  and  the  longest  series 
of  tentative  bills,  which  had  ever  formed  the  basis  of  agrarian  legis- 
lation in  this  country.  The  report  of  the  Devon  Commission,  pub- 
lished just  before  the  great  Irish  famine  of  1847,  ^^^  furnished  a 
most  comprehensive  body  of  evidence  on  the  conditions  of  Irish  land- 
tenure,  which  subsequent  investigations,  official  and  unofficial,  had 
illustrated  rather  than  superseded.  Eight  tenant-right  bills,  founded 
on  this  report,  or  those  of  Parliamentary  Committees,  were  introduced 
by  31r.  Sharman  Crawford  alone ;  six  more  were  introduced  by  other 
private  members  before  1858,  and  several  others  after  that  year; 
seven  more  were  introduced  on  behalf  of  Liberal  or  Conservative 
Ministries ;  and  one  bill,  which  sometimes  bears  the  name  of  Lord 
Cardwell  and  sometimes  of  Lord  Justice  Deasy,  had  actually  passed 
into  law,  in  the  year  i860.  The  admitted  failure  of  Lord  CardwelPs 
Act,  which  embodied  the  strict  principles  of  contract,  induced  the 
Legislature  to  import  the  perilously  vague  idea  of  tenure  by  custom 
into  the  Anglo-Irish  law  of  landlord  and  tenant.  Though  it  is  now 
the  fashion  to  ignore  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1870  almost  as  completely 
as  that  of  i860,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  oiurselves  of  the 
benefits  which  it  conferred  on  the  Irish  tenant,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Irish  landlord — benefits  which  no  English  tenant  enjoys,  and  for 
which  no  parallel  can  be  found  in  the  agrarian  codes  of  Europe. 

By  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1870,  Ulster  tenant-right,  and  like 
customs  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  obtained  legal  validity.  It  was 
enacted  that  all  improvements  should  be  presumed  to  have  been  made 
by  the  tenant  or  his  predecessors,  and  compensation  was  guaranteed  to 
him,  not  only  for  buildings  or  drainage,  but  for  tillages,  manures,  and 
crops.  Moreover,  it  was  provided  that  he  should  not  forfeit  thix 
right,  even  when  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent.  Irish  tenants 
were  further  endowed,  for  the  first  time,  not,  indeed,  with  an  actual 
property  in  their  holdings,  but  with  a  beneficial  right  of  occupancy, 
secured  by  a  heavy  fine  on  disturbance,  which  might  amount  to  seven 
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years'  rent.  This  claim  to  compensation  for  disturbance,  like  the 
claim  to  compensation  for  improvements,  was  made  indefeasible  in 
favour  of  all  tenancies  under  50L  valuation,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  to  which  the  Act  applied.  It  is  true  that  eviction 
for  non-payment  of  rent  was  not  to  be  generally  construed  as  ^dis- 
turbance,' but  it  was  expressly  declared  Qiat  even  such  eviction  was 
to  be  so  construed  in  favour  of  tenancies  under  15/.  rental,  'if  the 
Court  should  certify  that  the  non-payment  of  rent  causing  the  evic- 
tion had  arisen  from  the  rent  being  an  exorbitant  rent.'  Nor  was 
this  all.  Where  no  claim  should  be  made  for  improvements  or  for 
disturbance,  the  tenant  was  still  enabled  to  obtain  such  compensation 
as  the  Court  might  think  just,  if  he  or  his  predecessors  in  title  had 
given  money,  or  money's  worth,  for  the  farm,  with  the  landlord's  con- 
sent, either  express  or  implied.  Lastly,  under  the  Equities  clause, 
the  Court  was  invested  with  the  largest  possible  discretion  to  review 
the  *  conduct '  of  both  parties,  and  to  mulct  either  for  *  unreasonable 
conduct,  giving  judgment  on  the  case  with  regard  to  all  its  cir- 
cumstances.' 

Such  was  the  Act  which  is  now  described,  especially  by  those  who 
have  never  studied  it,  as  lamentably  deficient  in  liberality  towards 
Irish  tenants.  It  might  l)e  alleged,  with  far  greater  reason,  that  it 
placed  the  Irish  tenant  in  a  position  inconsistent  with  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  tenancy,  and  thus  sowed  the  seed  of  further  agitation. 
The  course  which  that  agitation  would  inevitably  take  was  clearly 
foreseen  by  many,  and  among  others  by  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
He  pointed  out  that,  under  the  name  of  compensation  for  disturbance, 
a  proprietary  interest  worth  several  years'  purchase  was  vested  in  the 
Irish  tenant,  and  that  since  he  was  made  liable  to  forfeit  this  interest 
by  non-payment  of  rent,  he  would  not  long  submit  to  his  rent  being 
raised  at  the  pleasure  of  his  landlord.  The  claim  to  '  fair  rent,'  as 
well  as  to  '  fixity  of  tenure,'  had  been  advocated  some  years  earlier, 
with  great  ability,  by  Mr.  Isaac  Butt.  In  a  pamphlet,  &rst  publislied 
in  November  1866,  he  proposed  that  every  agricultural  tenant  in 
Ireland  should  be  entitled  to  a  lease  of  his  holding  for  sixty-three 
years,  at  a  rent  to  be  fixed  by  valuation,  on  the  principle  of  deduct- 
ing one-third  from  the  extreme  rack-rent  value.  But  it  is  not  un- 
worthy of  notice  that  Mr.  Butt,  a  sound  lawyer  and  a  veteran 
economist,  never  contemplated  the  universal  concession  of  *Free 
Sale,'  and  vigorously  maintained  that  non-payment  of  the  rent  once 
fixed,  as  well  as  failure  to  cultivate  properly  and  to  maintain  all  im- 
provements, should  be  followed  by  an  absolute  forfeiture  of  the 
tenant's  interest,  without  power  of  redemption.  Looking  back  at 
the  agrarian  history  of  Ireland  during  the  last  ten  years,  we  may  well 
hold  that  Mr.  Butt's  policy  was,  in  the  main,  wiser  than  that  which 
dictated  the  measure  of  1870.  Had  this  policy  been  adopted,  the 
rental  of  Ireland  would  probably  have  been  somewhat  reduced,  on  the 
whole,  but  it  would  have  been  secured  by  the  most  stringent  condi- 
tions, and  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  would  have  been 
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placed  on  a  definite  basis  for  two  generations.  Moreover,  a  full  share 
of  any  accidental  increase  in  the  value  of  the*  land  was  carefully 
reserved  to  landlords  by  special  clauses  in  Mr.  Butt's  draft  bill,  which 
compares  most  &vourably,  in  respect  of  simplicity,  with  the  Acts 
both  of  1870  and  of  1881. 

For  several  years,  however,  the  Act  of  1 870  appeared  to  be  working 
smoothly,  and  to  have  been  accepted  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  Irish 
Land  question.  And  such  it  might,  indeed,  have  proved,  with 
occasional  modifications  and  amendments,  had  not  the  exigencies  of 
Irish  partisanship  demanded  a  fresh  agrarian  agitation.  Doubtless, 
the  rigorous  exaction  of  rents,  and  eviction  of  defaulting  tenants,  by 
some  Irish  landlords,  after  the  bad  seasons  of  1878  and  1879,  fur- 
nished a  convenient  starting-point  for  such  agitation,  and,  in  a  few 
cases  already  tried  before  the  Land  Commission,  even  the  agent  ad- 
mitted the  rents  to  be  excessive.  But  it  is  histx>rically  certain  that 
no' widespread  discontent  existed  until  it  was  artificially  fomented, 
and  that,  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  stated,  for  one  oppressive  landlord  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  find  thousands  of  tenants  holding  back  their 
rents,  though  well  able  to  pay  them,  and  practising  on  the  forbear- 
ance of  their  landlords,  before  they  were  taught  by  the  Land  League 
to  repudiate  their  own  agreements  and  defy  the  law.  The  formation 
of  this  League  was  notoriously  an  after-thought  of  men,  with  no  in- 
terest in  land,  whose  primary  aim  was  the  separation  of  Ireland  from 
Great  Britain,  and  to  whom  the  supposed  wrongs  of  the  peasantry 
were  a  mere  instrument  for  the  propagation  of  Fenian  doctrines. 
The  most  effectual  method  of  counteracting  it  would  have  been  to 
institute  an  impartial  inquiry  into  the  effects  of  the  Land  Act  of 
1870 ;  to  meet  temporary  distress  by  temporary  measures  of  relief  at 
the  national  cost ;  and  to  declare  that  no  permanent  remedial  legis- 
lation could  be  attempted  until  order  and  tranquillity  should  have 
been  restored.  Unhappily,  other  counsels  prevailed.  A  Commission 
was  appointed,  indeed ;  but  if  it  did  not  start  with  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion in  favour  of  the  Three  F's,  its  proceedings  gave  some  colour  to  such 
an  imputation.  Instead  of  clearing  up  on  official  authority  such  ques- 
tions as  the  average  proportion  between  Irish  rentals  in  1880  and 
Griffith's  valuation,  the  relative  value  of  improvements  executed 
by  landlords  and  improvements  executed  by  tenants,  the  relative 
numbers  of  feurms  held  by  mere  parole  agreement  and  of  those 
held  under  written  contract,  the  Commissioners  amassed,  without 
digesting,  a  vast  body  of  evidence  on  the  alleged  extortions  of 
landlords  and  land  agents.  This  evidence  they  published  together 
with  their  own  report,  without  even  waiting  for  the  counter-evidence 
which  they  had  themselves  invited,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  cut  the  ground  from  under  several  of  their  main  conclusions. 
Meanwhile  a  bill  was  introduced,  nominally  of  a  provisional  nature, 
but  really  embodying  wholly  new  principles,  from  which  it  thence- 
forth became  impossible  for  the  Government  to  recede.  This  bill, 
called  the  Disturbance  Bill,  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords.    The 
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•natural  result  was  what  Mr.  Healy  calls  '  the  most  determined,'  and 
what  assuredly  was  the  most  unscrupulous,  agitation  ever  known  in 
Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  hand  of  the  Government,  and 
intimidating  the  landowners  of  Ireland  into  the  acceptance  of  any 
measure  which  should  purport  to  preserve  for  them  a  remnant  of  their 
former  revenues.  How  f^x  these  designs  were  successful  now  remains 
to  be  explained. 

II. 

The  Irish  Land  Act,  or,  as  it  is  officially  entitled, '  The  Land  Law 
Act  (Ireland),'  of  1881,  is  probably  the  most  complicated  piece  of 
legal  mechanism  that  has  been  produced  by  parliamentary  draughts- 
men within  living  memory.  This  is  its  most  obvious  and  least 
venial  demerit.  The  Act  of  1 870  was  obscured  by  a  variety  of  refine- 
ments and  qualifications  which  had  gone  far  to  obstruct  its  working 
and  enrich  the  lawyers.  These  have  been  aggravated  and  multiplied 
tenfold  by  the  Act  of  the  present  year,  which  does  not  even  repeal  the 
former,  but  expressly  incorporates  certain  parts  of  it,  and  leaves  other 
parts  to  operate,  as  best  they  may,  side  by  side  with  its  own  provisions. 
It  would  be  utterly  hopeless  to  follow  the  process  whereby  the  original 
bill  was  evolved  into  its  existing  shape  by  amendments  from  both 
sides  and  all  sections  of  the  House.  We  can  but  sketch  the  leading 
features  of  the  measure  as  it  now  stands  in  the  Statute-book.  And 
here  we  may  derive  considerable  assistance  from  an  extraordinary 
document  put  forth  by  the  Land  Commissioners  appointed  under  the 
Act  itself.  These  gentlemen,  being  invested  with  essentially  judicial 
functions,  might  have  been  expected  to  adopt  a  judicial  attitude,  and 
to  regard  themselves  as  charged  to  administer  a  new  law,  with  even 
hand,  between  landlord  and  tenant.  They  felt  it  consistent  with 
their  duty,  however,  to  issue  a  statement  exclusively  addressed  to  one 
of  these  parties,  detailing  all  the  '  benefits  conferred  on  Irish  tenant- 
farmers  by  the  Land  Act  (Ireland),  1881,'  and  pointing  out  all  the 
advantages  which  they  may  take  under  the  new  law.  This  com- 
mentary is  but  expanded  in  the  valuable  *  Tenant's  Key  to  the  Land 
Law  Act,  1881,'  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Healy.  Both  justly  represent  the  Act 
to  be  a  legislative  embodiment  of  the  Three  F's,  as  recommended  by  the 
Bessborough  Conunission,  and  it  may  be  convenient  to  review  its  pro- 
visions imder  the  heads  suggested  by  the  several  articles  of  that 
feimous  agrarian  charter. 

I.  Of  these  articles  the  least  defensible  is  the  right  of  Free  Sale; 
yet  the  right  of  free  sale  is  guaranteed  to  every  Irish  tenant-farmer, 
under  conditions  afterwards  defined,  by  the  very  first  section  of  the 
Act.  The  Bessborough  Commission  had  condemned  the  Act  of  1870 
on  the  explicit  ground  that,  *  in  nearly  all  cases,  what  the  aggrieved 
tenant  wants  is,  not  to  be  compensated  for  the  loss  of  his  farm,  but  to 
be  continued  in  its  occupancy  at  a  fair  rent.'  If  this  be  true ;  if  the 
Irish  tenant  desires  nothing  but  to  be  rooted  on  the  very  spot  of  land 
where  he  was  bom,  and  if  removal  from  it  is  equivalent  to  a  sentence 
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of  death, — what  is  the  value  of  free  sale,  which,  so  far  as  it  operates, 
must  operate  in  fEtvour  of  consolidation  ?  But  it  is  not  true,  as  the 
experience  of  Ulster  amply  shows;  and  if  the  concession  of  free  sale  in 
open  market  to  all  Irish  tenant-farmers  were  merely  an  extension  of 
the  Ulster  custom,  it  might  be  a  salutary  means  of  enabling  broken- 
down  tenants  to  make  way  for  more  capable  successors,  without  in- 
justice to  landlords.  But  it  is  far  more  than  an  extension  of  the 
Ulster  custom.  Under  the  Ulster  custom,  the  outgoing  tenant,  having 
bought  the  tenant-right  of  his  farm,  or  inherited  it  from  those  who 
bad  bought  it,  with  the  landlord's  consent,  had  a  substantial  property 
to  sell.  Moreover,  under  the  Ulster  custom,  the  landlord  retained  an 
eflfective  veto  on  the  purchaser,  the  power  of  raising  the  rent  to  any 
extent  short  of  destroying  the  tenant-right,  and  the  correlative  right 
of  limiting  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  tenant-right.  Under  the  Free 
Sale  clause  of  the  new  Act,  none  of  these  powers  are  reserved.  The 
tenant  '  may  sell  his  tenancy  for  the  best  price  that  can  be  got  for 
the  same,'  only  giving  his  landlord  due  notice,  and  stating  in  writing 
the  price  agreed  to  be  given.  The  landlord  can  only  exercise  his 
veto  upon  grounds  which  the  Court  may  judge  to  be  'reasonable' — 
unless  upon  what  are  somewhat  roughly  described  as  *  English 
managed  estates  ' — or  he  may  buy  up  the  tenancy,  but  at  a  price  to 
be  fixed  by  the  Court.  What  is  still  more  important  is  that,  where- 
as under  the  Ulster  custom  a  tenant  might  extinguish  tenant-right 
on  his  farm  by  agreement  with  his  landlord,  he  is  prohibited,  under 
the  Act,  from  depriving  himself  by  contract  of  the  right  of  free  sale. 
Moreover,  the  Ulster  custom  itself  is  enlarged  by  a  provision  that 
Ulster  tenants  holding  under  lease  shall  be  entitled  to  claim  the 
benefit  of  the  custom  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  unless  expressly 
precluded  by  its  terms.  Lastly,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  right  of 
sale  given  by  the  Act  is  not  forfeited  by  any  breach  of  condition  on 
the  tenant's  part,  or  any  act  which  may  justify  eviction. 

It  has  been  urged  that,  since  tenants  have  a  right  to  assign  at 
Common  Law,  the  new  Act  confers  no  special  privilege  on  Irish 
farmers,  but  rather  clogs  the  Common  Law -right  with  special  condi- 
tions. No  argument  could  be  more  delusive.  At  Common  Law,  a 
yearly  tenant  can  only  assign  the  residue  of  a  yearly  tenancy,  and 
even  that,  only  if  he  is  not  forbidden  to  do  so  by  written  contract. 
Under  the  new  Act,  a  yearly  tenant,  being  practically  converted  into 
an  irremovable  tenant,  with  a  power  of  getting  his  rent  settled  every 
fifteen  years  by  an  external  authority,  is  given  a  saleable  interest, 
carved  out  of  his  landlord's  estate,  for  which  he  may  never  have  paid 
a  £Eurthing,  and  of  which  he  is  not  allowed  to  divest  himself,  except 
by  transferring  it  to  another.  This  leads  us  to  consider  the  next 
chapter  of  the  new  agrarian  code. 

2.  According  to  the  lucid  statement  of  the  Land  Commissioners, 
^  every  existing  tenant,  from  year  to  year,  in  Ireland,  of  an  ordinary 
agricultuial  or  pastoral  holding,  is  entitled  to  have  a  favr  rent  Bxed 
for  his  holding,  either  by  the  county  court  judge  or  by  the  Land 
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Commission.'  In  theory,  perhaps,  tlie  claim  to  ^  Fair  Rent '  is  the 
most  defensible  of  those  embodied  in  the  Three  F's.  No  one  can  up- 
hold the  right  to  extort  an  unfair  rent,  the  only  real  question  being 
whether  a  fair  rent  is  more  surely  determined  by  the  action  of  supply 
and  demand,  or  by  the  arbitration  of  a  public  tribunal.  The  cause 
of  those  who  maintain  the  latter  has  been  damaged  by  strange  incon- 
sistencies of  reasoning.  When  the  object  is  to  obtain  legislative 
protection  for  Irish  tenants,  it  is  usual  to  dwell  on  the  insane  com- 
petition for  land  in  Ireland,  which  is  alleged  jto  place  tenants  at  the 
mercy  of  landlords,  and  to  result  in  a  general  practice  of  rack- 
renting.  When  the  object  is  to  show  that  Irish  tenants  have  really 
something  to  sell,  we  are  assured  that  competition  for  land  hardly 
exists  in  Ireland,  and  that  Irish  landlords  seldom  exact  a  rack-rent, 
or  even  a  full  commercial  rent,  but  have  generally  left  a  large  margin 
for  tenant's  profit  beyond  that  which  is  recognised  in  Great  Britain. 
The  last  assertion  is  far  nearer  the  actual  truth ;  but  it  must  be  added 
that  if  Irish  landlords  are  more  indulgent  than  English  in  respect 
of  rent,  they  do  much  less  in  other  respects  for  their  estates.  Con- 
sidering the  predominance  of  custom  over  contract  in  the  primitive 
rural  economy  of  Ireland,  and  considering  also  the  respect  for  official 
authority  which  has  until  lately  characterised  the  people,  the  reasons 
in  favour  of  State  arbitration  over  rents  appear  to  outweigh  the  general 
presumptions  against  it.  Only,  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  guidance  of  the  Arbitration  Court  ought  to  l)e  essen- 
tially just,  and  definite  enough  to  convey  at  least  a  distinct  idea  to  a 
legal  mind. 

The  power  of  the  new  Court  to  adjudicate  on  rent  is  mainly 
conferred  by  the  8th  section  of  the  Act.  It  is  there  enacted  that 
every  *  present '  tenant — that  is,  every  tenant  now  holding  agricul- 
tural land  or  succeeding  to  a  tenant  so  holding  it  before  January  i, 
1883 — may  call  upon  the  Civil  Bill  Couit  or  the  Land  Commission 
to  settle  his  rent.  The  rent  thus  fixed  is  thenceforth  called  a  'judicial 
rent,'  and  cannot  be  varied  during  a  *  statutory  terra '  of  fifteen  years. 
In  the  last  year  of  this  statutory  term,  he  may  again  apply  to  the 
Court,  and  obtain  a  second  term  of  fifteen  years  at  a  rent  to  be  then 
settled  in  like  manner,  and  so  on  for  ever.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
it  is  competent  for  the  landlord  and  tenant  to  make  a  joint  applica- 
tion for  this  purpose ;  but  it  is  also  possible  for  the  landlord  alone  to 
get  the  rent  fixed  by  the  Court,  if  he  shall  have  demanded  an  increase 
and  the  tenant  shall  have  refused  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
tenant  should  accept  such  an  increase,  he  becomes  at  once  entitled 
to  hold  on  for  a  statutory  term  of  fifteen  years,  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  if  the  rent  had  been  fixed  by  the  Court. 

The  rule  for  the  judicial  assessment  of  a  ^  fair  rent '  is  thus  laid 
down  in  the  Act.  '  The  Court,  after  hearing  the  parties,  and  having 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  respectively,  and 
considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  holding,  and  district, 
may  determine  what  is  such  fair  rent.'  In  other  wordp,  the  individual 
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conscience  and  discretion  of  the  county  court  judge  or  Assistant 
Commissioner  is  to  be  the  sole  and  supreme  rule  of  decision,  subject 
only  to  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  full  Land  Commission.  There  is, 
however,  one  safeguard  against  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  this  discre- 
tion, operating  exclusively  in  favour  of  the  tenant.  No  tenant  can 
have  his  rent  increased  by  reason  of  any  improvements  made  by 
himself  or  his  predecessors,  unless  he  has  already  received  the  value 
of  them  from  the  landlord.  Had  there  been  a  corresponding  pro- 
vision against  any  tenant  having  his  rent  lowered  by  reason  of 
deterioration  in  the  farm  due  to  his  own  neglect  or  wastefulness,  the 
effect  of  this  section  would  have  been  less  one-sided. 

3.  During  the  statutory  term  of  fifteen  years  the  tenant  is  bound 
to  observe  certain  statutory  conditions.  He  must  pay  his  rent ;  he 
must  not  commit  persistent  waste,  or  sub-let  or  subdivide  without 
his  landlord's  consent,  or  incur  bankruptcy,  or  persistently  obstruct 
the  landlord  in  the  exercise  of  his  legal  rights,  or  open  a  publichouse 
without  the  landlord's  consent.  But  the  breach  of  these  conditions — 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see — will  not  in  itself  involve  forfeiture,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  lease.  On  the  other  hand,  a  tenant  who  honestly  pays 
his  rent,  and  fulfils  the  elementary  obligations  specified  in  the  Act, 
will  not  only  be  safe  from  any  unreasonable  increase  of  rent ,  but  .will 
also  have  a  statutory  term  of  fifteen  years,  renewable  every  fifteen 
years  until  the  end  of  time.  Thus  he  will  possess,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  *  Fixity  of  tenure '  for  which  Mr.  Butt  so  long  contended, 
and  which  Mr.  Gladstone  resisted  so  resolutely  in  1870.  Not  only 
so,  but  this  fixity  of  tenure  is  practically  transferable.  The  Act,  it 
is  true,  draws  an  important  distinction  between  ^present'  and 
*  future  *  tenants,  leaving  the  latter  to  make  their  own  bargains  with 
their  landlords^  and  excluding  them  from  the  right  to  obtain  a  statu- 
tory term  at  a  judicial  rent  from  the  Court.  But  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  a  future  tenancy  means  the  occupation  of  a  new  tenant. 
On  the  contrary,  as  Mr.  Healy  justly  points  out,  *  no  ordinary  trans- 
mission of  title,  no  sale  from  tenant  to  tenant  (so  long  as  the  statutory 
conditions  are  unbroken),  no  change  of  ownership  from  tenant  to  tenant 
on  death  or  marriage,  will  conveil}  a  present  into  a  future  tenancy.' 
If  a  tenancy  now  existing  comes  to  an  end  l^efore  January  i,  1883, 
and  the  farm  is  re-let  before  that  date,  the  new  tenant  is  a  '  present ' 
tenant.  If  a  tenant  of  such  a  farm  is  under  eviction  for  non-payment 
of  rent,  or  even  if  he  was  actually  evicted  within  six  months  before 
the  Act  passed,  he  is  still  a  ^  present '  tenant,  if  he  can  succeed  in 
redeeming  within  the  six  further  months  allowed  for  the  purpose.  A 
man  who  purchases  or  inherits  such  a  farm,  years  or  centuries  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  will  still  be  a  ^  present '  tenant.  If  the  land » 
lord,  exercising  his  right  of  pre-emption,  buys  up  the  tenant's 
interest  in  a  farm  and  re-lets  it  to  a  new  tenant  within  fifteen  years 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  that  new  tenant  will  be  a  '  present ' 
tenant.  Even  if  a  tenant  breaks  the  statutory  conditions  of  his 
tenancy,  and  the  farm  is  sold  in  consequence  thereof,  although  the 
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purchaser  does  not  become  a  ^  present '  tenant,  yet  he  retains  during- 
the  rest  of  the  statutory  term  the  full  privileges  of  a  present  tenant, 
in  the  sense  that  his  rent  cannot  be  raised.  Again,  even  if  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  agree  to  a  lease  of  less  than  sixty  years,  directly 
sanctioned  by  the  Court,  and  thence  called  a  'judicial  lease,'  the 
lessee  will  be  a '  present '  tenant  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease.  Nay, 
further,  even  at  the  expiration  of  existing  leases,  the  lessees  wUl 
have  all  the  rights  of  present  tenants  from  year  to  year.  In  the 
emphatic  language  of  Mr.  Healy, '  the  covenant  on  the  tenant's  part, 
expressed  or  implied  in  every  lease,  to  surrender  possession  at  its 
expiration,  is  practically  rendered  void.'  In  short,  future  tenancies 
can  only  be  created  in  comparatively  exceptional  cases ;  as,  for 
instance,  when  a  landlord  buys  his  tenant's  interest  in  open  market, 
or  obtains  a  surrender  of  it  to  himself  instead  of  to  a  purchaser,  or 
gets  the  land  into  his  own  hands  through  a  breach  of  statutory  con- 
ditions, or  waits  for  the  expiration  of  a  judicial  lease  exceeding  sixty 
years. 

The  '  future '  tenant  is  of  course  in  a  less  enviable  position  than 
a  '  present '  tenant,  but  privileges  are  reserved  to  him  which  no  other 
tenant  in  Europe  has  ever  dreamed  of  claiming.  He  is  entitled  to 
compensation  for  disturbance  and  improvements  on  a  higher  scale 
and  more  liberal  conditions  than  were  laid  down  by  the  Land  Act  of 
1 870 ;  he  possesses  the  alternative  of  free  sale ;  and,  if  the  landlord 
thereupon  raises  the  rent,  he  may  obtain  damages  for  the  depreciation 
of  his  tenant  right ;  while,  if  the  landlord  demands  an  increased  rent 
from  him  and  he  accepts  the  increase,  a  statutory  term  will  ipso 
facto  be  vested  in  him,  just  as  if  a  judicial  rent  had  been  fixed  by 
the  Court. 

It  ie,  therefore,  perfectly  idle  to  suggest  that,  whereas  the  Act 
strictly  regulates  the  rights  of  existing  landlords  and  tenants,  it 
paves  the  way  for  a  revival  of  free  contract  in  future.  In  reality, 
free  contract,  in  the  English,  Scotch,  American,  and  Continental 
sense,  is  banished  for  ever  from  agricultural  relations  in  Ireland. 
The  more  carefully  we  study  the  incidental  and  supplementary  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  the  more  clearly  shall  we  realise  that  it  is  framed- 
with  a  single  view  to  stereotype  the  possession  of  existing  tenant 
farmers,  with  equally  little  regard  for  the  interests  of  landlords,  of 
labourers,  or  of  those  who  may  hereafter  wish  to  become  possessors  of 
farms.  For  example,  section  8  contains  a  peremptory  direction 
against  rent  being  raised  in  respect  of  improvements  made  by  tenants 
or  their  predecessors  in  title ;  but  another  clause  of  the  section,  ex^ 
empting  from  its  operation  holdings  upon  which  all  the  improve- 
ments have  been  made  by  the  landlord  or  his  predecessors,  is  not 
peremptory,  but  merely  permissive.  So,  the  statutory  term  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time  by  the  Act  is  practically  a  lease  for  fifteen 
years  in  favour  of  the  tenant,  but  not  in  favour  of  the  landlord,  for 
a  lessee  is  boimd  to  carry  out  all  the  agreements  in  his  lease,  but  the 
holder  of  the  statutory  term  can  surrender  it,  though  he  cannot  be 
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evicted.  In  like  manner,  the  numberless  limitations  of  landlord's 
rights  under  the  Act  are  compensated  by  no  corresponding  facilities 
for  eifforcing  those  rights.  Even  when  a  tenant  has  broken  the 
primary  statutory  condition  by  non-payment  of  rent,  the  landlord 
has  only  the  ordinary  remedy  of  ejectment.  This  remedy  cannot  be 
employed,  even  to  the  extent  of  instituting  proceedings,  until  one 
whole  year's  rent  is  in  arrear.  The  defaulting  tenant  can  then  hold 
on  until  execution  is  imminent  with  perfect  impunity,  and  even  after 
it  has  taken  place,  retains  his  old  right  of  redeeming  within  the 
next  six  months,  when  he  mil  recover  his  statutory  tenancy  with  no 
penalty  except  the  liability  to  costs.  Or  he  may  prefer  to  sell  his 
tenancy ;  though  in  this  case  the  landlord  will  be  entitled  to  arrears 
of  rent  and  damages  for  injury  actually  sustained,  out  of  the 
purchase  money.  Mr.  Healy  reminds  him,  however,  that  by  selling 
just  before  the  ejectment  is  brought,  he  can  dispose  of  a  statutory 
tenancy  subsisting  in  full  vigour,  with  an  unlimited  right  of  renewal. 
A  tenant  who  breaks  any  other  of  the  five  statutory  conditions  must 
get,  in  addition,  a  year's  notice  to  quit.  But  this  notice  to  quit  will 
have  no  great  terrors  for  him,  if  he  can  make  a  plausible  excuse. 
For  it  is  expressly  provided  that  he  may  apply  to  the  Court  to  be 
relieved  from  the  consequences  of  any  such  breach  on  payment  of 
damages  and  costs ;  or  without  any  payment,  if  the  breach  is  re- 
garded as  harmless  by  the  Court.  At  the  very  worst,  a  tenant  evicted 
for  a  breach  of  statutory  conditions  is  entitled  to  compensation  for 
improvements  under  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  and,  if  holding  under 
the  Ulster  custom,  will  forfeit  none  of  its  benefits  thereby. 

A  like  protective  spirit,  the  very  reverse  of  equal  justice,  may  be 
traced  in  the  clauses  relating  to  labourers'  cottages,  and  other  im- 
provements usually  made  by  landlords.  The  landlord  may,  indeed, 
resume  the  whole  or  part  of  a  holding  on  satisfying  the  Court  that 
his  object  is  *  for  the  good  of  the  holding  or  the  estate,'  and  these 
words  might  certainly  be  interpreted  in  a  sense  to  give  him  some 
control  over  his  own  property.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  may 
be  construed  as  limited  by  those  which  follow,  specifying  cottage- 
building,  church-building,  and  so  forth,  as  the  chief  purposes  for 
which  the  power  is  granted.  At  all  events,  the  landlord  must  now 
buy  up  the  tenant-right  in  order  to  build  labourers'  cottages,  not- 
withstanding a  special  provision  to  the  contrary  in  the  Act  of  1870. 
But  the  tenant  may  let  ground  for  cottages  and  allotments,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Court,  at  a  profitable  rent,  without  any  such  outlay ; 
and,  if  required  by  the  Court  to  improve  the  cottage  accommodation 
of  a  holding  on  which  he  seeks  to  have  the  rent  lowered,  he  may 
borrow  money  from  the  State  as  if  he  were  an  owner.  So,  again, 
while  tenants  may  improve  their  holdings  for  their  own  benefit, 
without  the  landlord's  consent,  with  a  legislative  guarantee  against 
the  rent  being  raised  on  that  account,  no  landlord  can  obtain  an 
increase  of  rent  upon  capital  laid  out  in  improvement,  except  by 
special  agreement  with  his  tenant. 
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It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  although  very  large  prospec- 
tive sacrifices  are  required  of  Irish  landlords,  no  claim  to  rent  already 
due  was  taken  away  by  the  Act.  The  fourth  section  plainly  declares 
that  *  nothing  therein  contained  shall  prejudice  or  affect  any  eject- 
ment for  non-payment  of  rent  instituted  by  a  landlord,  whether  before 
or  after  the  commencement  of  a  statutory  term,  in  respect  of  rent 
accrued  due  for  a  holding  before  the  commencement  of  such  term.' 
It  would  be  far  better,  if  it  had  declared  broadly  that  no  benefit  con- 
ferred by  it  should  be  open  to  any  tenant  who  had  failed  to  satisfy 
his  lawful  debts  to  his  landlord  before  applying  to  the  Court.  We 
may  pass  lightly  over  the  so-called  arrears-clause,  under  which  the 
Land  Commission  is  empowered  to  advance  the  landlord  a  part  of 
the  rent  in  arrear,  because  it  can  only  operat-e  where  the  landlord  is 
willing  to  accept  a  composition  of  so  many  shillings  in  the  pound. 
In  such  a  case,  if  a  landlord  will  take  a  nominal  sum  in  lieu  of  the 
last  year's  rent,  a  tenant  whose  rent  is  15?.,  and  is  three  years  in 
arrear,  may  have  the  whole  45?.  wiped  off,  on  condition  of  paying  a 
rent  of  little  more  than  i6i.  during  the  next  fifteen  years.  If  the 
landlord  should  not  be  so  forbearing,  the  tenant,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  retains  the  right  of  getting  his  rent  fixed  by  the  Coiurt,  and 
selling  his  tenancy  upon  the  new  rent,  however  much  he  may  be  in 
arrear  with  the  old  rent.  While  his  application  is  pending,  the  pro- 
ceedings in  ejectment  will  be  stayed,  and  if  the  rent  ultimately  fixed 
should  be  a  full  rent,  the  purchase  money  will  be  all  the  less,  and 
probably  not  sufficient  to  pay  off  heavy  arrears.  Still,  the  Act  does 
not  go  the  length  of  confiscating  arrears,  and  giving  fixity  of  tenure 
to  a  tenant  who  has  lawfully  incurred  the  penalty  of  ejectment  before 
it  passed.  It  would  be  still  possible,  therefore,  for  Irish  landlords  to 
get  rid  of  defaulting  tenants  before  they  can  become  rooted  in  the 
soil  under  the  Land  Act ;  though  self-interest,  as  well  as  more 
generous  motives,  would  usually  recommend  the  alternative  of 
making  terms  with  them.  And  since  the  small  cottier-tenants  of 
Connaught  are  incapable  of  paying  any  rent  in  bati  years,  the  one 
class  most  deserving  of  sympathy  will  hardly  share  the  benefit  of  the 
Act. 

But  a  most  violent  interference  with  vested  interests  is  contained 
in  the  twenty-first  section.  One  part  of  this  section  deprives  the 
landlord  of  his  reversion  at  the  end  of  an  existing  lease;  another 
part  enacts  that  if  any  lessee  can  satisfy  the  Court  that  his  lease  was 
forced  upon  him  by  threat  of  eviction  or  undue  influence,  being  in 
itself  unreasonable  or  unfair,  the  Court  may  quash  the  lease,  and 
treat  the  tenant  as  the  holder  of  a  present  yearly  tenancy.  That  is 
to  say,  the  Court  is  to  review  the  circumstances  under  which  each 
lease  was  granted,  and  determine  '  whether  it  is  such  as  a  prudent 
tenant  would  have  accepted  unless  under  some  pressure  from  his 
landlord.'  If  not,  it  is  to  become  void,  and  the  tenant  can  at  once 
obtain  a  readjustment  of  his  rent.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that,  if 
it  should  prove  to  be  such   as  no  prudent  landlord  would   have 
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granted,  and  however  strongly  justice  may  require  it  to  be  set  aside 
on  his  behalf,  the  Court  has  no  power  to  award  such  redress.  Its 
action  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  is  to  be  wholly  one-sided.  By  the 
next  section,  no  tenant  whose  holding  is  valued  below  i5o{.  shall  be 
allowed  to  contract  himself  out  of  this  Act  or  the  Act  of  1870.  The 
right  of  contract  as  between  landlord  and  tenant  is,  therefore,  hence- 
forth at  an  end  in  Ireland,  except  as  regards  a  very  small  fraction  of 
tenancies.  All  the  apparent  exceptions  recognised  in  the  Act  are 
perfectly  illusory,  since  they  must  all  come  under  the  control  of  the 
Court. 

Hitherto  the  mode  in  which  the  Court  has  exercised  its  discretion 
has  not  been  such  as  to  command  the  confidence  of  impartial  critics. 
But  however  they  may  have  strained  the  letter,  the  Commissioners 
have  scarcely  gone — for  indeed  they  could  scarcely  go — beyond  the 
spirit  of  the  Act.     It  was  certainly  a  strange  proceeding  to  invite 
applications  by  a  notice  specially  addressed  to  tenants — but  then  the 
Lemd  Act  itself  was  passed  for  the  sole  benefit  of  tenants.     It  is  a 
perilous  doctrine  to  lay  down  that  rents  should  be  so  adjusted  that  a 
tenant  may  '  live  and  thrive '  on  his  farm ;  but  then  why  did  the 
Legislature  admit  such  a  phrase  as  '  fair  rent '  without  definition  into 
a  statute  ?     Whether  or  not  it  was  reasonable  that,  under  section  60 
of  the  Act,  applications  made  on  the  first  occasion  when  the  Land 
Commission  might  sit  should  be  treated  as  made  on  the  day  when 
the  Act  itself  came  into  force,  it  seems  monstrous  that,  having 
opened  their  sittings  on  October  20,  the  Commissioners  should  have 
extended  their  so-called  first  sitting  to  October  29,  and  afterwards  to 
November  12.     But  then  it  was  the  obvious  intention  of  Parliament 
to  stretch  every  point  of  equity  in  favour  of  the  tenant,  and  perhaps 
the  privilege  of  post-dating  his  right  of  redemption  is  trifling  com- 
jMured  with  some  other  privileges  reserved  to  him.     No  wonder  that 
if  the  Commissioners  have  thus  interpreted  their  duties,  the  Sub- 
commissioners  should  have  justified  wholesale,  sweeping,  and  indiscri- 
minate reductions    of  rent    by  reasons   destructive  of  each  other. 
3Ir.  Gladstone  and  I^ord  Carlingford  expressed  their  conviction  that 
Irish  rents  in  general  would  be  very  slightly  reduced ;  but  the  Sub- 
Commissioners  fail  to  discover  this  conviction  in  the  Act :  *  they  cannot 
find  it ;  it  is  not  in  the  bond.'     One  rent  mav  be  reduced  because 
the  land  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  tenant,  who  must  be 
rewarded  for  his  energy ;  another,  because  it  has  become  impoverished 
by   the   tenant's  neglect.     One   tenant  is   entitled  to  compassion 
because  his  family  is  large ;  another,  because,  having  no  family,  he 
must  pay  high  wages  to  labourers.     Bents  must,  of  course,  be  re- 
duced if  they  have  been  raised  in  years  of  plenty ;  but  they  must 
also  be  reduced  if  they  have  been  lowered  in  years  of  scarcity  and 
remained  at  that  level ;  for  if  the   agent  thought  some  remission 
necessary,  it  must  be  inferred  that  humanity  required  a  larger  re- 
mission.   The  Court  is  not  to  consider  what  the  land  would  be  worth 
in  good  hands,  but  what  it  is  worth  in  the  hands  of  the  actual 
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occupier^  perhaps  the  worst  and  most  thriftless  of  his  class.  It  is 
not  to  consider  the  agreement  made  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
for  no  landlord  can  be  allowed  to  profit  by  superior  force  or  fraud ; 
still  less  is  it  to  consider  the  value  of  concessions  made  by  the  land- 
lord out  of  kindness ;  for  no  man,  or  rather  no  landlord,  can  be 
allowed  to  profit  by  his  own  weakness.  The  owner  of  hereditary 
estates  must  not  complain  of  his  rent  being  lowered  ;  for,  depend  upon 
it,  some  remote  ancestor  came  by  the  land  unjustly;  and  the  fact  of 
no  increase  having  been  made  for  the  last  fifty  years  is  a  presumption 
of  rents  having  been  screwed  up  for  the  fifty  years  before.  The  pur- 
chasers of  land  in  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  deserve  no  con- 
sideration ;  for  tenant-right  was  ignored  in  those  purchases,  and  it  is 
now  high  time  to  make  reprisals  on  landlord-right.  Such  are  no 
unfair  specimens  of  the  reasoning  which  appears  to  underlie  many  of 
the  more  important  decisions  already  given  by  the  Sub-Commissioners, 
and  which  has  occasionally  found  expression  in  their  statements 
from  the  Bench.  Of  course  these  decisions  may  be  overruled  on 
appeal,  but  the  Commissioners  in  Dublin  have  postponed  hearing 
appeals  imtil  after  they  shall  have  completed  the  process  of  breaking 
*  unreasonable '  leases.  Unhappily,  they  cannot  postpone  the  influence 
of  such  judicial  acts  and  opinions  over  Irish  minds  possessed  with  the 
creed  of  the  Land  League.  Nor  have  we  a  right  to  expect  that 
highly  popular  decisions  will  be  lightly  overruled  by  those  who 
administer  an  Act  so  evidently  framed  to  satisfy  the  requirements-^ 
not  of  economical  justice,  but  of  political  expediency. 


IIL 

I,  2.  This  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  on  the  portentous  and  de- 
moralising effect  of  the  Land  Act,  as  an  avowed  concession  to  criminal 
agitation,  directly  stimulating  the  renewal  of  such  agitation.  Its 
next  effect  will  be  felt  in  the  legislative  extinction  of  freedom  in  the 
conduct  of  by  far  the  most  important  industry  and  social  relation  in 
Ireland.  Nothing  like  it  has  yet  been  known  in  Europe.  The  purport 
of  the  agrarian  reforms  made  during  the  French  Revolution  is  to  be  read 
in  a  few  pages  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  which  treat  agricultural  tenancy 
as  a  mere  form  of  hiring,  and  regulate  it  by  the  strictest  principles 
of  contract.  The  reforms  of  Stein  and  Hardenberg,  so  often  cited 
in  support  of  double  ownership,  were  really  designed  to  establish  the 
very  contrary,  entire  unity  of  ownership ;  and,  instead  of  confiscating 
landlords'  property  for  the  benefit  of  tenants,  actually  confiscated 
tenants'  property  for  the  benefit  of  landlords,  though  a  full  equivalent 
was  secured  for  the  dispossessed  tenants  in  the  exemption  from 
vexatious  liabilities.  To  justify  this  departure  from  the  practice  of 
civilised  nations,  it  is  assumed  that  Irish  tenants,  alone  among  the 
industrial  members  of  civilised  society,  are  not  free  agents ;  and  to 
justify  this  assumption,  it  is  further  assumed  that,  unless  they  acc^t 
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their  landlords'  terms,  they  must  needs  starve.     It  is  forgotten  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  millions  of  them  have  bettered  themselves  by 
emigrating  to  America,  and  many  hundreds  of  thousands  find  em- 
ployment in  the  manu&cturing  towns  of  Great  Britain.     It  is  for- 
gotten that  no  soil  can  possibly  support  a  constantly  multiplying 
peasantry,  and  that  English  farmers  must  long  ago  have  devoured 
each  other  if  they  had  insisted  on  keeping  their  families  around 
them,  instead  of  launching  them  forth  into  the  world.  It  is  forgotten 
that  many  other  classes,  such  as  artisans  or  labourers  in  the  East  of 
London,  have  quite  as  strong  a  claim  to  be  protected  against  the 
possible  extortion   of  rapacious   landlords,  paying  high  rents,  yet 
getting  nothing  out  of  the  soil.     It  is  forgotten,  moreover,  or  if  not 
forgotten,  it  is  wilfully  ignored,  that  by  erecting  the  existing  tenants 
of  fSarms  into  a  landholding  caste,  an  irreparable  wrong  is  done,  not 
only  to  all  the  existing  labourers  and  landless  farmers  who  happen  to 
be  outside  that  class,  but  also  to  all  future  applicants.     Thirteen 
years  ago.  Judge  Longfield  denounced  any  measure  which  should 
enable  a  man  who  takes  a  farm  to-day  without  payment  to  sell  his 
lease  to-morrow  for  several  hundred  pounds.     ^  This,'  he  says,  *  is  to 
give  him  a  property  which  he  did  not  purchase  or  earn,  merely 
because  he  threatens  to  commit  murder  if  he  is  kept  to  his  engage- 
ments.'    But  this  is  precisely  what  has  been  done  by  the  Land  Act ; 
and  firom  this  moment  it  is  certain  that  every  farm  which  changes 
hands  in  Ireland  must  needs  be  practically  rack-rented.     The  lower 
the  landlord's  rent,  the  higher  the  value  of  the  tenant-right ;  and 
no  tenant,  squeezed  between  these  upper  and  nether  millstones,  can 
possibly  hope  to  fieurm  at  a  profit. 

3.  This  consideration  suggests  a  third  and  no  less  disastrous  effect 
of  the  Land  Act.  It  is  well  known  that  ever  since  they  acquired  a 
marketable  interest  in  their  holdings  under  the  Act  of  1870,  Irish 
tenants  have  been  more  and  more  in  the  hands  of  money  lenders, 
against  whose  exactions  Parliamentary  intervention  has  never  been 
invoked.  A  mass  of  evidence  was  laid  before  the  Bessborough 
Commission,  showing  that  borrowing  upon  tenant  right  was  the  curse 
of  Ulster,  and  has  increased  many  fold  since  the  Act  of  1870.  In 
the  fece  of  these  notorious  facts  and  evidence,  Irish  tenants  have  now 
been  almost  invited  to  mortgage  their  holdings.  In  addition  to  any 
charge  which  the  landlord  may  have  upon  it  for  liimself  or  his 
creditors,  the  land  may  now  have  to  bear  interest  on  the  sum 
which  the  incoming  tenant  has  borrowed  for  the  purchase  of  tenant 
right,  interest  on  any  money  which  he  may  yet  borrow  from  the 
Government  or  *  gombeen-men '  for  improvements  or  labourers' 
cottages,  and  interest  on  what  he  will  probably  succeed  in  raising 
from  the  same  local  usurers  for  his  daughters'  marriage  portions. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  a  new  Encumbered  Estates  Court  will  soon 
be  needed  to  clear  the  land  from  this  enormous  pressure  of  debt ;  but 
it  is  equally  possible  that,  in  such  an  event,  the  debtors  will  form  a 
new  Land  League  against  the  creditors.     As  for  the  landlord's  rent, 
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however  ruthlessly  it  may  have  been  pared  down,  it  will  assuredly 
be  the  last  debt  to  be  paid,  and  either  it  will  vanish  altogether,  or 
it  will  have  to  be  exacted  by  a  constant  resort  to  eviction.  The  one 
class  in  the  community  which  has  already  gained,  and  must  inevitably 
gain,  more  than  any  other  from  this  revolution  in  the  rural  economy 
of  Ireland,  is  the  lower  class  of  legal  practitioners.  If  the  money 
that  is  now  going  and  about  to  go  in  the  pockets  of  Irish  lawyers 
under  the  incentives  to  litigation  afforded  by  the  Act,  could  have 
been  applied  to  indemnifying  every  Irish  tenant  who  had  a  real 
grievance,  it  would  have  gone  far  to  allay  all  well-founded  discontent. 

To  suppose  that  such  a  measure  can  produce  a  permanent  settle- 
ment of  agrarian  relations  in  Ireland,  is  to  expect  that  the  laws  of 
human  nature,  as  well  as  those  of  political  economy,  will  be  reversed 
in  that  island.  Deprived  of  all  motives  for  residing  in  the  country, 
or  improving  their  estates,  most  Irish  landowners  above  the  rank  of 
squireens  will  either  dispose  of  their  properties,  generally  at  a 
ruinous  loss,  or  sink  into  the  position  of  mere  rent-chargers.  Thus 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  left  more  and  more  at  the  mercy  of 
tenant  farmers,  the  class  of  labourers,  which,  throughout  history, 
has  furnished  the  readiest  instruments  of  Irish  outrage,  will  become 
more  dangerous  than  ever.  The  one  and  only  hope  that  remains  for 
the  prosperity  and  peace  of  Ireland,  under  the  new  Land  Act,  lies  in 
the  sclieme  which  it  contains  for  the  creation  of  a  peasant  pro- 
prietary. If  a  tenant  contracts  directly  with  his  landlord  for  the 
purchase  of  his  farm,  the  Land  Commission  is  empowered  to  advance 
him  three-fourths  of  the  price,  if  he  can  pay  down  the  other  fourth. 
Again,  where  three-fourths  of  the  tenants  on  an  estate  are  willing  to 
purchase  their  farms,  and  certain  other  conditions  are  satisfied,  the 
Land  Commission  may  buy  up  the  whole  estate,  and  resell  it,  ad- 
vancing three-fourths  of  the  price  to  each  purchaser  as  before.  The 
advance  is  to  be  repaid  by  annual  instalments  of  5  per  cent,  on  the 
sum  advanced,  extending  over  thirty-five  years ;  the  effect  of  which 
is  that  a  tenant  buying  his  farm  will  only  have  to  pay  a  fraction 
more  than  his  ordinary  rent  to  become  master  of  it  in  thirty-five 
years.  This  is  well  explained  in  the  short  treatise  of  Mr.  Macdevitt 
on  the  Land  Act.  Suppose  a  man  has  a  farm  at  20Z.  a  year  rent. 
*  Its  probable  value  would  be  400^.,  or  twenty  years'  purchase.  The 
Land  Commission  will  advance  him  300?.  He  will  have  to  provide 
the  remaining  looi.  or  raise  it  in  some  other  way  ;  but  if  he  has  the 
lool.  and  pays  it,  he  will  have  to  go  into  debt  to  the  Commission 
only,  and  that  for  the  300?.  For  that  sum,  principal  and  interest, 
he  will  have  to  pay  the  Commission  1 5^.  a  year  for  thirty-five  years, 
and  then  the  farm  is  his  own  altogether.' 

Though  Part  V.  of  the  Land  Act,  which  contains  these  provisions, 
with  those  for  Reclamation  and  Emigration,  is  essentially  supple- 
mental in  its  nature,  and  though  it  has  scarcely  begun  to  operate, 
there  is  no  rashness  in  predicting  that  it  will  hereafter  prove  the  most 
important  chapter  of  the  new  agrarian  code.     The  authors  of  the 
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Act  never  ceased  to  protest  that  it  could  not  lead  to  a  wholesale 
reduction  of  rents,  fully  admittiDg  that,  if  it  should  do  so,  aggrieved 
landlords  would  have  a  claim  to  compensation.  Unless  these  public 
declarations  are  to  be  publicly  repudiated,  the  claim  to  compensation 
will  now  have  to  be  recognised,  and  the  simplest  form  of  compensa- 
tion would  be  the  conversion  of  a  judicial  rent  into  a  rent-charge  on 
the  holding,  which  the  State  should  buy  on  fair  terms  from  the 
landlords.  This  rent-charge  would  then  become,  in  eflFect,  a  termi- 
nable land  tax ;  and  until  it  was  paid  off,  the  State  would  be  the 
paramount  landowner.  No  doubt  there  are  grave  objections  to  State- 
ownership;  but  these  objections  have  been  all  but  set  aside  in  the 
scheme  for  advances  to  purchasing  tenants.  No  doubt  it  is  a  serious 
question  whether  small  Irish  farmers  are  fitted  to  be  their  own  land- 
lords, subject  only  to  a  land-tax,  and  whether  all  the  legal  safeguards 
that  can  be  devised  will  prevent  their  subletting  their  lands  three 
deep,  or  loading  them  with  successive  mortgages.  But  this  question 
has  been  silenced  by  the  supposed  necessity  of  granting  the  charter 
of  the  Three  F's,  since  the  perpetual  occupier  of  a  farm  at  a  fixed 
rent,  with  an  unlimited  power  of  sale,  has  all  the  attributes  of  an 
owner  except  the  full  sense  of  responsibility. 

Upon  the  development  of  this  sense,  with  the  self-respect  and 
loyalty  that  naturally  spring  from  it,  depends  the  last  chance  of 
political  and  social  regeneration  in  Ireland.  The  controlling  in- 
fluence of  the  Protestant  clergy  was  inevitably  weakened  by  Dis- 
establishment;  that  of  the  priests  has  been  sensibly  undermined 
by  the  spread  of  Fenian  ideas.  The  interest  of  the  landlords,  the 
one  remaining  bulwark  of  social  order  in  Ireland,  and  the  one 
security  for  the  expenditure  of  capital,  has  been  hopelessly  shattered 
by  the  Land  Act.  Henceforth  the  Irish  peasant  farmers  will  be 
masters  of  the  country ;  for  there  is  no  urban  middle  class  to 
balance  them,  and  no  public  opinion  except  that  which  is  fabricated 
by  newspapers  to  flatter  their  ignorant  passions.  Since  they  must 
be  a  landed  democracy  in  fact,  let  them  be  elevated  into  a  landed 
democracy  by  law,  and  encoiu^aged,  if  it  may  be,  to  acquire  those 
democratic  virtues  in  which  they  are  so  deplorably  wanting.  It  is 
said  that  in  the  lawless  days  which  preceded  the  second  conquest  of 
Ireland  under  the  Tudor  sovereigns,  the  Irish  Council  invoked  the 
intervention  of  Henry  VII.  to  put  down  the  great  Earl  of  Kildare. 
*  All  Ireland,'  they  protested,  *  cannot  govern  this  man.'  '  Then,' 
replied  the  King,  '  this  man  shall  govern  all  Ireland.'  A  similar 
policy  seems  to  have  inspired  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  iSSi  ;  let  us 
hope  that  it  will  be  less  ruinous  in  its  results.  Despairing  at  last  of 
appeasing  the  land-hunger  of  Irish  peasant  farmers  upon  any  known 
principles  of  justice  or  political  economy,  the  Legislature  has  now 
delivered  over  the  agricultural  and  social  destinies  of  Ireland  into 
the  hands  of  that  ungovernable  class,  placing  the  labourers  under 
their  guardianship,  and  reducing  the  landlords  to  a  position  in  which 
they  are  equally  powerless  for  good  or  for  evil.     Having  gone  so  far. 
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let  us  not  shrink  from  going  a  step  further,  abolishing  the  figment  of 
landlordism,  and  leaving  no  semblance  of  paternal  authority  in  the 
rural  districts  of  Ireland. 

The  high  authority  of  Judge  Longfield  may,  it  is  true,  be  cited 
against  the  creation  of  a  peasant-proprietary  in  Ireland.  He  be- 
lieves that  ^  if  all  the  land  in  Ireland  were  divided  in  fee-simple 
among  the  peasantry,  the  number  of  murders  would  not  be  dimin- 
ished ; '  and  he  reminds  us  that,  ^  when  the  Celt  becomes  the  absolute 
owner  of  land,  he  is  just  as  willing  as  the  Saxon  to  become  a  land- 
lord, and  to  insist  upon  all  a  landlord's  rights,  which  he  then  seems 
to  think  very  reasonable.*  All  this  is  but  too  evident.  It  is  probable 
enough  that,  with  the  growth  of  peasant  proprietorship,  sanguinary 
domestic  feuds  may  take  the  plaice  of  attacks  on  land-agents  or 
process-servers,  and  that  Irish  agrarian  outrage,  instead  of  being 
quelled,  may  simply  revert  towards  its  original  type.  But,  whUe 
this  is  probable,  the  continuance  of  anarchy,  despite  the  operation  of 
the  new  Land  Act  is  an  ascertained  fact.  Under  every  system  of 
tenancy,  Irish  character  has  proved  utterly  intractable ;  the  one  ex-'- 
periment  that  remains  to  be  tried  is  a  system  of  pure  ownership. 
With  no  one  to  coax,  and  no  one  to  intimidate,  with  the  whole 
burden  of  local  government  and  taxation  cast  upon  him,  with  a  dis- 
contented class  of  labourers  to  conciliate,  and  with  State  officials  instead 
of  land-agents  to  enforce  the  payment  of  his  land-tax,  the  Irish  pea^ 
sant  farmer,  like  the  Scotch  clansman,  may  one  day  perchance  be 
transformed  into  a  peaceable  citizen,  tenacious  of  his  rights  but  mind- 
ful of  his  duties ;  and  not  only  the  sinister  origin^,  but  the  chimerical 
aims,  of  the  last  Irish  Land  Act  may  even  yet  be  forgotten  in  the 
beneficence  of  its  unforeseen  effects. 

George  G.  Brodbick. 
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ClRVO. 

WHOEVEK  heard  of  Cervo,  except  a  few  angry  travellers,  who 
wonder  why  the  train  stops  at  so  insignificant  a  place  ?  Who- 
ever heard  of  San  Bemo  half  a  century  ago  ?  Yet  in  another  fifty 
years  Cervo  runs  a  good  chance  of  being  as  well  known  as  any  of  the 
health  resorts  on  the  Eiviera.  It  is  only  an  hour  by  train  from  San 
Kemo,  and  an  energetic  French  company  is  now  intent  on  plans  for 
villas  and  hotels^  which  will  transmogrify  this  little  Italian  fishing 
village  into  a  busy  hospital  for  winter-dreading  Northerners. 

Shielded  from  every  wintry  blast,  basking  in  the  simshine,  which 
glimmers  amongst  the  olive  groves,  the  Cervo  of  to-day  dreams  away 
its  existence,  feeding  still,  however,  on  romantic  memories  of  the 
past;  the  one  sad  tale  of  Cervo  hovers  still  in  the  memory  of  the 
primitive  inhabitants,  haunts  the  precincts  of  the  dominating  parish 
church,  and  can  still  be  read  in  the  tall  white  houses  and  narrow 
rugged  streets,  which  climb  towards  the  summit  of  the  rock  on  which 
the  foundations  of  the  village  are  laid. 

Cervo  had  its  days  of  prosperity  and  influence  once,  but  those 
days  are  now  200  years  ago.  It  was  then  a  sort  of  independent  little 
state,  owing  some  vague  allegiance  to  a  neighboiuing  marquis,  but 
vras  virtually  governed  by  a  syndic  and  municipal  council,  elected  and 
chosen  by  the  free-born  fishermen.  Their  prosperity  and  wealth  they 
owed  to  the  possession  of  a  secret,  religiously  and  devoutly  kept  by 
the  250  fishermen  who  shared  it,  and  into  the  mysjteries  of  which 
every  male  inhabitant  was  initiated,  when  he  arrived  at  man's  estate, 
and  when  he  was  thought  equal  to  undertaking  that  mysterious  voyage 
across  the  seas  with  his  father,  his  brothers,  and  his  friends,  in  search 
of  the  wealth  which  was  rapidly  making  Cervo  what  it  is  to-day. 

By  all  that  he  valued  in  this  life  or  the  next,  by  the  blessed 
Virgin,  by  the  whole  calendar  of  saints,  the  young  Cervese  swore 
never  to  reveal  this  secret  to  living  man,  never  to  breathe  a  word  of  it 
in  the  presence  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  town,  and,  above  all, 
never  to  divulge  it  to  the  fair  sex,  *  who,'  says  the  form  of  oath,  '  are 
prone  to  gossip  with  their  neighbours  and  might  unawares  betray  our 
secret.'  As  one  young  Cervese  swore,  so  did  generations  of  Cervesi 
swear,  before  being  admitted  into  the  holy  brotherhood  of  fishermen, 
between  whom  there  existed  a  freemasonry  which  was  at  once  the 
cause  of  their  prosperity,  and  the  subsequent  ruin  of  Cervo. 

No  one  was  more  anxious  to  discover  this  secret  than  Donna 
Caterina  Rolandi,  wife  of  the  syndic  of  Cervo,  who  in  his  yoimg  days 
had  been  an  honoured  member  of  the  confraternity  of  fishermen ;  but 
now  his  active  toiling  life  was  over,  and  having  obtained  the  highest 
honours  which  the  municipality  could  bestow  on  him,  he  passed  his 
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days  in  the  Town  Hall^  where  he  dispensed  justice  and  administered 
correction  ;  and  in  liis  comfortable  mansion  near  the  Pomegranate 
Square,  where  he  was  for  ever  being  judged  and  corrected  by  his 
better  half. 

Donna  Caterina  knew  a  greatWeal  of  the  secret  -in  fact  all  the 
women  of  Cervo  thought  they  did.  They  knew  that  their  husbands, 
sons,  and  brothers  were  absent  for  perhaps  three  weeks  at  a  time  on 
this  secret  errand ;  they  knew  that  they  returned  home  with  the 
seven  sloops,  which  formed  the  little  trading  fleet  of  Cervo,  laden  to 
overflowing  with  precious  coral,  yet  they  could  not  for  the  life  of  them 
discover  where  this  fruitful  coral  bed  lay,  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
this  consisted  the  secret  of  the  fishermen  of  Cervo. 

In  those  days  the  freemen  of  Cervo  were  wont  to  make  conventions 
with  the  freemen  of  Celle,  another  coral  fishing  village  a  few  miles 
nearer  Genoa.  These  conventions  consisted  in  promises  of  assistance 
in  case  of  need,  commercial  items  with  regard  to  coral,  and  pro- 
mises if  they  discovered  their  respective  coral  beds,  not  to  interfere 
with  the  same,  or  to  disclose  their  locality  to  others.  Whether  the 
men  of  Celle  had  the  same  rules  for  the  confraternity,  whether  the 
females  of  Celle  were  in  the  same  condition  of  benighted  ignorance  as 
those  of  Cervo,  will  perhaps  never  be  known,  for  the  books  of  the 
Commune  of  Celle  exist  no  longer. 

Now,  as  we  have  seen.  Donna  Caterina  Eolandi  thought  she  knew 
far  more  than  the  other  women.  She  always  held  her  head  above 
them  in  their  private  gossips,  when  the  female  part  of  the  community 
sat  mending  nets  on  the  little  flat  square  on  the  rock  side  on  to  which 
Donna  Eolandi  could  emerge  from  the  top  story  of  her  house,  whereas 
the  lower  entrance  opened  into  an  orange  and  lemon  garden,  beyond 
which  an  olive  grove  led  dowu  to  the  water's  edge.  She  would 
always  maintam  that  in  the  dead  of  night  she  had  wormed  the  secret 
out  of  her  lord  ;  but  when  she  told  them  that  the  syndic  affirmed  that 
the  coral  bed  lay  exactly  a  million  pcUmi  from  the  church  they  only 
laughed  at  her,  for  though  not  many  of  them  had  been  out  far  to  sea, 
yet  they  were  sure  that  a  million  palmi  would  not  reach  down  below 
the  horizon,  and  every  woman  of  Cervo  knew  how  with  straining  eyes 
they  had  watched  the  departing  fishermen,  and  had  lost  the  masts  of 
their  ships  below  that  mysterious  border-line  betwixt  sea  and  sky. 

Don  Stefano,  the  brother  of  the  high  priest  of  Cervo,  was,  however, 
the  most  revered  personage  who  ever  set  foot  in  Cervo ;  he  held  a 
distinguished  position  in  the  Cathedral  of  Savona,  and  often  tore 
himself  away  from  the  busy  seaport  town  to  meditate  at  Cervo,  and  tt> 
enliven  the  solitude  of  his  brother  and  his  flock  ;  for  the  high  priest 
of  Cervo  was  not  a  man  of  energy  like  his  brother.  If  he  fulfilled 
the  requisite  functions  of  his  calling,  and  had  plenty  of  time  for 
trimming  his  vines  on  his  garden  plot  down  on  the  flat,  he  cared  not 
how  the  rest  of  the  world  went  on,  and  would  have  died  of  home- 
sickness if  obliged  to  leave  Cervo  for  a  week.  Sora  Julia,  the  maiden 
sister  of  the  celibate  brethren,  managed  their  household  affairs  for 
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them.  Their  house  was  not  sumptuous,  but  comfortable,  for  the 
father  of  the  three  had  been  a  distinguished  coral  fisher  in  his  day, 
and  had  left  to  his  offspring,  after  years  of  toil,  a  goodly  heritage. 

Don  Stefano  was  an  ambitious  man,  Don  Pietro  was  not ;  and  Don 
Stefano,  having  performed  in  the  spacious  marble  encrusted  Cathedral 
of  Savona,  felt  keenly  and  bitterly  the  disgrace  of  the  shabby  Church 
of  S.  Niccola  at  Cervo  ;  its  bare  whitewashed  walls,  its  wooden  altar- 
piece,  and  its  tawdry  Madonna.  Fat  Don  Pietro  worshipped  there  in 
contentment  and  peace;  mumbled  his  prayers  just  twice  as  quick  as 
his  brother,  and  would  moreover  skip  a  prayer  from  time  to  time  if 
the  vintage  was  nigh,  or  the  olives  required  his  attention.  But 
ambitious  Don  Stefano  determined  that  his  brother  should  worthip 
there  no  longer,  that  an  edifice  befitting  the  renown  of  his  native 
Cervo  and  its  wealth  should  be  built,  one  which  should  dominate  the 
town,  and  should  ring  with  his  own  rich  voice  whenever  he  deigned 
to  preach  to  his  benighted  relatives. 

Fully  determined  on  this  scheme,  Don  Stefano  swooped  down  from 
Savona  one  day,  and  gave  out  that  on  the  morrow  he  would  address 
the  community  of  Cervo  in  his  brother  s  church,  and  insinuated  that 
he  should  be  glad  to  see  everyone  at  this  predica  of  his  after  the 
celebration  of  the  mass.  The  inhabitants  of  Cervo  did  not  often  see 
Don  Stefano  in  his  best  canonicals,  his  embroidered  stole,  his  golden 
chasuble,  and  his  snow-white  alb ;  so  there  was  a  general  hush  amongst 
the  congregation  when  he  ascended  the  pulpit  and  preached  them  a 
stirring  sermon,  from  which  they  gathered,  that  he  was  rather  like 
Solomon,  that  his  audience  resembled  the  chosen  people  of  the  Lord, 
and  that  a  new  and  fitting  temple  for  divine  worship  must  be  erected 
in  Cervo.  He  pointed  out  to  them  the  iniquity  of  worshipping  God 
in  filthy  rags — which  simile  was  not  pleasing  to  his  brother,  and  Sora 
Julia  looked  daggers — when  they  themselves  could  go  about  in  purple 
and  fine  raiment ;  and  he  drew  a  glowing  picture  of  the  riches  of  that 
unknown  coral  reef,  the  locality  of  which  none  of  the  females  knew, 
and  exhorted  them  to  subscribe  liberally  to  the  new  edifice. 

This  flame  of  ambition  which  Don  Stefano  had  ignited  grew 
apace.  The  magnates  of  the  community  were  not  slow  to  assemble ; 
the  syndic  Bolandi,  with  full  consent  of  his  wife,  gave  his  assent. 
Cervo  lived  now  with  a  new  light  burning  therein  ;  everyone  talked 
of  the  new  church,  and,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  factions  arose  on 
every  point  connected  with  it,  as  to  site  and  style ;  and  on  each 
succeeding  day  old  S.  Niccola  and  the  sordid  rags  seemed  more  and 
more  intolerable  to  them.  Even  Don  Pietro  himself  felt  somewhat 
goaded  to  action  outside  his  vineyard,  and  languidly  promised  that  if 
his  crops  did  well  this  year,  he  would  advance  a  little  money  towards 
the  expenses. 

The  chief  leaders  of  the  two  most  formidable  factions  were  Don 
Stefano  himself,  who  was  bent  on  a  church  crowning  the  summit  of 
the  town,  and  bmlt  on  the  Bauso,  or  level  surface  at  the  top  of  the 
rock,  in  all  the  gorgeousness  of  the  roccoco  style ;  and  the   syndic's 
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wife,  who  had  decided  that  the  church  should  be  nowhere  else  than  in 
front  of  her  own  door  on  the  Pomegranate  Square,  as  it  was  called 
from  some  of  those  excellent  trees  which  surrounded  it. 

What  cared  she  about  style  ?  yet  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  have 
her  ideas  on  the  subject.  So  she  was  of  opinion  that  a  plain,  gaunt 
church,  with  a  dome  like  St  Peter's,  would  be  most  befitting. 

But  Don  Stefano,  with  his  pulpit  to  preach  from,  and  with  his 
experience  of  the  world,  and,  above  all,  with  the  influence  apper- 
taining to  the  originator  of  the  scheme,  was  more  than  a  match  for 
Donna  Caterina,  though  she  was  the  syndic's  wife,  and  bad  all  the 
most  active  female  tongues  to  back  her  up. 

During  this  anxious  time  of  debate  and  plannings  Don  Ste&no 
was  more  than  ever  at  Cervo  ;  he  came  regularly  twice  a  week  to 
perform  mass,  at  which  in  pompous  voice  he  offered  up  a  prayer  to 
heaven  that  the  inhabitants  of  Cervo  might  be  illumined  from  above 
in  searching  for  a  fitting  architect  for  their  church.  This  was  most 
effective,  far  more  so  than  the  babblings  of  signora  the  syndic's  wife ; 
yet  his  inward  conscience  told  Don  Stefano  that  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned the  illumination  from  above  had  already  shone  forth,  for  all 
the  while  he  was  in  private  correspondence  with  a  well-known 
Milanese  architect,  Tomaso  Agostino  Bolandi  by  name,  whom  he 
had  often  met  at  Savona,  and  the  conditions  imposed  upon  this 
architect  by  the  man  of  God  were  solely  these,  that  he  should  endorse 
bis,  Don  Stefano's  plans  in  everything,  to  the  confusion  of  Donna 
Caterina  and  her  followers. 

Not  many  weeks  after  this,  while  the  Cervesi  were  still  praying 
for  inspiration  from  above,  and  squabbling  amongst  themselves,  a 
sharp,  angular,  keen-sighted  little  stranger  arrived  amongst  them 
with  a  small  travelling  bag,  intent  on  making  extensive  purchases  in 
coral,  as  he  said,  and  flattering  the  good  fishermen  to  the  top  of  their 
bent  by  saying  that  never  had  he  seen  such  coral  before  as  theirs, 
undoubtedly  far  superior  to  that  found  by  the  rival  coral  fishers  of 
the  neighbouring  Celle. 

It  was  soon  rumoured  in  Cervo — ^how  the  rumour  spread  no  one 
knew — that  the  little  stranger  was  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
above-mentioned  architect.  No  one  in  Cervo  had  ever  heard  the 
name  of  any  architect  before,  and  if  Michael  Angelo  himself  had 
come  amongst  them  his  presence  would  not  have  caused  any  greater 
sensation. 

As  chance  would  have  it,  Don  Stefano  was  going  to  preach  on  the 
morrow  after  the  arrival  of  the  stranger.  As  was  his  wont,  his 
theme  was  the  building  of  the  church ;  it  grieved  him  much,  he  said, 
to  find  that  he  had  been  the  unwitting  cause  of  dissensions  amongst 
tlie  men  of  Cervo ;  so  long  as  a  fitting  house  of  worship  was  erected, 
what  cared  he  whether  it  was  erected  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  or 
down  on  the  Pomegranate  Square ;  as  to  the  style  of  architecture, 
he  was  content  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  more 
competent  to  decide  than  himself.     He  then  went  on  to  say  that  a 
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ramour  was  current  of  the  presence  of  an  architect  amongst  them. 
Must  i^ot  this  mean  the  direct  interposition  of  Heaven  for  which  they 
had  prayed  so  unceasingly  ?  for  himself  he  was  content  to  accept  it 
as  suchy  and  to  submit  his  humble  opinion  to  the  decision  of  this 
emissary  from  on  high. 

Eager  was  the  conversation  of  the  men  of  Cervo  as  they  left  the 
church;  scarce  anyone  durst  deny  the  impressive  import  of  the 
preacher's  words ;  even  Donna  Caterina  bowed  before  them  as  she 
held  forth  to  her  female  friends  gathered  around  her  at  the  afternoon 
gossip.  An  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  coral  fishermen's  com-* 
munity  was  called  together,  likewise  a  meeting  of  the  town  council, 
and  before  that  day  was  out  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  send  a 
petition  to  the  illustrious  stranger  to  beg  him  to  tarry  with  them 
a  while  and  design  their  church.  This  he  graciously  consented  tp 
do,  and  on  the  morrow  he  was  to  be  shown  the  various  eligible  sites 
which  should  be  suitable  for  the  erection  of  the  edifice.  Four  eminent 
men  of  Cervo  were  to  accompany  him,  two  from  each  of  the  leading 
factions,  amongst  whom  Don  Stefano  was  one,  a  humble  spectator  of 
the  scene,  and  who  in  mock  humility  scarce  ventured  a  suggestion, 
and  in  every  way  bowed  to  the  superior  knowledge  of  the  stranger. 

They  first  visited  the  proposed  site  on  the  Pomegranate  Square, 
then  one  or  two  others  on  their  way  up  to  the  Bauso,  which  was  finally 
examined,  and  the  learned  architect  begged  for  time  to  consider  his 
decision,  which  he  gave  out  that  evening  to  an  assembled  concourse, 
of  Cerveri.  He  praised  the  site  on  the  Pomegranate  Square- 
nothing  more  lovely  could  be  imagined,  he  said,  than  a  churcli  of 
stupendous  size  nestling  under  the  protection  of  the  devoted  towns- 
folk down  by  the  rippling  waves,  which  formed  the  second  home  of 
the  amphibious  coral  fishers.  He  spoke,  too,  of  how  the  ancients 
loved  to  build  their  temples  down  by  the  water's  edge ;  but — and  at 
this  *  but '  a  cold  shudder  passed  through  the  representatives  of  the 
Caterina  &ction — the  foundation,  he  found,  was  a  bad  one ;  the  ex- 
pense of  digging  for  one  in  the  sandy  soil  would  deteriorate  much 
from  the  beauty  of  the  edifice  they  contemplated.  As  for  the  other 
sites,  he  dismissed  them  from  discussion.  The  dominating  one  on 
the  Bauso,  with  its  rock  foundation,  he  considered  the  only  secure 
one,  and  then  he  brought  his  verdict  to  a  thrilling  conclusion  by 
stating  that  they  could  build  the  whole  edifice  on  the  Bauso  for  what 
it  would  cost  to  lay  the  foundations  on  the  level. 

Thus  he  spoke,  and  a  murmur  of  applause  ran  through  the 
assembly,  and  a  stealthy  smile,  nothing  more,  passed  over  Don 
Ste&no's  face  when  this  weighty  point  was  decided  in  his  favour. 
Having  so  far  conceded  as  to  the  site,  the  worsted  faction  cared  to 
extend  their  opposition  no  further;  and  the  architect  proceeded  to 
cover  sheets  of  paper  with  elaborate  plans  of  the  roccoco  buildings 
then  so  prevalent,  until  he  had  accomplished  one  which  satisfied  him 
as  suitable  to  present  before  the  assembly  of  coral  fishers. 

In  solenm  conclave  the  coral  fishers  sat  to  decide  on  the  weighty 
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question  of  finance.  The  architect's  estimate  was  not  a  low  one  by 
any  means,  a  sum  which  represented  to  them  the  toil  of  many  weeks  ; 
yet  determined  in  no  way  to  shrink  from  the  task  they  had  set 
themselves,  the  brave  men  accepted  the  architect's  elaborate  design, 
and  begged  him  in  no  way  to  save  marble  or  fresco  painting  for  the 
adornment  of  their  building. 

As  a  means  of  insuring  further  sums  of  money  they  unanimously 
voted  that  the  proceeds  of  their  coral  fishing  on  every  Monday  that 
they  worked  should  be  devoted  to  the  building  of  the  church,  and 
every  man  swore  to  help  the  masons  and  carpenters  with  his  own 
strong  arms  when  he  chanced  to  be  on  shore. 

So  matters  went  on  at  Cervo ;  all  factions  were  healed,  a  universal 
gladness  pervaded  the  town,  eagerly  they  looked  forward  to  the  grow- 
ing of  their  edifice.  Never  had  there  been  so  gay  a  day  in  the 
memory  of  man  as  September  i,  1686.  The  Bishop  of  Albenga  was 
the  guest  of  the  townspeople  ;  he  occupied  the  best  rooms  up  in  that 
quaint  old  castle,  once  the  abode  of  a  robber-noble  who  from  his 
eyrie  at  Cervo  had  scourged  the  Riviera  around  him.  On  this  day 
his  Grace  was  to  bless  the  first  stone  of  the  church  with  all  the  mag- 
nificence that  the  Roman  Church  can  display  on  such  occasions — 
banners,  and  flags,  and  wreaths  adorned  the  whitewashed  houses ;  a 
canopy  erected  over  the  spot  where  the  stone  was  to  be  laid  was  quite 
original  in  its  design.  The  fishermen  had  brought  thither  all  the 
oars  of  the  seven  fishing  sloops  which  usually  hung  against  the  walls 
of  the  house  hard  by  the  water-gate  of  the  town,  in  accordance  with 
a  law  which  forbade  such  formidable  weapons  from  being  brought 
any  further  into  the  town  ;  and  though  the  oars,  alas !  are  no  longer 
seen  there  to-day,  the  nails  are  visible  on  which  they  hung. 

All  these  oars  were  now  brought  by  the  special  leave  of  the  town 
council,  and  formed  into  a  sort  of  wigwam  over  the  spot ;  a  large  piece 
of  coral  was  hung  from  the  centre,  and  with  the  help  of  red  painted 
stones,  wood,  and  cardboard,  they  built  a  perfect  coral  arbour,  over 
which  was  placed  the  inscription, '  L'offerta  a  Dio  dei  pescatori  di 
corallo ' — *  The  coral  fishermen's  offering  to  God.' 

A  special  service  took  place  in  the  old  dirty  S.  Niccola,  at  which 
the  Bishop  and  Don  Stefano  took  the  most  prominent  part,  and  up 
the  steep  ascent  wound  its  brilliant  way  amidst  banners  and  solemn 
music,  the  procession  followed  by  the  whole  community  of  Cervo. 
Those  who  have  seen  processions  of  a  like  nature  can  easily  imagine 
how  gay  was  the  scene  by  the  side  of  the  glittering  water,  the  waving 
palm  trees,  and  the  hoary  olives,  as  the  '  Veni  Creator '  was  chante<l 
along  the  narrow  streets ;  the  Bishop  in  his  robes,  Don  Stefano  in 
his  new  canonicals,  expressly  bought  for  the  occasion,  and  all  the 
snow-white  choristers  who  followed  the  silver  crucifix  (a  loan  from 
the  sacristy  of  Savona). 

After  the  customary  prayers,  and  after  a  *  Te  Deum '  chanted  by 
Don  Stefano  in  his  rich  clear  voice,  forty  guns  were  let  off"  to  tell  the 
world  that  the  first  stone  of  the  church  at  Cervo  was  laid.     Then  the 
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procession  returned  to  S.  Niccola,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  given 
up  to  feasting  and  rejoicing. 

Three  weeks  later  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  commencement 
of  the  works,  September  21;  for  it  was  necessary,  as  Don  Stefano 
told  them,  to  have  a  day  of  good  omen  for  such  an  undertaking.  On 
this  day  Christian  arms  had  won  Buda  from  the  Turks  ;  on  this  day 
Pope  Innocent  XI.  had  made  twenty-seven  cardinals  ;  what  could  be 
more  suitable  than  this  for  the  commencement  of  the  Church  of 
Cervo  ? 

A  very  quaint,  pretty  sight  it  was  to  sec  the  progress  of  aCFairs 
during  those  autumn  and  winter  days,  like  spring-tide  in  the  north  ; 
when  on  shore  the  two  hundred  able-bodied  coral  fishermen  would 
lend  themselves  heartily  to  the  work ;  blocks  of  marble  arrived  by 
sea  from  Carrara,  stone  from  Genoa,  wood  from  Corsica,  and  with 
right  good  will  the  fishermen  made  a  long  line  from  the  Bauso  to  the 
shore,  and  handed  up  stone  after  stone,  tree  after  tree,  for  the  work- 
men up  above,  singing  merrily  the  while  with  their  scarlet  caps 
nodding  as  they  stooped,  and  with  their  blue  homespun  garments,  a 
perfect  picture  to  behold. 

Those  blocks  which  were  too  heavy  for  their  arms  they  packed  on 
mule  back  to  be  carried  above  ;  these  mules  by  law  at  Cervo  had  to 
go  shoeless  about  their  work  for  fear  they  should  tear  up  the  pave- 
ment in  the  precipitous  streets.  And  so  the  work  went  on  day  by 
day,  week  by  week.  The  architect's  deputy,  one  Mamaldi,  a  worthy 
pupil  in  the  Rolandi  studio,  was  a  permanent  resident  at  Cervo ;  and 
those  who  admire  the  ultra-ornate  in  church  decoration  will  find  a 
rare  treat  for  them  in  Cervo — marble  incased  pillars,  marbles  in 
.  various  forms  and  shapes,  here,  there,  and  everywhere  lovely  fresco- 
painted  roofs  to  the  numerous  chapels,  with  cherubs  lost  in  clouds  and 
flower  garlands,  and  saints  meeting  you  at  every  turn.  Don  Stefano  in 
his  pride  and  gladness  thought  that  nothing  could  equal  it,  no,  not 
even  the  more  lofty  cathedral  at  Savona,  for  that  was  in  a  dark 
narrow  street  beset  with  houses,  whereas  Cervo's  parish  church,  from 
the  platform  before  it,  enjoyed  a  view  such  as  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  few 
churches  to  possess,  over  sea  and  mountain,  olive  grove  and  vineyard  ; 
how  scornfully  he  looked  at  Donna  Caterina  as  he  passed  her  by,  how 
important  he  was  with  the  workmen,  and  how  the  coral  fishermen 
now  adored  more  than  ever  the  brother  of  their  pastor  1 

The  building  grew  rapidly  as  two  and  three  years  rolled  by ;  the 
masons'  work  was  over,  the  tower  contained  a  bell,  which  rang  out  a 
solemn,  solitary  peal.  The  bills,  too,  were  coming  in  fast,  though 
they  may  appear  small  to  modern  eyes,  yet  they  were  formidable 
enough  to  the  coral  fishermen  as  their  community  gathered  itself 
together  in  the  hall.  There  was  an  item  of  128  lire  6  denari  for 
boats,  cheese,  and  meat ;  there  was  an  item  of  405  lire  1 3  denari  for 
ironwork,  529  lire  for  woodwork,  363  for  bricks,  and  so  forth.  Always 
be  it  borne  in  mind  that  the  Italian  lira  of  those  days  was  something 
more  like  a  pound  sterling  than  it  is  to-day.  All  these  items  may 
>V.  625  (no.  CXLV.  k.  s.)  I 
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be  read  by  the  curious  in  the  church  register  of  Cervo ;  but  let  us  go 
on  with  our  story. 

The  parish  church  was  nearly  complete.  Don  Stefano  spoke 
hopefully  of  having  a  grand  opening  ceremony  in  the  <x)ming 
autunm ;  only  one  thing  was  wanting,  he  told  his  congregation  one 
day  in  S.  Niccola  assembled :  all  churches  with  pretensions  such  as 
theirs  aspired  to  have  handsome  marble  encrusted  fapades ;  the  archi- 
tect's design  intended  it  to  have  one,  elaborate  in  the  intricacy  of  its 
marble  labyrinth.  Would  the  coral  fishermen  allow  their  church, 
with  such  beauties  hidden  in  the  interior,  to  face  the  world  with  a 
mean  plaster-covered  front  ?  No ;  he  felt  sure  they  would  add  their 
final  ofifering  to  their  munificence  and  self-denial. 

And  so  it  was  to  be.  The  community  met  again  in  conclave  to 
discuss  the  matter  amongst  themselves;  they  found  that  all  the 
money  originally  voted  towards  the  building  of  their  sacred  edifice 
was  well  nigh  exhausted  in  meeting  the  bills  of  construction.  Mag- 
nanimously, without  a  dissentient  voice,  they  determined  to  devote 
the  whole  proceeds  of  their  next  expedition  to  the  mysterious  coral 
bank  to  the  building  of  this  fafade.  With  loud  acclamations  of 
applause  this  decision  was  received  by  .all ;  an  eagerness  to  partake  in 
this  pious  undertaking  seized  everyone.  The  whole  male  population 
was  intent  on  going,  even  the  old  syndic,  and  his  aide-^U-camp  the 
notary  refused  to  be  left  behind,  though  it  was  many  years  since  they 
had  visited  the  scenes  of  their  youthful  labours.  Cervo  for  the  time 
was  to  be  left  to  the  protection  of  the  women,  the  children,  and  the 
priests. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  excitement  of  the  community ;  prepara- 
tions such  as  they  seldom  required  were  made  to  fortify  them  for  work- 
ing harder  and  longer  than  usual.  And  when  the  day  for  departure 
came  the  sea-shore  was  alive  with  bustle  and  preparations.  A  special 
mass  to  invoke  the  blessings  of  the  Madonna  on  the  seafaring  men 
was  held  in  S.  Niccola,  at  which  Don  Stefano  presided ;  the  women 
accompanied  to  the  shore  their  husbands,  brothers,  and  sons  to  give 
them  one  last  farewell ;  even  Donna  Caterina  was  moved  to  tears  as 
she  bid  adieu  to  her  husband,  though  that  very  morning  she  had 
laughed  him  to  scorn  when  he  put  on  his  old  sailor  suit  and  red 
beretta,  and  put  his  garments  of  official  black  away  into  his  cup- 
board. 

The  seven  sloops  were  all  in  readiness  to  start  towards  eventide, 
scarce  a  ripple  moved  the  surface  of  the  waters,  and  as  the  sailors 
sang  a  merry  ditty,  harmonising  with  the  measured  stroke  of  their 
oars,  one  could  scarce  wish  to  see  a  more  lovely  sight ;  the  snow-tipped 
distant  Alps  were  burnished  by  the  setting  sun,  the  shades  of  even- 
ing were  coming  on  as  the  new  church  bell  rang  out  an  *  Ave  Maria ' 
as  a  farewell  to  its  pious  benefactors,  and  the  women  returned  slowly 
with  their  little  ones  to  their  solitary  homes,  ever  and  anon  casting 
a  look  behind  them  at  the  loved  ones  in  the  boats,  as  they  were  being 
carried  away  across  the  deep — for  how  long  they  could  not  tell. 
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Time  passed  quickly  enough  amongst  the  women  of  Cervo  during 
the  absence  of  their  lords ;  Donna  Caterina  was  a  sort  of  undisputed 
queen  on  these  occasions,  and,  moreover,  they  were  all  busily  em- 
ployed just  then,  in  works  rather  novel  to  their  sturdy  fingers.  The 
opening  of  the  church  was  to  take  place  shortly  after  the  return  of 
the  fishermen,  who  would  be  absent  at  the  most  four  weeks ;  banners 
with  pious  mottoes  and  symbols  were  being  made  by  these  good  wives 
for  the  occasion ;  artificial  flowers,  altar  cloths,  gorgeous  in  their 
design,  all  under  the  direction  of  the  good  sisters  of  the  convent  on 
the  hill  slope,  and  under  the  approving  eye  of  Don  Stefano,  who  was 
scarce  ever  absent  from  Cervo  during  those  busy  times. 

The  Bishop  of  Albenga  was  engaged  to  perform  the  opening  cere- 
mony on  the  coming  2  ist  of  September,  just  five  years  since  the  work 
had  begun,  and  it  wanted  but  six  weeks  to  that  date  now,  and  endless 
grandeur  had  to  be  finished  before  them.  Moreover  the  facade  was 
a  great  topic  of  discussion  of  course,  for  shortly  after  the  decision  of 
the  fishermen  the  architect  had  visited  Cervo  again  to  giye  his  esti- 
mate and  his  design ;  Don  Ste&no  would  willingly  have  had  it 
finished  before  the  opening  of  the  church,  but,  as  Rolandi  observed, 
it  would  take  at  least  two  years  longer  to  finish  it,  so  Don  Stefano 
was  content  to  have  the  church  opened  with  its  bare  brick  front ;  for 
life  is  uncertain,  he  thought,  and  it  would  be  bitter  to  leave  this 
world  without  first  assisting  at  this  opening  ceremony — a  moment  he 
felt  that  would  be  the  crowning  triumph  of  his  life. 

Three  weeks  had  now  expired  since  the  departure  of  the  fisher- 
men, and  a  female  watchman  was  stationed  perpetually  in  the  tower 
of  the  old  castle  to  give  the  first  notice  of  the  return  of  the  seven 
craft,  that  a  glad  welcome  might  be  given.  Everything  was  in 
readiness  in  the  Church  of  S.  Niccola  to  hold  a  mass  of  thanksgiving 
on  the  shortest  notice,  the  bell-ringer  was  imder  orders  to  ring  as 
merrily  as  her  two  cracked  bells  would  permit,  as  soon  as  the  masts 
of  the  seven  sloops  were  clearly  descried  above  the  horizon.  Alarms 
of  a  false  nature  kept  up  the  tension  of  the  females  from  hour  to 
hour ;  once  indeed  the  bell-ringer  herself  was  deceived,  and  rang 
out  a  welcome  to  some  trading  vessels,  which  soon  disappieared  on 
their  way  to  Genoa.  The  women  were  up  in  arms  at  once,  hurrying 
to  their  windows  and  the  shore,  only  to  return  disappointed  to  their 
stitching  and  their  patience. 

Four  weeks  had  now  expired,  yet  no  one  dreamt  of  breathing  a 
word  of  anxiety,  for  often  contrary  winds  kept  the  fishermen  out  for 
days  longer  than  was  intended,  and  the  weather  had  been  unusually 
severe  for  a  Mediterranean  August,  and  had  not  they  determined  not  to 
return  home  until  their  ships  were  laden  to  overflowing  ?  So  thus  the 
next  few  days  passed  away,  each  night  making  the  lonely  housewives 
feel  just  one  bit  more  lonely ;  if,  indeed,  the  unbidden  suspicion  of 
some  secret  dread  would  creep  into  their  dreams,  they  chased  it  away 
in  the  morning  to  return  more  ^•ividly  on  the  coming  night. 

No  longer  could  the  secret  gnawing  anxiety  now  be  concealed  ;  it 
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wanted  but  a  few  days  to  the  grand  ceremony  of  the  21st,  and  not  a 
sign  of  the  absent  fishermen  bad  yet  been  seen.  Pallid,  haggard- 
looking  faces  gathered  on  the  little  square  to  work  at  the  banners 
and  mottoes,  listlessly,  nay,  almost  hopelessly.  No  one  had  yet 
acknowledged  aloud  her  inward  dread,  yet  an  imwonted  noise  would 
raise  a  flush  of  hope  on  the  face  of  everyone  of  them,  to  be  followed 
by  a  still  more  dogged,  sullen  despair.  Eyes  red  with  weeping,  sobs 
scarce  suppressed,  yet  no  one  ventured  to  breathe  their  dread. 
Haggard  and  pallid,  too,  like  the  women,  Don  Stefano  went  amongst 
them,  trying  to  inspire  hope  where  he  knew  there  was  none ;  for  he 
had  at  his  own  expense  sent  off  two  fishing  boats  from  Savona  in  the 
direction  in  which  he  supposed  the  coral  fishers  to  be,  so  great  was 
his  apprehension  of  the  impending  woe,  and  the  boats  had  returned 
without  bringing  any  tidings  of  the  missing  ones. 

A  stillness  as  of  death  hung  over  the  little  town  of  Cervo  ;  the 
workmen  at  the  church  now  ceased  their  noise  with  hammer  and 
with  chisel,  the  women  at  their  banners  and  their  mottoes  no  longer 
plied  their  needles,  but  sat  in  sobbing  silence,  fostering  a  hope  that 
they  knew  to  be  in  vain.  The  Bishop  of  Albenga  was  instructed 
tliat  the  ceremony  of  consecration  was  indefinitely  postponed  ;  and  the 
much-talked-of  21st  of  September  passed  over  in  the  desolate  home- 
steads, broken  only  by  the  cries  of  despair  whicli  came  from  mothers, 
sisters,  and  wives ;  the  old  Church  of  S.  Niccola  was  crowded  from 
mom  till  night  with  eager  suppliants,  and  the  new  churcb  in  its 
proud  solitude  on  the  hill  looked  down  as  if  to  mock  at  their  agony ; 
the  widows  and  the  fatherless  hated  the  very  sight  of  it,  as  the  dull 
weary  months  of  their  first  agonising  l)ereavement  passed  by  ;  no  one, 
not  even  Don  Stefano,  ventured  to  breathe  a  word  about  the  opening 
of  the  church  which  had  been  the  indirect  cause  of  so  much  woe. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  candles  burnt  regularly  in  the  Church  of 
S.  Niccola,  representing  as  they  burnt  the  number  of  the  absent  ones ; 
prayers  for  the  dead  were  offered  up  day  and  night  for  many  a  long 
day  in  Cervo,  for  nothing  remained  for  the  bereaved  ones  of  Cervo 
save  the  consolations  of  religion,  until  their  sons  grew  up  to  com- 
mence a  new  era  for  Cervo,  an  era  of  poverty  and  decrepitude  no  bet- 
ter than  the  position  of  the  neighbouring  fishing  hamlets  on  the  coast. 

Two  hundred  years  have  nearly  rolled  over  Cervo  since  those  days^ 
It  has  existed  merely  as  a  humble  fishing  village,  known  for  nothing, 
visited  by  no  one  save  the  energetic  French  company  who  promise  to 
make  of  it  a  healing  residence  for  the  sick.  Its  inhabitants  are  few, 
and  none  of  them  are  ignorant  of  the  sad  story  of  their  ancestors. 
They  will  tell  you  of  the  mysterious  coral  reef,  the  bank  of  the 
^  seven  widows '  as  it  is  vaguely  called,  from  the  seven  coral  fishing 
boats  which  sailed  there  with  all  the  male  population  of  Cervo  to 
return  no  more. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  an  inhabitant  of  the  village,  who  had  made 
much  money  in  America,  attempted  to  discover  the  locality  of  this 
long  lost  coral  bed.  He  spent  a  good  deal  in  fruitless  search,  he  over- 
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hauled  the  books  of  the  former  flourishiDg  coral  community  in  the 
village  archives,  but  they  spoke  only  of  the  boat-loads  of  coral,  of  the 
money  gained,  and  the  division  of  the  spoil  amongst  themselves — not 
u  word  about  the  secret  they  had  kept  so  well ;  it  had  sunk  for  ever 
with  them  in  the  waves. 

But  what  of  that  church,  the  origin  of  all  that  trouble  to  the 
good  people  of  Cervo  ?  We  climbed  up  the  rugged  streets,  perfect 
watercourses  on  a  rainy  day,  with  somewhat  awestruck  feelings,  and 
fell  across  a  kindly  man,  Don  Luigi  Vento,  who  showed  me  the  church 
books,  in  which  sad  mention  was  made  of  the  fatal  origin  of  the 
edifice.  Fifty  years  after  the  event  we  have  just  narrated,  an  ener- 
getic successor  of  Don  Pietro's  at  S.  Niccola  thought  fit  to  have  the 
stately  parish  church  on  the  Bauso  consecrated  .•  its  frescoes  were 
being  destroyed  by  the  damp,  its  windows  were  oroken,  it  was  the 
haimt  of  the  bat  and  the  swallow  ;  scarce  anyone  had  dared  to  enter 
it  since  that  fearful  time,  until  Don  Pietro's  successor  ventured  to 
have  it  quietly  consecrated,  and  re-whitewashed,  and  to  gather  around 
him  there,  as  in  a  more  seemly  edifice  than  S.  Niccola,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Cervo,  who  on  a  solemn  festival  could  scarce  muster  in 
numbers  enough  to  fill  half  the  edifice. 

There  was  the  bare  whitewashed  fafade  with  a  stencilled  fresco  of 
a  Madonna  over  the  door,  waiting  still,  waiting  for  ever  the  return  of 
the  pious  men  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  providing  a  fitting  finish 
for  their  place  of  worship. 

Don  Stefano,  said  the  register,  died  a  few  years  after  the  blight- 
ing of  his  hopes,  *  overcome  with  remorse  at  the  fearful  woe  of  which 
he  deemed  himself  the  cause.'  Yet,  sagely  added  the  successor  of 
Don  Pietro,  who  inserted  in  the  register  particulars  of  this  death, 
*  the  mournful  calamity  which  fell  on  Cervo  might  have  happened  any 
day  ;  we  can  only  lament  the  sweeping  scourge  with  which  this  place 
was  visited,  and  be  thankful  they  lost  their  lives  in  so  righteous  a  cause.' 

The  gorgeous  marbles  inside  were  rather  a  mockery  on  the  ex- 
ternal plainness  of  the  building ;  they  told  better  even  than  kind 
Don  Luigi  the  sad  tale  of  Cervo,  and  it  was  with  a  sigh  of  melan- 
choly that  we  left  the  church  to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  Signor 
B.,  the  squire  of  the  place,  who  has  a  large  mansion  high  up  in  the 
town,  built  over  three  of  the  narrow  streets,  one  part  connected  with 
the  other  by  tortuous  passages.  The  priest,  the  syndic,  and  the 
notary  made  the  meal  pass  pleasantly  enough  with  their  laughter, 
and  served  to  dissipate  the  melancholy  impressions  of  the  place. 
Signora  B.'s  reception  in  the  evening  was  quaint  and  pleasing ;  most 
of  her  guests  were  descendants  doubtless  of  those  luckless  coral  fisher- 
men, and  one  and  all  of  them  accompanied  me  to  the  train,  lighting 
the  nigged  path  with  paper  lanterns,  which  would  occasionally  ignite 
and  give  more  light  than  their  owners  had  bargained  for  ;  we  toiled 
downwards  gaily  enough,  chatting  the  while,  like  a  party  of  glow- 
worms returning  from  a  grasshopper's  ball,  and  an  hour  later  we  were 

at  Saa  Remo. 

J.  Theodore  Bent. 
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The  Poi.iTicAL  Outlook. 

WITH  whatever  complacency  the  Government  and  the  Opposition 
may  regard  their  respective  positions  and  prospects  at  the 
commencement  of  the  new  year,  the  political  outlook  for  the  country 
at  large  is  not  encouraging.  Not  only  in  London  but  throughout 
the  provinces  there  exist  strong  feelings  of  disappointment,  imrest^ 
and  general  dissatisfaction,  which  have  been  increased  rather  than 
allayed  by  the  fierce  and  fiery  oratorical  campaign  of  the  recess.  The 
country  wants  to  be  governed  so  that  sober  people  may  carry  on  their 
ordinary  business  avocations  in  peace  and  quietness,  without  fear  of 
molestation  or  disturbance,  and  not  to  be  talked  at  by  two  political 
parties,  whose  sole  object  appears  to  be  to  prove  that  whatever  they 
do  is  right,  and  whatever  their  opponents  do  is  wrong.  The  lauda- 
tions on  the  one  side  and  the  execrations  on  the  other  have  been 
equally  exaggerated  ;  and  no  one  in  his  senses  believes  that  either  of 
the  parties  contending  for  power  are  anything  like  as  good  or  as  bad 
as  they  are  depicted  by  their  friends  or  by  their  foes. 

The  result  of  the  lengthy  and  bitter  diatribes  that  have  distin- 
guished the  past  autumn  is  to  sicken  people  with  politics  generally, 
and  to  make  many  entertain  doubts  as  to  the  supreme  excellency  of 
government  by  party.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is*  a  Conservative 
gain,  for  once  let  the  people  become  apathetic  about  politics  and  the 
Tories  will  score.  As  far  as  the  Ministry  are  concerned,  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  stand  so  high  in  popular  estimation  now  as  they  did  at 
their  accession.  It  is  in  many  respects  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  for 
this  change  in  public  opinion.  In  foreign  and  Indian  affairs  they 
have  simply  done  what  they  undertook  to  do  when  bidding  for  the 
confidence  of  their  constituents,  and  their  efforts  have  been  successfuL 
In  spite  of  the  gibes  and  jeers  of  Opposition  critics,  Europe  has 
approved  of  the  concert  inaugurated  by  Lord  Granville;  and  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  whose  advisers  have  been  represented  by  the 
Opposition  press  as  furious  with  the  English  Premier,  has  publicly 
stated  that  he  approved  of  it,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Eeichsrati 
he  congratulated  his  subjects  upon  the  success  that  had  attended  its 
efforts.  In  India  Lord  Hartington  has,  with  statesmanlike  dexterity, 
extricated  the  country  from  the  difficult  position  in  which  the  wild 
and  random  policy  of  Lord  Salisbury  had  placed  it.  We  are  quit  of 
Afghanistan,  and  our  Indian  possessions  are  in  no  fear  of  trouble  from 
Bussia.  Even  the  Ministerial  policy  in  the  Transvaal,  which  it  must 
be  admitted  has  not  been  as  unbrokenly  successful  as  that  in  Europe 
and  India,  has  not  brought  down  upon  us,  as  is  asserted  over  and 
over  again  by  Conservative  speakers  and  journals,  the  scorn  and  con- 
tempt of  oiu*  neighbours.     In  France  there  are  not  two  statesmen 
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more  opposed  to  one  another  in  their  general  views  of  policy  and 
government  than  the  Due  de  Broglie  and  M.  Grambetta,  but  both 
are  equally  sensitive  of  national  honour,  and  both  have  rendered  the 
sineerest  flattery  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  in  the  Transvaal  by  insist- 
ing that  it  is  the  one  France  should  copy.  The  Due  de  Broglie  in 
the  Senate  has  spoken  of  the  *  manly  resolution  displayed  by  the 
illustrious  chief  of  the  English  Cabinet,  when,  in  the  midst  of  the 
expedition  against  the  Boers  imprudently  entered  into  by  his  prede- 
cessor, he  efifected  an  honourable  arrangement  instead  of  persisting 
in  unjust  and  excessive  demand.'  And  he  further  speaks  of  the 
sacrifice  which  Mr.  Gladstone  demanded  from  England  as  one  ^  pain- 
ful to  her  national  pride,  but  which  did  honour  to  her  wisdom ; '  and 
adds,  '  Did  not  that  masculine  nation  understand,  on  the  contrary, 
that  true  patriotism  does  not  consist  in  talking  bombastically  of 
national  honour  and  greatness,  but  in  speaking  out  openly  and 
frankly,  the  hand  upon  the  heart,  from  the  depths  of  one's  conscience, 
and  in  spite  of  popular  clamour,  what  one  believes  to  be  the  real  and 
serious  interests  of  one's  country  ?  ' 

How  strangely  must  such  language  sound  in  the  ears  of  Lord 
Eandolph  Churchill,  who  before  his  Manchester  audience  held  up  to 
ridicule  '  principles,'  and  scoffed  with  bitter,  not  to  say  vulgar,  irony 
at  the  idea  of  *  moral  barriers '  being  any  advantage  or  protection  to 
nations.  The  Due  de  Broglie  is  not  a  Radical.  He  is  probably  much 
more  of  a  Conservative  than  Lord  Randolph,  and  yet  he  believes  in 
*  principles '  and  *  morality.'  Upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
South  African  policy,  M.  Gambetta  agrees  with  him.  In  reply  to 
the  Duke  he  says :  *  M.  de  Broglie  asks  us,  "  Why  do  you  not  imitate 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  question  of  the  Transvaal  ?  " 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was,  nevertheless,  dealing  with  a  proud  and  tena- 
cious people,  did  not  hesitate  in  the  presence  of  dangers  inherent  in 
a  policy  of  retreat  as  soon  as  he  judged  that  policy  preferable,  in 
the  interests  of  England,  to  continuing  the  war.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  not  been  blamed.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  been  thanked  for 
tliis.  Well,  I  will  not  question  what  you  have  said  about  that.  I 
declare  that  I  should  be  satisfied  with  a  treaty  similar  to  that  con- 
cluded between  England  and  the  Transvaal.' 

'V^Tien  the  Due  de  Broglie  and  M.  Gambetta  state  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  not  been  blamed,  but  has  been  thanked  for  his  policy 
in  the  Transvaal,  it  is  plain  they  either  do  not  read  Conservative 
speeches  and  articles  or  that  they  attach  very  little  importance  to 
them.  They  express  the  sense  of  the  Continental  and  disinterested 
observer  rather  than  the  narrow  views  of  political  partisans,  and  are 
far  more  reliable  witnesses  to  the  general  appreciation  of  the  Govern- 
ment's action  than  the  fishers  for  political  capital  at  party  gatherings. 

Even  in  Ireland,  whose  condition  at  the  present  time  is  a  source 
of  grave  anxiety  to  all  who  value  the  honour  and  prosperity  of  the 
Empire,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  policy  should  have  been  more  suc- 
oewful  than  that  which  has  been  adopted  and  acted  upon  by  the 
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•Ministry.  No  alternative  policy  has  been  suggested  except  that  of 
physical  force,  and  this  alone  in  the  very  nature  of  things  must  have 
made  matters  worse.  It  is  sickening  beyond  description  to  hear  men 
like  Lords  Salisbury  and  Bandolph  Churchhill,  who,  in  all  probability, 
must  at  some  time  or  other  be  responsible  rulers  of  this  country,  talk 
with  the  flippancy  of  the  most  unprincipled  cynics  of  morality  and 
principles  in  connection  with  government,  and  to  gather  from  their 
speeches  that  their  sole  ideal  of  upholding  law  and  order  is  brute 
force.  Did  law  and  order  in  this  country  or  in  Scotland  or  in  Wales . 
depend  upon  the  truncheons  of  the  police  or  the  bayonets  of  the 
soldier,  the  truncheons  and  the  bayonets  would  have  to  be  increased 
a  himdredfold.  They  prevail — it  is  a  commonplace  to  mention  it — 
because  the  people  are  contented  with  tlie  laws,  and  because  they 
know  that  if  grievances  exist,  they  are  to  be  remedied  in  a  con- 
stitutional manner.  Society  is  founded  on  a  ^  moral '  basis,  and 
'  moral  barriers '  afford  a  far  stronger  protection  to  life  and  to  pro- 
perty than  the  police  or  the  army 

^  This  is  not  so  in  Ireland,  but  it  should  be  the  aim  and  object  of 
all  true  statesmanship  to  bring  it  about,  and  force  cannot  do  it. 
Force  may  keep  down  the  outward  effect  of  grievances  for  a  time, 
but  it  cannot  remedy  them,  and  in  this  sense  Mr.  Bright's  much -abused 
phrase,  *  Force  is  no  remedy,'  is  absolutely  true.  The  present  Govern- 
ment are  using  force  now,  as  in  our  opinion  they  are  bound  to  do,  to 
put  down  disorder  and  anarchy,  and  no  doubt  the  Opposition  would 
have  done  the  same  had  they  been  in  power ;  but  the  question  is, 
would  they  have  done  anything  further  ?  Apparently  not.  The  force 
that  was  so  plentifully  used  during  the  last  century  and  the  first 
thirty  years  of  this  is  the  one  means  of  government  lauded  in  their 
recent  speeches,  and  its  entire  want  of  success  in  the  past  seems  to 
have  taught  them  no  lesson  for  the  future.  Liberals  are  as  jealous 
of  the  honour  of  the  Empire  and  as  opposed  to  its  disintegration  as 
the  most '  patriotic '  member  of  the  Opposition  can  be  ;  but  they  wish 
to  see  Ireland  bound  to  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  same  ties  as 
bind  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  not  by  the  chains  of  force  and  bondage. 
The  task  for  any  Government  is  a  diflScult  one  ;  but  the  very  least 
that  can  be  said  for  those  now  in  power  is  that  they  are  honestly  and 
in  a  hoTiA  fide  spirit  attempting  to  alleviate  the  evils  of  former  mis- 
government,  while  their  political  opponents  evince  no  sign  that  they 
have  any  knowledge  of  past  wrongs  or  any  appreciation  of  pre8«^.nt 
grievances. 

Upon  the  principles  involved  in  the  Land  Act  it  is  legitimate 
enough  that  there  should  be  serious  differences  of  opinion.  In  many 
respects  they  seem  to  be  opposed  to  the  principles  which  the  past 
generation  has  been  taught  were  embodied  in  the  creed  of  Liberalism, 
and  in  our  opinion,  and,  we  believe,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority, 
their  adoption  can  only  be  justiBed  by  the  exceptional  circumstances 
of  the  case.  The  success  of  the  Act  will  depend  enormously,  if  not 
altogether,  upon  the  manner  iu  which  it  is  carried  out ;  and  here. 
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again,  there  is  wide  scope  for  differences  of  opinion.  The  large  re- 
ductions of  rent  adjudged  hy  the  Commissioners  have  not  unnaturally 
startled  many,  and  those  who  remember  the  Premier's  speeches  during 
the  last  session  of  Parliament  would  expect  that  he  is  among  the 
number.  Those  who  supported,  and  even  those  who  opposed  the 
measure,  never  anticipated  such  results,  and  one  of  two  consequences 
mast  be  deduced  from  them.  If  the  Commissioners  are  right  in  the 
judgments  they  have  given,  then  there  were  stronger  grounds  for 
passing  the  Act  than  its  most  enthusiastic  supporters  dreamt  of.  If 
they  are  wrong,  then  a  serious  responsibility  rests  upon  those  who  have 
api)ointed  them.  Rumours  are  flying  about  that  many  of  the  sub- 
commissioners  are  utterly  unfit  for  their  posts,  and  there  is  one  reason 
at  least  for  attaching  some  credence  to  them,  and  that  is  the  smallness 
of  the  remuneration  attached  to  their  oflSces.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  functions  they  have  to  perform. 
The  men  selected  should  be  endowed  with  the  highest  qualifications 
— with  knowledge  of  their  subject,  and  the  rare  faculty  of  judgment, 
and  with  personal  characters  above  suspicion  of  partisanship  or  bias, 
and  such  men  cannot  be  procured  unless  they  are  offered  a  high  re- 
muneration. The  proper  carrying  out  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  is 
quite  as  important  as  the  proper  enactment  of  one,  and  the  good 
anticipated  from  many  Acts  has  before  now  been  frustrated  by  the 
attempt  to  carry  out  their  provisions  in  a  niggardly  spirit.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  this  is  not  so  with  regard  to  the  Land  Act ;  but  the  question 
will  be  rightly  raised  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  and  then  will  be 
the  time  for  the  Government  to  justify  their  appointments.  That 
many  of  their  friends  should  be  uneasy  as  to  tlie  success  of  the  justi- 
fication that  will  be  offered  is  not  to  l)e  wondered  at. 

We  have  already  remarked  on  the  diminishing  popularity  of  the 
Government,  and  its  cause  appears  to  be  not  so  much  in  what  they 
do  as  in  their  manner  of  doing  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  have 
alarmed  and  excited  the  bitterest  feelings  of  opposition  and  almost 
of  liate  amongst  large  and  important  classes  of  the  community.  The 
feelings  entertained  by  the  landowners,  the  colonists,  the  licensed 
victuallers,  the  army,  the  Corporation  of  London,  and  with  it  a  good 
many  of  the  other  municipal  corporations  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as 
the  members  of  a  variety  of  City  companies,  are  those  of  intense 
exasperation  against  many  members  of  the  present  Ministry,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  even  the  outrageous  speech  that  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  made  at  Manchester  expressed  them  in  terms  of  exaggera- 
tion. It  will  be  said  that  all  these  classes  are  alaimed  because  their 
particular  interests  are  threatened  by  reforms  whicli  may  benefit  the 
public  but  will  injure  them.  We  doubt  this.  Classes  whose  position 
has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  reforms  of  the  Liberal  Government 
of  1868-74  are  hostile  to  the  present  Administration.  Take  the 
licensed  victuallers  themselves.  The  vested  interests  of  the  class 
have  been  enormously  enhanced  in  value  by  the  liberal  legislation 
which  has  restricted  the  extension  of  licenses  and  so  increased  the 
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value  of  present  ones.  Instances  abound  where  licensed  houses  have 
doubled  and  even  quadrupled  in  their  market  price  since  the  passing* 
of  the  Act  of  1873.  The  owners  of  these  houses  are  indebted  largely 
for  their  increased  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  Act  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's last  Government,  and  yet  they  were  so  alarmed  at  the  first 
ill-omened  Bill  which  Mr.  Bruce  introduced,  and  so  suspicious  of  the 
second  one  which  passed,  that,  notwithstanding  their  material  gain, 
they  have,  as  a  body,  been  converted  from  Liberalism  to  Conserva- 
tism. The  cause  of  their  conversion  is  no  doubt  a  dread  that  a 
Liberal  Government  may  at  any  moment  deal  in  some  high-handed 
manner  with  their  interests  and  property.  The  dread  is  in  our 
opinion  utterly  groundless,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
want  of  tact  with  which  many  reforms  have  been  suggested  and 
carried  out. 

The  army  affords  another  instance.  The  reforms  that  have  been 
introduced  into  its  organisation  ought  not  to  be  party  measures  or 
to  provoke  party  spirit.  They  have  been  recommended  by  com- 
mittees in  which  both  parties  have  been  adequately  represented. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  main  they  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  officers  and  the  men  as  well  as  to  the  nation  at  large ; 
but  they  have  been  carried  out  with  such  want  of  tact  as  to  evoke 
as  much  hostility  against  the  Liberal  party  from  the  army  as  from 
the  licensed  victuallers.  The  main  object  of  the  country  is  to  have 
an  efficient  army,  but  to  make  an  army  efficient  in  a  country  where 
there  is  no  conscription  it  should  be  made  attractive  to  both  officers 
and  men,  and  every  consideration  compatible  with  discipline  and 
genuine  reform  should  be  shown  for  their  sentiments  and  feelings, 
and  even  their  prejudices.  The  abolition  of  the  numbers  of  the 
regiments  may  seem  a  trivial  matter  to  philosophic  reformers,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  while  it  has  done  no  good,  and  is  so  likely  to 
cause  harm  on  active  service  that  there  is  every  probability  of  their 
re-introduction,  it  was  deemed  of  great  importance  by  the  regi- 
ments themselves,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out  in 
spite  of  their  urgent  remonstrances  has  created  a  bitter  feeling, 
which  causes  them  to  look  upon  all  reform  emanating  from  the  same 
quarter,  however  beneficial,  with  distrust.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
recent  appointment  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  to  the  post  of  Adju- 
tant-General will  not  mend  matters.  It  could  hardly  be  expected 
that  he  should  be  a  persona  grata  to  military  men.  That  he  is  a 
man  of  considerable  ability  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  for  the 
country's  sake  as  well  as  for  the  army's — and  their  interests  are 
identical — ^it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  future  will  justify  the  appoint- 
ment. At  present  the  feeling  is  pretty  general  that  he  is  one  who, 
as  a  commander,  has  reaped  where  others  have  sown,  and  that  he 
owes  his  promotion  more  to  the  attention  he  has  paid  to  civilians, 
and  especially  to  members  of  the  press,  than  to  any  recognition  of  his 
talents  by  his  military  superiors. 

In   the  colonies  the  Ministers  are   equally  unpopular,   and  in 
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South  Africa  their  unpopularity  has  been  raised  to  boiling  point  by 
the  now-annulled  appointment  of  Mr.  Sendall.  This  gentleman  may 
be  a  most  excellent  official,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  might 
have  made  an  imexceptionable  governor,  but  the  manner  of  appoint- 
ment has  been  such  as  to  cause  so  strong  a  storm  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  Natal,  that  the  Government  have  been  compelled  to 
bow  to  it,  and  to  cancel  their  appointment.  In  other  colonies 
— ^in  Australia  and  Canada — there  is  no  doubt  that  the  popular 
feeling  is  on  the  side  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  the  reason  is, 
that  there  is  a  general,  though  probably  a  vague  impression,  abroad 
that  the  present  Ministry  do  not  properly  appreciate  them,  or  set 
any  high  value  on  their  connection  with  the  mother-country.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Liberal  party  are  as  proud  of  our  Colonial  Empire, 
and  as  jealous  of  its  honour  and  its  interests,  as  are  their  political 
opponents,  and  it  is  a  pity  the  taunts  of  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield 
on  the  subject  should  receive  any  support  from  the  carelessness  or 
want  of  aavoir  /aire  of  those  now  in  power.  What  the  Liberal 
party  do  not  care  about  is  an  increase  of  our  Empire  and  an 
extension  of  our  responsibilities,  and  a  good  many  of  them  are 
now  awaiting,  with  some  anxiety,  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  in  the 
hope  of  enlightenment  in  the  North  Borneo  mystery.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  those  *  surprises'  with 
which  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  accused  of  always  startling  the  nation. 
There  may  be  excellent  reasons  for  it,  and  the  best  policy  for 
Liberals  to  pursue  is  to  forbear  comment  till  Parliament  assembles. 

As  for  the  landowners  and  the  Corporation  and  companies  of  the 
City  of  London,  their  antipathy  will  no  doubt  be  ascribed  to  a  dread 
that  some  of  their  privileges  are  in  danger  at  the  hands  of  a  reform- 
ing Ministry.  Really  they  are  not.  There  is  no  reforqa  with  regard 
to  the  transfer  or  entail  of  land,  or  of  the  security  to  be  given  to 
tenants  for  proper  improvements,  that  has  any  chance  of  becoming 
law,  which  would  not  benefit  the  landlords  as  much  as,  if  not  more 
than,  all  other  members  of  the  community.  Yet  they  are  afraid  lest 
the  principles  of  the  Lish  Land  Act  should  be  applied  to  England, 
though  the  tenure  of  land  in  the  two  countries  has  no  more  con- 
nection than  there  is  between  the  late  Established  Church  there  and 
the  one  in  England.  Any  change  with  regard  to  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  would  be  sure  to  increase  its  power  and  dignity,  while  ex- 
tending the  area  of  its  usefulness;  yet  its  members  are  just  as 
alarmed  as  are  the  members  of  the  City  companies. 

Similar  alarm  amongst  many  classes  existed  in  1874,  and  these 
alarms  were  the  chief  cause  of  breaking  up  the  then  existing  Ministry 
and  the  returning  to  power  of  their  opponents.  Were  a  comparison 
to  be  made  between  the  doings  of  the  present  Ministry  and  that  of 
1 868- 1 874,  the  result,  we  are  afraid,  would  be  that  while  in  the 
latter  period  the  Government  passed  many  measures  of  first-class 
importance,  as  the  Irish  Church  Disestablishment  and  Land  Acts, 
the  University  and  Education  Acts,  the  Act  abolishing  compulsory 
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Church  rates,  aod  others,  and  at  the  same  time  exasperated  large 
classes  of  the  constituency,  at  the  present  time  they  have  only  passed 
one  Act  of  first-class  importance,  and  have  at  the  same  time  caused 
as  much  exasperation  in  their  twenty  months  of  office  as  they  did  in 
their  former  six  years.  About  the  fact  of  this  exasperation  existing 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  One  or  two  bye  elections  are  no  great 
test  of  public  feeling ;  nor  is  the  increase  of  Conservative  town 
councilraen  in  certain  boroughs  where  party  politics  enter  into  the 
municipal  elections ;  but  when  all  the  bye  elections  in  this  country 
go  one  way,  and  when  there  is  a  general  increase  in  the  Conservative 
members  of  municipal  corporations,  and  when  at  the  same  time  tlie 
Conservative  press  gets  more  confident  in  its  tone,  while  the  Liberal 
press  becomes  apologetic,  and  the  neutral  press  shows  signs  of  veering 
round,  and  when  general  conversation  amongst  all  classes  expresses 
either  strong  dislike  for  or  bitter  disappointment  at  the  results  of 
the  Government  policy  altogether,  it  is  clear  that  the  popularity  of 
the  Ministry  is  on  the  wane  and  not  on  the  increase. 

That  it  should  be  so  must  be  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  all  well- 
wishers  of  the  country,  for  the  prospect  it  opens  out  to  us  is  not 
encouraging.  At  the  present  time  the  Ministry  have  a  large  and 
a  compact  majority,  witli  which  by  discretion,  tact,  and  moderation, 
they  might  easily  in  the  next  few  years  carry  many  useful  reforms. 
Were  there  to  be  a  dissolution  one  of  two  things  would  be  certain  tx) 
happen — either  the  present  Ministry  would  again  be  returned  with 
a  largely  diminished  majority,  or  the  Conservative  paity  would  come 
in  with  a  small  majority  ;  and  in  either  case  the  real  power  of  the 
Empire  would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  malcontents,  whose 
votes  would  lie  all-powerful  on  every  occasion.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  though  the  majority  of  the  present  Ministry  would  be  much 
reduced  it  would  not  be  annihilated,  and  this  would  be  the  lesser  evil 
of  the  two,  for  if  the  Liberal  party  is  in  a  state  of  disorganisation, 
their  opponents  are  far  more  dangerously  disorganised  still. 

Were  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  the  real  leader  of  his  party,  and  were 
he  in  office  to  be  supported  by  such  ministers  as  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith, 
Sir  R.  Cros<!,  Mr.  Stanhope,  Lord  George  Hamilton,  and  men  of  their 
stamp,  there  would  be  little  to  fear.  Their  deeds  might  not  be  bril- 
liant, but  in  the  long  run  they  would  be  safe,  and  the  same  might 
have  been  said  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  had  he  not  spoilt  his 
former  reputation  by  his  blunders  in  forming  a  government  for  the 
Transvaal.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  any  one  of  these  would 
oppose  any  of  the  measures  of  what  may  be  called  the  present  Liberal 
programme,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  the  county  franchise,  and  upon 
that  subject  they  would  probably  be  in  accord  with  Mr.  Goschen. 
On  the  question  of  county  boards,  in  such  reforms  of  the  land  laws  as 
would  increase  the  power  of  the  owner  in  possession  to  manage,  and, 
if  need  be,  to  dispose  of  his  estate,  and  would  give  to  the  occupier 
full  compensation  for  his  unexhausted  improvements,  on  reforms 
touching  the  bankruptcy  law,  the  prevention  of  floods,  corrupt  prac- 
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tices  at  elections,  patents,  and  even  upon  the  somewhat  vexed  ques- 
tion of  Parliamentary  procedure,  their  opinions  are  far  more  akin  to 
those  of  the  Liberal  party  than  they  are  to  those  who  are  supposed  to 
form  the  backbone  of  the  Tory  party,  namely,  those  whose  sole  creed 
is  that  things  are  very  well  as  they  are,  and  that  every  change  is  an 
evil.  On  the  general  policy  of  the  Empire  in  its  relations  with 
Europe,  and  in  its  management  of  India  and  the  colonies,  their  prin- 
ciples are  also  far  more  nearly  allied  to  those  of  V>i'd  Granville,  Lord 
Hartington,  and  perhaps  even  of  Lord  Kimberley,  when  these  latter 
are  understood,  than  to  the  showy  charlatanism  of  Lords  Beaconsfield, 
Salisbury,  or  Carnarvon.  And  tliey  appreciate  as  fully  as  any  Liberal 
Minister  could  do  the  necessity  of  certain  reforms  in  the  organisation 
and  administration  of  the  army  and  of  the  navy. 

But  the  serious  question  suggests  itself,  and,  did  occasion  arise, 
would  suggest  itself  to  the  nation,  whether  if  in  power  those  former 
Ministers  would  act  on  the  real  principles  in  which  they  believe,  or 
would  they  be  in  the  hands  of  Lords  Salisbury  and  Randolph  Churchill 
as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter  ?  They  were  all  in  power  between 
the  years  1874  and  1880,  and  they  held  the  same  principles  then 
as  they  do  now,  and  in  their  addresses  to  the  electorate  in  1874  pro- 
fessed them,  and  yet  during  their  six  years  of  oflSce  they  sat  calmly 
by  with  their  hands  folded,  embodying  none  of  the  principles  they 
had  professed  into  legislative  acts,  and  letting  Lord  Salisbury  play 
havoc  in  India,  and  Lord  Carnarvon  in  South  Africa,  while  Lord 
Beaconsfield  posed  before  Europe  as  the  Chatham  of  the  period.  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  with  his  experience,  innate  tact,  and  power  of  manage- 
ment, as  well  as  with  his  spirit  of  ostentation,  has  gone,  and  Lord 
Carnarvon,  who  left  the  ship  in  an  emergency  (and,  wethink,  rightly  left 
it  with  Lord  Derby),  is  not  likely,  notwithstanding  his  present  desperate 
efforts  to  get  on  board  again,  to  be  given  much  power  in  command,  and 
the  guiding  motive-power  of  the  Conservative  party  rests  with  Lords 
Salisbury  and  Randolph  Churchill,  and  Mr.  James  Lowther.  The 
gulf  between  the  opinions  and  principles  of  political  action  of  these 
three  leaders  of  their  party  and  those  of  the  members  of  the 
former  Ministry  whom  we  have  mentioned,  is  far  greater  than  is  the 
one  between  the  opinions  of  these  latter  and  those  of  Lords  Granville, 
Hartington,  Northbrook,  and  Kimberley,  Mr.  Childers,  and  many  others 
of  the  present  Ministry.  During  the  autumn  months  these  three 
have  been  the  prominent  spokesmen  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  their  speeches  have  been  far  more  entertaining 
than  those  of  the  other  late  Ministers.  Were  this  country  a  stage, 
and  all  the  politicians  ^nd  statesmen  mere  actors,  then  the  palm 
might  well  be  awarded  to  them ;  but  were  the  principles  professed  and 
implied  in  their  orations  to  be  acted  upon,  the  nation  would  soon  be 
brought  to  ruin.  Protection  at  home,  physical  force  alone  in  Ireland, 
a  disregard  of  all  principles  and  moral  obligations  in  India  and  the 
colonies,  and  perpetual  bluster  in  Europe,  would,  if  we  take  them  at 
their  word,  be  the  strong  points  of  their  platform. 
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It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  people  will  soon  forget  the  reckless, 
disingenuous,  and  eventually  disastrous  policy  of  Lord  Salisbury  in 
India,  or  the  flippant,  though,  we  believe,  according  to  bis  lights, 
thoroughly  honest,  administration  of  Ireland  by  Mr.  Lowther ;  and 
though  Lord  Bandolph  Churchill  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
showing  what  his  talents  of  business  are — and  they  may  be  great — his 
conduct  since  he  has  been  known  as  a  public  character,  both  inside 
and  outside  of  the  House,  has  been  more  calculated  to  amuse,  and 
on  occasion  to  disgust,  rather  than  to  inspire  that  confidence  which 
is  absolutely  requisite  in  those  to  whom  are  entrusted  the  great 
responsibility  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  Empire. 

Why  then,  some  innocent  foreigner  might  inquire,  do  not  the 
sober  portion  of  the  so-called  Conservative  leaders  cut  adrift  from 
the  brilliant  and  dangerous  trio  with  whom  they  have  so  little  in 
common,  and  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  Liberals,  with  whom  they 
could  heartily  co-operate  in  carrying  on  the  steady  business  of  the 
State  ?    A  cynic  would  reply,  because  there  is  not  room  for  the  whole 
of  them  on  the  Treasury  bench ;  but  we  can  hardly  believe  that  men 
like   those   we  have  mentioned  would,    especially   in  such  critical 
times  as  the  present,  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  country  to  those 
of  personal  ambition.     The  present  times  are  critical  indeed — more 
critical   than   they   have  been   for  a   very  long   period,   and  it   is 
the  duty   of  statesmen   to   give   up   their  party   ties  rather  than 
damage  the  best  interests  of  the  country  they  are  so  anxious  to 
serve.      At   recent   party  meetings   it  has   been   the   practice  not 
so   much   to   dilate  upon   the   present  evils   of  Ireland  and  their 
remedies,  as  to  accuse  one  party  or  other  in  the  State  of  being  the 
cause  of  them.     The  in  quoque  line  of  argument  has  been  used  ad 
tiauseam.     At  Conservative  gatherings,  Mr.  Gladstone's  words  are 
quoted  in  which,  either  at  his  accession  to  oflBce  or  just  before,  he 
described    the   state   of    Ireland    as   tranquil   and   hopeful,   and   a 
contrast  is  drawn  between  them  and  the  actual  condition  of  the 
country,  and  the  suggestion  made  that  his  measures  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  difference.     It  must  be  admitted  that  in   1880  Lord 
Beacon  sfield   knew   more   of  the   condition    of    Ireland   than   Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  it  would  have  been  a  serious  reproach  to  him  if  he 
had  not ;  he  had  been  in  oflBce,  and  as  it  were  behind  the  scenes,  for  six 
years,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  was  well  posted  up  in  all  the  details  of 
the  situation.      It  is  well  known  now  that  his  anticipations  of  the 
immediate  future  of  Ireland  were  of  the  gloomiest  kind,  and  that 
he  expected  these  anticipations  would  come  true  whatever  Govern- 
ment was  in  office.     Bad  as  things  have  been,  and  bad  as  they  are 
now  in  Ireland,  they  are  really  not  anything  like  so  bad  as  some  who 
should  know  anticipated  two  years  ago.     There  has  been  no  civil 
war  as  yet  in  the  country,  and  if  that  is  averted  either  the  antici- 
pations of  those  who  should  have  known  better  were  exaggerated  or 
the  prevention  of  it  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  Government. 

It  is  because  the  state  of  Ireland  was  so  bad  in  1 879  and  worse 
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in  1 880 — ^though  we  do  not  think  worse  again  now,  but  nearly  as 
bad — that  so  heavy  a  responsibility  rests  upon  these  reckless — we 
might  say,  without  hurting  their  feelings,  unprincipled,  for  they 
ridicule  all  principles — members  of  the  Opposition  who  have  attacked 
the  present  law  of.  Ireland  with  such  vehemence  and  poured  down 
upon  the  heads  of  the  Ministry  such  unreasoning  denunciations. 
Their  recent  alliance  with  the  Irish  irreconcilables  is  nothing  less 
than  flagitious,  and  makes  us  believe  that  they  are  really  sincere 
when  they  express  their  contempt  for  morality  and  principle.  They 
must  know  that  at  the  present  time  a  change  of  government  is  im- 
possible. With  the  present  Parliament  the  Conservatives  could  not  hold 
office.  A  dissolution  now  would  be  the  very  worst  thing  for  Ireland. 
Of  the  measures  tiiken  by  the  Ministry  for  the  upholding  of  order  and 
the  law  these  members  of  the  Tory  party  express  approval,  and  yet, 
instead  of  giving  the  Government  a  steady  and  loyal  support,  they 
scour  the  country,  giving  wildly  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  state  of 
Ireland,  bad  as  it  really  is,  and  trying  to  improve  the  occasion  for 
their  party  by  asserting  that  it  is  all  the  fault  of  those  in  power.  If 
their  account  were  true,  they  ought  at  least  to  hold  their  peace  for  a 
.<^asoD,  and  in  the  present  emergency  strictly  side  with  the  powers 
that  be.  The  fact  of  it  not  being  true  makes  their  want  of  patriotism 
more  glaring. 

In  dealing  with  Ireland  under  present  difficulties  this  country 
should  be  united ;  and  if  it  were  known  that  we  were  thoroughly 
united,  the  effect  would  be  great  across  the  Channel.  Even  now  there  is 
no  ground  for  despair.  With  patience  we  believe  matters  will  mend. 
Already  signs  of  improvement  are  visible.  That  some  juries  have  at 
these  last  assizes  done  their  duty  is  full  of  promise.  One  singular 
change  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  wrath  of  discontent,  which  used  to 
find  vent  in  shooting  at  landlords,  now  aims  at  the  tenant  farmers 
themselves.  The  safety  of  the  farmer  is  in  more  danger  than  that  of 
the  landlord.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  except  by  the  fact  that 
the  Land  Act  removes  the  landowner  from  his  place  of  antagonism, 
and  the  knowledge  that  more  can  be  got  by  going  into  court  than 
resenting  the  outrage  against  him,  wliile  the  labouring  class  may  be 
jealous  of  the  farmers,  who,  they  may  think,  have  provided  for  them- 
selves, without  taking  thought  for  those  below  them.  It  has  often 
been  noticed  that  peasant  proprietors  of  land  are  tlie  most  conserva- 
tive in  their  feelings  of  all  bodies  of  men,  and  one  of  the  natural 
advantages  which  the  public  expected  from  the  Land  Act  was  that  it 
would  give  the  occupier  such  an  interest  in  the  soil  as  to  make  him  a 
quasi  peasant  proprietor.  This  is  a  result  which  would  be  quickly 
appreciated,  and  will  have  its  effect  ii^von  all  tenants  who  are  free 
from  the  dread  of  intimidation.  But  while  this  change  in  the  law 
will  make  these  men  conservative,  it  may  also  render  the  labouring 
class  more  discontented  and  desperate  than  ever. 

This  is  a  difficulty  which  may  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  future ; 
but  unless  the  nature  of  the  Irish  tenant-farmer  is  different  from  all 
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other  human  nature  in  the  world,  he  must  in  the  fiiture  be  in 
favour  of  law  and  order,  for  he  will  have  the  most  to  lose  by  its 
disturbance.  Many  people  are  inclined  to  attach  far  too  much  im- 
portance to  one  Act,  and  when  it  is  passed,  to  expect  great  immediate 
results,  and  to  think  that  as  far  as  legislation  is  concerned  the  matter 
is  done  with ;  and  this  may  account  for  a  good  deal  of  the  disappoint- 
ment that  is  expressed  at  the  present  state  of  Ireland  after  the  reme- 
dial measures  of  last  session.  No  one  Act  can  remedy  such  a  state 
of  things  as  has  existed  in  Ireland  for  the  last  half-century.  The 
work  of  alleviation  must  be  progressive,  and  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  exert  all  their  power  to 
prevent  anarchy  and  to  establish  order,  but  at  the  same  time  to  let  it 
be  known  that  they  do  not  consider  any  particular  Act  final,  but  that 
they  still  intend  to  probe  the  difficulties  to  the  bottom,  and  to  apply 
such  remedies  as  in  the  end  seem  best;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
Englishmen  patriotically  to  support  them. 

In  tJie  coming  session  of  Parliament  a  great  opportunity  will  be 
given  to  the  moderate — we  might  almost  say  the  respectable — mem- 
bers of  the  Opposition,  of  showing  whether  they  prefer  their  country's 
interest  to  that  of  themselves  and  even  their  party.  We  are  not  of  those 
who  think  that  a  Liberal  Government,  like  a  crowned  head,  can  do 
no  wrong.  They  are  as  liable  to  make  mistakes  as  other  mortals. 
Zeal  is  often  a  disease  with  them,  and  the  present  Ministry,  though 
they  contain  amongst  their  number  that  statesman  who  made  use  of 
the  admirable  illustration  of  the  omnibuses  and  Temple  Bar,  have 
shown  symptoms  of  it.  They  may  try  too  much  at  once.  They  may 
attack  too  many  institutions,  and  so  make  too  many  enemies  at  the 
same  time.  The  result  is  failure  in  all  their  undertakings.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  their  next  bill  of  fare  will  be  moderate  in  its  dimen- 
sions, and  that  it  will  include  a  practicable  measure  of  reform  of  the 
procedure  of  the  House  of  Commons.  With  this  question  settled,  there 
are  many  questions,  such  as  the  Bankruptcy  Bill  of  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
the  new  proposals  for  licensing,  and  the  establishment  of  county 
boards,  upon  which  there  cannot  be  any  gneat  difference  in  prin- 
ciple between  the  two  parties,  assuming  that  it  is  not  desired  to  make 
them  stepping-stones  to  office. 
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Exchange  no  Robbery;  or,  Fated  by  a  Jest. 

Bi  M.  Bbtham-Edwabds,  Author  of  *  Kitty  '  and  *  Doctor  Jacob.' 

PRKLIMINART. 

WHAT  relation  the  principal  character  figuring  throughout  my 
.  introductory  pages  bears  towards  the  actors  in  this  little 
drama  from  real  life  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  disclose.  Those  who  fol- 
'  low  the  strange  occurrences  here  for  the  first  time  put  together  must 
supply  the  link  for  themselves,  and  will  easily  discern  the  motives 
for  reticence  in  such  a  narrative.  With  a  certain  amount  of  ^caution 
and  disguise  it  is  permissible  to  relate  incidents  in  daily  life  that 
warrant  ns  in  asserting  truth  to  be  stranger  than  fiction.  But  with- 
out a  certain  mystification  of  facts  and  circumstances,  without  a  veil, 
no  matter  how  transparent,  thrown  over  personalities  and  places,  no 
license  of  the  kind  could  naturally  be  taken  by  the  story-teller.  He 
must  quit  the  field  of  actualities  and  either  build  up  his  stories  from 
the  gossamer  of  his  brain,  or  the  less  vivid  but  more  substantial 
texture  of  recorded  history.  The  idealised  romance  of  everyday  life 
touches  us  most  of  all. 

Some  years  ago  I  happened  to  be  left  like  a  forgotten  parcel  in  a 
homely  little  German  capital  fskmiliar  to  most  English  tourists.  I 
had  joined  half  a  dozen  acquaintances,  who, .  with  slender  knowledge 
of  each  other's  tastes  and  powers  of  endurance,  had  agreed  to  make 
a  summer  tour  in  company,  of  the  programme  of  which,  as  might  be 
expected,  only  a  part  was  carried  out.  Some  of  my  fellow-tourists 
went  one  way,  some  another,  but  on  one  point  all  were  unanimous. 
I  should  be  picked  up  in  a  few  weeks  for  the  journey  home.  As  it 
was  my  first  experience  of  foreign  life,  and  as  I  had  neither  a  well- 
famished  purse  nor  the  frame  of  a  mountaineer,  I  preferred  to  stay 
behind,  expecting  to  be  called  for,  which  never  occurred.  In  so  far 
as  my  companions  were  concerned,  I  might  have  remained  in  that 
little  city  till  this  day. 

The  Golden  Lion,  at  which  I  stayed,  was  the  foremost  hotel  in 
the  place,  but  as  unlike  accepted  notions  of  a  first-rate  hotel  as  it 
is  possible  to  be.    The  prices  were  absurdly  low.     Its  twelve  o'clock 
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ordinary  was  more  like  a  large  family  diDner  than  a  table,  d^hdte,  and 
unattached  wanderers  like  myself  were  treated  rather  as  kinsfolk 
than  customers  by  the  kindly  hostess,  Frau  Erleb,  and  her  husband. 
I  had  my  place  between  them  at  the  dinner-table,  around  which 
gathered  occasional  English  and  American  tourists,  besides  daily  fre- 
quenters from  the  south.  I  was  even  made  welcome  into  Frau  ErleVs 
cheerful  parlour,  and  to  the  use  of  her  little  Marie's  piano  whilst  the 
child  was  at  school.  I  joined  my  host  and  hostess  in  holiday  walks  and 
drives,  and  was  escorted  by  them  to  the  opera.  By  way  of  recipro- 
cating favours,  I  gave  the  little  girl  English  lessons.  Altogether,  by 
the  time  I  had  spent  a  few  months  there,  I  felt  as  much  at  home 
at  the  Golden  Lion  as  if  I  had  known  the  place  and  people  all  my 
life.  The  homely  friendliness,  perhaps  verging  on  familiarity,  of 
these  good  folk,  if  occasionally  distasteful,  was  of  great  service  to  me. 
Had  there  been  the  slightest  distance  between  us,  any  approach  to 
formality  on  my  part,  any  subservience  on  theirs,  an  easy  interox)urse 
would  have  been  impossible.  By  frankly  inviting  their  confidence, 
I  was  enabled  to  realise  German  middle-class  life  as  few  foreigners 
can  ever  do,  and  was  put  in  possession  of  the  facts  making  up  the 
incomparably  romantic  little  history  I  am  about  to  relate. 

My  hostess  was  one  of  those  curious  mixtures  of  homeliness  and 
culture  found  nowhere  out  of  Germany.  She  belonged  to  the  hum- 
blest  peasant  class  by  birth  and  bringing  up,  yet,  owing  to  more 
favourable  circumstances  later  in  life,  had  acquired  a  love  of  music 
and  the  drama.  The  outward  sordidness  of  her  life  therefore  had  its 
reverse  side,  and  at  the  opera  or  concert-room,  so  sincere  was  her 
appreciation  that  it  was  diflScult  to  believe  that  the  rest  of  the  day 
was  spent  in  household  drudgery. 

She  was  a  person  of  one  idea,  and  I  soon  gathered  from  her  talk 
and  manner  of  looking  at  things  that,  like  a  great  many  other  people, 
this  one  idea  was  a  romance — a  romance  with  which  her  own  inner 
existence  had  nothing  to  do.  The  story  of  her  own  betrothal  and 
marriage  was  of  the  most  prosaic  kind.  There  was  the  kindliest 
friendliness  towards  the  worthy  host  of  the  Golden  Lion ;  an  admir- 
able maternal  sentiment,  but  no  poetry  or  passion,  in  her  affection  for 
the  little  Marie.  She  diligently  performed  her  part  as  spouse, 
mother,  and  housewife,  and  devoutly  followed  the  Lutheran  persua- 
sion. But  the  spiritual  part  of  her,  the  glow  of  inner  feeling,  the 
unspeakable  something  that  lifts  us  out  of  ourselves,  and  by  virtue  of 
which  the  grossest  of  us  are  less  material  than  we  seem,  all  these 
found  no  expression,  and  had  no  root  in  the  life  she  led  from  day 
to  day.  My  good  Frau  Erleb — and  how  many  another  I — obtained  her 
share  of  the  poetic  side  of  life  vicariously,  and  it  thus  wore  almost 
the  aspect  of  an  aesthetic  contemplation.  Just  as  the  portrait  of  a 
beautiful  face  rather  than  the  beautiful  face  itself,  affords  an  cesthetic 
enjoyment,  so  it  is  with  that  perception  of  finer  .ind  lovelier  exist- 
ences which  lie  outside  our  own.     We  study  them  as  a  picture. 

The  landlady  of  the  Golden  Lion,  by  virtue  of  this  insight  into 
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a  sunny  world  of  beauty,  sportiveness,  and  delight,  had  two  selves, 
the  one  belonging  to  her  own  narrow,  coarse-textured  lot,  the  other 
centred  in  an  airy,  fanciful,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  by  no  means  dream- 
like existence,  and  belonging  above  all  to  a  secret.  Therein  lay  the 
real  romance  of  this  dual  life.  She  was  the  holder  of  a  romance  and  a 
secret — the  coarse  earthen  vessel  into  which  has  fallen  some  glittering 
gem — and  somehow,  I  have  never  yet  quite  divined  why  it  was,  that 
secret  she  confided  to  me. 

I  have  reasoned  on  the  matter  many  a  time,  and  perhaps,  all 
things  considered,  her  confidence,  thus  placed  in  a  stranger  and 
a  foreigner,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  We  all  know  well  enough 
that  secrets  never  are  kept ;  the  burden  is  inevitably  cast  off  by  the 
bearer  at  some  time  or  other.  In  Frau  Erleb's  case  it  had  been  kept 
a  very  long  time,  more  than  half  the  span  of  her  existence,  and  there 
were  several  reasons  why  what  she  had  never  even  confided  to  her 
husband  should  be  disclosed  to  a  foreigner  and  a  stranger.  In  the 
first  place,  there  could  be  no  possible  blame  to  expect  from  a  disin- 
terested listener  like  myself.  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
circumstances  or  the  personages  mixed  up  in  her  story,  and  had  no 
light  to  make  comments.  Again,  to  the  imtravelled  mind  of  my 
hostess  I  wore  an  outlandish  look,  an  air  of  remoteness  that  invited 
confidence.  An  Englishwoman,  an  insignificant  school-teacher  de- 
sirous of  learning  German,  an  educated  lady,  moreover,  with  whom 
flhe  had  contracted  a  warm  sympathy,  I  seemed  to  her  the  last  per- 
son in  the  world  to  whom  it  was  dangerous  to  speak  out.  .  But,  above 
all,  I  could  see  that  the  desire  to  make  a  revelation,  pent  up  now 
for  twenty  years  and  more,  had  grown  too  strong  to  be  checked. 
Had  I  not  been  near,  someone  else  would  inevitably  have  become 
the  receptacle  of  her  secret.  So,  by  little  and  little,  the  worthy  soul 
unburdened  herself^  and  having  thus  opened  her  lips  on  the  long-for- 
bidden topic,  would  hardly  close  them  again.  When  alone  with  me, 
mending  the  house  linen,  preparing  fruit  for  the  stew-pan  or  salad 
for  the  table,  she  would  laugh,  weep,  and  go  into  ecstasies  over  the 
story  a  dozen  times  a  day.  The  approach  of  her  husband  or  little 
daughter  was  the  signal  for  an  immediate  change  of  subject  and  of 
manner ;  the  interruption  over,  she  would  resume  the  broken  thread 
of  her  discourse  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  most  minute  inci- 
dent, the  least  little  personal  detail  having  to  do  with  her  story,  were 
related  to  me  again  and  again,  till  I  seemed  to  have  the  whole  living 
reality  before  me.  Frau  Erleb,  although  she  knew  it  not,  had  indeed, 
whilst  pouring  these  imique  experiences  into  the  ear  of  a  sympathetic 
listener,  built  up  a  glowing  romance.  There  was  nothing  for  me  to 
add,  little  to  take  away.  Never  surely  wore  any  episode  from  real 
life  so  much  the  appearance  of  an  airy  creation  springing  straight 
from  the  brain  of  a  story-teller ! 


K  2 
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I. 

The  fruit  season  was  at  its  height  in  the  fruity  Suabian  land,  and  the* 
opening  day  of  the  long  summer  holidays  had  come,  as  usual,  with 
the  last  bloom  on  pear  and  plum.  As  the  cumbersome  old  stage- 
coach with  its  yellow-jacketed  postboys  stopped  at  the  door  of  the* 
Catharine  School  for  girls  to  pick  up  some  passengers  for  the  little 
village  of  Stefansburg,  a  veritable  apparition  of  health,  joyousness, 
and  beauty  appeared  on  the  doorstep.  This  was  Hilda,  the  most 
promising  pupil  of  the  school,  and  a  girl  commanding  universal  ad- 
miration for  her  sprightly,  imperious  ways,  startling  loveliness,  and 
warm  impulsive  nature.  She  was  just  eighteen,  and  possessed  the  tall" 
vigorous  growth  of  the  peasant  race,  and  also  the  indescribable  some- 
thing that  proclaimed  admixture  of  gentle  blood.  Blonde  and  slender, 
she  presented  the  type  of  German  maiden,  not  only  as  idealised  for 
us  in  poetry  and  fiction,  but  as  it  still  adorns  the  world  in  daily  life. 
These  fair-haired,  graceful  creatures,  who  too  rapidly  develop  into 
solid  matron,  are  not  at  all  after  the  pattern  of  their  English  or 
American  sisters.  Possessing  as  much  intellect  and  animal  spirits  as 
they,  they  often  possess  also  a  greater  capacity  for  artistic  and  sen- 
suous impressions.  The  character  of  Hilda  unmistakably  indicated 
itself  in  the  emergency  that  now  overtook  her.  As  she  stood  on  the 
threshold  of  the  school-house,  peremptorily  ordering  the  disposal  of  her 
luggage,  a  peasant  lad  came  running  towards  her  in  hot  haste  bear- 
ing a  crumpled  letter.  Holding  forth  the  missive,  he  stood  by,  breath- 
less and  speechless,  wiping  the  big  drops  of  sweat  from  his  forehead. 

What  Hilda  read,  with  her  pretty  brows  knit  and  her  lips  pursed 
up,  was  this : — 

'  My  Hilda,'  ran  the  ill-penned,  ill-spelled  note,  *  thou  must  not 
return  home  as  yet.  Take  the  stage-coach  to  thy  aunt  Katchin 
instead.  Thy  foster-sister,  the  Countess  Hildegarde,  was  brought 
home  ill  of  a  fever  last  night,  without  a  word  of  warning,  and  there 
is  risk  for  thee. — Thy  loving  grandmother.' 

The  young  lady,  having  read  the  paper,  now  coolly  tore  it  into  a 
dozen  fragments  and  scattered  them  to  the  winds. 

*  Take  thy  place  on  the  coach  and  leave  my  trunks  alone,'  she  said 
to  the  astonished  lad,  who  had  begun  hastily  to  haul  down  her  boxes; 
'  Thou  art  going  to  Stefansburg,  and  so  am  I.' 

The  boy  stared  at  her  without  feeling  quite  sure  of  the  safest  line 
of  action  before  him.  If  it  seemed  impossible  to  disobey  his  mistress 
the  Frau  Anna,  it  seemed  more  than  impossible  to  disobey  the 
Friiulein  Hilda,  as  the  Hilda  of  former  days  was  now  called. 

*  Take  thy  seat,  I  say,'  she  repeated,  using  the  thee  and  thou  of 
colloquial  usage  in  these  parts.  *  Art  thou  hungry  ?  There  is  time 
to  eat  and  drink  before  we  start.' 

*  I  have  my  victuals  with  me,  but  I  will  go  in  and  get  a  mug  of 
beer,'  replied  the  lad.  *  Did  you  understand  the  letter,  Friiulein 
Hilda  ? '  he  ventured  to  ask. 
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*  Perfectly,*  was  the  young  lady's  reply.  *  My  grandmother  had 
ter  reasons  for  wishing  me  to  stay ;  I  have  my  own  for  wishing  to 
^o.     Now  make  haste  and  fetch  thy  mug  of  beer.' 

He  went  indoors,  Hilda  musing  thus  as  her  glance  fell  on  the 
little  bits  of  torn  paper  lying  about  the  wheels  of  the  stage-coach. 

*  That  I  must  stay  away,  forsooth,  because  my  darling  Hildegarde 
is  ill  of  a  fever!  It  is  my  duty  to  nurse  her,  whatever  be  the 
•matter,  and  it  will  help  her  to  get  well  to  see  her  foster-sister  again ! ' 

Throughout  that  long  journey  the  girl's  mind,  far  from  being 
disturbed  by  the  probable  consequences  of  her  prompt  decision,  was  in 
a  state  of  positive  exhilaration.  She  chuckled  over  the  surprise  in 
store  for  her  grandmother,  and  Grettel  the  dairy-maid.  With  the 
natural  audacity  and  nonchalance  of  youth,  in  her  case  counter- 
balanced by  largeness  of  heart,  she  saw  herself  called  upon  to  take  the 
initiative  for  many  reasons.  Her  grandmother,  she  argued,  was  old, 
And  could  take  no  account  of  the  march  of  progress.  She  forgets, 
reasoned  Hilda,  that  in  these  days  people  are  taught  to  destroy  con- 
tagion instead  of  running  away  from  it.  She  forgets  too  what  my 
education  has  been,  and  how  it  will  here  stand  me  in  good  stead. 

I  am  the  very  person,  further  reasoned  the  young  lady,  now  needed 
at  home.  Here  is  just  the  opportunity  I  have  longed  for  to  prove 
any  affection  to  Hildegarde,  and  also  to  renew  the  intercourse  of  old 
happy  days !    My  little  princess  I  my  darling ! 

She  also  reflected  that  now,  if  ever,  was  the  time  for  demon- 
strating to  her  grandmother  and  the  benighted  village-folk  generally, 
that  the  value  of  a  first-rate  education  did  not  consist  in  book  learn- 
ing and  the  ornamental  branches  of  knowledge  only ;  they  would  see 
that  education,  when  worthy  of  the  name,  inculcated  the  higher 
onoral  qualities  also — such  as  self-sacrifice,  self-possession,  and  the 
power  of  discerning  right  from  wrong  under  conflicting  circumstances. 
Meantime  the  heavily  laden  old  vehicle  crawled  now  up  hill  now 
down  hill,  now  between  long  stretches  of  orchard  fragrant  with  mellow 
firuit,  the  heavily  laden  apple  and  plum  branches  sometimes  inter- 
cepting its  way,  now  by  sloping  vineyards  and  fields  of  corn  and 
maize,  all  glowing  in  the  brilliant  September  sunshine.  Not  by  any 
means  romantic,  not  even  picturesque,  is  this  South-German  land- 
escape,  but  teeming  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  rich  in  the 
homelier  of  Nature's  gifts.  On  such  a  September  day  the  scene 
positivelydazzles  with  the  brilliance  and  variety  of  colour,  the  purples, 
violets,  crimsons,  and  orange  of  clustered  fruit,  the  intensity  of  green 
below  and  blue  above,  pure  sky  bending  over  sweeps  of  verdure. 

The  bright  eyes  of  Fraulein  Hilda,  however,  were  not  occupied 
with  the  familiar  sights  and  sounds  on  either  side.  As  far  as  she  was 
.concerned,  the  day  might  have  been  one  of  cloud  and  fog,  and  the 
surrounding  country  bare  as  a  desert.  She  was  entirely  absorbed  in 
the  thought  of  her  foster-sister,  her  namesake,  whom  she  loved  better 
"than  anything  in  the  world.  Perhaps  Hilda's  imagination  had  more 
to  do  with  this  idolatry  than  she  was  at  all  aware  of.     The  girl's 
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existencfe  from  earliest  chUdhood  had  been  far  too  narrow  for*  her 
energies  and  capacities,  especially  of  the  understanding.  She  wanted 
a  wider  field  for  action,  a  more  extended  scope  of  observation  ;  above 
all,  a  superior  social  position. 

The  return  of  her  quiet  little  foster-sister  awakened  all  kinds  of 
slumbering  aspirations  and  dormant  hopes  connected  with  them,  for 
the  little  Countess  Hildegarde,  as  she  was  called,  though  in  reality  a 
more  exalted  title  was  properly  hers,  belonged  to  that  great  enviable 
world  for  which  Hilda  craved.  In  early  childhood  this  fact  had 
formed  the  superstructure  of  Hilda's  wide  dreams,  and  now  the  very 
thought  of  reunion  stirred  them  once  more  in  her  heart. 

Hildegarde  sick,  who  but  her  humble  sister  of  adoption  should 
attend  upon  her  ?  Hildegarde  convalescent,  their  old  childish  inti- 
macies would  be  renewed.  And  Hildegarde  well,  what  more  probable 
than  that  she  might  obtain  permission  to  take  back  with  her  into  the 
stately  ducal  palace  far  away,  her  foster-sister's  closest  friend  ?  To 
cross  the  borderland  dividing  peasant  from  princess,  sordidness  from 
splendour,  a  narrow  social  groove  from  the  great  theatre  of  life,  such 
were  the  girl's  ambitions,  and  Hildegarde  was  the  person  who  could 
prove  an  opportunity. 

Never  had  that  homeward  journey  seemed  so  tedious.  '  Would 
they  never  arrive  ? '  she  asked  of  the  postboys  again  and  again.  The 
sun  had  almost  touched  the  vineyards  rising  high  ab«>ve  the  village, 
when  at  last  they  did  reach  their  journey's  end.  Hilda's  cheeks  flushed 
with  excitement  as  she  prefigured  the  encounter  to  come.  It  must 
be  confessed — and  let  her  youthful  inconsequence,  perhaps  hardness, 
be  not  too  severely  blamed — the  thought  of  her  grandmother's  stupor 
of  astonishment,  and  of  the  maid  Grettel's  frantic  ejaculations,  made 
her  smile  by  anticipation.  It  would  be  not  a  little  ludicrous,  but  she 
should  have  her  way. 

And  true  enough,  as  daintily  picking  a  path  through  the  somewhat 
miry  road  leading  to  the  farm-house,  her  appearance  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  commotion  that  might  have  turned  out  badly  for  the  sick 
girl,  had  she  not  been  placed  in  the  other  side  of  the  house. 

The  first  person  to  perceive  her  was  Grettel,  just  then  coming  out 
of  the  neat  house  with  a  pailful  of  milk  in  each  hand. 

•Ah,  heavens!  the  young  lady!'  was  all  Grettel  could  say;  and 
brought  to  a  sudden  standstill  by  the  surprise,  her  frothing  paik 
were  jerked  on  one  side,  and  half  the  contents  spilled — a  misfortune 
that  honest  Grettel  hardly  forgot  for  years  after. 

*  Ah,  heavens !  the  young  lady ! '  she  went  on  ejaculating  to  herself, 
not  for  worlds  venturing  to  stir  a  step  further.  Hilda  had  worked 
all  the  mischief,  it  was  Hilda's  place  to  lead  the  way.  Truth  to  tell, 
poor  Grettel  hoped  that  in  the  excitement  of  her  granddaughter's 
return,  the  severe  dame  Anna  would  overlook  the  wasted  milk. 

Hilda,  not  one  whit  abashed,  walked  coolly  into  the  kitchen, 
when,  however,  a  single  word  from  the  horrified  old  lady  within  did 
blanch  her  cheeks  for  a  moment. 
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There  is  no  necessity  to  mention  the  xincomely  word  that  for  a 
few  instants  made  even  the  audacious  young  Hilda  turn  pale  and 
feel  a  trembling  of  the  knees.  The  nature  of  her  foster-sister's  illness 
was  of  a  more  dreaded  kind  than  she  had  surmised,  and  it  was  held 
in  especial  horror  throughout  Grermaijy  just  then,  on  account  of  the 
epidemic  form  it  was  wearing  in  some  parts. 

But  Hilda's  dismay  was  transient,  and  her  attitude  of  splendid 
fearlessness  did  not  a  little  to  check  dame  Anna's  almost  hysterical 
lamentations  and  Grettel's  loud-spoken  terrors.  Her  chivalrous 
notions  of  attending  on  the  invalid  were,  however,  peremptorily 
stopped  by  an  authority  to  which  even  she  felt  bound  to  bow. 

The  young  but  clever  village  doctor,  friend  and  neighbour  to 
boot,  who  happened  to  arrive  that  moment,  refused  her  request  once 
and  for  all.  The  utmost  she  could  obtain  from  him  was  permission 
to  remain  in  the  house  and  make  herself  useful  in  the  kitchen. 

'  You  have  vaunted  your  knowledge  of  cooking  obtained  at  the 
Catharine  School,'  said  Dr.  Edouard,  so  called  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  uncle,  an  old  practitioner  of  the  same  surname ;  ^  now,'  and 
as  he  spoke  he  perused  her  with  underlying  satire,  '  now  is  the  time 
to  prove  that  it  is  not  all  empty  boast.' 

Hilda  tossed  her  pretty  head. 

*  I  am  able  and  willing  to  make  anything  and  everything  you 
order  for  your  patient,'  she  said.  The  girl's  high  spirit  would  pro- 
claim itself  in  all  her  actions,  even  the  most  trivial.  ^  Please,  Dr. 
Edouard,  give  all  your  orders  to  me.' 

A  looker-on  might  have  supposed  from  the  bewitching  little 
cooking  costume  in  which  Hilda  presented  herself  before  the  young 
Doctor  next  day,  that  she  was  an  arrant  coquette  bent  on  captivating 
him  by  a  display  of  the  prettiest  pair  of  wrists  in  the  world.  But' 
such  was  not  the  case  ;  at  least  no  coquetry  actuated  the  girl's  mind 
at  that  moment,  only  a  mixture  of  spite  and  playful  bravado.  She 
was  bent  on  displaying  her  powers,  bent  also  on  creating  as  much  of 
an  impression  as  possible.     She  did  not  seek  to  charm,  only  to  impose. 

*  I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  give  you  orders  so  long  as  they 
are  carried  out  to  the  utmost  particular,'  the  Doctor  replied,  his 
brown  eyes  still  mischievous  and  inquisitorial.  *  Any  deviation  from 
them  will  be  punished  by  immediate  banishment.' 

Hilda  made  a  little  grimace  of  disgust. 

*  The  sooner  we  get  the  princess  well,'  she  said,  with  some  show 
of  temper,  *  the  sooner  we  shall  get  rid  of  a  tyrannical  doctor.  So  no 
fear  of  lapses  on  my  part,  then,  Herr  Doctor.' 

'  Yon  might  have  put  the  same  sentiment  in  more  amiable  form,' 
said  Dr.  Edouard,  evidently  much  amused  ;  ^  however,  as  the  inten- 
tion is  good,  I  forgive  the  rudeness  of  the  speech.' 

*  Thank  you,'  replied  Miss  Hilda,  dropping  a  pert  little  curtsey. 
The  Doctor  drew  from  his  pocket  a  piece  of  chalk,  and  thereupon 

very  deliberately  made  a  line  from  the  spot  where  Hilda  stood  by  the 
kitchen  table  to»  the  staircase. 
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*  This  line  you  are  not  to  pass,'  he  said  ;  *  and  as  you  have  chosen 
to  come  here  in  defiance  of  all  prohibition,  you  must  sleep  with 
Grettel  in  an  outhouse  as  best  you  can.' 

*  We  shall  make  ourselves  perfectly  comfortable,'  was  the  young 
lady's  reply. 

'  And  you  must  give  me  your  word  to  attempt  no  manner  of 
communication  with  my  patient  at  present,'  added  the  Doctor. 

'  If  you  have  no  faith  in  my  honour,  my  word  will  avail  little,' 
answered  Hilda. 

'  Then  you  quite  understand,  Fraulein  Hilda,'  he  said,  and  looked 
from  her  to  the  chalked  line  much  as  a  schoolmaster  laying  down  the 
law  to  a  child ;  *  you  know  what  you  may  and  what  you  may  not  do.' 

*  I  am  neither  blind,  deaf,  nor  an  idiot,  thank  Heaven,'  was  the 
retort. 

'  A  little  womanly  meekness  should  make  you  more  thankful 
still,'  replied  the  Doctor.  '  But  time  presses ;  proceed  at  once  to 
make  some  chicken  broth  and  lemonade.' 

Hilda  turned  away  frowning,  although  the  pair  had  no  more 
skirmishes  for  some  days.  The  Doctor  came  and  went  by  another 
entrance,  commimicating  with  that  part  of  the  house  giten  up  to  the 
invalid  alone.  A  slate  was  suspended  outside  the  window  bearing 
his  orders  for  the  day,  and  describing  the  condition  of  the  patient. 
The  food  was  hoisted  upstairs  by  a  temporary  lift  contrived  by  the 
young  Doctor  for  the  emergency.  For  days  Hilda  and  Grettel  had 
no  other  communication  with  the  improvised  hospital  upstairs. 


II. 

One  fact  meantime  had  lightened  all  hearts.  The  nature  of  the  young 
Hildegarde's  illness  had  been  misconceived,  and  although  stricken  of 
a  dangerous  fever,  it  was  not  that  kind  most  dreaded  of  all.  No 
fear  for  the  sweet  girlish  beauty  Hilda  remembered  so  well ;  things 
went  nevertheless  ill  at  first,  and  Dr.  Edouard  was  so  absorbed  in 
wrestling  with  the  malady  that  he  had  no  time  for  skirmishing  in 
the  lower  story. 

*  Ah  1 '  thought  Hilda,  ever  apt  to  be  imgenerous  where  the  clever, 
rational,  dominating  young  physician  was  concerned ;  *  Dr.  Edouard 
will  make  a  fine  cure.  He  will  be  decorated,  he  will  be  made  court 
physician  ere  another  year  be  out ! ' 

No  such  motives  were  at  work  in  Dr.  Edouard's  mind.  It  was 
not  the  exalted  rank  of  the  patient,  rather  her  abject  helplessness, 
that  had  appealed  to  him.  He  never  thought  of  the  daughter  of  an 
illustrious  house,  but  of  a  lonely  and  neglected  girl  confided  to  his 
care  under  circumstances  of  pecidiar  hardship.  In  his  eyes  the 
fragile  existence  of  the  seventeen-year-old  maiden  wore  added  sanctity 
from  the  fact  of  its  evident  insignificance  to  others. 

Truth  to  tell — this  fact  as  well  as  the  supposed  nature  of  her 
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malady  must  be  dwelt  on  for  the  proper  elucidation  of  the  story — 
Hilda's  foster-sister  was  a  waif  and  stray,  an  orphan  and  a  nobody  ; 
hardly  any  living  soul  throughout  her  great-uncle's  dominions  could  be 
less  important.  But  she  belonged  to  the  ducal  house^  and  however 
imfortunate  such  a  fact  to  a  family  already  overburdened  with  poor 
relations,  she  must  be  provided  for. 

But  after  what  fashion  ?  There  were  several  reasons  why  the 
little  girl  was  confided  from  earliest  infancy  to  Frau  Anna,  the  highly 
respectable  wet  nurse  to  royal  duchesses  of  two  generations  back. 
The  child's  future  position  was  not  yet  decided  upon.  Offspring  of  a 
marriage  unratified  by  ducal  permission,  it  had  seemed  probable  at 
one  time  that  she  would  lose  her  princessdom  altogether. 

Such  a  decree  would  by  no  means  exceed  the  sovereign's  preroga- 
tive, and  how  much  less  expensively  could  she  be  provided  for  as 
Sister  Dorothea  or  Sister  Justine  in  one  of  those  semi-conventual 
institutions  offering  a  refuge  to  decayed  Protestant  ladies  of  noble 
family  I 

^yhow,  it  was  advisable  to  keep  her  in  the  background  for  a 
time;  so  under  the  name  of  the  Countess  Hildegarde — none  but 
Frau  Anna's  immediate  family  being  supposed  to  know  of  her  exalted 
rank — she  had  passed  in  her  earlier  years.  Happy  enough  they  were, 
for  she  was  well  cared  for,  she  loved  her  foster-sister  and  namesake 
Hildegarde — called  Hilda  in  order  to  distinguish  them — better  than 
anythiug  in  the  world.  They  were  aoRura'de-laitj  Hilda's  mother 
having  acted  a  maternal  part  to  the  royal  fosterling.  There  seemed, 
indeed,  a  tie  of  blood  between  them,  so  fondly  were  they  attached  to 
each  other.  On  Hildegarde's  part  it  was  the  clinging  of  the  weaker 
to  the  stronger,  the  sentimental  to  the  coldly  intellectual,  a  differ- 
ence seen  from  their  earliest  years. 

*  Oh  1  Hilda,'  the  other  would  say,  as  the  days  and  the  weeks  and 
the  months  glided  by,  *  dost  thou  not  think  I  shall  stay  with  thee 
now  altogether,  and  that  I  am  quite  forgotten  at  my  grand-uncle's  ? ' 

Her  utmost  ambition  went  no  farther  than  this,  but  the  little 
peasant-bom  Hilda  would  make  impatient  retort:  *Thou  shouldst 
rejoice  at  the  bare  notion  of  being  sent  for,  and  becoming  a  princess 
in  reality.  If  I  were  in  thy  place,  the  prospect  of  such  a  summons 
would  niake  me  dance  for  very  joy  ! ' 

*  Ah !  thou  knowest  not  how  I  love  thee,  how  I  dread  to  find 
myself  among  strangers  I '  replied  the  other.  *  I  have  nightmare 
dreams  of  going  away.     I  am  sure  it  would  break  my  heart.' 

'  Hearts  are  not  so  brittle  ;  and  think  of  balls,  court  ceremonies, 
diamonds  for  thy  hair,  and  a  prince  to  marry  thee  I  Foolish  little 
thing ! '  cried  Hilda,  impatiently.  '  Would  that  I  were  Hildegarde 
the  princess,  and  thou  Hildegarde,  peasant  Anna's  granddaughter  I ' 

*  But  even  so  things  would  not  come  right,  for  we  should  be  sepa* 
lated  all  the  same.' 

<  Well,  child,'  retorted  the  monitor,  sagely  (she  ever  appeared 
grown-up  by  comparison),  *  thou  wilt  never  become  high-spirited  any 
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znore  than  I  shall  ever  be  lowly-minded.     Let  us  be  happy  while  we 

can.' 

Quite  suddenly,  when  the  little  Hildegarde  was  old  enough  to  be 

confirmed  into  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  dreaded  summons  had  come. 

She  was  removed  from  her  foster-parents,  and  in  a  remote  dower-house, 

flpven  up  to  poor  relatives  and  pensioners  of  the  ducal  house,  had 

passed  the  intervening  years. 

Hilda  was  sent  to  school  at  the  capital,  and  for  years  knew  little  of 
her  darling,  except  that  she  was  busy  with  lessons  under  a  governess. 

No  wonder  that  now  Hilda's  brain  was  in  a  whirl  at  the  prospect 
of  renewing  their  intercourse.  *And  surely,'  she  thought,  *  at  last  the 
princess  is  to  become  a  princess  indeed.'  This  notion  filled  her  mind 
with  all  kinds  of  vague  hopes  and  dreams,  as  yet  kept  to  herself 
alone ;  for  although  all  anxiety  for  Hildegarde's  recovery  was  soon  at 
an  end,  the  same  amoimt  of  caution  was  long  necessary. 

The  foster-sisters  contrived  to  interchange  ideas  long  before  they 
were  permitted  to  see  each  other  ;  and  when,  at  last.  Dr.  Edouard  car- 
ried his  patient  to  a  seat  in  the  garden,  a  mimetic  conversation  was 
carried  on  through  the  window. 

All  the  playfulness  and  diablerie  of  Hilda's  character  came  out 
now,  and  she  invented  a  series  of  signs  by  means  of  which  she  could 
say  anything  she  pleased,  only  Hildegarde  understanding.  Thus, 
with  Dr.  Edouard  standing  by,  she  would  give  utterance  to  such 
drollery  as  this  : — 

*  Send  the  monster  away  ! '  or  '  When  is  the  tyrant  to  go  ?  *  and 
so  on. 

At  last  the  embargo  was  finally  removed,  and  the  ardently  desired 
meeting  took  place.  The  foster-sisters  were  permitted  to  see  each 
other  as  if  nothing  had  happened  ;  and  on  a  balmy  October  morning 
found  themselves  sitting  side  by  side,  with  arms  entwined,  happy  as 
long  separated  lovers. 

'  Oh,  my  own  little  Hildegarde  I  My  sisterling ! '  Hilda  cried,  for 
once  giving  way  to  German  ingenuous  expansiveness. 

*I  must  beg  that  you  will  not  unduly  excite  or  fatigue  my 
patient,'  interrupted  Dr.  Edouard  with  considerable  asperity.  He 
had  lingered  by  the  garden  gate  in  order  to  witness  the  meeting. 
*  No  late  hours,'  he  added,  *  no  immoderate  walks,  no  tricks  played 
with  the  invalid's  diet.' 

Hilda  looked  the  thought  she  was  too  impatient  to  utter.  She  had 
her  arrows  ready  to  fly  at  the  young  physician,  but  preferred  to  let 
him  go  in  peace.  And  the  sooner  he  went  the  better — so  her  looks 
said,  plainly  enough ;  no  retort  could  have  been  sharper. 

The  yoimg  Doctor,  evidently  both  out  of  patience  and  temper, 
bowed  and  went,  looking  back,  however,  at  the  charming  picture  he 
had  left  under  the  walnut  tree. 

Fair  Teutonic  maidens  of  a  certain  type  are  often  strangely  alike, 
and  a  stranger  coming  suddenly  upon  these  two  must  have  mistaken 
them  for  sisters.     Both  had  that  abundant  fair  brown  hair  which 
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lidds  so  mucli  beauty  to  German  girls ;  both  had  regular  features 
and  were  of  the  same  height,  possessing  figures  slender  as  yet,  but 
sure,  in  Teutons,  to  take  the  decided  outlines  characterising  their 
countrywomen  as  soon  as  they  have  passed  extreme  youth. 

When  you  came  to  expression,  and  that  intangible  self  proclaimed 
in  speech  and  gesture,  all  likeness  ceased.  Hildegarde,  in  her 
happiest  moods,  was  hardly  less  vivacious  than  Hilda,  but  hers  was 
a  vivacity  of  passion  rather  than  of  understanding,  whilst  Hilda's  in- 
tensity had  as  yet  nothing  to  do  with  feeling  and  sentiment. 

Hilda's  audacious,  aspiring  nature  craved  the  world  as  a  stage 
for  action — the  world  of  hazard,  of  action,  of  intrigue.  Hildegarde's 
notion  of  a  perfect  life  went  no  further  than  a  strong  arm  to  shield 
her  from  all  outward  ills,  and  a  chivalrous  heart  on  which  she  could 
rest  in  heaven-like  serenity. 

III. 

*  Heabt  of  gold !  kindest  of  men  I ' 

*  Insupportable  tyrant !  oflBcious  prig  I ' 

The  exclamations  were  uttered  by  both  girls  in  a  breath  as  the 
retreating  figure  of  Dr.  Edouard  vanished  behind  the  orchard  trees. 
They  looked  into  each  other's  faces  and  laughed  outright*  at  the 
incongruity  of  their  speeches. 

*  You  cannot  really  entertain  a  handsome  opinion  of  a  man  like 
that  ? '  Hilda  cried,  flushing  with  indignation  ;  *  a  man  who  evidently 
holds  women  only  good  to  be  trampled  on !  Recall  his  manner 
to  me.' 

She  rose  from  her  kneeling  postiure  at  her  friend's  feet,  and  there- 
upon with  admirable  mimetic  power,  somewhat  tinged  with  malice, 
imitated  Dr.  Edouard's  authoritative  speech  to  her  a  few  minutes  ago. 

The  caricature  was  so  perfect  that,  though  greatly  vexed  and 
mortified,  Hildegarde  could  not  restrain  another  merry  laugh. 

*  You  would  turn  the  very  saints  into  ridicule,'  she  said,  embracing 
the  mimic  with  the  passionate,  admiring  fondness  of  childish  days. 

*  But,  indeed,  Hilda,  you  must  learn  to  love  Dr.  Edouard.' 

*  Love  him ! '  cried  Hilda,  with  a  gesture  of  disgust ;  *  Heaven 
forbid !  We  are  taught  to  forgive  our  enemies,  but  there  is  nothing 
said  in  the  Catechism  against  making  fun  of  them.' 

*  I  am  sure  Dr.  Edouard  is  no  one's  enemy,  much  less  yours,  dear 
Hilda,'  replied  Hildegarde.  '  But  he  does  not  imderstand  your 
sprightly  ways,  and  like  all  doctors  he  is  somewhat  masterful.' 

*  His  masterfulness  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  profession ;  it  is 
inrooted  in  his  character.  No,  Hildegarde !  Ah !  pardon  me  for 
forgetting  the  difference  of  rank  between  us ' 

•The  princess  pressed  her  hand  deprecatingly,  and  Hilda  went  on, 
once  more  in  her  favourite  attitude,  kneeling  on  the  ground  beside  her 
firiend.  ^No,  it  is  not  professional  presumptuousness  I  should  ever 
complain  of  in  Dr.  Edouard  or  any  other  physician.     A  man  can  only 
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carry  his  purpose  by  means  of  authoritativeness.  But  I  see  in  him 
a  spirit  that  characterises  all  the  rising  young  men  of  our  day,  a 
spirit  of  antagonism  to  women.' 

*  Heavens,  Hilda,  what  may  you  mean  ?  Such  ideas  are  quite  new 
to  me.' 

*  I  mean  just  this :  that  Dr.  Edouard  recognises  in  me  the  typical 
woman  of  the  future,  a  woman  who  aspires  to  be  man's  equal  in 
everything.  Would  grandmamma  permit  it,  I  should  go  to  Ziirich 
now  for  the  purpose  of  studying  medicine  and  obtaining  my  medical 
diploma  there.     What  would  Dr.  Edouard  have  said  in  such  a  case  ? ' 

'  I  believe  he  is  quite  a  different  Dr.  Edouard  to  the  one  you  have 
in  your  imagination,'  Hildegarde  said,  blushing  deeply.  *  In  any  case 
you  must  love  him  for  my  sake.' 

*  I  would  love  the  arch-fiend  himself  for  your  sake,'  the  girl 
replied,  her  wild  mood  dashed  by  Hildegarde's  agitated  blush.  '  My 
own  little  sister,  what  ails  you  ? ' 

As  she  said  this,  looking  into  her  foster-sister's  face  with  deep 
concern,  Hildegarde's  embarrassment  had  increased.  She  turned 
away  her  face,  her  bosom  heaved,  Hilda  divined  that  she  was  on  the 
verge  of  bursting  into  tears. 

'  Do  not  forbid  me  to  weep,'  she  said,  putting  away  Hilda's  depre- 
catory hand.  *  Tears  are  the  only  medicine  I  need  now,  and,  you 
know '  (here  she  smiled  whilst  tlie  tears  ran  down),  *  I  have  been 
quite  well  for  days  past.     It  was  only  Dr.  Edouard's '* 

*  Spirit  of  domination,'  put  in  Hilda. 

*  Dr.  Edouard's  more  than  care  for  me  that  has  kept  me  an  invalid 
so  long,'  Hildegarde  added,  reprovingly.  *  I  am  well  enough  to 
weep  my  heart  out,  as  I  will,  as  I  must.  Oh,  Hilda !  my  sister,  my 
only  friend.  The  joy  of  it,  the  despair  of  it !  I  love  him.  I,  the 
Grand  Duke's  granddaughter,  I  love  Dr.  Edouard,  the  village 
doctor.' 

Hilda  was  not  to  be  dismayed,  at  least  outwardly. 

*  Love  is  the  sport  of  a  summer  day ;  it  comes  and  goes,'  she  said, 
whilst  the  princess  wept  on.  '  Let  love  of  Dr.  Edouard  make  you 
happy  whilst  it  can,'  she  added,  '  and  by-and-by '  (here  she  drew 
away  the  other's  hands  from  her  streaming  eyes),  *  by-and-by  you 
will  be  content  to  forget  romance  and  marry  some  fine  prince,  or 
king  it  may  be,  not  for  love,  but  for  things  more  durable.' 

*  You  jest,  or  I  should  feel  that  I  had  my  friend  no  longer.  You 
cannot  entertain  such  ideas  as  those,'  Hildegarde  said,  drying  her 
tears.  *  But  be  serious ;  let  me  take  counsel  with  you,  for  it  is  as  I 
say,  and  nothing  can  make  it  otherwise.' 

*  Then  I  see  little  counsel  to  be  given,  or  comfort  eitlier,  my  poor 
Hildegarde.     No  greater  misfortune  could  have  happened  to  you  1 ' 

*  Oh,  Hilda  I  I  feel  it ;  I  know  it.  The  mischief  is  done  and 
there  is  no  mending  it.' 

*  Nothing  in  the  way  of  presumption  on  his  part  would  astonish 
me.    Pray  forgive  the  speech,  darling,  I  will  be  careful  in  future! 
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But  that  yovb  should  be  able  to  overlook  his  plebeian  birth  and  man- 
ners ;  well,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  Hildegarde,  a  man  so  wanting  in 
polish  and  good  tone  ;  that  does  astonish  me ' 

*  You  are  doing  Dr.  Edouard  great  injustice.  Pray  listen,  Hilda. 
He  has  never  breathed  a  single  word  to  me  of  reciprocated  feeling  as 
yet.  The  imprudence,  the  want  of  propriety,  the  audacity,  are  all  on 
my  side.' 

*Are  you  not  sure  that  he  cares  for  you  then?'  asked  Hilda, 
unable  to  conceal  a  slight  shade  of  contempt.  Her  exalted  notions 
about  her  sex  were  receiving  a  considerable  shock. 

*  I  hope,  I  believe — yes.  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  loves  me,'  cried 
the  impulsive  Hildegarde  ;  '  only  of  course  pride  forbids  him  to  open 
his  lips — pride  and  the  tenderest  consideration  for  me.  He  does  not 
think  of  himself ' 

*  Then  he  is  wholly  unlike  the  rest  of  his  sex.  But  go  on,  my 
darling ;  I  interrupt.' 

*  You  must  have  noticed  a  look  of  trouble,  of  sorrow  not  unmixed 
with  joy,  in  his  countenance  during  these  last  few  days,'  resumed 
Hild^arde.  '  He  has  come  and  come,  although  you  know,  my  dear, 
I  have  been  absolutely  well  for  weeks  past ;  and  he  has  talked  of  a 
last  visit  so  reluctantly.  Oh,  Hilda  I '  (here  she  again  burst  into 
tears  and  leaned  her  face  against  her  friend's  breast),  '  tell  me  how 
things  may  come  right  between  us  two.' 

'  Courage,  courage !  tears  or  despondency  never  won  a  battle  yet, 
and  your  case  is  not  absolutely  hopeless.' 

*  Is  it  not  ?  What  can  happen  to  make  it  possible  for  Dr.  Edouard 
to  marry  me  ?  ' 

*  A  great  many  events  might  make  it  possible,'  Hilda  replied, 
with  mock  gravity.  'Annexation,  revolution,  a  Socialist  rising. 
Your  great-uncle's  independence  as  a  sovereign'  (here  she  spoke 
quite  seriously)  '  is  said  not  to  be  worth  a  twelvemonth's  purchase. 
Prussia's  mouth  has  long  been  watering  for  his  dominions,  as  all  the 
world  knows.' 

*  Indeed  I  had  no  idea  of  it,'  replied  the  young  princess,  some- 
what perplexed  as  to  the  bearing  of  Hilda's  prognostications  on  her 
future  and  that  of  Dr.  Edouard.  '  Would  annexation,  revolution,  or 
Socialist  risings  compel  my  great-uncle  to  retire  into  private  life 
then?' 

*  Most  likely ;  and  if  none  of  these  changes  were  to  take  place,' 
Hilda  said,  bent  on  cheering  up  her  companion  at  any  price,  *  a 
thousand  unlooked-for  possibilities  may  bring  about  the  fulfilment  of 
your  wishes.' 

*  You  think  of  a  thousand,  and  not  one  have  I  been  able  to  discern 
as  I  look  into  the  gloomy  future.  Oh,  Hilda  !  make  haste  and  tell 
me  what  they  are.' 

*  You  may  be  forgotten  six  years  now,  as  you  were  forgotten  six 
years  before.  You  would  be  of  age.  You  could  then  marry  Dr. 
Edouard.' 
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'  But  all  marriages  contracted  by  members  of  our  family  must 
be  ratified  by  the  Grand  Duke  himself.' 

'  The  Grand  Duke  may  die,  and  your  marriage  might  take  place 
before  the  Hereditary  Grand  Duke,  a  minor,  comes  of  age.' 

'  And  what  else  might  happen  ? '  Hildegarde  asked,  anxiously. 

'You  may  not  only  be  forgotten  for  six  years,  but  forgotten 
altogether.' 

*0h,  would  that  I  were!  That  would  be  bliss  indeed.  And 
what  else,  dearest  Hilda  ? ' 

'  You  may  wring  permission  from  thp  Grand  Duke  to  marry 
whom  you  please,  on  consenting  to  renounce  your  title.' 

'  Never  I  never !  You  do  not  know  my  great-uncle.  He  would 
let  me  shut  myself  up  in  a  convent,  or  remain  single,  a  wretched 
dependent,  all  my  days,  but  marry  a  humble  village  doctor  I  Never  ! ' 

'  Dr.  Edouard  may  discover  some  lapsed  title  of  nobility  in  his 
family.  He  may  buy  back  the  title,  may  oflFer  himself  as  your  suitor 
in  the  light  of  a  veritable  grandee.' 

'  Ah !  that,  I  fear,  is  hopeless  too.  He  is  too  proud,'  replied  the 
poor  girl.  '  Have  you  no  other  hopes  and  possibilities  to  place  before 
me,  Hilda  ? ' 

'  Hopes  and  possibilities  are  not  to  be  numbered.  They  are  like 
the  stars,  or  the  sands  of  the  sea.  But  I  will  tell  you  how  you  may 
be  saved,  for  once  and  for  all.' 

Hildegarde  flushed,  and  she  fixed  her  eyes  expectantly  on  her 
companion's  face. 

'  Your  fate,  like  that  of  every  other  reasonable  being,  is  in  your 
own  hands.  The  time  is  gone  by,  thank  Heaven,  when  a  girl  of  spirit 
is  treated  like  a  piece  of  merchandise  or  a  slave.  If  you  cannot 
compel  your  relations  to  sanction  your  marriage  with  Dr.  Edouard,  at 
least  they  cannot  force  you  into  marrying  anyone  else.  What  you 
have  to  do  is  this.  Suflfer  yourself  under  no  persuasions  or  threats  to 
be  led  into  contracting  an  engagement  till  you  are  of  age.  In  the 
meantime  the  marriage  laws  of  the  country  may  be  altered.  Or,  in 
case  of  the  Grand  Duke's  death — it  is  not  inhuman  to  foresee  the 
death  of  a  man  nearly  ninety — in  case  of  the  Grand  Duke's  death, 
you  may  obtain  permission  of  his  successor  to  marry  whom  you  please. 
Fortunately  for  you,  my  darling,  you  belong  only  to  a  collateral  branch 
of  this  proud  family,  and  if  you  could  slip  into  private  life  quietly 
and  without  scandal,  perhaps  your  cousins  and  second  cousins,  the 
haughty  princesses  who  seem  to  love  you  so  little,  might  not  be  ill- 
content.' 

*  They  hardly  know  me,  indeed.  I  have  been  kept  as  a  veritable 
prisoner  in  the  schoolroom,  and  the  only  two  souls  who  loved  me 
since  I  went  away  I  shall  never  see  again.  My  faithful  maid  is  dead, 
and  my  dear  old  governess,  Madame  Grace,  has  retmrned  to  her  own 
country.  How  can  I  ever  go  back  ?  If  I  could  only  believe  in  the 
future  you  place  before  me ! ' 

*  Well,  there  is  no  question  of  going  back  at  present,  and  to-day's 
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Grazette  reports  the  departure  of  the  court  for  Nice.  You  would 
only  l)e.an  extra  expense  (the  Grand  Duke's  parsimonious  ways  are 
well  known  by  his  faithful  subjects,  dear  Hildegarde !)  So  make 
your  mind  easy  that  you  will  be  here  when  Christmas  comes  to 
prepare  for  the  Christ-kind,  as  in  the  old  days.' 

Thus  saying,  Hilda  kissed  her  foster-sister  fondly,  and  brought 
back  smiles  to  that  sweet  questioning  face. 

*  Let  us  now  talk,  not  of  separation  and  dreariness,  but  of  little 
cheerful  things  we  have  to  do,'  she  added,  in  her  usual  superior, 
dominating  way.  *  I  will  at  once  procure  you  the  materials  for 
working  Dr.  Edouard  a  pair  of  slippers,  and  whilst  working  them  you 
can  tell  me  all  about  the  court,  and  the  grand  doings  there.  I  should 
like  it  a  thousand  times  better  than  any  novel.' 

Hildegarde  opened  her  eyes. 

*  Do  you  not  know  it  ? '  she  asked,  with  a  look  of  astonishment. 
'  I  know  as  little  of  these  tilings  as  when  I  went  away  six  years  ago. 
No,  Hilda,  I  want  nothing  so  much  as  to  talk  of  something  else,'  she 
added,  archly. 

But  Hilda's  curiosity  would  be  satisfied. 

*  Tell  me,  at  least,  what  became  of  you.  You  must  have  seen 
the  Grand  Duke  and  the  princesses  your  cousins.  You  must  have 
been  at  the  palace.' 

Again  Hildegarde  opened  wide  her  large  blue  eyes. 

*  From  the  day  that  I  left  you,'  she  said, '  I  have  been  lonelier 
than  a  prisoner.  Not  that  I  was  unhappy  or  unkindly  treated.  My 
dear  Madame  Grace !  my  good  kind  Hannchen  I  How  I  loved  them  I 
and  poor  Hannchen,  you  know,  is  dead.  But  I  will  tell  you  the 
whole  story  from  the  beginning.' 

Hilda  held  up  an  admonitory  finger. 

'  You  know  the  tyrant's  orders  I  Not  too  much  talking,  and  none 
that  can  distress  you,  as  yet.' 

Hildegarde  had  indeed  tears  in  her  eyes  as  she  mentioned  the 
Dame  of  her  maid  Hannchen,  and  she  could  not  resist  a  few  words 
more,  although  the  subject  evidently  distressed  her. 

*  I  lived  entirely  with  those  two,'  she  went  on ;  '  sometimes  in 
the  winter-palace,  sometimes  in  the  country,  but  never  when  the 
court  was  there.  And  just  as  I  had  quitted  the  schoolroom,  and  was 
to  be  introduced,  I  fell  ill  of  this  fever  caught  from  Hannchen.  I  do 
not  wonder  that  everybody  was  angry  with  me,  and  that  I  was  sent 
away ! ' 

'  Well,'  Hilda  said,  *  we  will  be  as  happy  now  as  the  day  is  long, 
and  I  will  talk  Dr.  Edouard  from  morning  to  night  if  you  will  only 
consent  to  take  me  back  as  your  companion — your  lectrice — that  is 
the  word.' 

*  Do  not  let  us  talk  of  going  back  at  all,'  Hildegarde  replied,  with 
a  deprecatory  shudder  ;  'although,  indeed,  for  a  time  life  might  be 
bearable  there  if  you  were  with  me.' 

*  So  we  will  first  make  up  our  minds  that  you  are  to  stay  with  us 
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for  months,  perhaps  years.  We  will  next  fully  persuade  ourselves 
that  on  your  return  no  engagement  will  be  forced  on  you,  and  that 
some  fortuitous  chain  of  events  may  render  your  marriage  with  Dr. 
Edouard  possible ;  and  lastly,  we  will  feel  certain  that  so  long  as  you 
have  to  be  at  the  Schloss  I  shall  obtain  permission  to  keep  you 
company.' 

'  How  delightfully  things  come  right  in  your  mind  always,  dear 
Hilda ! ' 

*  Things  were  never  intended  to  go  wrong  in  the  world,'  was  the 
reply.  '  If  we  all  knew  exactly  what  we  were  about,  and  what  we 
ought  to  be  about,  everybody's  life  would  run  as  smoothly  as  on 
wheels.     And  now  I  will  fetch  your  coffee.' 

(ro  h:  CQ7itinued,) 
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The  Claim  of  Tenant-right  for 
British  Farmers. 

rE  influeDce  of  the  last  Irish  Land  Act  could  not  fail  to  make 
itself  speedily  felt  in  a  novel  claim  of  Tenant-right  for  British 
fianners.  The  phrase  'tenant-right,'  it  is  true,  has  long  been  a 
familiar  watchword  of  agricultural  reform.  But  until  lately  this 
phrase  has  been  used  in  a  very  limited  acceptation.  The  custom  of 
Lincolnshire  tenant-right,  for  instance,  liberal  though  it  might  be, 
was  never  understood  to  extend  beyond  the  establishment  of  certain 
equities,  chiefly  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  unexhausted  value  of 
improvements,  as  between  outgoing  tenants  and  landlords  or  incoming 
tenants.^  Even  Ulster  tenant-right,  though  often  very  loosely  defined 
and  referred  to  a  fanciful  origin,  was  admitted  to  rest  upon  this  and 
BO  other  basis.  The  assumption  always  was  that  the  land  had  been 
originally  redeemed  from  its  prairie  state  by  the  tenant's  predecessors 
in  title,  and  that  a  second  property  in  it  had  thus  been  created,  with 
the  landlord's  consent,  which  possessed  a  marketable  value.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  Irish  '  tenants'  improvements,'  in  this  sense, 
were  specially  mentioned  by  Sir  William  Petty  more  than  2CX)  years 
ago,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  customary 
securities  for  such  improvements  still  prevailing  in  certain  Englidfi 
counties  are  of  a  very  ancient  date.  Estates  have  been  inherited  and 
£ELrms  have  been  taken  for  generations  subject  to  local  customs  of 
this  kind,  which  have  been  imported  by  law,  like  the  customs  <^ 
trade,  into  every  contract  between  landlord  and  tenant,  in  the  absence 
of  express  words  to  the  contrary.  The  utmost  that  was  claimed  for 
English  farmers  by  the  late  Mr.  Pusey  and  other  reformers  of  his 
school  was  that  the  best  existing  customs  should  be  expressly 
legalised  and  nationalised.  As  for  Scotch  farmers,  the  great  majority 
of  them  were  perfectly  content  with  the  nineteen-year  leases  so  long 
established  in  Scotland,  and  scorned  the  idea  of  legal  protection — 
except,  indeed,  against  the  ravages  of  hares  and  rabbits. 

The  modem  claim  of  Tenant-right  is  of  an  entirely  different 
nature,  and  is  advocated  on  principles  of  which  the  first  legislative 
recognition  is  to  be  found  in  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1 870.  By  giving 
tenants  an  indefeasible  claim  to  compensation  for  improvements, 
but,  far    more,  by   giving  them  a  beneficial    right  of  possession. 


*  In  Mr.  Dixon's  Law  of  the  Farm,  tenant-right  is  defined  as  *  the  claim  for 
remuneration  which  an  outgoing  agricultural  tenant  has  on  his  landlord  for  various 
operations  of  hnahandry,  the  ordicary  return  of  which  he  is  precluded  from  receiv- 
ing by  the  termination  of  his  tenancy.' 
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guarded  and  measured  by  a  heavy  penalty  on  '  disturbance,'  that  Act 
crippled  the  power  of  landlords  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  threw 
Ireland  back  from  a  system  of  tenure  by  contract  towards  a  system 
of  tenure  by  status.  From  that  moment  a  new  idea  of  agrarian 
relations  has  entered  the  minds  of  British  farmers.  At  last,  since 
the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1881,  it  has  shaped  itself  into  demands, 
reasonable,  indeed,  by  comparison  with  that  Act,  yet  quite  irrecon- 
cilable with  freedom  of  contract,  and  put  forth  under  the  authority  of 
the  Farmers'  Alliance  in  the  form  of  separate  bills  for  England  and 
Scotland  respectively.  The  leading  provisions  of  these  bills  are  the 
same,  but  certain  distinctive  features  in  them  require  separate  notice. 

The  main  principle  embodied  in  both  is  the  principle  of  absolute 
and  indefeasible  security  for  improvements  eflFected  by  tenants  on 
their  holdings,  or  acquired  under  the  enactments  of  the  Bill.  There 
is  no  distinction  between  '  present '  and  '  future '  tenancies,  between 
vested  and  prospective  interests.  '  From  and  after  the  passing  of 
the  Act,'  *  eve7'y  tenant '  will  have  the  privileges  conferred  by  it.  It 
is  true  that  a  saving  clause  is  afterwards  added,  reserving  to  tenants 
who  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  Act  the  benefit  of  any  custom  or 
agreement  in  favour  of  tenants.  But  there  is  no  saving  clause  pre- 
cluding tenants  who  have  already  specially  contracted  not  to  clidm 
such  privileges  as  the  Act  gives  from  claiming  those  very  pri\ilege8 
under  the  Act.  As  for  the  future, '  every  agreement,  condition,  or 
arrangement  which  purports  to  take  away  or  modify  the  rights  of  the 
tenant,'  as  declared  in  the  Act,  or  which  gives  him  any  motive  for 
waiving  those  rights,  is  to  be  simply  void. 

The  improvements  for  which  compensation  is  secured  by  these 
stringent  provisions  are  expressly  defined  to  include  *  anything  done 
by  the  tenant  of  a  holding  whereby  the  letting  value  of  the  holding 
is  increased.'  The  classification  of  improvements  sanctioned  by  the 
first  Irish  Land  Act  and  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  is  wholly 
ignored,  and  a  tenant  may  equally  recover  expenditure  on  a  trunk- 
drain,  model  farm-buildings,  or  the  ordinary  operations  of  good 
husbandry.  On  the  other  hand,  no  claim  to  compensation  for  dis- 
turbance, as  such,  is  recognised  by  the  Bill,  which,  in  this  respect, 
differs  materially  from  both  the  Irish  Land  Acts.  The  amount  of 
the  compensation  due  for  improvements,  however,  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  Irish  standard  of  Free  Sale  and  Fair  Rent.  It  is  to  consist 
of  the  sum  which  a  solvent  tenant  approved  by  the  Court  is  pre- 
pared to  give  for  the  holding,  either  at  the  existing  rent,  or  at  a 
rent  to  be  fixed,  in  the  last  resort,  by  the  Court.  On  the  produc- 
tion of  a  would-be  purchaser,  apparently  respectable,  the  landlord 
is  to  have  the  option  of  accepting  him  at  the  old  rent  for  a  period 
of  seven  years,  or  of  paying  what  this  applicant  may  have  offered. 
These  are  the  only  alternatives  left  open  to  him,  if  the  sale  takes 
place  within  the  last  year  of  a  tenancy.  But  it  is  provided  that 
at  any  time,  not  less  than  one  year  before  the  end  of  a  tenancy,  the 
landlord  may  give  notice  of  a  claim  to  increase,  or  a  tenant  may 
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give  notice  of  a  claim  to  decrease,  the  rent  for  the  purpose  of  esti- 
mating the  tenant-right.  If  they  should  fail  to  agree,  the  Court 
is  to  be  invoked  and  to  settle  the  rent  for  a  period  of  seven  years, 
looking  only  to  natural  causes  of  increase  or  decrease  in  value,  and 
not  to  any  increased  value  due  to  a  tenant's  improvements,  or  any 
diminished  value  due  to  a  tenant's  default. 

In  comparing  these  clauses  with  those  of  the  last  Irish  Land 
Act,  it  will  be  observed  that,  besides  the  exclusion  of  compensation 
for  disturbance,  the  English  and  Scotch  Bills  show  more  regard  for 
a  landlord's  just  rights.  For  instance,  under  the  Irish  Land  Act, 
the  benefit  of  increased  value  due  to  a  rise  in  agricultural  prices,  the 
opening  of  a  railway,  or  the  extension  of  a  town,  might  be  exclusively 
reaped  by  the  tenant,  if  the  Court  should  take  a  liberal  view  of 
tenant-right ;  whereas,  imder  these  Bills,  no  increased  value  due  to 
any  cause  but  a  tenant's  own  industry  could  be  put  to  his  credit. 
So,  again,  the  statutory  term  under  these  Bills  is  seven  years,  instead 
of  fifteen,  as  under  the  Irish  Land  Act.  But  it  is  further  to  be 
observed  that  under  the  Engb'sh  Bill  nothing  that  can  be  called 
fixity  of  tenure  is  guaranteed  to  existing  tenants :  no  tenant  can  apply 
to  have  a  fair  rent  fixed  and  a  statutory  term  granted,  in  order  that  he 
may  remain  on  his  farm.  Where  a  landlord  does  not  give  notice, 
two  years  before  the  end  of  a  tenancy,  that  he  declines  to  renew  the 
contract  of  tenancy,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  renews  it  for  the 
same  term,  at  the  same  rent,  and  on  the  same  conditions  as  before ; 
and  if  in  such  a  case  the  landlord  and  tenant  should  disagree  about 
the  rent,  it  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  Court.  But  the  landlord  is  to  have 
an  absolute  right  of  resuming  possession  with  two  years'  notice, 
subject  only  to  the  tenant's  claim  for  improvements. 

Both  of  these  Bills,  however,  go  further  still  in  the  recognition  of 
landlord-right,  as  the  counterpart  of  tenant-right.  In  accordance 
with  the  principle  advocated  by  Mr.  Butt  for  Ireland,  they  give  the 
landlord  a  new  and  stringent  remedy  for  the  deterioration  of  his 
land.  If  a  tenant  does  anything  to  diminish  the  letting-value  of  a 
holding,  the  landlord  may  apply  to  the  Court,  which  may  grant  an 
injunction  to  restrain  him,  or  may  impose  a  penalty  by  way  of 
damages ;  and  if  the  tenant  should  persist,  the  Court  may  dispossess 
him,  on  such  terms  as  it  thinks  fit.  The  same  course  may  be  taken 
if  a  tenant  &ils  to  pay  an  instalment  of  rent ;  and  here,  again,  the 
Court  is  to  have  the  power  of  ordering  him  to  be  evicted.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Bills  provide  for  the  entire  abolition  of  distress  and 
hypothec,  and  are  obviously  designed  to  secure  for  the  tenant  entire 
freedom  of  cultivation ;  for  they  declare  that  on  any  application 
against  a  tenant  for  an  alleged  breach  of  contract,  the  Court  shall 
assess  damages  solely  with  reference  to  its  effect  on  letting  value ;  and, 
moreover,  that  covenants  for  re-entry  shall  not  be  construed  strictly, 
but  that  redress  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  an  injunction  or 
damages.  But  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  such  provisions  would 
prevail  against  express  covenants  in  a  lease  or  agreement  before  any 
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Court  except  that  constituted  by  the  Bill.  This  Court  is  to  consist 
in  England  of  a  County  Court  judge,  with  two  agricultural  experts 
as  assessors,  chosen  from  a  panel  to  be  nominated  by  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  in  the  County  Court  district.  In  Scotland  it  is  to  consist 
of  the  sheriff  of  the  county  and  two  assessors,  one  nominated  by  the 
landlord  and  the  other  by  the  tenant.  In  both  countries  the  decision 
of  the  Court  is  to  be  final,  and  without  appeal,  so  that  it  will  be  the 
most  arbitrary  tribunal  of  first  instance  in  Great  Britain. 

Other  clauses  of  the  English  Bill  provide  for  the  deduction  of 
three-fourths  of  the  rates,  and  of  the  whole  of  the  tithe,  from  the 
rent  payable  by  the  tenant — points  on  which  the  Scotch  Bill   isj 
silent.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Scotch  Bill  guarantees  virtual  fixity 
of  tenure  to  any  tenant  who  gives  notice  to  his  landlord  of  his  desire 
to  hold  on,  instead  of  seeking  compensation.     He  is,  thereupon,  to 
acquire  a  fresh  term  *  of  the  same  character  as  his  existing  contract 
of  tenancy,'  and  at  the  same  rent,  imless  the  rent  has  been  altered  by 
mutual  agreement  or  by  the  Court.     The  importance  of  this  pro- 
vision is  even  greater  than  appears  at  first  sight.     The  word  tenant 
is  explicitly  defined  in  the  Scotch  Bill,  though  not  in  the  English,  to 
include  his  successors  in  title ;  and  these  successors  in  title,  under 
both  of  the  Bills,  are  to  be  his  assignees,  legatees,  or  personal  repre- 
sentatives.     In  Scotland,  therefore,   every  tenancy  would  at  once 
become,  in  effect,  an  hereditable  property,  and  those  who  may  have 
taken  a  lease  a  few  months  ago,  under  the  most  positive  conditions  of 
giving  up  possession  at  the  end  of  it,  would  be  invested  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen  with  an  estate  as  permanent  as  that  of  their  landlords.    A 
significant  clause  in  both  these  Bills  enables  a  tenant  to  assign  his 
charge  (for  compensation)  either  absolutely,  or  by  way  of  security, 
to  any  person.     The  interests  of  money  lenders,  and  of  trading  firms 
patronised  by  farmers,  have,  therefore,  not  been  forgotten. 

A  second  Bill,  adopted  with  slight  reservations  by  the  Scottish 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  embodies  the  same  principles  in  a  different 
form.     It  gives  tenants  a  right  of  free  sale,  under  similar  conditions, 
governs  current  leases,  and  imports  the  Hares  and  Eabbits  Bill  into 
all  such  leases,  but  provides  effective  safeguards  against  dilapidations 
by  tenants,  and  enables  sums  paid  as  tenants'  compensation  to  be 
charged  upon  the  land.     It  does  not  give  fixity  of  tenure,  but  it  does 
concede  absolute  freedom  of  cultivation,  and  not  only  does  it  allow 
tenants  an  indefeasible  right  to  obtain  compensation  for  *  improve- 
ments'  of  every  possible  kind,  but  it  implies  that  the  measure  of  such 
compensation  is  to  be  the  whole  resulting  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
land.     Apparently,  nothing  is  to  be  deducted  therefrom  except  *  any 
specific  benefit  in  material,  labour,  or  money,'  which  the  landlord 
may  have  contributed,  so  that  he  would  probably  find  himself  ex- 
cluded from  the  *  unearned  increment.'    The  whole  ordinary  adminis- 
tration of  the  Act,  in  respect  of  compensation,  is  placed  in  the  hands^ 
not  of  the  sheritf,  but  of  a  single  referee,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
sheriff,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  even  the  sheriff  can  reverse  the 
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decisions  of  this  fanctionary,  except  as  to  costs.  But  a  special  juris- 
diction of  portentous  latitude  is  reserved  to  the  sheriff  himself,  who 
is  empowered,  on  summary  petition,  to  revise  any  current  lease,  to 
revalue  the  farm  and  fix  a  judicial  rent,  or  even  to  cancel  the  lease 
jdtogether.  His  judgment,  moreover,  is  to  be  ^  conclusive  and  final, 
and  not  reversible  in  any  Court  of  Review.'  Happily,  this  clause  is 
still  under  consideration,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  will 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  Bill 

Of  course,  the  most  distinctive  feature  common  to  all  these  Bills 
is  the  unconditional  and  undisguised  surrender  of  Contract  as  the 
basis  of  agricultural  relations.     Sir  Henry  Maine  tells  us  that  in  all 
progressive  societies  the  movement,  from  a  juridical  point  of  view, 
lias  been  a  movement  from  Status  to  Contract.     We  have  seen,  how- 
ever, that  of  late  years,  and  especially  since  the  Irish  Land  Act  of 
1870,  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  in  this  country  to  demand 
a  reversal  of  this  movement  by  legislative  force.     The  Irish  tenant- 
right  party  and  their  English  supporters  have  openly  demanded  that 
all  dealings  between  landlord  and  tenant  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
domain  of   Contract.     With  strange  inconsistency,  the  very  same 
school  of  agrarian  reformers  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  unrestricted 
freedom  in  all  other  transactions  relating  to  land.     They  inveigh, 
with  justice,  against  the  legal  trammels  of  Entail  and  Settlement ; 
they  ask,  with  some  ignorance  but  with  much  reason,  why  the  sale 
of  land  should  not  be  as  simple  as  that  of  shares  or  pictures ;  and 
they  apply,  without  reservation,  all  the  maxims  of  Free  Trade  to 
landownership  and  land-transfer.     Not  only  so,  but  they  dwell  with 
pectdiar  emphasis  on  the  right  and  capacity  of  tenant-farmers  to 
contract  freely  with  every  other  class  of  human  beings  except  their 
landlords.     As  has  been  well  said, '  the  man  who,  on  account  of  the 
severe  competition  for  land,  requires  to  be  emancipated  from  his 
contract,  is  the  very  man  who  wants  to  avail  himself  of  that  com- 
petition to  exact  the  last  farthing  he  can  wrench  out  of  a  purchaser, 
when  he  sells  his  farm.'     His  agreements  about  the  course  of  cultiva- 
tion or  duration  of  his  tenure,  made  with  the  fullest  knowledge  of  all 
the  circumstances,  are  to  be  set  aside  like  those  of   a  child  or  a 
lunatic,  and,  no  matter  how  low  his  rent,  he  is  not  to  have  the  power 
of  for^;oing  any  one  of  the  privileges  offered  to  him  by  the  statute. 
But  he  must  be  left  perfectly  free  to  contract  with  the  manure-mer- 
chant, the  maker  of  agricultiu-al  implements,  the  banker,  or  the  local 
usurer ;  in  those  relations  he  is  to  be  treated  as  a  shrewd  man  of 
business,  and   the  slightest  attempt  to  protect  him  against  their 
importunities  or  extortions  would  be  ridiculed  as  an  insult  to  his 
intelligence.     Surely  it  is  diflBcult  to  reconcile  these  opposite  modes 
of  regarding  the  same  class.     Surely  it  is  not  self-evident  that  con- 
tracts for  the  hire  of  land,  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  calls  them,  are  so 
radically  different  from  all  other  contracts  as  to  call  for  the  minute 
regulation  which  formerly  prevailed,  under  tribal  ownership,  in  the 
Irish  Sept  and  the  Hindoo  Village  Community.     There  may  be,  and 
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there  are,  good  reasons  why  they  should  be  watched  by  the  State 
with  special  care,  and  even  subjected  to  special  rules  of  law ;  but  it 
has  yet  to  be  shown  why  they  should  be  controlled  by  that  system  of 
official  tutelage  established  under  the  Irish  Land  Act. 

That  Act,  if  it  can  be  defended  at  all,  must  be  defended  by 
historical,  political,  sentimental,  or  economical  reasons  which  have 
no  application  to  England  or  Scotland.  Neither  English  nor  Scotch 
tenants,  as  a  class,  have  virtually  inherited  their  land,  or  erected 
homesteads  upon  it,  or  made  or  maintained  substantial  improve- 
ments, or  been  treated  by  the  landlord,  the  agent,  their  neighbours, 
or  any  one  else,  as  part-owners.  They  do  not  resemble  copyholders 
in  the  smallest  degree,  being  essentially  the  creatures  of  contract, 
and  not  of  custom;  especially  in  Scotland,  where  the  contract  is 
usually  made  afresh  every  nineteen  years,  in  the  most  binding  and 
explicit  form — that  of  a  lease.  There  is  no  pretence  of  an  unhealthy 
competition  for  agricultural  holdings,  nor  can  it  be  alleged  that,  for 
want  of  manufacturing  enterprise,  a  farmer's  son  without  a  farm  has 
no  alternative  but  emigration  or  the  workhouse.  On  the  contrary, 
farms  have  long  been  more  plentiful  than  good  tenants,  and  the 
attractions  of  other  pursuits  are  such,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
the  colonies,  that  it  is  now  difficult  to  keep  a  good  tenant,  except  on 
very  liberal  terms.  On  what  ground,  then,  is  compulsory  Tenant- 
right  demanded  for  British  farmers,  in  a  form  which  involves  the 
principle  of  the  Irish  three  F's,  however  modified  in  degree,  and 
which  is  designed  to  override  existing  agreements  ? 

This  question  is  assuredly  not  answered  in  any  of  the  manifestoes 
hitherto  issued  by  the  advocates  of  compulsory  Tenant-right.  We 
must,  therefore,  endeavour  to  deal  with  it  for  ourselves,  not  for- 
getting that  in  these  Bills  the  protection  conceded  is  not  wholly 
one-sided,  but  embraces  to  some  extent  the  landlord's  interests,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  tenant.  One  thing  is  clear.  The  argument  for 
compulsory  Tenant-right  in  Great  Britain  essentially  rests  on  grounds 
of  expediency,  and  hardly  at  all  on  grounds  of  justice.  Here  and 
there,  no  doubt,  there  may  be  cases  of  an  English  or  Scotch  land- 
lord confiscating  his  tenant's  improvements,  or  raising  the  rent 
unfairly  upon  him.  But  the  cases  are  far  more  numerous  in  which 
the  tenant,  beggaring  out  the  land,  confiscates  his  landlord's  capital ; 
and  in  both  classes  of  cases  the  parties  might  have  protected  them- 
selves by  inserting  and  enforcing  proper  clauses  in  their  agreements 
Even  when  such  clauses  are  inserted,  there  is  much  truth  in  the 
saying  that  they  are  good  against  the  landlord,  but  not  against  the 
tenant,  who  is  far  more  likely  to  incur  bankruptcy,  and  who,  if  he 
should  fail  in  asserting  the  rights  of  strength,  can  usually  fell  back 
on  the  privileges  of  weakness.  If,  then,  we  are  not  only  to  place 
agricultural  relations  in  future  under  a  rigid  and  uniform  system,  but 
to  interfere  directly  with  vested  interests,  our  action  must  be  justified 
by  some  very  strong  reason  of  policy,  if  not  of  necessity.  Such  a 
reason  was  pleaded  in  favour  of  the  Ground  Game  Bill,  which,  how- 
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ever,  was  not  forcibly  applied  to  existing  leases.  Although  it  was 
obvious  that  feirmers  might  easily  recoup  themselves  for  the  ravages 
of  game  by  stipulating  for  a  ^  game  rent,'  or  might  decline  clauses 
reserving  game  to  the  landlord,  and  although,  in  these  days  of  Free 
Trade,  excessive  game  preserving  has  little  influence  on  the  national 
food  supplies,  it  was  felt  that  an  extreme  exercise  of  sporting  rights 
by  one  man  over  land  occupied  by  another  was  prejudicial  to  interests 
broader  and  higher  than  mere  agricultural  interests.  Let  us  now 
consider  whether  equally  cogent  reasons  can  be  advanced  in  favour  of 
compulsory  Tenant-right,  and,  if  so,  how  it  should  be  limited. 

Now,  granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  a  tenant  ought  to 
have  an  indefeasible  right  of  compensation  for  all   improvements 
which  increase  the  letting  value,  why  should  the  amount  of  this  com- 
pensation be  determined  by  free  sale  instead  of  by  public  valuation, 
and  why   should   the  landlord  be   deprived  of  his  right  to  select 
another  tenant  ?     Of  course,  the  special  virtue  of  Free  Sale,  in  the 
eyes  of  its  bigoted  adherents,  is  that  it  implicitly  converts  a  tenant 
into  a  part-owner,  but  it  is  precisely  this  double  ownership  which  it 
is  most  important  to  discourage  from  every  economical  point  of  view. 
Moreover,  it  is  easy  to  show  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  separate 
the  value  of  goodwill  from  the  value  of  improvements,  and  therefore 
how  unfairly  a  tenant's  right  to  sell  the  latter  in  open  market  would 
sometimes  operate  on  the  landlord's  interest.     Suppose  that  6  holds 
a  farm  of  A,  and  has  made  improvements  which  are  worth  200^.  at 
a  fiedr  valuation.     But  C,  who  may  be  a  railway  contractor,  or  a  manu- 
fstcturer,  or  a  tradesman  with  large  business  premises  close  at  hand, 
is  willing  to  ofier  yxl.  or  i,oooi.  for  the  right  of  occupation,  not 
because  the  improvements  are  worth  so  much,  but  because  the  land 
itself  has  an  exceptional  value  for  him.     Is  B  to  pocket  the  whole 
price  of  this  latent  value,  and  may  not  A,  the  owner  of  the  soil, 
make  his  own  terms  with  the  new  tenant,  after  paying  B  lool.  ? 
But,  again,  under  the  plan  of  free  sale  formulated  in  these  Bills,  the 
door  is  opened  to  unlimited  fraud,  and  there  could  be  no  possible 
security  against  a  fictitious  applicant  being  put  forward  to  ofier  a 
fancy  price  for  the  improvements.     It  is  hopeless  for  a  Court  to 
ascertain  whether  a  man  has  '  suflScient  means '  of  his  own  to  culti- 
vate a  &rm,  or  whether  the  objections  of  the  landlord  to  him  are 
^  reasonable.'     The  highest  bidder  in  the  tenant-right  market  is  not 
imlikely  to  be  the  least  eligible  as  a  tenant;  and  the  less  eligible  he 
might  be  as  a  tenant,  the  greater  would  be  the  necessity  for  the 
landlord  to  buy  him  off.     Hitherto,  the  stock  argument  against  dis- 
tress and  hypothec  has  been  that  landlords  are  thus  encouraged  to 
accept  men  of  straw  for  tenants.     If  this  clause  should  become  law, 
they  would  be  often  compelled  to  accept  men  of  straw  on  pain  of  a 
heavy  pecuniary  fine. 

No  doubt  *  Free  Sale,'  once  conceded,  involves  '  Fair  Bent,'  for 
no  tenant  could  obtain  a  full  price  for  his  improvements  from  his 
successor,  if  the  landlord  were  able  to  raise  the  rent  in  proportion* 
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It  is,  in  fact,  a  cardinal  objection  to  free  sale  that,  under  a  specious 
name,  it  really  puts  an  end  to  all  freedom  in  contracts  for  the  hire  of 
land.    True,  it  is  not  proposed  to  establish  in  England  a  periodical 
adjudication  of  rents,  such  as  became  a  necessity  for  Ireland  wh«i 
fixity  of  tenure  was  there  introduced,  and  such  as  becomes  a  neces- 
sity for  Scotland,  under  the  Farmers'  Alliance  Bill  granting  a  similar 
fixity  of  tenure,  at  the  option  of  Scotch  farmers.     The  Bill  for  Eng- 
land ostensibly  leaves  the  parties  free  to  decide  whether  the  existing 
contract  of  tenancy  shall  be  renewed  at  all,  and  it  is  only  where  they 
are  willing  to  renew  it   that  a  compulsory  jurisdiction   over  the 
future  rent  is  vested  in  the  Court.     But  it  will  be  renewed  ipso  facto 
on  the  old  conditions  unless  two  years'  notice  be  given ;  and  whereas 
in  prospect  of  renewal  the  tenant  will  have  the  right  of  getting  the 
rent  adjusted  by  the  Court,  and  whereas,  if  it  should  not  be  renewed, 
he  will  retain  the  same  right  with  a  view  to  a  sale,  the  landlord's 
power  of  getting  the  market  value  for  the  use  of  his  land  will  be 
reduced  to  an  infinitesimal  minimum.     Probably  in  England  it  will 
be  easier  to  find  capable  and  honest  assessors  to  fix  the  standard  of 
rent  than  it  is  in  Ireland,  but  no  official  valuation  can  approach  in 
fairness  to  an  open  bargain,  where  both  parties  are  free.     One  illus- 
tration of  the  difference  may  perhaps  suffice.     Under  the  Farmers' 
Alliance  Bill  the  Court  is  prohibited,  and  justly  prohibited,  from 
considering  anything  but  present  value  as  affected  by  past  acts  or 
circumstances.     But  the  {urness  of  a  rent  to  be  paid  in  future  may 
depend  entirely  on  future  acts  or  circumstances,  such  as  the  execution 
of  drainage  by  either  party,  or  the  prospective  extension  of  a  rail- 
way.    These  £dl-important  elements  are  excluded  from  calculation — 
as,  indeed,  they  must  be,  if  the  Court  is  to  assess  rents — and  the  result 
may  be  monstrously  imjust  either  to  landlord  or  tenant. 

We  must,  therefore,  reject  the  claim  of  Free  Sale  and  judicial 
rents,  still  more  that  of  fixity  of  tenure,  for  British  farmers.  In- 
deed, a  disposition  has  already  been  shown  by  influential  members 
of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  to  recede  from  the  demand  of  Free  Sale, 
the  concession  of  which  is  the  basis  of  the  Irish  Land  Act.  It  is 
demonstrable  that  all  the  advantages  which  can  possibly  be  derived 
firom  these  privileges  could  be  obtained  by  a  liberal  system  of  leases ; 
and  it  is  not  demonstrable,  nor  is  it  true  in  fact,  that  British  farmers 
are  unable  to  procure  such  leases  from  their  landlords.  The  more 
tenants  are  assimilated  to  copyholders,  as  they  are  by  the  three  Fs, 
the  more  is  the  landlord's  interest  in  the  partnership  diminished. 
The  present  generation  of  tenants  might  gain  something  which  they 
had  not  earned.  But  the  inevitable,  though  gradual  withdrawal  of 
landlords'  capital,  now  virtually  lent  to  farmers  at  a  minimum  rate 
of  interest,  and  the  gradual  and  the  rapid  accumulation  of  debt  on 
the  security  of  tenant-right,  would  surely  render  farming  less  profit- 
able for  the  next  generation.  Nor  has  even  a  prima  fadt  case 
been  shown  for  this  agrarian  revolution,  especially  in  the  present 
state  of  agriculture.    The  historical  conditions,  which  are  supposed 
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to  justify  the  three  Fs  in  Ireland,  have  no  place  in  Great  Britain. 
No  Englishman  or  Scotchman  is  compelled  to  hire  land  at  all. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  those  who  may  wish  to  do  so  could 
procure  it  on  easier  terms.  Indeed,  so  far  as  we  can  foresee,  British 
farmers  rather  than  landlords  are  likely  in  future  to  be  masters  of 
the  land  market.  If  there  be  a  class  of  British  tenants  which  needs 
legislative  protection  against  the  extortion  of  landlords,  it  is  as- 
suredly not  the  class  of  agricultural  tenants,  but  that  of  small  house^ 
holders  and  lodgers  in  great  towns.  A  few  owners  of  house  property 
in  the  artisans'  quarter  of  a  manufacturing  centre  may  possess  a 
monopoly  infinitely  more  oppressive  than  the  so-called  monopoly  of 
agricultural  landlords,  and  the  cottage-tenants  of  agricultural  land- 
lords are  far  more  defenceless  than  the  farm-tenants.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  a  Householders'  Fair  Rent  Alliance  has  already  been 
formed  against  ground-landlords,  and  it  ought  in  reason  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  formation  of  a  Lodgers'  Fair  Rent  Alliance  against 
householders.  It  may  be  said,  no  doubt,  that,  after  all,  house- 
holders, town  lodgers,  and  cottagers  are  free  to  migrate  elsewhere. 
But  then  may  not  this  argument  be  applied,  and  with  much  greater 
force,  to  farm-tenants,  for  whose  exclusive  benefit  a  modified  version 
of  the  Irish  three  Ps  is  now  demanded  as  an  act  of  justice  ? 

It  is  an  entirely  different  question  whether  a  statutable  Tenant- 
right,  in  the  sense  of  a  right  to  compensation  for  the  unexhausted 
value  of  improvements,  is  not  defensible  on  grounds  of  policy.  ^  It 
is  quite  possible  to  conceive  that,  under  a  land-system  so  highly 
artificial  as  that  of  England,  inveterate  customs  may  have  grown 
up,  inconsistent  with  the  real  interests  of  landlords  as  well  as  tenants, 
and  only  to  be  counteracted  by  the  superior  force  of  law.  .  .  . 
Society  cannot  always  afibrd  to  wait  until  economical  principles  have 
vindicated  themselves,  perhaps  at  a  ruinous  cost  to  consumers,  in  the 
course  of  generations.'  *  From  this  point  of  view  there  are  very 
strong,  if  not  conclusive,  arguments  in  favour  of  giving  tenants  an 
indefeasible  right  of  compensation  for  improvements  of  a  certain 
kind,  and  landlords  a  summary  remedy,  in  lieu  of  distress,  against 
certain  de&ults  on  the  part  of  tenants.  The  precedents  for  such  an 
interference  with  contract  are  too  numerous  to  be  cited ;  it  is  enough 
to  point  out  that  if  agreements  '  in  restraint  of  trade '  may  properly 
be  invalidated,  so  also  may  agreements  '  in  restraint  of  agriculture.' 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  an  indefeasible  right  of  compensation 
should  be  extended  to  '  anything  done  by  the  tenant  whereby  the 
letting  value  of  the  holding  is  increased.'  So  long  as  the  agricul- 
tural system  of  Great  Britain  is  one  of  tenancy,  it  is  by  no  means 
expedient  to  encourage  the  tenant  in  undertaking  permanent  im- 
provements, which  ought  to  be  executed,  if  at  all,  by  the  landlord. 
Tenants  have  rarely  more  than  enough  capital  for  the  proper  cultiva- 
tion of  their  farms.  If  they  should  enter  upon  large  building,  drainage. 


*  Bxodiick'B  EngKih  Zand  and  English  Zandlcrds,  part  iv.  ch.  ii. 
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or  reclamation  works,  they  would  usually  do  it  on  borrowed  money, 
and  could  not  be  expected  to  do  it  with  due  regard  to  the  general 
benefit  of  the  estate.  The  '  value  of  the  holding '  might  be  in- 
creased, but  the  landlord  might  have  good  reasons  for  subdividing 
the  holding  or  consolidating  it  with  another,  in  which  case  the  so- 
called  improvement  might  be  actually  detrimental.  It  is  only  in 
respect  of  agricultural  tenancies  that  so  unreasonable  a  pretension 
would  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  If  a  house  and  garden  were  let 
by  the  year  in  the  suburbs  of  a  town,  no  one  would  dream  of  claim- 
ing for  the  tenant  a  right  to  erect  villas  in  the  garden  at  his  own 
pleasure,  and  to  receive  compensation  if  '  the  letting  value  of  the 
holding '  were  increased  thereby.  Such  a  claim  is,  in  fiwt,  incon- 
sistent with  full  proprietorship,  and  full  proprietorship  was  always 
recognised  as  the  highest  ideal  of  land  tenure,  until  retrograde  ideas 
were  propagated  by  the  supporters  of  the  Irish  Land  Act. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  landlord  could  suflfer  any  injury,  while  a 
new  spirit  might  be  infused  into  British  agriculture,  if  an  indefeasible 
right  of  compensation  were  secured  to  every  tenant  for  outlay  essen- 
tial to  good  husbandry,  under  the  conditions  of  modem  farming. 
Whether  or  not  the  various  forms  of  such  outlay  are  adequately 
enumerated  under  the  third-class  improvements  of  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act,  does  not  affect  the  fundamental  principle.  That 
principle  is  that  where  it  is  of  paramoimt  importance  to  establish  a 
general  sense  of  security,  and  where  free  contract  has  failed  to  do  so, 
the  State  may  legitimately  effect  it  by  Act  of  Parliament,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  parties  concerned ;  since  the  sense  of  security  may 
actually  add  a  new  value  to  land,  without  robbing  anyone.  To  this 
extent,  and  to  this  extent  only,  the  interests  of  consumers,  so  freely 
invoked  in  support  of  Tenant-right,  are  really  concerned  in  its  recog- 
nition.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  devise  a  mode  of  limiting  inde- 
feasible Tenant-right.  The  simplest  plan  would  be  to  frame  clauses, 
defining  ordinary  acts  of  good  husbandry,  giving  an  outgoing  tenant 
an  absolute  right  to  compensation  for  their  unexhausted  value,  and 
creating  a  machinery  whereby  that  right  should  be  enforced.  But 
a  gentler  and,  perhaps,  more  effective  method  of  securing  the  same 
end,  would  be  to  make  the  compulsory  enactments  operative  only 
where  the  parties  should  have  failed  to  embody  their  agreement  in  a 
lease  of  a  certain  duration.  Had  the  well-known  principle  of  the 
leases  granted  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  been  generally  adopted 
throughout  England,  it  is  probable  that  no  wide-spread  demand  for 
indefeasible  Tenant-right  would  have  arisen.  It  is  equally  probable 
that  if  indefeasible  Tenant-right  were  established  by  law,  in  defEiult 
of  a  lease,  the  practice  of  granting  leases  would  again  become  a 
national  custom,  as  it  was  in  the  last  century. 

Doubtless  this  would  not  satisfy  the  latest  claim  of  Tenant- 
right  for  British  farmers,  as  embodied  in  the  Bills  already  discussed. 
But  that  claim  will  not  bear  a  close  examination  by  the  light  of  any 
economical  or  moral  standard.     In  its  broaden  features  it  is  copied 
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from  the  last  Irish  Land  Act,  and  breathes,  like  it,  the  spirit  of  class 
legislation.  If  the  application  of  the  new  law  were  to  be  prospective 
only,  it  would  be  open  to  none  but  economical  objections ;  but^  so  far 
as  it  is  retrospective,  it  would  most  unjustly  enrich  the  present  race 
of  farmers  at  the  expense  of  their  landlords  and  their  successors — 
not  excluding  labourers  ambitious  to  become  the  possessors  of  farms. 
For  every  new  tenant  would  of  course  have  to  pay  a  heavy  valuation 
on  entry,  and  would  be  all  the  less  able  to  offer  a  fair  rent.  What 
pretence  of  justice  can  there  be  for  thus  burdening  future  occupiers 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  present  occupiers?  How  can  a 
man  who  took  a  farm  last  year,  at  a  certain  rent,  subject  to  a 
year's  notice  to  quit,  and  with  a  full  knowledge  that  his  improve- 
ments might  then  become  his  landlord's  property,  honestly  call 
upon  the  Legislature  to  convert  these  into  his  own  property,  and 
to  give  him  the  option  of  selling  them  or  holding  on  at  a  judicial 
rent  ?  However  disguised,  and  however  qualified,  this  means  confis- 
cation, and  would  soon  be  acknowledged  as  confiscation  by  the  very 
class  on  whose  behalf  it  is  demanded,  if  it  should  ever  be  applied  to 
cottages  and  gardens  held  of  farmers  by  farm -labourers.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Legislature  to  resist  such  a  claim  as  firmly  as  it  would 
resist  an  equally  plausible  claim,  on  behalf  of  consumers,  to  restrict 
the  price  of  farm  produce,  or,  on  behalf  of  labourers,  to  fix  a  minimum 
rate  of  farm  wages.  It  is  certain  that,  before  1870,  no  English 
statesman  or  economist  of  repute  would  have  entertained  the  idea  for 
a  moment.  It  is  equally  certain  that,  with  the  one  ominous  excep- 
tion of  the  Irish  Land  Act,  no  precedent  can  be  cited  for  so  violent  a 
disturbance  of  agricultural  contracts  firom  the  legislation  of  modem 
Europe  or  America.  In  other  countries,  where  the  devolution  of 
landed  property  is  strictly  prescribed  by  law,  absolute  freedom  is 
allowed  in  agreements  of  tenancy,  and  existing  contracts  are  held 
absolutely  sacred.  The  French  Code,  which  lays  down  certain  rules 
of  compensation,  expressly  authorises  the  parties  to  contract  them- 
selves out  of  its  provisions,  which  they  usually  do.  It  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  England,  the  mother  of  Free  Frade,  and  the  strong- 
hold of  liberty  against  communism,  should  be  the  first  of  civilised 
nations  to  adopt  an  agrarian  code  manifestly  based  on  a  communistic 
theory. 

Geokge  C.  Brodrick. 


• 
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Dr.  Sheridan. 

AMONG  Swift's  Irish  friends  none  is  so  interesting  as  Thomas 
Sheridan — not  even  the  courteous  Delaney,  who  was  celebrated 
as  the  only  man  in  Dublin  who  could  afford  to  entertain  his  friends 
once  a  week.  Swift's  friendships  are  among  the  many  perplexities 
that  surround  him.  There  have  been  few  men  so  well  loved  by  men 
as  well  as  women.  The  romantic  histories  of  Stella  and  Vanessa  have 
perhaps  received  exaggerated  attention,  for  to  a  woman  who  loves 
nothing  is  impossible,  and  there  are  so  many  astounding  phenomena 
in  the  relations  of  men  and  women  in  all  ages  of  the  world  that  Swift's 
chapter  in  the  great  chronicle  should  cause  little  surprise.  But  the 
famous  Dean  had  even  more  male  admirers  than  devoted  hand- 
maidens, and  their  warm  friendship  is  perhaps  the  most  striking 
characteristic  of  the  large  collection  of  correspondence  which  has 
happily  descended  to  us  from  the  study  of  St.  Patrick's  Deanery. 
The  affection  lavished  upon  him  by  such  friends  as  Pope  and  Gay, 
Sheridan,  Arbuthnot,  and  a  crowd  of  others,  is  the  more  remarkable 
because  so  little  of  it  was  returned.  Swift  certainly  liked  a  few  of 
his  friends,  but  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  loved  them.  His 
esteem  was  tempered  with  a  very  critical  appreciation  of  their  faults, 
and  foibles,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  ever  honestly  admired 
any  one  of  his  loving  correspondents.  There  is  a  taint  of  contemptuous 
clemency  about  many  of  his  letters  which  argues  toleration  rather 
than  good  friendship,  and  even  in  his  warmest  expressions  there  is  a 
cold  polish,  which  extinguishes  the  warmth  and  gives  the  appearance 
of  effort  to  his  protestations. 

Yet  his  friends  were  satisfied,  and  went  on  loving.  WTiat  they 
found  to  love  we  cannot  tell.  It  is  easy  to  admire  Swift's  intellect, 
and  to  enjoy  his  savage  wit :  but  to  love  him  as  a  friend  is  altogether 
a  different  matter.  Of  all  men  that  have  been  loved  he  was  surely 
the  most  unlovable.  The  gentle  forbearance  and  honest  trust  of  real 
friendship  were  seemingly  wanting  in  his  nature ;  he  made  no  allow- 
ance, spared  no  weakness,  withheld  no  rebuke;  he  held  affection 
cheap,  and  gave  it  more  suspicion  than  faithful  trust.  It  is  possible 
to  imderstand  some  species  of  friendship  between  such  a  man  and 
Pope  ;  but  even  here  there  were  almost  irreconcilable  discords  which 
maJce  the  long  endurance  of  their  relation  almost  miraculous.  But 
how  two  such  natures  as  Swift's  and  Sheridan's  were  bound  together 
is  a  mystery.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  two  men  more  wholly  unlike : 
the  one  cold,  suspicious,  cynical,  cautious,  and  worldly-wise  ;  the 
other  an  impulsive,  generous,  open-hearted,  and  open-handed  Irish- 
man of  a  well-known  and  well-beloved  type  ;  a  delightful  companion. 
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a  divider  of  the  last  farthing  with  his  friend,  a  man  to  drink  with 
and  gossip  with,  not  to  consult  on  the  investment  of  money.  Sheridan 
comes  into  the  Swift  correspondence  with  the  freshness  of  the  wild 
air  of  the  heath.  No  formal  periods  or  stilted  paraphrases  for  him  : 
he  goes  straight  to  the  point,  which  is  not  seldom  money,  and  revels 
in  mirestrained  laughter  at  everybody  and  everything  that  may  come 
within  his  horizon.  He  has  no  reserve — except  for  his  wife — and  no 
caution;  his  gay  himiour,  which  is  vividly  in  contrast  with  the 
stem  and  deadly  character  of  Swift's  satire,  frolics  over  the  most 
treacherous  ground  and  among  endless  ambushes  of  concealed  Whig 
informers ;  nothing  can  restrain  him — and  nobody  will  promote  him. 

In  spite  of  differences  so  striking,  Sheridan  was  the  staunchest 
friend  Swift  ever  had,  and  perhaps  there  was  no  one  for  whom  the 
Dean  felt  less  coldly— one  can  hardly  say  more  warmly — than  the 
good-natured,  affectionate  schoolmaster.  For  twenty  years  we  find 
these  two  in  intimate  relations,  from  the  days  when  they  and  Delaney, 
and  three  or  four  others,  scribbled  verses  to  each  other  in  171 8,  to  the 
letter  written  by  Swift  in  May  1737,  a  year  and  a  half  before  the 
imlucky  Doctor's  death.  During  these  twenty  years  they  passed 
through  many  changes  in  their  relationship,  and  occasionally  the 
quick  temper  of  the  Doctor  would  take  mortal  offence  at  some  more 
than  conmionly  wanton  satire  of  the  Dean's,  but  the  breach  was 
generally  quick  of  healing,  for  Sheridan  coidd  not  bear  a  grudge 
long.  At  first  the  connection  between  the  two  savours  of  the  tie  of 
patron  and  suitor,  though  there  is  always  a  merry  humour  about  the 
correspondence,  which  shows  that  the  patron  was  treated  as  an  equal 
friend.  Then  we  see  Sheridan  in  the  character  of  a  host,  giving  up 
his  country-house  for  Swift's  and  Stella's  occupation.  Presently 
Swift  is  in  London,  staying  with  Pope  at  Twickenham,  or  with  Cousin 
Lancelot  in  Bond  Street,  talking  with  great  personages,  lecturing 
Walpole  on  Ireland,  and  being  generally  lionised  ;  and  now  Sheridan 
appears  as  his  Irish  agent,  who  arranges  his  leave  of  absence,  looks 
after  Stella,  who  is  in  very  delicate  health,  manages  the  Dean's 
affairs,  sends  him  his  books,  and  gets  them  bound  for  him,  and 
keeps  him  au  courant  with  all  that  is  going  on  among  his  Dublin 
friends.  Again,  Swift  is  back  again  in  Ireland,  and  with  much  dif- 
ficulty is  persuaded  to  come  and  visit  his  friend  and  his  new  school  at 
Cavan,  whereupon  many  jokes  are  cracked,  and  a  good  number  of 
mishaps  occur.  Lastly,  Sheridan  comes  back  in  broken  health — more 
by  reason  of  excesses  than  on  account  of  the  Cavan  damps — and  takes 
up  his  abode  near  Dublin  for  a  little  while ;  and  death  and  imbecility 
terminate  the  long  friendship  of  the  two  men. 

Swift  was  still  almost  sane  in  1738  when  he  wrote  the  character 
of  his  dead  friend.  We  know  how  ten  years  before  he  had  sat  down 
to  write  the  character  of  Stella  the  very  evening  of  her  death. 
Thackeray  speaks  of  this  as  *  indescribably  touching ;'  to  us  it  is 
freezing.  The  man  who  could  so  dispassionately  dissect  the  character 
of  the  woman  who  had  given  her  life  to  him  ungrudgingly  to  do  with 
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it  as  he  willed,  may  doubtless  be  ^owed  the  same  licence  with  the 
obituary  of  his  best  friend  among  men.  The  *  Character  of  Dr. 
Sheridan '  begins  with  praise  of  his  powers  as  a  schoolmaster  and 
scholar,  and  a  good  word  for  his  English  verse,  though  '  not  suf- 
ficiently correct,'  and  his  '  very  fruitful  invention.'  Then  his  transla- 
tions are  referred  to  and  criticised,  and  high  encomiums  passed  on  the 
success  of  his  tuition,  and  the  distinctions  attained  by  his  pupils. 
All  this  is  what  is  least  interesting  in  Sheridan.  We  want  to  hear 
what  he  was  in  his  friendship,  at  his  table,  over  his  punch,  and  round 
his  garden.  Of  this  we  are  told  nothing,  only  that  he  was  *  very 
indiscreet,  to  say  no  worse.  He  acted  like  too  many  clergymen,  who 
are  in  haste  to  get  married  when  very  young,  and  from  hence  pro- 
ceeded all  the  miseries  of  his  life.'  He  had  to  support  his  wife's 
relations ;  he  persisted  in  dressing  up  his  daughters  and  giving  them 
accomplishments,  instead  of  '  breeding  them  up  to  housewifery  and 
plain  clothes,'  whilst  he  could  not  support  his  son  (Thomas  Sheridan 
the  younger,  father  of  Richard  Brinsley),  when  he  was  promising 
well  at  Westminster  School.  He  had  a  good  living  in  the  South, 
procured  by  '  a  friend  of  the  Doctor's,'  as  Swift  is  careful  to  record, 
but  soon  changed  it  for  another  of  half  the  value,  which  he  subse- 
quently relinquished  in  favour  of  the  free-school  of  Cavan,  where 
neither  the  climate  nor  the  neighbours  agreed  with  him,  so  *  he  sold 
the  school  for  about  4CX)/.,  spent  the  money,  grew  into  disease,  and 
died.'  And  with  a  recommendation  to  Sheridan's  pupils  to  erect  a 
monument  over  his  grave,  this  hearty  tribute  of  friendship  ends ! 

There  is  another  '  character '  of  Sheridan  written  by  the  Dean  in 
i729,Tmder  the  title  of  *  The  History  of  the  Second  Solomon,'  which 
throws  a  clearer  light  on  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
contemporaries,  though  it  is  more  spiteful  than  the  other,  and  was 
written  at  a  time  when  the  satire  of  the  Dean  produced  an  imusually 
long  interruption  in  their  friendship.  Swift  writes  sourly  of  the 
Doctor's  lampooning  *  a  person  distinguished  for  poetical  and  other 
writings,  and  in  an  eminent  station,  who  treated  him  with  great 
kindness  on  all  occasions,'  in  whom  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  the 
Dean  himself ;  and  then  adds,  ^  The  person  above-mentioned,  whom 
he  lampooned  in  three  months  after  their  acquaintance,  procured 
him  a  good  preferment  from  the  Lord- Lieutenant ' — Swift  never 
wearies  of  recalling  this  fact. — '  Upon  going  down  to  take  possession, 
Solomon  preached  at  Cork  a  sermon  on  King  George's  birthday,  on 
this  text, "  Sufficient  to  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  Solomon  having 
been  famous  for  a  Tory  and  suspected  as  a  Jacobite,  it  was  a  most 
difficult  thing  to  get  anything  for  him :  but  that  person,  being  an 
old  friend  of  Lord  Carteret,  prevailed  against  all  Solomon's  enemies, 
and  got  him  made  likewise  one  of  his  excellency's  chaplains.  But 
upon  this  sermon  he  was  struck  off  the  list  and  forbid  the  Castle, 
until  that  same  person  brought  him  again  to  the  Lieutenant  and 
made  them  friends.' 

The  preferment  which  Swift  is  so  proud  to  claim  as  bis  own 
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doing  took  place  in  1725,  and  at  that  time  Swift  himself  was  staying 
at  Sheridan's  *  estate '  of  Quilca,  with  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Dingley. 
^  SolomoD,'  according  to  his  biographer,  was  not  famous  for  skill  in 
choosing  houses,  appraising  land,  or  settling  leases.  He  had  several 
places  scattered  about  Ireland,  most  of  them  unhealthy,  tumbling  to 
ruin,  and  left  unoccupied  ;  and  they  belonged  to  him  simply  because 
he  could  not  get  rid  of  them  without  paying  tremendous  sums  for 
waste  or  what  not.  ^  His  thoughts  are  sudden,'  says  Swift,  ^  and  the 
most  unreasonable  always  comes  uppermost,  and  he  constantly  re- 
solves and  acts  upon  his  first  thoughts — and  then  asks  advice ;  but 
never  once  before.'  Sheridan's  fatality  about  buying  houses  and  land 
was  exemplified  apparently  in  the  case  of  Quilca.  Swift  has  plenty 
to  say  about  it :  *  The  ladies'  room  smokes ;  the  rain  drops  fix)m  the 
skies  into  the  kitchen ;  our  servants  eat  and  drink  like  the  devil, 
and  pray  for  rain,  which  entertains  them  at  cards  and  sleep ;  which 
are  much  lighter  than  spades,  sledges,  and  crows  .  .  .'  And  bis 
impressions  about  the  place  are  not  limited  to  prose  : — 

TO  QUILCA, 

A  CouTUry-Juyuse  of  Dr,  Sheridan,  in  no  very  good  repair. 

Let  me  thy  properties  explain  : 
A  rotten  cabin,  dropping  rain : 
Chimneys  with  scorn  rejecting  smoke ; 
Stools,  tables,  chairs,  and  bedsteads  broke. 
Here  elements  have  lost  their  uses. 
Air  ripens  not,  nor  earth  produces  : 
In  vain  we  make  poor  Sheelah  toil, 
Fire  will  not  roast,  nor  water  boiL 
Through  all  the  valleys,  hills,  and  plains. 
The  goddess  Want  in  triumph  reigns; 
And  her  chief  officers  of  state. 
Sloth,  Dirt,  and  Theft,  around  her  wait. 

Sheridan  himself  seems  to  have  been  much  of  the  same  opinion  as 
his  guest : — 

I  think  it  fit  to  let  you  know 

This  week  I  shall  to  Quilca  go, 

To  see,  alas !  my  withered  trees ! 

To  see,  what  all  the  country  sees. 

My  stunted  quicks,  my  famished  beeves. 

My  servants  such  a  pack  of  thieves ; 

My  shattered  firs,  my  blasted  oaks, 

My  house  in  common  to  all  folks ; 

No  cabbage  for  a  single  snail. 

My  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips  fail ; 

My  no  green  peaf?,  my  few  green  sprout^i ; 

My  mother  always  in  the  pouts. 

But  in  spite  of  drawbacks,  Swift  at  least  seems  to  have  endured 
Quilca  with  admirable  patience,  for  he  was  pretty  constantly  there  in 
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1725.  During  this  visit  he  heard  of  the  success  of  his  application  to 
Lord  Carteret  in  favour  of  Sheridan,  and  forthwith  he  writes  his 
friend  a  letter  of  good  advice : — 

You  are  an  unhicky  devil  to  get  a  living  the  furthest  in  the  kingdom 
from  Quilca.  ...  If  you  are  under  the  Bishop  of  Cork,  he  is  a  capricious 
gentleman ;  but  you  must  flatter  bun  monstrously  upon  his  learning  and 
his  writings ;  that  you  have  read  his  book  against  Toland  a  hundred  times, 
and  his  sermons  (if  he  has  printed  any)  have  been  always  your  model,  d^ 
Get  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  Bishop  and  principal  clergy,  and  to 
your  neighbouring  parson  or  parsons  particularly.  I  often  advised  you  to 
get  some  knowledge  of  tithes  and  church  livings.  You  must  learn  the 
extent  of  your  parish,  the  general  quantity  of  arable  land  and  pasture  in 
your  parish,  the  common  rate  of  tithes  for  an  acre  of  the  several  sorts  of 
corn,  and  of  fleeces  and  lambs,  and  to  see  whether  you  have  any  glebe. 
Pray  act  like  a  man  of  this  world.  .  ,  .  Take  the  oaths  heartily  to  the 
powers  that  be,  and  remember  that  party  was  not  made  for  depending 
puppies.  .  .  . 

Not  content  with  this  excellent  counsel,  Swift  writes  again  the 
very  next  day  to  add  the  advice  of  Stella. 

It  is  strange  that  I  and  Stella  and  Mrs.  Mackfadin  should  light  on  the 
same  thought  to  advise  you  to  make  a  great  appearance  of  temperance 
whilst  you  are  abroad ; 

and  poor  Sheridan  is  specially  cautioned  not  to  pledge  a  health  in 
the  company  of  the  Bishop,  who  had  written  a  pamphlet  against 
drinking  to  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

I  must  desire  (continues  the  imperious  mentor)  that  you  will  not  think 
of  enlarging  your  expenses ;  no,  not  for  some  years  to  come,  much  less  at 
present ;  but  rather  retrench  them.  You  might  have  lain  destitute  till 
Antichrist  came,  for  anytliing  you  could  have  got  from  those  you  used  to 
treat;  neither  let  me  hear  of  one  rag  of  better  clothes  for  your  wife  or 
brats,  but  rather  plainer  than  ever.  This  is  positively  Stella's  advice  as 
well  as  mine.  She  says  now  you  need  not  be  ashamed  to  be  thought  poor. 
...  I  would  have  you  carry  down  three  or  four  sermons,  and  preach  every 
Sunday  at  your  own  church,  and  be  very  devout.  .  .  .  Keep  these  letters 
where  I  advise  you  about  your  living  till  you  have  taken  advice.  Keep 
very  regular  hours  for  the  sake  of  your  health  and  credit ;  and  whenever 
you  lie  a  night  within  twenty  miles  of  your  living,  be  sure  to  call  the  family 
that  evening  to  prayers. 

One  cannot  help  being  glad  that  the  subject  of  all  this  sage 
coimsel  cast  it  to  the  winds,  and,  *  the  most  unreasonable  thought 
coming  uppermost,'  immediately  preached  his  famous  sermon  on 
'  SuflBcient  to  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.'  But  it  was  not  in  human 
nature,  certainly  not  in  Swift's,  to  view  with  satisfaction  this  neglect 
of  good  advice  and  waste  of  opportunities.  Yet  he  writes  very 
kindly  to  the  unlucky  parson  ;  probably  he  knew  well  enough  that 
Sheridan  would  do  the  wrong  thing  some  way  or  another.  *Too 
much  advertency,'  he  mildly  remarks,  *  is  not  your  talent,  or  else  you 
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had  fled  from  that  text  as  from  a  rock.  For,  as  Don  Quixote  said  to 
Sancho,  "  What  business  had  you  to  speak  of  a  halter  in  a  family 
"where  one  of  it  was  hanged  ?  " '  And  then  he  advises  Sheridan  to  sit 
down  quietly  and  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job,  and  *  expect  no  more 
from  man  than  such  an  animal  is  capable  of,  and  you  will  every  day 
find  my  description  of  yahoos  more  resembling.  You  should  think 
and  d^  with  every  man  as  a  villain,  without  calling  him  so,  or 
flying  from  him,  or  valuing  him  less.'  Then  frankly  reviewing 
Sheridan's  character,  he  tells  him  he  has  not  the  arts  of  pursuing 
temporal  advantage :  *  Domestic  evils  are  no  more  within  a  man  than 
others ;  and  he  who  cannot  bear  up  against  the  first  will  sink  under 
the  second ;  and  in  my  conscience  I  believer  this  is  your  case ;  for 
being  of  a  weak  constitution,  in  an  employment  precarious  and  tiresome, 
loaden  with  children,  cum  uxore  neque  leni  nee  comtaoda^  a  man  of 
intent  and  abstracted  thinking,  enslaved  by  mathematics  and  com- 
plaint of  the  world,  this  new  weight  of  party  malice  had  struck  you 
down,  like  a  feather  on  a  horse's  back  already  loaden  as  far  as  he  is 
able  to  bear.' 

These  letters  between  the  Dean  and  his  friend  are  our  best  in- 
formants as  to  all  that  concerns  the  first  of  the  three  *  Sherrys.'  The 
best  thing,  however,  that  we  know  of  him  is  that  he  forgot  them  and 
their  good  counsel — which  was  enough  to  turn  an  honester  man  into 
a  rogue.  But  Sheridan  had  a  noble  faculty  of  oblivion,  so  notorious 
indeed  that  Swift  finds  the  doctor's  name  a  convenient  substitute  for 
'  forget.'  Writing  about  the  dismissal  from  the  Castle  chaplaincy, 
he  says,  *When  the  Lord- Lieutenant  goes  for  England  I  have  a 
method  to  set  you  right  with  him,  I  hope,  as  I  will  tell  you  when  I 
come  to  town,  if  I  do  not  Sheridan  it — I  mean  forget  it.'  Next  year 
Sheridan  was  made  D.D.,  and  Swift^  who  was  then  in  London,  writes 
to  congratulate  him,  adding,  ^  I  am  only  concerned  that  although 
you  get  the  grace  of  the  house,  you  will  never  g;et  the  grace  of  the 
town,  but  die  plain  Sheridan,  or  Tom  at  most,  because  it  is  a 
syllable  shorter  than  doctor.'  Sheridan  was  very  useful  to  the  Dean 
during  his  absence — but  he  was  also  very  comfortable,  according  to 
his  own  account,  save  that  he  wanted  his  friend  back  in  Ireland. 
This  is  how  he  writes  to  Swift  in  1726 : — 

You  will  excuse  me,  I  suppose, 
For  sending  rhyme  instead  of  prose, 
Because  hot  weather  makes  me  lazy : 
To  write  in  metre  is  more  easy. 

While  you  are  trudging  London  town, 
I'm  strolling  Dublin  up  and  down ; 
While  you  converse  with  lords  and  dukes, 
I  have  their  betters  here,  my  books  : 
Fixed  in  an  elbow  chair  at  ease, 
I  choose  companions  as  I  please. 
I'd  rather  have  one  single  shelf 
Than  all  my  friends,  except  yourself; 
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For  after  all  that  can  be  said, 
Our  best  acquaintance  are  the  dead. 
While  you're  enraptured  with  Faustina, 
I'm  charmed  at  home  with  your  Sheelina. 
While  you  are  starving  there  in  state, 
I'm  cramming  here  with  butcher's  meat. 
You  say  when  with  those  lords  you  dine. 
They  treat  you  with  the  best  of  wine — 
Burgundy,  Cyprus,  and  Tokay ; 
Why  so  can  we,  as  well  as  they. 
No  reason  then,  my  dear  good  Dean, 
But  you  should  travel  home  again. 
What  though  you  mayn't  in  Ireland  hope 
To  find  such  folk  as  Gay  and  Pope ; 
If  you  with  rhymers  here  would  share 
But  half  the  wit  that  you  can  spare, 
I'd  lay  twelve  eggs  that  in  twelve  days 
You'd  make  a  dozen  of  Popes  and  Gays. 

It  was  after  Stella's  death,  however,  that  the  genial  schoolmaster 
became  most  necessary  to  Swift.  So  long  as  she  lived,  he  did  not 
want  for  company  whenever  he  chose  to  seek  it ;  but  when  the  great 
void  in  his  life  came^  he  was  glad  to  fall  back  upon  the  old  friend  to 
whose  hearty  afifection  Swift's  other  friends — Pope  among  them — 
warmly  testified.  Perhaps  Swift's  knowledge  that  Stella  had  '  loved 
him  well '  drew  Sheridan  closer  to  him.  At  first  there  was  indeed  a 
quarrel  over  a  poetic  duel.  Swift  has  described  it  in  the  '  History  of 
Solomon  II.' 

Solomon  had  published  a  humorous  ballad,  called  *  Ballyspellin,*  whither 
he  had  gone  to  drink  the  waters,  with  a  new  favourite  lady.  The  ballad 
was  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Gay's  on  Molly  Mogg,  pretending  to  contain 
all  the  rhymes  of  Ballyspellin.  His  friend,  the  person  so  often  mentioned, 
being  at  a  gentleman's  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  merry  over 
Solomon's  ballad,  they  agreed  to  make  another  in  dispraise  of  Ballyspellin 
Wells,  which  Solomon  had  celebrated,  and  with  all  new  rhymes  not  made 
use  of  in  Solomon's.  The  thing  was  done,  and  all  in  a  mere  jest  and 
innocent  merriment.  Yet  Solomon  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  lady  he 
went  with  to  resent  this  as  an  afifront  on  her  and  liimself,  which  he  did 
accordingly,  against  all  the  rules  of  reason,  taste,  good-nature,  judgment, 
gratitude,  or  common  manners. 

As  to  *  taste '  and  *  common  manners,'  there  is  something  to  be 
said  on  the  other  side.  Sheridan's  ballad  is  a  light  and  clever  tiynv 
de  force ;  Swift's  answer  is  in  his  coarsest,  rudest,  and  most  ursine 
vein.  On  the  lady's  score,  at  least,  Sheridan  had  a  right  to  resent  the 
extreme  filthiness  and  brutality  of  the  lines.  On  his  own,  however, 
he  really  had  no  ground  for  resentment.  He  and  Swift  had  been 
pelting  each  other  with  rhymes,  good  and  bad,  complimentary  and 
insulting,  for  the  past  ten  years;  and  the  peculiar  character  of 
Swift's  style  of  attack  could  not  be  unfamiliar  to  him.  Swift  calls 
him  ^  extremely  proud  and  captious,  apt  to  resent  as  an  affront  and 
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indignity  what  was  never  intended  for  either.'  If  it  was  so,  he  cer- 
tainly showed  It  on  this  occasion.  The  old  familiar  verses  cease 
between  them,  the  letters  drop,  and  for  four  years  we  miss  the  head- 
ings— To  Dr.  Sheridan,  or  From  Dr.  Sheridan — which  always  indi- 
cated something  good,  even  among  the  brilliant  correspondence  which 
the  i)ean  of  St.  Patrick's  carried  on  with  his  gifted  friends  in 
^gland. 

In  1733  we  find  Swift  writing  to  his  old  friend  again,  and  advis- 
ing a  visit  to  Dublin  for  medical  assistance.  Sheridan  is  still  more 
or  less  in  disgrace  at  the  Castle,  for  the  Dean  says  :-^ 

I  own  you  have  too  much  reason  to  complain  of  some  friends  who,  next 
to  yourself,  have  done  you  most  hurt,  whom  I  still  esteem  and  frequent, 
though  I  confess  I  cannot  heartily  forgive.  Yet  certainly  the  case  was  not 
merely  personal  malice  to  you  (although  it  had  the  same  effect^,  but  a  kind 
of  know-not-what  job,  which  one  of  them  hath  often  heartily  repented ; 
however,  it  came  to  be  patched  up. 

Sheridan  was  evidently  groaning  over  his  ill-luck  in  life,  and  the 
Dean  at  that  time  was  not  a  good  consoler.  However,  it  seems  that 
the  melancholy  doctor  was  in  spirits  to  compile  a  book  of  hon%  mots 
and  contes  a  rirCj  which  Swift  predicts  will  be  the  best  extant; 
and  certainly  Sheridan's  correspondence  henceforward  is  the  reverse 
of  doleful.  He  writes  enthusiastically  from  Castle  Hamilton  in 
August  1734: — 

Dear  Dean, — ^A  little  before  I  go  to  Dublin  I  intend  to  kill  a  buck  and 
send  you  some  of  it.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  promised  me  that  favour.  He 
has  the  best  and  fattest  venison  I  ever  tasted ;  and  the  finest  boat,  and  the 
finest  situation,  and  the  finest  house,  and  the  finest  hall,  and  the  finest  wife 
and  children,  and  the  finest  way  of  living  I  ever  met.  You  live  in  Dublin 
among  a  parcel  of  rabble ;  I  live  at  Castle  Hamilton  among  gentlemen  and 
ladies;  you  live  upon  chafied  mutton,  I  live  upon  venison;  you  drink 
benioarlo  wine,  I  drink  right  French  margose  [Margaux] ;  you  hear 
nothing  bat  noise ;  with  ravishing  music  my  ears  are  delighted.  If  you 
were  here  you  would  never  go  back  again ;  I  fancy  that  I  never  shall ;  and 
that  I  shall  be  able  soon  to  keep  my  coach  and  bring  you  down  into  this 
elysium,  which  is  both  my  taste  and  my  choice. 

Pouvoir  choisir,  et  choisir  le  meilleur,  ce  sent  deux  avantages  qu'a  le 
bon  go^t.  C'est  done  un  des  plus  grands  dons  du  ciel  d'etre  n^  homme  de 
bon  choix.  And  to  give  you  a  sample  of  my  good  choice,  I  choose  to  end 
with  this  French  maxim,  having  no  more  to  write,  but  my  love  to  my 
mistress  and  service  to  all  friends. 

I  am  yours  to  the  day  of  judgment, 

Thomas  Sheridan. 

I^  1735  Sheridan  bought  the  school  at  Cavan,  and  the  change 

seems  to  have  infected  both  him  and  Swift  with  a  certain  rollicking 

gaiety  which  marks  all  their  future  correspondence — except  where 

money  matters  intervene.     They  write   one  another  the  foolishest 

nonsense,  and  take  a  delight  in  artfully  concocting  epistles  in  a  single 

rhyme  or  termination.    Thus  Swift  finds  the  ending  ling  provocative 
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of  much  merriment,  and  indites  a  communication  to  bis  friend  after 
tbis  manner : — 

I  suppose  you  ore  now  angle  ling  with  your  tack  ling  in  a  pnrr  ling 
stream,  or  pad  ling  and  say  Img  in  a  boat,  or  sad  ling  your  stum  ling 
horse  with  a  sap  ling  in  your  hands,  and  snare  ling  at  your  groom,  or 
set  ling  your  affairs,  or  tick  ling  your  cat,  or  tat  ling  with  your  neighbour 
Price ;  jiot  always  toy  ling  in  your  school.  This  dries  ling  weather  we  in 
Dub  ling  are  glad  of  a  dump  ling  and  bab  ling  to  our  dare  ling.  Fray  do 
not  look  as  cow  ling  at  me  when  I  come,  but  get  a  fat  ling  for  my  dinner, 
or  go  a  fowl  ling  for  fill  ling  my  belly. 

And  so  on  through  a  couple  of  hundred  similar  jingles,  wherein  is 
weariness,  although  Swift  perceives  it  not.  Another  day  the  feeblest 
rhymes  on  the  days  of  the  week  employ  the  Dean's  inventive  feculty, 
or  he  gives  Sheridan  a  series  of  versified  prophecies :  as 

For  the  present  year 
One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five,  * 

When  only  the  d and  b — ^ps  will  thrive ; 

And  for  the  next : 

One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-six, 
When  the  d will  carry  the  b — ps  to  Styx. 

Or  these  two  wits  amuse  themselves  in  writing  English  in  Greek 
characters,  or  spell  their  words  as  though  they  were  Latin,  or  divide 
them  so  as  to  pervert  the  sense.  So  we  see  Sheridan  beginning  a 
letter  to  Swift  with  this  quaint  medley,  in  which  is  undoubtedly 
much  ingenuity,  and  as  surely  very  little  humour : — 

Dear  Sir, — El  Kav  not  butt  reap  rhyme  and  tv  for  wry  tinn  sow  long 
an  ape  is  till  a  bout  bees  knees,  when  Tom  eye  Noll  edge  cv  cool  das  eas  i 
lyre  eye't  a  pun  no  thing.  Mv(rr^p  A»)i',  what  Ic  cvp  /u^kiv  to  irXiovoQ  in 
e  veri  epistolas  £v8w  Inn  Angle  owe  Law  Tigh  no  1  Cann  not  yew  right 
in  nap  lean  met  hood,  as  I  do  )  el  rij  ev  apd  voyrjpov  all  o  key  shuns  :  but 
cantu  gay  tann  other  subject  toss  at  her  eyes  bis  eyed  my  wife  ? 

This  wife  of  Sheridan's  hated  Swift  with  all  her  heart, — probably 
with  excellent  reason,  if  she  was  often  treated  to  such  specimens  of 
his  agreeable  wit  as  the  *  Portrait  from  the  Life ' : — 

Come  sit  by  my  side  while  this  picture  I  draw : 

In  chattering  a  magpie,  in  pride  a  jackdaw ; 

A  temper  the  devil  himself  could  not  bridle, 

Impertinent  mixture  of  bucfy  and  idle ; 

As  rude  as  a  bear,  no  mule  half  so  crabbed ; 

She  swills  like  a  sow,  and  she  breeds  like  a  rabbit ; 

A  housewife  in  bed,  at  table  a  slattern ; 

For  all  an  example,  for  no  one  a  pattern ; 

Pray  tell  me  friend  Thomas,  Ford,  Grattan,  and  Merry  Dan, 

Has  this  any  likeness  to  good  Madam  Sheridan? 

It  was  certainly  not  Mrs.  Sheridan's  importunities  that  induced  Swift 
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to  stay  with  his  friend  ;  but  Sheridan  himself  was  an  hospitable  soul, 
and  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  got  some  good  fellows  and  his 
dear  Dean  round  his  table.  He  would  write  the  most  pressing  and 
charming  little  invitations,  and  refused  to  be  consoled  if  they  were 
not  accepted.  So  in  1827  he  asked  Swift  to  join  Stella  and  Mrs. 
Dingley,  the  inevitable  chaperon,  at  dinner  at  his  house  near 
Dublin : — 

I've  sent  to  the  ladies  this  morning  to  warn  'em, 
To  order  their  chaise  and  repair  to  Eathfamam ; 
Where  you  shall  be  welcome  to  dine,  if  yom*  deanship 
Can  take  up  with  me  and  my  friend  Stella's  leanship. 
I've  got  you  some  soles,  and  a  fresh  bleeding  bret, 
That's  just  disengaged  from  the  toils  of  the  net : 
An  excellent  loin  of  fat  veal  to  be  roasted 
With  lemons,  and  butter,  and  sippets  well  toasted  : 
Some  larks  that  descended,  mistaking  the  skies, 
Which  Stella  brought  down  by  the  light  of  her  eyes ; 
And  there,  like  Narcissus,  they  gazed  till  they  died. 
And  now  the/re  to  lie  in  some  crumbs  that  are  fried. 
My  wine  will  inspire  you  with  joy  and  delight, 
'Tis  mellow  and  old,  and  sparkling  and  bright ; 
An  emblem  of  one  that  you  love  I  suppose. 
Who  gathers  more  lovers  the  older  she  grows. 
Let  me  be  your  Gay,  and  let  Stella  be  Pope, 
We'll  wean  you  from  sighing  for  England,  I  hope ; 
When  we  are  together  there's  nothing  that  is  dull, 
There's  nothing  Uke  Durfey,  or  Smedley,  or  Tisdall. 
We've  sworn  to  make  out  an  agreeable  feast. 
Our  dinner,  our  wine,  and  our  wit  to  your  taste. 

Your  answer  in  half  an  hour,  though  you  are  at  prayers;  you  have  a 
pencil  in  your  pocket. 

But  it  is  when  Sheridan  is  buried  in  Cavan  that  he  pines  most 
desperately  for  the  Dean's  society.  Many  and  urgent  are  his  invita- 
tions:— 

What  in  the  name  of  God  is  the  matter  with  you  to  delay  so  long ) 
Can  I  oversee  my  workmen  and  a  school  together  %  If  you  will  not  come 
and  take  your  charge  in  hand,  I  must  employ  somebody  else.  There  is  a 
long  walk  b^un ;  stones  a-drawing  home  for  an  addition  to  my  house ;  a 
gravel  walk  from  the  market  cross  to  my  house  at  the  town's  expense ; 
item,  a  gravel  walk  by  the  river — which  will  all  require  your  attendance. 
. .  .  .  I  beseech  you  let  me  know  how  soon  you  will  be  here,  that  all  things 
may  be  to  your  heart's  desire :  such  venison !  such  mutton !  such  small 
beer !  etc.  etc. 

This  was  in  July  1735  ;  and  in  August  he  writes  again : — 

On  Saturday  se'nnight,  the  23rd,  I  set  out  for  Dublin  to  bring  you 
home ;  and  so,  without  if^,  ans,  or  ors,  get  ready  before  our  fields  are 
stripped  of  all  their  gaiety.  I  thank  God  I  have  every  good  thing  in 
plenty  but  money :  and  that,  as  affairs  are  likely  to  go,  will  not  be  my 
oomplaint  a  month  longer.     Belturbet  Fair  will  mi^e  me  an  emperor. 
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[A  predictioti  seemingly  not  realised.]  I  have  raised  mountains  of  gravel, 
and  diverted  the  river's  course  for  that  end.  Regis  optts ;  you  will  wonder 
and  be  delighted  when  you  see  it.  Your  works  at  Quilca  ai'e  to  be  as 
much  inferior  to  ours  here  as  a  sugar-loaf  to  an  Egyptian  pyramid. 

Swift,  however,  in  spite  of  these  inducements,  did  not  go  back  to 
Cavan  with  his  friend ;  so  more  correspondence  follows  to  the  same 
end: — 

I  expect  you  here  next  Saturday  (writes  Sheridan  in  October),  for  I  am 
both  in  humour  and  capacity  to  receive  you.  .  .*  .  Leave  Dublin  on 
Wednesday;  ride  to  Dunshaglan  that  day,  12  miles.  From  thence  to 
Navan  on  Thursday,  11  miles.  A  Friday  to  Virginia,  15  miles,  where  I 
will  meet  you  with  a  couple  of  bottles  of  the  best  wine  in  Ireland,  and  a 
piece  of  my  own  mutton,  etc.  A  Saturday  morning  we  set  out  for  Cavan, 
where  you  will  find  dinner  ready  at  your  arrival.  Bring  a  cheeze-toaster 
to  do  a  mutton-chop  now  and  then ;  and  do  not  forget  some  rice ;  we  have 
none  good  here,  but  all  other  eatables  in  perfection. 

Then  comes  a  flood  of  those  eccentricities  in  spelling  which 
possessed  so  curious  an  attraction  for  these  two  clever  men. 
Sheridan  adds  :  '  You  see- 1  am  in  humour :  although  the  devil  be  in 
one  end  of  my  house,  I  defy  him,  because  I  have  the  other  end  for  you 
and  me  ; ' — ^wherein  is  a  delicate  reference  to  Mrs.  Sheridan.  '  An- 
other thing  I  must  promise  when  you  come,  that  we  shall  not  quit  our 
learned  correspondence,  but  write  up  and  down  stairs  to  one  another, 
and  still  keep  on  our  agreeable  flights.'  It  is  not  easy  to  form  an 
adequate  idea  of  these  agreeable  flights  shot  across  the  indignant 
figure  of  Mrs.  Sheridan,  possibly  brandishing  the  cheese-toaster  with 
which  the  Dean  was  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  her  kitchen  furni- 
ture. Swift  really  went  this  time,  in  bad  health,  and  suflFering  from 
an  injured  leg ;  and  it  is  a  question  at  present  undecided,  whether  he 
or  Mrs.  Sheridan  were  in  the  worse  temper.  A  brisk  correspondence 
was  kept  up  during  this  winter  visit  to  Cavan,  between  a  first  cousin 
of  Swift's — a  Mrs.  Whiteway,  who  made  herself  very  useful  to  the 
Dean  when  there  was  no  longer  Stella  to  take  care  of  him — on  the 
Dublin  side,  and  the  two  friends  writing  joint  epistles  from  Cavan. 
These  compositions  were  among  the  favourite  amusements  of  Swift, 
and  were  carried  on  after  his  return  home.  The  visitor  begins 
thus : — 

I  have  been  now  the  third  day  at  Cavan,  the  doctor's  Canaan,  the 
dirtiest  place  I  ever  saw,  with  the  worst  wife  and  daughter,  and  the  most 
cursed  sluts  and  servants  on  this  side  Scotland. 

Then  Sheridan  strikes  in  : — 

Not  quite  so  bad,  I  assure  you,  although  his  teal  was  spoiled  in  the 
roasting :  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  dirt  of  our  streets  is  not  quite  over 
his  shoes,  so  that  he  can  walk  dry.  If  he  would  wear  goloshes  as  I  do  he 
would  have  no  cause  of  complaint.  As  for  my  wife  and  daughter,  I  have 
nothing  to  say  to  them,  and  therefore  nothing  to  answer  for  them.  I  hope, 
when  &e  weather  mends,  that  everything  will  be  better,  except  the  two 
before-mentioned. 
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Then  the  Dean  again — 

The  doctor  Ls  a  philosopher  above  all  economy,  like  Philosopher  Webber, 
I  am  drawing  him  into  a  little  cleanliness  about  his  house ; 

to  which  Sheridan  indignantly — 

Dear  Madam, — I  beg  you  may  rather  think  me  like  the  devil,  or  my 
wife,  than  Webber.  I  do  assure  you  that  my  house  and  all  about  it  is 
clean  in  potenti4, 

proceeding  to   enumerate  the  good    things   which   his  *  economy,' 
derided  by  Swift,  nevertheless  provides  for  him  : — 

It  grows  dark  (adds  the  Dean),  and  I  cannot  read  one  syllable  of  what 
the  doctor  last  wrote,  but  conclude  it  all  to  be  a  parcel  of  lies.  .  .  .  Most 
abominable  bad  £b-ing ;  nothing  but  wet  turf. 

*  The  devil  a  lie  I  write,'  winds  up  the  letter  in  Sheridan's  hand- 
writing, *  nor  will  I  write  to  the  end  of  my  life.'  Next  week  Swift 
has  the  same  story  to  tell : — 

The  weather  is  so  foul  that  I  cannot  walk  at  all.  This  is  the  dirtiest 
town,  and,  except  some  few,  the  dirtiest  people  I  ever  saw,  particularly  the 
mistress,  daughter,  and  servants  of  this  house.  ...  By  the  conduct  of  this 
family  I  apprehend  the  day  of  judgment  is  approaching ;  the  father  against 
the  daughter,  the  wife  against  the  husband,  &c.  I  battle  as  well  as  I  can, 
hut  in  vain ;  and  you  shall  change  my  name  to  Dr.  Shift.  We  abound  in 
wild  fowl,  by  the  goodness  of  a  gentleman  in  this  town,  who  shoots  ducks, 
teal,  woodcocks,  snipes,  hares,  &c.,  for  us.  Our  kitchen  is  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  house,  but  the  way  is  soft  and  so  fond  of  our  shoes  that  it  covers 
them  with  its  favours.  My  first  attempt  was  to  repair  the  summer-house, 
iind  make  the  way  passable  to  it ;  whereupon  Boreas  was  so  angry  that  he 
blew  ofT  the  roof.  This  is  the  seventh  day  of  my  landing  here,  of  which  we 
have  had  two  and  a  half  tolerable. 

Mrs,  Whiteway  responds  with  much  sprightliness  to  her  double 
•correspondent,  and  every  week  a  new  letter  is  despatched  with  fur- 
ther details  of  Dr.  Sheridan's  establishment,  in  return  for  which 
the  lady  supplies  news  of  all  Dublin  friends,  reports  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Deanery  and  the  beating  of  the  carpets,  and  enters  at 
length  into  prescriptions  for  the  Dean's  leg  and  Dr.  Sheridan's  strait- 
ness  of  the  chest.  Swift  is  in  a  perpetual  state  of  irritation  at  the 
<lirt  and  carelessness  of  the  household,  and  is  filled  with  alarm  at 
the  Cavan  habit  of  keeping  both  front  and  back  door  open,  *  which 
in  a  storm,  our  constant  companion,  threatens  the  fall  of  the  whole 
edifice.'  Madam  is  as  cross  as  the  devil,  there  is  only  one  pair  of 
tongs  in  the  house,  and  the  turf  won't  kindle,  and  so  on.  His  com- 
fort is : — 

We  have  a  good  room  to  eat  in,  and  the  wife  and  the  lodgers  have 
another,  where  the  doctor  often  sits  and  seems,  to  eat,  but  comes  to  my 
eating-room  (which  is  his  study),  there  finishes  his  meaJ,  and  has  share  of  a 
pint  of  wine ;  the  other  pint  is  left  till  night.  Then  we  have  an  honest 
neighbour,  Mr.  Price,  who  sits  the  evening,  and  wins  our  money  at  back- 
gammon, though  the  doctor  sometimes  wins  by  his  blundering. 
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Presently  Sheridan  explains  the  open-door  question — it  was  the 
little  dirty  firemaker  who  had  left  them  open — 

for  which  the  Dean  had  her  lugged  by  the  oookmaid ;  for  which  he  paid 
her  a  threepence,  and  gave  the  little  girl  a  penny  for  being  lugged ;  and 
because  the  cook  did  not  lug  her  well  enough,  he  gave  her  a  lugging  him- 
self to  show  her  the  way.  These  are  some  of  our  sublimer  amusements.  I 
wish  you  were  here  to  partake  of  them.  The  only  thing  of  importance  I 
have  to  tell  you  is  —  (Ay,  what  is  it )  He  shall  be  hanged  rather  than 
take  up  any  more  of  this  paper.  ...  It  is  now  November  29 ;  I  fear  the 
Doctor  will  hedge  in  a  line.  My  love  to  your  brats.  Let  the  doctor  con- 
clude. I  am  ever,  <kc. — Madam,  I  have  only  room  to  tell  you  that  I  will  see 
you  the  12  th  or  13  th  of  December)  excuse  a  long  parenthesis :  your  most 
obedient  and 

And  so  Sheridan  hedged  his  line  ia  after  all,  though  somewhat 
inconclusively.  In  the  last  letter  written  from  Cavan  during  this 
visit.  Swift  is  pleased  to  commend  an  improvement  in  the  weather, 
which  has  turned  frosty,  and  therefore  not  dirty,  though  walking  is 
like  life  at  court,  very  slippery.  Amidst  much  discussion  of  his  leg 
and  some  wine,  which  ought  to  have  come  but  did  not,  Swift  says  he 
has  been  to  a  dinner  party  at  Cavan. 

Pox  take  country  ladies'  dinners.  In  spite  of  all  I  could  say,  I  was 
kept  so  late  by  their  formality  on  Thursday  last  that  I  was  forced  to  ride 
five  miles  after  nightfall  on  the  worst  road  in  Eurofie  or  county  of  Cavan. 
The  Doctor  will  be  with  you  on  Friday  next :  he  goes  to  see  the  grand 
monde,  and  beg  subscriptions  to  build  a  schoolhouse !  I  am  to  stay  with 
madam  and  her  daughter  until  his  return,  which  will  be  about  a  month 
hence,  when  the  days  grow  longer  and  warmer. 

We  imagine  a  happy  month  indeed  for  Swift  and  '  Madam,'  and 
it  is  disappointing  to  find  at  the  end  of  the  letter :  '  Entre  nous^  I 
will  not  stay  when  the  Doctor  is  gone ;  but  this  is  a  secret,  and  if  my 
health  and  the  weather  permit,  I  will  be  in  town  two  or  three  days 
after  him.'  This  was  written  on  December  6,  and  Swift  did  indeed 
fly  from  the  tete-a-tete,  as  he  foretold,  for  he  was  back  in  Dublin  in 
the  course  of  the  month. 

In  spite  of  all  the  Dean's  grumblings,  which  were  evidently 
rather  a  part  of  his  usual  rough  comedy  than  serious  complaints,  it 
is  clear  that  this  visit  to  Cavan  was  a  happy  time  to  both  the  friends, 
and  that  when  it  was  over  each  fell  into  a  little  despondency.  To 
Swift  it  was  natural  to  be  out  of  spirits,  but  Sheridan  at  his  worst 
despairs  facetiously.  His  thoughts  as  soon  as  he  is  alone  turn  to  his 
desire  for  preferment,  and  the  ill-natured  capital  made  by  his  political 
opponents  out  of  his  unlucky  sermon  in  Cork.  He  writes  in  a  grim 
humour  to  Swift  in  January  1736  : — 

As  for  my  quondam  friends,  as  you  style  them,  quon-dam  them  all.  It 
is  the  most  decent  way  I  can  curse  them ;  for  tbey  lulled  me  asleep  till 
they  stole  my  school  into  the  hands  of  a  blockhead,  and  have  driven  me 
towards  the  latter  end  of  my  life  to  a  disagreeable  solitude,  where  I  have 
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the  miaery  to  reflect  apon  my  folly  in  making  such  a  perfidious  choice  at  a 
time  vhen  it  was  not  in  my  nature  to  suspect  any  soul  upon  earth. 

In  February  his  melancholy  still  continues  : — 

My  school  only  supplies  me  with  present  food,  without  which  I  cannot 
live.  I  hope,  if  I  have  any  friends  left,  it  may  increase,  and  once  more  put 
me  out  of  a  miserable  dependence  upon  the  caprice  of  friendship.  This 
year  has  been  to  me  like  steering  through  the  Cyclades  in  a  storm  without 
a  rudder ;  I  hope  to  have  a  less  dangerous  and  more  open  sea  the  next ; 
and  as  you  are  out  of  danger  to  feel  the  like  sufferings,  I  pmy  Grod  you  may 
never  feel  a  dun  to  the  end  of  your  life  :  for  it  is  too  shocking  to  an  honest 
heart. 

It  is  not  possible,  however,  that  he  should  be  long  in  the  dumps, 
and  a  joint  epistle  from  Swift  and  Mrs.  White  way  provokes  the 
following  reply : — 

Dear  Sir, — I  send  you  an  encomium  upon  Fowlbrother,  enclosed,  which 
I  hope  you  will  correct ;  and  if  the  world  should  chai-ge  me  with  flattery, 
you  will  be  so  good  as  to  explain  the  obb'gations  I  lie  under  to  that  great 
and  good  bookseller. 

Madam, — How  the  plague  can  you  expect  that  I  should  answer  two  per- 
sons at  once,  except  you  should  think  I  had  two  heads  ?  But  this  is  not 
the  only  giddiness  you  have  been  guilty  of.  However,  I  shall  not  let  the 
Dean  know  it. 

Sir, — I  wonder  you  would  trust  Mrs.  Whiteway  to  write  anything  in 
your  letter.  You  have  been  always  too  generous  in  your  confidence. 
Never  was  any  gentleman  so  betrayed  and  abused.  She  said  more  of  you 
than  I  dare  commit  to  paper. 

Madam, — I  have  let  the  Dean  know  all  the  kind  things  you  said  of  him 
to  me,  and  that  he  has  not  such  a  true  friend  in  the  world.  I  hope  you 
will  make  him  believe  the  same  of  me. 

Sir, — I  wish  you  would  banish  her  your  house,  and  take  my  wife  in  her 
stead,  who  loves  you  dearly,  and  would  take  all  proper  care  if  any  sickness 
should  seize  you.  She  would  infallibly  take  as  much  care  of  you  as  ever 
she  did  of  me;  and  you  know  her  to  be  .a  good-natured,  cheerful,  agreeable 
companion,  and  a  very  handy  woman ;  whereas  Mrs.  Whiteway  is  a  morose, 
disagreeable  person,  and  the  most  awkward  devil  about  a  sick  person,  and 
very  ill-natured  into  the  bargain. 

Madam, — I  believe  it  will  not  require  any  protestations  to  convince  you 
that  you  have  not  a  more  sincere  friend  upon  the  earth  than  I  am.  The 
Dean  confesses  that  he  had  some  little  dislikings  to  you  (I  fjancy  he  hears 
some  whispers  against  you),  but  I  believe  his  share  of  this  letter  will  set  all 
matters  right.  I  know  he  has  too  much  honour  to  read  your  part  of  it ; 
and  therefore  I  may  venture  to  speak  my  mind  freely  concerning  him. 
Pray,  between  ourselves,  is  he  not  grown  very  positive  of  late  %  He  used 
formerly  to  listen  to  a  friend's  advice,  but  now  we  may  as  well  talk  to  a 
sea-storm.    I  could  say  more,  only  I  fear  this  letter  may  miscarry. 

Sir, — I  beg  that  impertinent  woman,  who  has  unaccountably  got  your 
ear,  may  not  interrupt  you  while  you  read  the  encomium,  and  while  you 
give  it  a  touch  of  your  brush ;  for  I  fear  the  colours  are  not  strong  enough. 
Cannot  yon  draw  another  picture  of  him  )  I  wish  you  would  :  for  he  is  a 
subject  fit  for  the  finest  hand.  What  a  glorious  thing  it  would  be  to  make 
him  hang  himself !  .  •  .  All  the  country  long  for  you.    My  green  geese> 
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etc.,  are  grown  too  fat.  I  have  twenty  lambs,  upon  honour,  as  plump  as 
puffins  and  as  delicate  as  ortolans.  I  eat  one  of  them  yesterday.  A  bull, 
a  bull !  hob  !  I  cry  mercy.  As  I  return  from  the  county  of  Galway  next 
vacation,  I  intend  to  make  Dublin  my  way,  in  order  to  conduct  you  hither. 
Our  coimtiy  is  now  in  high  beauty,  and  every  inch  of  it  walkable.  I  wish 
you  all  happiness  till  I  see  you ;  and  remain,  with  all  respect,  your  moet 
obedient  and  very  humble  servant,  Thomas  Sheridan. 

In  June  he  writes  he  is  soon  coming  to  Dublin  to  carry  oflf  its 
Dean. 

The  weather  must  and  shall  be  good ;  and  you  must  and  shall  be  in 
good  health ;  you  must  and  shall  come  with  me. 

My  walk  it  is  finished. 
My  money  diminished ; 
But  when  you  come  down, 
111  hold  you  a  crown 
Youll  soon  make  me  rich. 
Or  111  die  in  a  ditch. 

Pray  think  of  things  beforehand,  and  do  not  be  giddy  as  usual.  The 
walk  is  a  hundred  and  twelve  yards  long ;  I  hope  that  will  please  you. 
My  rolling-stone  cost  me  dear.  If  I  should  ever  grow  rich,  as  God  forbid 
I  should,  I  would  buy  two  hogsheads  of  wine  at  once.  You  must  know  I 
have  bought  turf  for  you,  which  burns  like  so  many  tapers. 

And  so  forth,  with  a  mixture  of  politics  and  artichokes,  Kulikan  and 
Goody  Whiteway,  suggestions  for  preferment,  and  the  mode  of  dress- 
ing breams  with  carp  sauce.  Again  and  again  he  urges  Swift  to 
come,  in  mixed  Latin  and  English,  verse  and  prose  :  — 

"When  will  you  come  down,  or  will  you  come  at  all  %  I  think  you  may, 
can,  could,  might,  would,  or  ought  to  come.  The  summer  is  going  off  &st 
[he  writes  in  July  1736],  and  you  are  not  yet  come.  .  .  .  We  have  not  had 
two  hundred  drops  of  rain  these  six  weeks  past. 

Our  river  is  dry,  and  fiery  the  sky ; 

I  fret  and  I  fry,  just  ready  to  die ; 

Oh  where  shall  I  fly  from  Phoebus's  eye  1 

In  bed  when  I  lie,  I  soak  like  a  pie. 

And  I  sweat,  oh  !  I  sweat,  like  a  hog  in  a  sty. 

I  know  you  love  Alexandrines,  for  which  reason  I  closed  the  above 
madrigal  with  one.  I  think  it  is  of  a  very  good  proportion,  which  I  hope 
you  will  set  to  music ;  and  pray  let  me  have  a  bass  and  second  treble,  with 
what  other  decorations  and  graces  you  can  better  design  than  I  can  direct. 

But  Swift  was  too  ill  to  travel,  and  in  the  end  of  July  Sheridan 
writes : — 

I  forbid  you  the  town  of  Cavan  as  strenuously  as  I  invited  yon  to  it ; 
for  the  smallpox  is  the  broom  of  death  at  present,  and  sweeps  us  off  here  by 
dozens.  I  never  had  it,  which  gives  me  some  little  palpitations,  bnt  no 
great  fear.  As  soon  as  I  can  get  500/.  in  my  pocket,  to  make  a  figure  with, 
I  may  perhaps  honour  your  metropolis  with  my  presence ;  and  that  may  be 
sooner  than  you  imagine,  for  I  have  a  guinea,  a  moidore,  a  oobb,  and  two 
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Manks  pence  towards  it  already.     You  may  think  I  swagger,  but  as  I  hope 
to  be  saved  it  is  true. 

He  writes  again  in  September  about  a  loan  which  Swift  had  made 
him,  and  wants  to  know  if  the  interest  is  to  be  five  or  six  per  cent. 

Indeed,  if  you  pleased,  or  would  vouchsafe,  or  condescend,  or  think 
proper,  I  would  rather  that  you  would,  I  mean  should,  charge  only  five  per 
cent.,  because  I  might  be  sooner  able  to  pay  it — 

a  true  touch  of  Sheridanism. 

Upon  second  thoughts,  mine  eyes  being  very  sore  with  weeping  for  my 
wife,  you  may  let  Mrs.  White  way  know  (to  whom  pray  present  my  love 
and  best  respects)  that  I  have  made  an  experiment  upon  the  lake  water, 
which  I  sent  for,  upon  myself  only  twice,  before  my  optics  became  as  clear 
as  ever;  for  which  reason  I  sent  for  a  dozen  bottles  of  it  for  Miss  Harrison, 
to  brighten  her  eyes  to  the  ruin  of  all  beholders.  Eemember,  if  she  turns 
basilisk,  that  her  mother  is  the  cause.  Tully  the  carrier  (not  Tully  the 
orator)  is  to  leave  this  to-morrow  (if  he  does),  by  whom  I  shall  send  you  a 
quarter  of  my  own  small  mutton,  and  about  six  quarts  of  nuts  to  my  mis- 
tress [Mrs.  Whiteway]  in  Abbey  Street,  with  a  fine  pair  of  Cavan  nut- 
crackers to  save  her  white  teeth,  and  yours  too,  if  she  will  deign  to  lend 
them  to  you.  I  would  advise  you  to  keep  in  with  that  same  lady,  as  you 
value  my  friendship  (which  is  your  best  feather),  otherwise  you  must 
forgive  me  if  my  afiections  shall  withdraw  with  hers.  Alas !  my  long 
evenings  are  coming  on,  bad  weather,  and  confinement.  Somebody  told 
me  (but  I  forget  who)  that  Mrs.  Whiteway  rid  your  mare  at  the  Curragh, 
and  won  the  plate ;  but  surely  she  would  not  carry  the  frolic  so  far.  They 
say  the  primate's  lady  rid  against  her,  and  that  Mrs.  Whiteway,  by  way  of 
weighty  carried  the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  behind  her.  Pray  let  me 
know  die  truth  of  this.  .  .  .  Three  old  women  were  lately  buried  at  the 
foot  of  our  steeple  here;  and  so  strong  was  the  fermentation  of  their 
carcases,  that  our  steeple  has  visibly  grown  forty  feet  higher;  and  what  is 
wonderful,  about  twenty  small  ones  are  grown  out  of  its  sides.  What  sur- 
prises me  most  is,  that  the  bell^rope  is  not  one  foot  higher  from  the  ground. 
Be  so  good  as  to  commimicate  this  to  the  provost  of  the  college,  or  Arch- 
deacon Whittingham,  or  Archdeacon  Wall.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  either 
or  all  of  their  opinions,  as  they  are  the  chief  virtuosi  in  this  kingdom. 

With  which  unsavoury  jest  we  may  end  the  correspondence  of  the 
Doctor  and  the  Dean.  The  latter  writes  two  or  three  times  more,  and 
Sheridan  condoles  with  Mrs.  Wliiteway  on  the  mysterious  disappear- 
ance of  the  nuts  and  lake  water  on  the  road  between  Cavan  and 
Dublin,  and  protests  that  whatever  she  may  say  she  is  and  shall  be 
his  mistress  in  spite  of  the  whole  world.  Poor  Sherry  the  First  was 
very  near  his  end.  Swift  tells  him  in  May  1737,  *Your  loss  of 
flesh  is  nothing  if  it  be  made  up  with  spirit.  God  help  him  who 
hath  neither — I  mean  myself:'  but  loss  of  flesh  may  go  too  far, 
as  it  was  proved  in  the  poor  Doctor's  case.  The  prediction  of  the 
visit  to  Dublin  was  verified  ;  in  addition  to  the  moidore  and  Manx 
pence  the  sale  of  the  Cavan  school  brought  him  about  40oZ.,  with 
which  he  migrated  to  his  house  near  Dublin,  and,  as  his  friend 
laconically  puts  it,  ^  spent  the  money,  grew  into  disease,  and  die 
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'  Doctor  Thomas  Sheridan  died  at  Bath&mham  the  loth  of  October, 
17389  at  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon :  his  diseases  were  a 
dropsy  and  asthma : '  and  in  him  passed  away  one  of  the  sunniest, 
gayest  spirits  that  Ireland,  the  mother  of  such  men,  has  ever  brought 
forth.  How  little  of  all  his  bright  humour  has  come  down  to  us ! 
His  friend's  cold  ^characters'  and  Latin  and  English  odes  about 
him  only  show  us  Sheridan  in  his  capacity  of  schoolmaster  and 
spendthrift.  That  he  was  a  good  schoolmaster  is  remarkable, 
that  he  was  a  spendthrift  is  natural :  but  it  is  not  these  parts  that 
are  to  be  remembered  in  Sheridan  ;  rather  his  genial,  hearty  friend- 
ship, his  firank  and  touching  affection,  his  unquestioning  hero-worship 
for  the  Dean,  his  friend.  In  these  things  he  is  worthy  of  more  than 
the  pale  commendation  of  his  ^  characteriser.'  Very  likely  he  was 
an  excellent  scholar.  His  translations  of  the  classics  were  well 
esteemed,  it  is  said ;  but  his  nature  was  not  a  scholar's,  and  it  is  not 
for  scholarship  we  regret  him.  That  wonderful  flowing  well  of  wit 
and  laughter,  that  bright  play  of  fancy,  that  irrepressible  rattling 
of  puns  and  doggrels — ^where  is  it  now?  Tom  Sheridan,  though 
he  was  no  poet,  could  turn  out  verses  like  Tom  Ingoldsby,  he  could 
write  letters  that  match  any  of  Sydney  Smith's,  and  we  must  search 
and  rummage  in  Swift's  Miscellanea  to  pick  up  a  few  scraps  of  all 
this  merry  humour.  He  did  nothing  to  make  himself  live,  except 
being  the  grandfather  of  the  *  School  for  Scandal ' — but  he  must 
have  been  a  delightful  fellow  to  live  with.  I  do  not  know  that  we 
should  respect  him,  but  I  am  sure  we  should  have  loved  him. 

Stanley  Lane-Poole. 
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Janet  Fisher. 

« Their  lives,  a  general  mist  of  error.'— Webster. 

Pabt  I. 

WHERE  Janet  Fisher  lived  and  died, 
The  Eastland  marshes  reach  away 
For  miles  on  miles  of  either  side 
A  river  desolately  wide 

That  is  itself  as  drear  as  they. 

With  tufts  of  purple  marish  flowers 

The  sparse  grey  grass  is  islandled ; 
The  travelling  thunder  broods  for  hours 
In  gathered  purple,  when  there  lowers 
The  frequent  tempest  overhead. 

Immense  the  eternal  arch  of  sky ; 

Immense — utterly  barren,  too — 
The  plain  in  which  no  mountains  lie 
To  mar  that  vastness,  bounded  by 

The  far  horizon's  shadowy  blue. 

Only  the  river's  gradual  bend 

Shows  stimted  willows  set  in  rows, 
Sank  pasture,  kine  the  children  tend, 
Blown  curls  of  smoke  that  swerve  and  ascend 
From  leaning  hovels  clustered  close. 

For  on  this  barren,  aguish  swamp. 
Even  here  is  life,  even  here  are  men 

To  shake  with  palsy,  stiffen  with  cramp, 

To  die  ere  fifty  of  the  damp 
And  fetid  vapours  of  the  fen. 

Though  how  a  village  came  to  grow 

In  such  a  vile  and  deathly  air 
None  knows ;  it  may  be  long  ago 
The  outcasts  of  some  crime  or  woe. 

Fleeing  for  refuge,  sheltered  there ; 
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And  through  the  habit  of  their  race, 

Or  fearing  yet  the  wrath  of  men, 
Their  children  settled  in  the  place. 
And  reaped  scant  harvest,  in  the  fetce 

Of  death,  upon  the  poisonous  fen. 

And  since  the  end  was  always  near. 

And  life  so  hard ;  and  since  they  knew, 
Save  sloth  and  lust,  no  joys ;  each  year 
They  served  their  senses  with  less  fear. 
And  more  like  beasts  and  viler  grew. 

Few  friends  were  there,  tho'  all  were  kin  : 
There  was  much  strife,  and  many  raids ; 
The  hovels  that  they  huddled  in 
Housed  men  whose  brutal  love  was  sin. 
Nameless  children,  and  shameless  maids. 

Even  among  this  soulless  herd 

Lived  Janet  Fisher ;  but  she  went 
Along  their  streets,  and  no  man  stirred 
Her  quiet  heart  with  look  or  word 

To  harm  the  village  Innocent. 

They  meant  she  was  an  idiot  bom, 
This  one  fair  sight  in  foulest  place ; 

This  girl  as  fresh  as  early  mom ; 

So  fair — and  yet  too  sad  to  scorn ; 
Too  sunk  for  any  hind  to  embrace. 

Their  one  fair  thing,  their  one  thing  good. 

And  she  bereft  of  sense  or  will, 
So  mere  a  mask  of  womanhood — 
Sad ; — ^but  there  was  no  heart  to  brood 

Upon  the  irremediable  ill. 

Yet  crazy  Janet  found  them  kind — 

They  took  her  when  her  mother  died 
To  live  in  turn  with  each ;  to  wind 
Their  well-ropes,  bind  their  sheaves,  and  mind 
Their  cattle  grazing  far  and  wide. 

But  often  by  the  river-brim 

She  strayed,  scattering  seeds  and  flowers, 
To  wade  in  clear  green  shallows,  and  swim 
Against  the  stream  ;  or,  through  the  dim 
And  quiet  twilight,  row  for  hours. 
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Day  long,  night  long,  her  spirit  slept, 

And  nothing  shook  the  sullen  drowse ; 
Yet  oft  a  shadowy  pleasure  crept 
All  through  her,  where  the  boats  were  kept, 
Beneath  the  dangling  willow  boughs. 

She  was  so  strong,  she  liked  to  feel 

Her  rapid  stroke  lend  wings  to  the  boat ; 

The  water  dashing  against  the  keel ; 

The  wind  in  her  face  and  hair ;  the  teal 
And  plovers  crying,  the  weeds  afloat. 

Then  only  she — who  was  so  far 

Behind  the  merest  child  of  all — 
Was  prouder,  stronger,  than  others  are ; 
And  she  could  row  to  the  liarbour  bar 

And  back,  ten  miles,  ere  night  dews  fall. 


Part  II. 

But  all  the  harvest  long,  forlorn. 

Unloosed,  the  boat  rocked  to  and  fro. 
While  Janet  slept  from  eve  till  morn. 
Dead-tired  with  gathering  in  the  com 
From  daybreak  till  the  light  was  low. 

How  glad  she  was  when  autunm  whirled 

The  slender  yellowing  willow  leaves. 
When  all  the  plants  looked  shrivelled  and  ciu-led, 
And  no  more  com  or  fruit  in  the  world 
Was  left  to  gather  under  eaves. 

For  then  one  evening,  when  the  plain 

Was  strangely  bright  i'  the  sun,  and  black 

With  thunder  and  unfallen  rain 

The  sky,  she  sought  her  boat  again, 
And  bent  the  yielding  branches  back — 

The  thinning  willow  boughs — and  found 
A  man,  half  stripped,  beside  the  boat, 

Burying  hurriedly  underground 

And  heaping  yellow  leaves  around 
A  stained  and  faded  soldier's  coat. 
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She  stood  behind  him,  nothing  loth 

To  watch  his  work  unseen  a  span. 
For  she  was  neither  scared  nor  wroth ; 
The  splendour  of  the  scarlet  cloth 

Engrossed  her,  not  the  haggard  man. 

*  Give  me  it ! '  eager  Janet  said 

At  last ;  the  man  who  heard  her  shook, 
Alarmed,  and  turned  his  startled  head. 
He  'was  as  wan  and  grey  as  the  dead, 

And  even  Janet  feared  his  look. 

*  All's  up,'  he  moaned.   '  Ay,  call  them  out! 

Holloa !  I'm  run  to  earth  ; — hit  hard, 
I'm  down.     Don't  stare  so,  woman ;  shout ! 
Why,  don't  you  know  what  you're  about  ? 

I'm  a  deserter — there's  reward. 

*  Listen ! ' — for  towards  the  scarlet  coat 

He  saw  unheeding  Janet  go ; 
She  turned,  and  turning,  saw  the  boat. 

*  Listen !  I'm  spent ;  you're  strong.     Do  I  dote  ? 

Speak ! — Will  you  help  me ? '     'I  can  row.' 

Poor  Janet ! — all  those  prayers  were  vain 

To  reach  the  incommunicable 
Dim  soul  in  her ;  and  yet  'twas  plain 
He  wished  her,  prayed  her  to  remain — 

And  one  thing  only  she  could  do  well. 

She  smiled.     Her  masters  on  the  fen 

Bade  her :  Do  this,  bear  such  a  load. 
Go  there — but  they  were  cruel  men. 
He  knew  she  was  his  equal  then. 

She  must  show  him  how  well  she  rowed ! 

Within  the  boat  she  took  her  stand  ; 

He  followed  her  unquestioningly. 
Got  in,  sat  down,  at  her  command  ; 
She  pushed  the  boat  off  from  the  land. 

And,  with  the  current,  sought  the  sea. 

Fierce  yellow  sunlight,  beetling  clouds 

Heaped  up  in  blackness  overhead  ; 
Still  air,  in  which  the  beasts  were  cowed. 
And  all  the  sounds  were  over-loud — 

Yet  Janet  felt  no  thrill  of  dread. 
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Inland  the  sea-mews  fled,  that  know 

The  earliest  tempest^  mutteriDgs  ; 
The  swallows,  skimming  very  low. 
Dipped,  and  a  livid  western  glow 

Glanced  off  their  sheeny  undetwings. 

On  through  the  ominous  dusk  the  bark 

That  knew  no  fear,  that  had  no  soul. 
Made  for  the  sea.  How  should  it  hark 
The  wind,  or  see  the  air  grow  dark. 

Or  feel  the  widening  waters  roll  ? 

And  soulless  as  itself,  and  rash, 

Janet  rowed  on,  elate  and  proud ; 
And  thankful  to  escape  the  lash. 
Her  fellow  heard  no  waters  dash, 

And  did  not  see  the  gathering  cloud. 

Speechless  he  drowsed  for  many  a  mile. 

Sunk  to  inert  fatigue,  half  dead ; 
At  last :  ^  It  takes  a  long  long  while,' 
He  muttered.     Janet  turned — her  smile 

Filled  all  his  veins  with  sudden  dread. 

He  started,  shook  the  torpid  drowse 

Off  him  like  water ;  all  around 
The  river  heaved  in  waves ;  and  soughs 
And  moans  of  wind  began  to  arouse 

The  storm  ;  he  could  not  see  the  ground. 

Black  walls  of  stormy  air  shut  in 

The  boat ;  above,  a  gloomy  vault 
Shattered  by  lightning ;  roar  and  din 
Where  sea  and  hurtling  stream  begin 

Their  desperate,  endless  rebuff  and  assault. 

*  Woman  1 '  he  shouted  ;  '  mad  woman,  speak! — 
Why  did  you  let  me  sleep  so  long  ? 
Where's  safety  ?     Is  it  the  sea  you  seek  ? ' 
The  tears  fell  into  the  spray  on  her  cheek  : 

*  Help  me,'  she  wailed  ;  'I'm  spent,  you're  strong.' 

His  words  I  his  prayer  I     No  safety,  then  ; 

Madness  and  death.    No  means  to  avert 
That  end.     Far  backwards  lay  the  fen, 
And  here,  instead  of  a  world  of  men, 

A  danger  no  man  shall  desert. 

KO.  626  (X0«  CXLTI.  K.  8.)  N 
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Had  she  gone  mad,  perhaps,  from  fright, 
This  woman  ?     *  Oh,  my  God  1 '  he  cried  ; 
'  To  be  alone  at  sea,  by  night ; 
Lost  in  a  storm — ^no  hope,  no  light ; 
A  maniac  for  my  only  guide.' 

She  crouched  upon  the  lowest  plank 

And  cried,  and  dashed  her  hands  in  the  wave 

That  drenched  her  dress,  and  made  so  lank 

And  straight  her  hair — ^that  slowly  sank 
Them  down  towards  the  engulphing  grave. 

The  man  stooped  down  and  looked  at  her. 

Half-blind  with  swirling  spray  of  the  sea. 
Horror,  impotent  wrath,  despair 
At  heart !     What  did  she  say  ?     A  prayer  ? 
*  Poor  crazy  Janet ;  look  at  me ! ' 

Crazy !    Then  he  was  lost  in  truth — 
How  wild  his  hope !  how  vain  his  trust  I 

This  woman — ^this,  his  angel  of  ruth — 

Had  lured  him  to  his  death  ;  in  sooth. 
To  kill  her  would  be  merely  just. 

Should  he  kill  her  ?    Sea  and  sky. 

In  answering  storms,  heaved  up,  hung  down  ; 

They  seemed  to  touch,  they  met  so  nigh. 

One  moment  more  all  else  must  die  : 
Why  should  he  kill  her  ?     Let  her  drown  I 

*  Save  me ! '  she  shrieked ;  '  I  cannot  swim 

In  such  a  sea.' — ^A  toppling  bank 
Of  waves.     She  sprang,  and  clang  to  him  ; 
Then  noise,  hate,  storm,  death,  all  grew  dim ; 

He  caught  her — tried  to  save  her — sank ! 

A.  Maky  F.  Robinson. 
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John  Dryden. 

ACCORDING  to  Savage  Landor  it  is  absurd  to  talk  about  schools 
of  poetry.  *  There  is  only  one  school,  the  Universe ;  one  only 
schoolmistress.  Nature.'  This  is  well  put,  and  may  seem  at  the  first 
glance  unquestionable ;  but  the  remark  will  not  bear  examination. 
The  Universe  is  no  doubt  the  poet's  school,  his  schoolmistress  Nature  ; 
but  the  form  in  which  he  utters  what  Nature  teaches  him,  the  art 
that  moulds  his  verse,  gi\'ing  to  it  beauty  and  proportion,  is  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  predecessors  or  contemporaries  whom  he  regards 
as  his  masters.  The  history  of  English  poetry  enables  us  oft^  to 
trace  with  singular  distinctness  this  poetical  succession, — ^the  links 
which  bind  poet  to  poet,  the  relationship  of  a  son  to  his  father  in 
verse.  Indeed,  our  poets  have  acknowledged  this  relationship  with 
the  utmost  frankness,  and  when  it  can  be  followed  through  several 
lives,  as  in  many  instances  it  may  be,  it  is  surely  no  fallacy  to  talk  of 
a  school  of  poetry.  Gower,  with  some  unreasonableness  perhaps, 
called  Chaucer  his  disciple ;  but  even  Chaucer,  the  first  great  poet  of 
England,  and  still  after  the  lapse  of  four  centuries  one  of  her  greatest, 
was  largely  indebted  for  the  development  of  his  genius  to  the 
mediaeval  poetry  of  France ;  and  while  the  heart  of  his  verse  is 
English,  it  is  often  French  in  form.  How  much  too  he  gained  from 
his  poetical  fathers  in  that  land  of  poetry — Italy — must  be  obvious  to 
every  reader.  To  Chaucer  all  our  poets  have  been  more  or  less 
indebted ;  but  his  children  in  direct  succession — Lydgate,  Occleve, 
James  the  First  of  Scotland,  Robert  Henryson,  and  WiUiam  Dunbar, 
for  example — ^had  not  sufficient  vitality  to  sustain  a  vigorous  existence. 
Our  second  master-poet  was  more  fortunate  in  his  descendants.  The 
school  of  Spenser  embraces  many  a  name  in  literature  of  which  we 
are  still  proud,  and  the  vast  influence  he  exercised  in  his  own  age  is 
felt  as  strongly  in  our  own.  ' "  The  Faerie  Queene," '  says  Mr.  Stop- 
ford  Brooke,  *  has  never  ceased  to  make  poets.'  The  *  sage  and 
serious  Spenser '  was  the  first  inspirer  of  Milton  ;  it  was  he  who  made 
Cowley  *  irrecoverably  a  poet;'  he  was  the  admiration  of  Dryden, 
who  adls  him  inimitable ;  of  Pope  in  his  early  days  of  enthusiasm ; 
of  Gray  when  his  judgment  was  as  strong  as  his  imagination ;  of 
Scott,  who  said  he  could  have  read  him  for  ever ;  of  Southey,  who  did 
read  the  great  allegory  thirty  times ;  of  Landor,  who  had  Spenser  in 
his  heart  of  hearts ;  and  of  Keats  who  '  ramped  through  the  scenes 
of  the  romance  like  a  yoimg  horse  turned  into  a  spring  meadow.'  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  in  some  of  these  poets  the  lineaments  of 
Spenser  are  not  visible.  Neither  Dryden,  Pope,  nor  Gray  belong  to 
his  fianily ;  but  Milton,  himself  the  immortal  founder  of  a  poetical 
school^  confessed  according  to  Dryden  that  he  owed  his  parentage  to 
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Spenser;  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  most  imaginative  writer  of  our  cen- 
tury, belongs  to  Spenser's  line ;  and  the  relationship  of  Keats,  the 
most  sensuous  of  modem  poets,  to  him  '  who  had  of  all  that's  sweet 
tasted  and  seen,'  is  as  obvious  as  that  Herrick,  despite  his  originality, 
was  *  sealed  of  the  tribe  of  Ben,'  or  that  Pope  belonged  to  the  school 
of  Dryden. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  say  who  was  the  poetical  progenitor  of 
Pope's  great  master.  Dryden  was  not  specially  indebted  to  any  single 
writer.  To  Cowley  and  to  Denham  his  obligations  are  evident,  and 
he  owed  more  to  Davenant ;  as  a  dramatist  he  gained  something  from 
France,  for  he  had  the  open  mind  which  takes  suggestions  and 
assimilates  ideas  from  many  sources.  His  rivals  accused  him  of 
plagiarism — ^a  fault  which  in  the  hands  of  a  splendid  poet  like  Dryden 
becomes  a  virtue,  for  what  he  takes  in  silver  he  gives  back  in  gold ; 
but  he  is  not  only,  to  quote  the  words  of  Robert  Bell,  *  of  all  English 
poets  perhaps  the  most  English,'  he  is  also,  considering  the  large 
amount  of  work  he  accomplished,  by  no  means  wanting  in  originality. 
The  late  Professor  Conington  expressed  his  regret  that  no  poet 
has  done  for  Pope  what  Scott  has  done  for  Dryden,  producing  a 
biography  which  is  a  real  contribution  to  the  history  of  EngUsh 
poetry.  Sir  Walter's  life  of  Dryden,  like  everything  he  wrote,  has 
a  charm  and  an  interest  which  make  the  volume  delightful  reading, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  work  is  altogether  complete  and  satis- 
factory. Scott,  with  all  his  greatness,  was  often  far  from  great 
as  a  critic ;  wilJi  all  his  industry  he  was  sometimes  hasty  in  his  state- 
ments, and  neither  as  a  biographer  of  Dryden  nor  as  an  editor  of  his 
works  does  he  seem  to  have  done  the  best  that  it  was  in  his  power  to 
do.  No  writer,  however,  could  better  appreciate  the  manly  qualities 
of  his  hero ;  and  the  generous  nature  which  disposed  Scott  to  see 
,  what  was  good  in  others,  and  to  be  to  their  faults  a  little  blind,  was 
akin  to  that  of  Dryden  himself.  The  men  were  alike  also  in  the 
versatility  of  their  genius,  in  their  capacity  for  labour,  in  their 
freedom  from  the  petty  jealousies  which  so  often  agitate  the  minds 
of  artists  and  poets.  Scott  was  restricted  in  his  work  by  paucity  of 
information.  For  about  forty  years  Dryden  lived  in  the  full  light  of 
a  great  city.  He  was  known  to  all  the  playgoers,  to  all  the  drama- 
tists and  pamphleteers,  to  every  hack  writer  about  town,  to  the  wits 
who  frequented  Will's  cofiFee-house,  to  the  courtiers  who  flattered 
Charles  at  Whitehall.  No  one  was  less  inclined  to  shun  publicity  or 
even  notoriety.  His  chief  endeavour  he  said  was  to  delight  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  the  age  was  probably  the  worst  in  our  history. 
He  pleased  it  by  pandering  to  its  coarse  tastes  upon  the  stage,  and 
he  pleased  the  king  and  his  nobles  by  a  degree  of  adulation  which, 
although  the  art  was  once  familiar  to  poet^,  has  probably  never  been 
exceeded.  By  all  these  means  Dryden  kept  his  name  before  the 
town  through  a  long  series  of  years,  and  yet  this  ^  famous  poet,'  as 
^  his  contemporary  John  Evelyn  called  him,  is  known  to  us  chiefly 
kthrough  his  writings.     *  His  contemporaries,'  said  Johnson, '  however 
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they  reverenced  his  genius,  left  his  life  unwritten,  and  nothing  there- 
fore can  now  he  known  heyond  what  casual  mention  and  uncertain 
tradition  have  supplied.'  Since  these  words  were  penned  the  re- 
searches of  Malone  and  Scott,  of  Bell  and  of  Christie,  have  brought 
some  fresh  facts  to  light ;  but  these  facts  are  comparatively  insig- 
nificant, and  the  statement  made  by  Dr.  Johnson  a  century  ago  is 
in  the  main  true  still.  We  must  read  the  character  of  Dryden  in 
his  works. 

These  works  are  known  by  name  at  least  to  all  educated  English- 
men. They  fill  many  volumes,  and  abound  in  the  delightful  egotism 
which  brings  a  poet  into  friendly  relations  with  his  readers.  The 
personality  of  Dryden  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  His  faults  are  glaring 
and  utterly  indefensible,  but  the  man  had  a  large  heart,  a  generous 
disposition,  an  appreciation  of  what  ^as  right  even  when  pursuing 
the  expedient,  and  that  ardent  love  of  knowledge  and  capacity  for 
work  which  show  a  noble  spirit.  Dryden,  it  must  be  owned,  was 
more  loveable  than  respectable.  Lord  Macaulay's  representation  of 
his  offences  is  not  altogether  a  correct  one — there  is,  for  instance, 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  deliberately  changed  his  religion  in 
order  to  retain  his  pension  ;  but  that  he  often  profaned  his  genius, 
turning  it  to  vilest  uses  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose,  he  has  him- 
self confessed  in  no  uncertain  language.  The  poet's  sin  in  this 
respect  has  brought  with  it  a  signal  pimishment.  Much  that  he 
wrote  is  now  unread,  and  is  indeed  unreadable.  The  twenty- 
eight  dramas  which  represent  the  labour  of  twenty  years  are,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  as  dead  as  the  plays  of  Aphra  Behn  or  of 
Dryden's  arch-enemy  Shadwell.  Nowadays  few  men  who  are  not 
professed  students  care  one  jot  for  Dryden  as  a  comedian.  A  great 
man  working  with  an  imsuitable  instrument,  or  using  that  instriunent 
rashly,  caimot  indeed  conceal  his  greatness.  Power,  which  is  this 
poet's  dominant  characteristic,  is  visible  throughout  his  plays,  but  it 
is  power  misapplied.  The  grossness  of  character  and  incidents,  the 
improbabilities  of  plot,  the  inflation  of  language,  and  the  violent 
conceits  which  mark  the  comedies  and  heroic  plays  of  Drjjlen  cannot 
easily  be  exaggerated.  He  cared  little  for  the  truth  to  life  which 
should  form  the  basis  of  a  playwright's  work,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
for  a  burlesque  of  the  heroic  style  to  surpass  the  absurdity  of  pas- 
sages written  by  the  poet  in  good  faith.  But,  in  spite  of  a  thousand 
faults  which  offend  the  critic  as  well  as  the  moralist,  his  plays,  like 
everything  he  wrote,  bear  the  impress  of  a  master's  hand.  '  There 
are  many  things  as  finely  said  in  his  plays  as  almost  by  anybody,'  is 
the  judgment  of  Pope ;  and  it  is  true  that  even  the  weakest  or  most 
objectionable  pieces  contain  passages  of  singular  force  and  beauty. 
They  show  a  command  of  rhythm  which  was  destined  to  produce  far 
more  precious  fruit  in  after  years.  The  following  lines  are  written 
so  distinctly  in  the  style  which  distinguishes  his  great  poems,  that  a 
reader  only  partially  acquainted  with  Dryden  would  not  be  likely  to 
seek  for  them  in  a  rhyming  tragedy : — 
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When  I  consider  life,  'tis  all  a  cheat; 

Yet,  fooled  with  hope,  men  favour  the  deceit. 

Trust  on,  and  think  to-morrow  will  repay : 

To-morrow's  JGEdser  than  the  former  day. 

Lies  worse,  and,  while  it  says  we  shall  be  blest 

With  some  new  joys,  cuts  off  what  we  possest. 

Strange  cozenage !     None  would  live  past  years  again. 

Yet  aU  hope  pleasure  in  what  yet  remain, 

And  from  the  dregs  of  life  think  to  receive 

What  the  first  sprightly  running  could  not  give. 

I'm  tired  with  waiting  for  this  chemic  gold, 

AVhich  fools  us  young  and  beggars  us  when  old. 

Dryden  in  bis  rhyming  plays  may  be  said  to  have  put  his  genius 
to  school.  No  doubt  much  of  his  consummate  art  as  a  verseman  was 
gained  through  the  long  discipline  which  he  underwent  as  a  writer 
for  tlie  ptage.  His  earlier  poems,  the  *  Heroic  Stanzas,'  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of    Cromwell,   written   when   he   was    twenty-seven; 

*  ^trsea  Eedux,'  published  three  or  four  years  later ;  and  '  Annus 
Mirabilis,'  wliich  celebrates  '  the  year  of  wonders  1666,'  the  poet  being 
then  thirty-five  years  of  age,  display,  with  some  notable  qualities,  a 
stiffness  and  crudity  of  workmanship  which  afford  little  indication  of 
the  splendid  freedom,  the  impressive  energy,  the  *  long  resounding 
march,'  and  the  masterly  satire  which  distinguish  ^  Absalom  and 
Achitophel,'  the  '  fieligio  Laici,'  and  '  Mac  Flecknoe.'  The  truth  is, 
that  notwithstanding  his  mature  age,  Dryden  at  thirty-five  was  but 
pluming  his  wings  for  flight.  Had  he  died  at  the  age  of  Bums  or 
of  Byron,  he  would  have  had  no  place  amongst  the  great  poets  of 
England ;  had  he  died  even  at  the  age  of  Shakespeare,  the  world 
would  have   been   deprived   of   much   of  his   finest  work— of  the 

*  Hind  and  the  Panther,'  of  the  *  Virgil,'  which,  if  not  accurate  as 
a  translation,  is  magnificent  as  a  poem ;  of  the  ^  Fables,'  in  which 
the  poet  displays  even  more  strikingly  than  elsewhere  a  superb 
mastery  of  his  instrument ;  and  of  the  *  Alexander's  Feast,'  upon 
which,  and  upon  the  Song  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  written  ten  years 
before,  he  must  rest  his  claim  to  a  place  among  the  lyric  poets  of  his 
country.  For  we  cannot  agree  with  the  author  of  the  able  mono- 
graph of  Dryden,  recently  published  in  '  English  Men  of  Letters,'  *  that 
the  songs  scattered  through  the  dramas  are  '  of  the  very  first  lyrical 
merit.'  That  they  are  extremely  clever  productions  will  not  be 
questioned,  for  they  are  written  by  Dryden ;  but  the  bird-like  sim- 
plicity of  note  that  distinguishes  the  Elizabethan  lyrists  is  wanting 
in  these  pieces.  The  art  of  the  workman  is  more  evident  than  the 
inspiration  of  the  poet,  and  the  best  of  them  in  a  poetical  point  of 
view  are  unfortunately  so  intolerably  coarse  that,  as  Mr.  Saintsbury 
admits,  they  are  *  scarcely  ever  quotable.'  -  Strange  to  say,  however, 
he  expresses  his  regret  that  ^  the  always  melodious  and  sometimes 
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exquisitely  poetical  songs  &om  the  plays '  are  not  included  in  the 
G-lobe  edition  of  the  poems.  We  said  that  Dryden's  fame  as  a  lyrist 
depends  upon  the  lesser  and  greater  Odes  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day  ;  the 
elegiac  Ode  on  Mrs.  Killigrew,  although  we  cannot  place  it  on  the 
eminence  awarded  to  it  by  Mr.  Saintsbury,  has  also  in  it  much  of  the 
fervour  of  imagination  and  force  of  wing  which  distinguish  the  genius 
of  this  poet.  Dryden  is  never  weak,  but  he  sometimes  allows  his 
Muse  to  assume  an  awkward  and  prosaic  attitude,  and  while  this  is 
perhaps  permissible  in  an  argiunentatlve  poem  it  is  intolerable  in  a 
lyric  Mr.  Saintsbury  quotes  the  first  stanza  of  this  ode,  and  ob- 
serves that  it  may  be  pronounced  ^  absolutely  faultless  and  incapable 
of  improvement.'  It  is  assuredly  very  impressive,  filling  the  ear  with 
its  music  even  if  it  fail  to  reach  the  heart.  But  immediately  after 
the  triumphant  burst  of  the  opening  stanza  the  poet  is  content  to 
for^fo  his  imagination  and  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  instead.  The 
fidlowing  lines  remind  us  of  the  conceits  which  were  so  fatally  dear  to 
Cowley : — 

If  by  traduction  came  thy  mind, 
Our  wonder  is  the  less  to  find 
A  soul  so  charming  from  a  stock  so  good  ; 
Thy  father  was  transfused  into  thy  blood  : 
So  wert  thou  bom  into  the  tuneful  strain 
(An  early,  rich,  and  inexhausted  vein). 

But  if  thy  pre-existing  soul 
Was  formed  at  first  with  myriads  more, 

It  did  through  all  the  mighty  poets  roll 
Who  Gi*eek  or  Latin  laurels  wore, 
^  And  was  that  Sappho  last,  which  once  it  was  before. 

If  so,  then  cease  thy  flight,  O  heaven-bom  mind  ! 
Thou  hast  no  dross  to  purge  from  thy  rich  ore ; 
Nor  can  thy  soul  a  fedrer  mansion  find 
Than  was  the  beauteous  frame  she  left  behind ; 
;  Bet  urn  to  till  or  mend  the  quire  of  thy  celestial  kind. 

May  we  presume  to  say  that  at  thy  birth 
New  joy  was  sprimg  in  heaven  as  well  as  hei-e  on  earth  ? 
For  sure  the  milder  planets  did  combine 
On  thy  auspicious  horoscope  to  shine. 
And  even  the  most  malicious  were  in  trine. 

Dryden's  chief  successes,  like  those  of  Pope,  were  gained  through 
the  heroic  couplet.  He  is  the  first  great  master  of  a  metre  which 
suits  in  an  eminent  degree  the  genius  of  our  language,  and,  because 
it  suits  it  so  well,  has  been  more  abused  and  degraded  than  any  other 
form  of  English  versification.  Not  only  throughout  the  last  century 
had  every  warbler,  as  Cowper  says,  this  tune  by  heart ;  but  the  dullest 
of  versemen,  blessed  neither  with  ear  nor  fancy,  managed  to  rhyme 
and  rattle  in  the  measure  of  Dryden  and  Pope.  Poetry  became  iu 
numberless  instances  a  mechanic  art ;  for  the  age,  as  Mr.  Matthew 
Aniold  is  fond  of  telling  us,  was  an  age  of  prose ;  but  we  must  not 
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forget  that  it  was  the  perfection  of  art  reached  by  these  poets  which 
led  so  many  inferior  and  worthless  writers  to  imitate  their  strains. 
The  form  was  one  not  diflScult  to  follow,  and  unfortunately  the  dri- 
velling manufacturers  of  couplets  who  swell  so  largely  the  bulk  of 
Chalmers's  collection  did  not  know  that  their  words  were  dead,, 
their  strain  but  the  echo  of  a  voice  once  full  of  melody  and  com- 
pass. Dryden's  verse  is  freer  and  nobler  than  Pope's.  If  it  be 
less  perfect,  it  is  more  powerful,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
there  are  lines  in  Dryden  beyond  the  reach  of  his  successor.  Pope^ 
said  Rogers,  is  not  to  be  compared  to  him  '  for  varied  harmony  of 
versification  nor  for  ease.'  The  remark  is  just,  for  he  had  the  ear  for 
music  which  the  Twickenham  poet  lacked.  His  faults  are  the  faults 
of  carelessness,  and  his  love  of  variety  led  him  to  trust  too  often  to 
the  assistance  of  the  triplet  and  the  Alexandrine.  It  is  possible,, 
however,  to  acknowledge  Dryden's  larger  compass  as  a  rl^ymist, 
while  confessing  that  there  are  passages  in  Pope  which  give  us  more 
delight  than  anything  that  Dryden  has  written.  There  is  no  pas- 
sage in  his  works  so  fine  as  the  conclusion  of  the  ^Dunciad,' 
nothing  either  in  his  satires  or  argumentative  poems  that  has  the 
charm  so  difficult  to  describe  but  so  keenly  felt,  which  allures  us 
again  and  again  to  the  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot.  Dryden  has  no 
trace  of  the  sportive  fancy  which  makes  '  The  Bape  of  the  Lock  * 
the  daintiest  thing  of  its  kind  in  our  language — unapproached  and 
unapproachable ;  none  of  the  pathos,  itself  not  of  the  highest  order, 
that  gives  its  value  to  the  '  Elegy  on  an  Unfortunate  Lady,'  and  he 
has  little  in  comparison  with  Pope  of  that  wonderful  happiness  of 
expression  which  has  even  given  to  the  platitudes  of  the  ^  Essay  on 
Criticism '  a  singular  vitality.  But  Dryden,  despite  all  his  faults 
and  deficiencies,  has  one  redeeming  characteristic  which  places  him 
on  a  higher  level  than  his  successor.  The  mark  of  greatness  is 
stamped  upon  all  his  writings.  Again  and  again  he  degrades  his 
high  estate ;  but  we  never  doubt  for  a  moment  that  his  estate  is 
higb.  He  has  ever  the  kingly  air  about  him,  even  when  his  acts  are 
most  unkingly.  In  reading  his  poems  and  his  prose  criticisms  it  is 
possible  to  forget  at  times  that  a  gulf  of  two  centuries  separates  us 
from  this  great  English  poet.  His  words,  like  his  ideas,  his  illus- 
trations, and  the  very  form  of  his  sentences,  are  often  those  of  a 
modern  writer;  but  Dryden's  gross  flattery  of  the  great  and  his 
shameless  pandering  to  the  corrupt  tastes  of  playgoers  and  readers,, 
soon  destroy  the  illusion  created  by  his  modernness  of  style.  Re- 
member that  he  was  the  first  poet  of  his  time—  for  Milton,  although 
he  lived  until  Dryden  had  reached  the  age  of  forty-three,  did  not 
belong  to  that  age,  but  ranks  in  poetical  chronology  with  the  Eliza- 
bethans— and  then  try  if  you  can  to  conceive  the  spirit  that  prompted 
this  great  poet  to  prostrate  himself  with  Eastern  servility  at  the  feet 
of  wealth  and  rank.  In  dedicating  a  play  to  the  beautiful  Mary  of 
Este,  second  Duchess  of  York,  after  praising  her  ^incomparable 
beauty,'  which  is  *  adored  with  the  deepest  veneration,  that  ofsilenoe,' 
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Binoe  '  our  sight  is  so  intent  on  the  object  of  its  admii^ation  that  our 
tongues  have  not  leisure  even  to  praise  you,' — the  poet  adds : — 

Your  person  is  a  paradise  and  your  soul  a  cherubin  with  in  to  guard  it. 
If  the  excellency  of  the  outside  invite  the  beholders,  the  majesty  of  your 
mind  deters  them  from  too  bold  approaches  and  turns  their  admiration  into 
religion.  .  .  .  Your  person  is  so  admirable  that  it  can  scarce  receive 
addition,  when  it  shall  be  glorified ;  and  your  soul,  which  shines  through 
it,  finds  it  of  a  substance  so  near  her  own,  that  she  will  be  pleased  to  pass 
an  age  within  it,  and  to  be  confined  to  such  a  palace. 

The  Earl  of  Dorset  is  known  as  one  of  the  Restoration  noblemen 
who  wrote  verses.  He  made  one  success  as  a  song-writer  ;  he  wrote  a 
few  foul  satires.  No  further  claim  has  Dorset  to  poetical  fame,  yet 
Dryden  does  not  scruple  to  write  to  this  nobleman  as  if  he  held  a  first 
place  in  the  literature  of  his  country : — 

There  is  not  (he  declares)  an  English  writer  this  day  living  who  is  not 
perfectly  convinced  that  your  lordship  excels  all  others  in  all  the  several 
parts  of  poetry  which  you  have  undertaken  to  adorn. 

And  again  he  writes : — 

For  my  own  part  I  must  avow  it  freely  to  the  world  that  I  never  at- 
tempted anything  in  satire  wherein  I  have  not  studied  your  writings  as 
the  most  perfect  model. 

Imagine  IVIr.  Tennyson  flattering  in  this  absurd  style  a  royal  duchess, 
or  professing  his  indebtedness,  and  offering  the  crown  of  poetry  to  a 
small  poetaster  of  high  rank,  and  the  diflference  between  the  literary 
position  of  a  great  poet  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  of  his 
descendant  in  the  royal  line  in  the  nineteenth,  will  stand  out  in 
striking  contrast.  The  Duchess  of  York,  however,  had  beauty  enough 
to  bewitch  a  poet  and  to  deprive  him  temporarily  of  reason ;  the 
Earl  of  Dorset  was  a  student  and  a  man  of  talent.  In  either  case 
Dryden  had  some  excuse  for  adulation ;  but  the  larger  number  of 
his  poi-tentous  flatteries  are  addressed  to  men  who  in  the  estimation  of 
posterity  are  undeserving  of  honour.  Truly  does  Johnson  say  that 
*  when  once  he  has  undertaken  the  task  of  praise  he  no  longer  retains 
shame  in  himself  nor  supposes  it  in  his  patron.'  This  vice,  which  is 
the  disgrace  of  Dryden,  was  also  that  of  the  age.  Another  and  more 
serious  fault,  that  of  impurity,  has  blackened  still  more  the  fair  fame 
of  the  poet.  Herrick  excused  the  looseness  of  his  lyrics  by  saying 
that  though  his  Muse  was  jocund  his  life  was  chaste,  and  a  similar 
defence  has  been  set  up  for  Dryden.  It  is  a  contemptible  excuse,  and 
one  which  he  himself  would  have  been  too  honest  to  make.  The 
truth  is  that  throughout  his  life  he  was  a  thoroughly  gross  writer, 
and  though  at  times  aware  of  his  fault,  and  not  imwilling  to  confess 
that  he  had  been  '  too  much  of  a  libertine  in  most  of  his  poems,'  he 
sinned  again  and  again  after  his  confessions,  and  even  in  his  old  age 
^profaned   the  God-given  strength  and  marr'd  the  lofty  line.'     It 
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must  be  acknowledged,  whether  as  an  excuse  or  aggravation  of  his 
offence,  that  at  times  he  seemed  to  be  unconscious  of  it.  '  I  will  be 
bold,'  says  the  dramatist  in  his  dedication  of  '  Limberham,'  *  to  say 
that  this  comedy  is  of  the  first  rank  of  those  which  I  have  written, 
and  that  posterity  will  be  of  my  opinion.'  On  the  contrary,  posterity 
has  agreed,  and  justly  agreed,  to  leave  what  Mr.  Saintsbury  calls  the 
'filthy  stuff'  unread.  Of  another  play  characterised  by  Dryden  as 
his  best,  the  same  writer  observes  that  it  is  difficult  to  read  it  with- 
out disgust ;  yet  Mr.  Saintsbury  is  one  of  the  most  lenient  of  critics, 
whose  moral  estimate  of  the  poet  is  to  our  thinking  greatly  too 
favourable.  Even  when  Dryden  is  aware  that  his  choice  or  treatment 
of  subject  may  be  considered  reprehensible,  he  is  not  to  be  hindered 
on  that  account.  '  I  own  it  pleased  me,'  he  says  in  one  place,  while 
admitting  that  his  topic  was  obscene.  It  is  but  fair  to  add,  however, 
that  on  this  occasion  he  shows  sufficient  regard  for  virtue  to  bring 
forward  a  few  reasons  less  bluntly  coarse  for  the  work  he  had  under- 
taken. 

The  perversion  of  power  exhibited  by  the  poet  in  the  dramas 
written  by  his  own  adinission  to  please  the  town,  is  a  theme  for  the 
moralist.  It  is  one  upon  which  an  admirer  of  Dryden  does  not  wil- 
lingly dwell.  Neither  will  he  care  to  utter  more  than  an  expression 
of  regret  that  the  first  man  of  letters  of  the  age  should  have  proved  a 
turncoat  in  politics  and  in  creed.  In  these  respects,  however.  Lord 
Macaulay  has,  we  think,  greatly  exaggerated  his  fault.  Men  of 
the  highest  character  have  changed  their  party  or  their  faith  without 
a  suspicion  of  insincerity.  Is  there  sufficient  ground  for  believing 
that  Dryden  was  not  sincere  ?  Circumstances  made  him  a  Parlia- 
ment man  in  his  earlier  years,  but  it  has  been  well  said  that  he  was 
by  nature  a  loyalist.  In  discovering  that  Charles  II.  was  the  best  of 
kings,  he  did  but  utter  what  nine-tenths  of  the  nation  believed ;  in 
discovering  the  true  church  in  the  Church  of  Eome,  he  reached  a 
conclusion  which,  if  one  looks  into  the  matter,  is  not  so  strongly 
opposed  as  it  might  seem  to  be  at  first  sight  to  his  Protestant  con- 
fession of  faith  in  the  *  Eeligio  Laici.'  In  that  poem  he  owns  that 
he  is  not  sure  of  his  ground,  and  would  be  glad,  if  he  could,  to  lean 
upon  authority. 

In  doubtful  questions  'tis  the  safest  way 
To  learn  what  unsuspected  ancients  say ; 
For  'tis  not  likely  we  should  higher  soar 
In  search  of  Heaven  than  all  the  Church  before. 

■  .  .  a  ■  • 

And  after  hearing  what  our  Church  can  say, 
If  still  our  reason  runs  another  way, 
That  private  reason  'tis  more  just  to  curb 
Than  by  disputes  the  public  peace  disturb. 

This  is  the  statement  of  a  reasoner  whose  hold  upon  his  faith  was 
not  a  strong  one,  and  knowing  Dryden  as  we  do,  we  may  say,  with* 
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oat  injustice,  that  he  was  of  all  men  the  most  likely  to  accept  a 
convenient  creed.  He  was  never  a  hypocrite,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  was  never  profoundly  earnest,  and  his  conclusions  upon  matters  of 
theology  were  of  little  moment  to  anyone  but  himself.  It  does, 
however,  concern  us  to  know  that  the  change  was  not  due  to  sordid 
motives,  and  of  these  we  think  Dryden  must  be  acquitted.  Broad 
as  is  the  domain  of  poetry,  there  is  no  place  in  it  for  theological  con- 
troversy. As  an  arguer  in  verse  Dryden  has  no  rival,  but  his  amaz- 
ing skill  in  this  line  does  but  serve  to  prove  the  utter  vanity  and 
weariness  of  such  poetical  arguments.  Poems  like  the  ^Religio 
Laici,'  and  'The  Hind  and  the  Panther,'  excite  admiration,  but 
they  yield  little  delight ;  the  reader  acknowledges  their  command  of 
lai^uage  and  felicity  of  illustration,  but,  to  use  a  Coleridgean  phrase, 
they  fail  to  *  find '  him.  The  emotion  excited  by  great  imaginative 
verse  is  not  aroused  by  these  poems,  and  yet  we  may  agree  with 
Scott  that  the  '  Eeligio  Laici'  is  'admirable,'  and  with  Macau- 
lay  that  in  none  of  the  poet's  works  can  be  found  passages  '  more 
magnificent '  than  in  the  marvellous  fable  in  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  figures  as  a  milk-white  hind,  and  the  Church  of  England  as  a 
panther, '  fisdrest  creature  of  the  spotted  kind.'  In  '  Absalom  and 
Achitophel,'  in  '  The  Medal,'  and  in  '  MacFlecknoe,'  Dryden  stands 
upon  firmer  ground.  As  a  poetical  satirist  he  has  no  equal  in  our 
language,  unless  it  be  his  great  rival  Pope.  In  a  successful  satire 
there  must  always  be  much  that  is  of  local  and  temporary  interest, 
and  the  immense  popularity  of  the  attack  upon  Shaftesbury  was  not 
wholly  due  to  the  literary  merit  of  the  poem.  If  it  were  possible  by 
ihsi  help  of  imagination  to  think  and  feel  as  the  citizens  of  London 
thought  and  felt  in  i68i,  we  should  understand  the  eager  interest 
with  which  the  Poet  Laureate's  political  satire  was  sought  after  in 
the  town.  Four  months  before  the  publication,  Shaftesbury  had 
been  sent  to  the  Tower  on  the  charge  of  high  treason.  He  Bad  pro- 
moted the  Exclusion  Bill,  he  had  advocated  Monmouth's  pretensions 
to  legitimacy,  he  had  been  accused,  although  unjustly,  of  helping  to 
invent  the  famous  Plot ;  he  was  the  people's  idol,  for  he  detested 
the  Papists ;  and  so  great  was  his  power  in  the  opposition  that  the 
Duke  of  York  must  have  trembled  in  his  shoes.  A  storm  was  raging 
in  the  State,  and  the  tempest  had  been  brewed  by  the  ex-Lord  Chan- 
cellor. The  coffee-houses  swarmed  with  political  pamphlets,  the 
Whig  party  swore  by  Monmouth  and  Shaftesbury,  the  Tories  stood  by 
the  Duke  and  the  King.  At  this  juncture  Dryden  appeared  upon 
the  scene,  and  attacked  the  revolutionary  party  with  a  genius  which 
has  made  of  what  in  weaker  hands  would  have  proved  an  ephemeral 
lampoon,  a  splendid  and  lasting  addition  to  the  literature  of  his 
oountiy.  It  is  the  fate  of  all  writers  less  than  the  greatest  to  lose 
a  measure  of  their  reputation  by  the  lapse  of  time.  Dryden,  who 
sddom,  if  ever,  chose  an  enduring  theme,  has  suffered  with  the  rest, 
bat  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  time  or  change  can  make  men 
iiuiennble  to  the  genius  that  has  portrayed,  in  magnificent  lines. 
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the  characters  of  Shaftesbury  and  of  Buckingham  in  the  first  part  of 
this  satire,  or  of  Settle  and  Shadwell  in  the  second.  His  vehement 
indignation  against  Shaftesbury  is  sustained,  and  indeed  intensified, 
in  *  The  Medal,'  but  it  has  always  appeared  to  us  that  Drydetfs 
greatest  triumph  as  a  satirist  has  been  achieved  in  '  MacFlecknoe.' 
It  was  ungenerous  to  select  the  poor  man  who  gives  a  title  to  this 
poem  as  the  type  of  dulness — the  aged  prince  who — 

In  prose  and  verse  was  owned  without  dispute 
Through  all  the  realms  of  Nonsense  absolute — 

for  Flecknoe,  who  had  been  previously  satirised  by  Andrew  Marvell, 
was  no  fool.  No  doubt  he  was  eccentric,  and  no  doubt  also  he  had 
written  much  feeble  verse,  but  seeing  that  the  Irish  priest  had  sung 
his  praises  as  '  the  Muses'  darling  and  delight,'  Dryden  should  have 
left  his  memory  in  peace.  If  the  poet's  want  of  good  feeling  is  blame- 
worthy, the  consummate  art  with  which  he  has  fathered  Shadwell 
upon  Flecknoe  makes  us  forget  the  fault : — 

Shadwell  alone  my  perfect  image  bears, 
Mature  in  dulness  from  his  tender  years ; 
Shadwell  alone  of  all  my  sons  is  he 
Who  stands  confirmed  in  full  stupidity. 
The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pretence, 
But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  sense. 

And  so  he  is  chosen  by  the  Prince  as  his  successor,  and  is  made  to 
swear 

That  be  till  death  true  dulness  would  maintain, 
And  in  bis  father's  right  and  realm's  defence 
Ne'er  to  have  peace  with  wit  nor  truce  with  sense. 

The  satire,  which  consists  of  scarcely  more  than  two  hundred  lines,  is 
indeed  a  masterpiece,  and,  apart  from  its  intrinsic  merit,  has  the 
additional  interest  of  having  suggested  *  The  Dimciad '  to  Pope. 

Nothing  can  be  more  fitful  than  the  genius  of  a  poet.  Some- 
times it  bursts  into  full  blossom  in  early  youth,  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  Coleridge,  dies  away  again  before  a  man  has  reached  middle  life ; 
sometimes  the  development  is  late  but  the  growth  is  steady,  and  the 
crowning  glory  of  his  work  is  reserved  for  old  age.  Dryden  had 
reached  the  mature  age  of  fifty  before  he  discovered  his  true  bent  as 
a  satirist,  and  he  was  upwards  of  sixty  before  he  achieved  greatness 
as  a  translator  and  as  a  narrative  poet.  Of  Juvenal,  a  poet  after  his 
own  heart,  he  translated  five  satires,  and  claims  to  have  made  him 
*  more  sounding  and  more  elegant  than  he  was  before  in  English ' — 
no  very  extravagant  assumption.  This  version,  the  work  of  several 
hands,  has  been  superseded  by  Gifibrd's,  and,  although  Dryden  trans- 
lated Persius,  and  much  of  Ovid,  to  say  nothing  of  several  min<v 
efforts,  the  Virgil  is  his  only  translation  that  may  be  said  still  to 
have  a  public.  And  the  ground  of  a  popularity  not  yet  extinct  will 
be  quickly  evident  to  any  reader  who  takes  up  that  volume.  Litera-* 
ture  has  seen  many  changes  since  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  the  life  of 
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Dryden,  but  his  argument  in  favour  of  the  poet's  Virgil  remains  in 
force  to  this  day : — 

It  is  not  (he  writes)  by  comparing  line  with  line  that  the  merit  of  great 
works  is  to  he  estimated,  bat  by  their  general  effects  and  idtimate  result. 
It  is  easy  to  note  a  weak  line,  and  write  one  more  vigorous  in  its  place ;  to 
find  a  hi^piness  of  expression  in  the  original  and  transplant  it  by  force  into 
the  version ;  but  what  is  given  to  the  parts  may  be  subducted  from  the 
whole,  and  the  reader  may  be  weary  though  the  critic  may  commend. 
Worlm  of  imagination  excel  by  their  allurement  and  delight ;  by  their 
power  of  attracting  and  detaining  the  attention.  That  book  is  good  in  vain 
which  the  reader  throws  away.  He  only  is  the  master  who  keeps  the 
mind  in  pleasing  captivity ;  whose  pages  are  perused  with  eagerness,  and  in 
hope  of  new  pleasure  are  perused  again,  and  whose  conclusion  is  perceived 
with  an  eye  of  sorrow,  such  as  the  traveller  casts  upon  departing  day. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Saintsbiu-y  that  poetical  translation  of  poetry 
is  nearly  impossible.  The  conception  of  .the  poet  may  be  conveyed, 
but  all  that  is  of  subtlest  beauty  in  his  art  is  lost  when  his  lines  are 
transferred  to  another  language,  for  the  charm  depends  in  chief 
measure  upon  the  words,  and  the  words  are  gone.  This  is  peculiarly 
the  case  with  regard  to  a  stylist  like  Virgil ;  but  if  the  translator 
has  comparatively  failed  where  success  is  unattainable,  he  has  pro- 
duced a  poem  worthy  of  his  genius.  The  Mantuan  poet  is  some- 
times rendered  with  great  force,  often  his  finer  points  are  missed,  but 
when  we  have  not  Virgil  we  have  Dryden.  The  command  of  versi- 
fication which  makes  his  version  of  the  '  Georgics '  and  '  ^Eneid  ' 
so  readable,  is  also  amply  displayed  in  the  *  Fables.'  They  are  for 
the  most  part  models  of  good  English  as  well  as  of  the  art  of 
narrative  in  verse.  Chaucer,  as  readers  long  ago  discovered,  is  not 
improved  by  a  modem  dress,  but  if  we  prefer  the  originals  to  Dry- 
den's  paraphrastic  versions,  this  does  not  bUnd  us  to  the  merit  dis- 
played in  his  energetic  renderings  of  '  Palamon  and  Arcite,'  of  the 
&ble  of  the  *  Cock  and  the  Fox '  (which  Sara  Coleridge  has  justly 
called  *  witty  and  exquisite '),  and  of  the '  Flower  and  the  Leaf,'  which, 
if  it  be  not  Chaucer's,  as  modem  critics  say,  is  assuredly  not  imworthy 
of  that  master. 

The  only  qualities  (said  Wordsworth)  I  can  find  in  Dryden  that  are 
essentially  poetical  are  a  certain  ardour  and  impetuosity  of  mind  with  an 
excellent  ear.  It  may  seem  strange  that  I  do  not  add  to  this,  great  com- 
mand of  language.  Thai  he  certainly  has,  and  of  such  language  too  as  it 
is  most  desirable  that  a  poet  should  possess,  or  rather  that  he  should  not 
be  without.  But  it  is  not  language  that  is  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word 
poeticaL 

Wordsworth's  criticism  of  his  brother  poets  is  generally  acute,  but  it 
is  rarely  comprehensive.  He  confined  his  art  within  narrow  lines, 
-whereas  it  is  limitless  as  the  heavens,  and  comprehends  within  its 
ample  space  every  variety  of  excellence.  Dryden  and  Wordsworth 
are  wide  as  the  poles  asunder,  nevertheless  the  divine  faculty  can 
be  recognised  in  both  ;  and  if  the  latter  reaches  heights  which  by  no 
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stretch  of  vision  could  have  been  made  visible  to  Dryden,  be  too  had 
a  glorious  strength  of  wing,  a  genuine  though  less  lofty  inspiia- 
tion,  and  sang  as  no  mocking-bird  could  sing.  But  while  affirming 
that  Dryden  is  unmistakably  a  poet,  it  may  be  admitted  that  just 
as  Wordsworth  sometimes  falls  from  his  high  estate,  and,  to  quote 
Scott's  phrase,  creeps  upon  all  fours,  so  does  Dryden  frequently 
exchange  his  singing-robes  for  the  garb  of  the  rhetorician.  The 
diflference  between  fine  poetry  and  his  superlative  rhetoric  cannot 
perhaps  always  be  defined,  but  it  is  possible  to  put  the  finger  upon 
passages  and  say,  '  These  are  illumined  with  the  fire  of  the  rheto- 
rician, and  not  with  the  imagination  of  the  poet.'  There  are  other 
passages  which  owe  what  life  they  possess  to  the  subtlety  of  intellect 
and  perverse  exercise  of  fancy  that  deform  the  poetry  of  Dcmne  and 
Cowley.  The  following  lines,  for  instance,  have  been  praised  as  ex- 
quisite poetry;  in  our  judgment  they  savour  more  of  exquisite 
conceit : —  • 

As  precious  giuns  are  not  for  lasting  fii*e, 
They  but  peifame  the  temple  and  expire, 
So  she  was  soon  exhaled  and  vanished  hence, 
A  short,  sweet  odour  of  a  vast  expense. 

In  his  attempts,  by  the  way,  to  move  the  feelings,  Dryden  gene- 
rally fails,  and  in  all  his  writings  there  is  probably  not  a  single  line 
that  ever  drew  a  tear.  There  is,  however,  something  like  pathos  in 
the  noble  prose  passage  in  which  he  tells  us  that,  although  old,  sick, 
and  a  cripple  in  the  limbs,  he  thinks  himself  as  vigorous  as  ever  in 
the  faculties  of  his  soul,  excepting  only  his  memory ;  and  '  if  I  lose 
not  more  of  it,'  he  adds,  *  I  have  no  great  reason  to  complain.'  And  who 
can  be  insensible  to  the  pathetic  feeling  with  which  the  grand  old 
poet — destined  soon  to  pass  away  from  the  scene  of  his  triumphs- 
addresses  his  '  dear  friend,'  the  youthful  Congreve : — 

Already  I  am  worn  with  cares  and  age, 
And  just  abandoning  the  xmgrateful  stage ;    . 
Unprofitably  kept  at  Heaven's  expense, 
I  live  a  rent-charge  on  His  providence : 
But  you  whom  every  Muse  and  grace  adorn, 
Whom  I  foresee  to  better  fortune  bom, 
Be  kind  to  my  remains ;  and  oh,  defend, 
Against  your  judgment,  your  departed  friend  ! 
Let  not  the  insulting  foe  my  fame  pursue, 
But  shade  those  laurels  which  descend  to  you ; 
And  take  for  tribute  what  these  lines  express : 
You  merit  more,  nor  could  my  love  do  leas. 

As  a  prose  writer,  it  would  be  difficult  to  commend  Dryden's  style 
too  highly.  It  is  exactly  adapted  to  its  purpose :  it  is  at  once  simple, 
forcible,  and  idiomatic,  free  from  tricks,  dignified,  and,  when  occasion 
calls  for  it,  eloquent.  In  his  prefaces  and  critical  essays  Dryden 
proves  himself  to  be  a  poet  who  has  studied  with  no  little  diligence 
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the  principles  of  his  art.  He  is  one  of  the  few  English  poets  o^  high 
excellence — ^they  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers — who  deserve  almost 
equal  credit  for  their  healthy  judgments  as  critics.  Right  or  wrong, 
hiis  criticism  is  always  manly,  always  intelligent,  always  rich  in  the 
suggestiyeness  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  fine  imagination  and  of  a 
capacious  intellect.  And  in  these  delightful  papers  the  poet  appears 
before  us  as  it  were  in  undress,  and  talks  of  his  projects  and  opinions 
as  a  man  might  talk  over  the  fire  with  a  friend.  He  deplores  his 
&ults,  reveals  his  ambition,  complains  in  good  set  terms  of  Lady 
Forkme,  recounts  the  difficulties  he  has  met  with  and  the  victories 
he  has  won.  It  was  the  ambition  of  every  man  of  letters  in  those 
days  to  see  the  poet  at  Will's  seated  in  his  tavern  chair,  that  *  throne 
of  human  felicity,'  and  haply  to  gain  the  highly-prized  privilege  of  a 
pinch  from  his  snuff-box.  Dryden  loved  his  place  of  honour,  but  he 
was  never,  if  his  own  account  may  be  credited,  what  Johnson  called  a 
*  cluhable  man.'  *  My  conversation,'  he  said, '  is  slow  and  dull,  my 
hmnoxur  saturnine  and  reserved ;  in  short,  I  am  none  of  those  who 
endeavour  to  break  jests  in  company  or  make  repartees.'  There  may  be 
some  exaggeration  here,  but  it  is  probable  that,  like  other  men  of 
letters,  he  was  more  disposed  to  be  confidential  in  the  closet  than  in 
society.  With  the  pen  in  hand  Dryden  was  at  home,  and  incidentally 
in  his  prose  writings  he  reveals  his  innermost  nature,  and  makes  us 
feel  that  the  gross  worldliness  which  so  often  degraded  his  genius 
never  utterly  debased  it,  but  left  a  spirit  finely  touched  and  with  maay 
traces  of  its  original  brightness.  j^^  ^^^^^^ 
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a  love  stoby. 

Bt  Mrs.  Herbert  Martin,  Author  of  *  Bonnie  Lesley,'  *An 

Unlessoned  Gibl,'  &c. 

*  111^  Y  dear  Fellow, — I've  found  a  paradise  1     A  perfect  Eden  with- 
JjX     out  a  serpent  in  it  in  the  shape  of  tourist  or  cad.     An  artist's 

paradise  that,  I  believe,  hardly  anyone  knows  of.  It  is  called  Pen- 
ruth  ;  it's  a  little  fishing  village  in  Cornwall,  as  I  need  not  say.  Such 
models,  splendid  set  of  people — such  rocks — such  a  sea  I  I  don't  care 
twopence  about-  food  and  drink.  I  carCt  say  they  are  Elysian,  but  it 
doesn't  matter.  I  get  some  fish  now  and  then  and  beastly  bread ; 
but  I  live  on  the  beauty  of  Nature.     Come  and  do  likewise.' 

In  this  rapturous  strain  Vincent  Randal  wrote  to  his  artist  friends 
scattered  about  the  world  this  glorious  summer — please  to  date  it  at 
the  last  fine  summer  which  can  be  remembered — ^in  search  of  the 
picturesque.  Vincent  had  found  it  to  his  heart's  content,  and  was 
revelling  in  his  untouched  paradise  of  sea,  sky,  and  rock.  And  it 
even  had  the  last  thing  needful,  it  had  its  Eve.  But  before  the 
heroine  of  his  idyll  appears  let  me  introduce  you  to  Vincent  Bandal, 
artistj  as  he  chose  to  describe  himself,  though  as  yet  his  income  de- 
rived from  art  was  nothing,  plus  a  considerable  balance  the  wrong 
way  in  studio  and  other  expenses;  nevertheless  you  could  not 
enrage  him  more  than  by  calling  him  *  amateur.'  '  If  I  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  well  off,  it  isn't  my  fault,'  he  would  say,  with  pathos. 

*  Don't  degrade  me  by  calling  me  an  amateur  unless  you  want  me  to 
cut  to  pieces  every  canvas  I  have  covered.' 

He  worked  hard  and  painted  well,  but  he  had  not  the  divine 
touch.   At  times  despair  seized  him   of  ever  getting  beyond  the 

*  pretty,'  and  he  would  bum  his  best  efforts  in  the  madness  of  the 
moment  of  self-disgust.  He  hated  the  praises  of  the  Philistines; 
but  now  and  then  his  sensitive  and  womanishly  tender  nature  shrank 
from  the  criticism  of  the  friends  who  loved  him,  but  saw  through  the 
mere  talent  of  his  painting,  which  never  could  rise  above  talent  It 
was  a  relief  sometimes  to  be  sitting  quite  alone  at  the  feet  of  Mother 
Nature  as  she  brooded  grand  and  calm  over  the  Cornish  solitudes  of 
vividly  coloured  glorious  masses  of  majestic  rock.  It  calmed  and 
soothed  the  nervous,  impressionable  man,  whose  life  was  spent  in 
fruitless  chase  after  impossible  ideals — ideal  beauty  such  as  his 
mental  eyes  had  never  seen,  coloured  with  the  light  that  never  was 
on  sea  or  sky  ;  ideal  love  such  as  he  had  never,  might  never  attain  to ; 
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ideal  honesty  of  purpose,  purity  of  motive,  heroism  of  sacrifice.  And 
with  it  all  he  had  moods  of  lightness,  humour,  reckless  honkomie^ 
which  covered  all  the  contradictions  and  the  unsatisfied  longing  of 
the  man's  soul  as  the  sparkles  lay  on  the  surface  of  the  dark  and  rest- 
less waters. 

Vincent  sat  amongst  the  rocks  painting,  or  trying  to  paint,  hut  a 
mood  of  disgust  at  his  work  had  seized  him,  and  he  was  more  in- 
clined to  shake  his  fist  at  his  canvas  than  to  paint  upon  it. 

^'WTiat  a  fool  one  is  to  attempt  anything,'  he  said  to  himself: 
*  why  not  give  it  all  up  and  simply  take  it  in — like  that  bird  up  there 
— Fm  sure  he  enjoys  it  all  more  than  I  do.'  He  got  up  and  stretched 
himself.  He  was  neither  tall  nor  handsome ;  there  was  nothing  heroic 
in  his  appearance ;  he  was  thin  and  meagre,  his  hair  was  beginning 
to  be  more  grey  than  brown,  but  he  looked  every  inch  a  gentleman 
and  a  good  fellow.  As  he  stretched  his  arms  and  stamped  the  pins 
and  needles  out  of  his  feet,  he  suddenly  saw  a  girl  sitting  opposite 
him  on  a  rock,  looking  fixedly  out  to  sea.  Vincent  perceived  that 
she  was  unaware  of  his  presence.  He  kept  perfectly  still  and  watched 
her;  it  seemed  to  him  he  had  never  seen  a  beautiful  woman  in 
his  life  before ;  all  his  old  fancies  faded,  she  was  alone  in  her  beauty 
before  his  eyes,  as  for  the  rest  they  were  merely  pretty.  And  Vincent 
despised  prettiness.  She  was  only  a  peasant  girl ;  her  white  cotton 
bonnet  lay  on  the  rock  beside  her,  she  had  a  common  stuff  dress  on, 
but  she  was  simply  and  perfectly  beautiful,  the  eye  of  a  picture  such 
as  it  is  given  to  few  to  take  into  their  souls.  Around  her  was  the 
setting  of  the  cliffs  and  rocks ;  the  pools  of  clear  water  at  her  feet, 
leflecting  a  clearer  heaven  of  cloudless  blue ;  beyond  and  away  the 
sea,  silvered  with  afternoon  light,  the  glamour  of  high  summer,  the 
ril^ce  which  had  its  own  music.  She  was  tall,  taller  than  Vincent 
himself;  her  hair  was  burnt  into  a  kind  of  brown  gold,  her  eyes  were 
deep  and  large — probably  that  brown  which  is  called  black ;  her 
features  had  that  perfection  which  makes  one  almost  forget  to  notice 
in  what  it  consists.  With  her  beauty  there  was  that  strange  and 
indescribable  pathos  which  enters  into  one's  heart  one  knows  not  how 
or  why. 

'  My  last  ideal,'  Vincent  thought  to  himself,  with  a  touch  of  self- 
scorn.  ^  If  she  came  nearer  to  me  I  should  find  her  like  the  rest  of 
them — another  illusion  gone.'  Yet  he  drank  it  in,  and  the  sweet  idea 
sank  into  his  foolish  heart.  As  he  watched  her,  her  face  contracted 
with  an  expression  of  acute  pain ;  she  uttered  a  short,  sharp  sound, 
neither  words  nor  cry,  and  stretched  out  her  clasped  hands  towards 
the  sea.  Then  she  stood  on  her  feet,  hastily  gathered  up  what  she 
had  dropped,  turned  and  hurried  away  with  the  step  of  one  who 
neither  thinks  noic  cares  of  where  she  goes.  In  another  moment 
Vincent's  eyes  had  lost  their  vision. 

He  attempted  no  more  painting ;  he  collected  his  paraphernalia  and 
went  back  to  his  home — for  the  time  being — in  the  very  primitive 
little  inn,  ^  The  Fisherman's  Rest,'  in  the  small  hamlet  of  Penruth. 
No.  626  (ko.  cslti.  k.  8.)  0 
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^  If  she  lives  here  I'll  find  her  out,'  he  thought,  as  he  disposed  his 
belongings  in  his  small  quarters ;  '  and  if  I  find  her  111  Imow  her. 
It  will  be  my  only  chance  of  salvation.  I  hope  she  is  a  coarse, 
ignorant  peasant  girl.' 

He  knew  all  the  villagers  by  sight,  and  most  of  them  to  speak  to. 
They  were  a  rugged  but  kindly  set,  and  they  all  liked  the  *  little 
painting  gentleman,'  especially  the  children,  whom  he  chaffed  and 
petted,  bestowing  endless  halfpence  on  those  who  had  the  loveliest 
eyes.  His  goddess  was  not  amongst  them,  but  there  were  a  good 
many  outlying  cottages.  Vincent  made  up  his  mind  that  he  should 
find  her  in  one  of  these.  And  at  last  he  lit  upon  the  one  which 
enshrined  her.  He  saw  an  old  woman  making  nets  at  her  door ;  and 
though  she  was  wrinkled  and  grown  ugly  with  the  sun  and  wind  and 
the  hard  work  of  years,  he  fancied  he  traced  a  likeness,  and  he 
stopped  to  talk  to  her.  He  asked  her  questions  at  first  about  the 
fishing  and  the  storms,  and  then  he  entered  on  more  personal  ground. 

'  Your  husband  goes  out  fishing,  I  suppose,  like  the  rest? ' 

*  I  have  none,  sir,'  the  woman  answered,  quite  tranquilly  ;  '  he 
went  down  in  our  boat  twelve  years  come  next  October,  with  my  only 
son.     I  and  my  daughter  live  here  alone.' 

Vincent's  heart  beat.  '  You've  got  a  daughter  ? ' 
'  Yes,  sir.  It's  a  pity  she  ain't  a  lad.  It's  hard  work  for  women 
folk  to  make  a  living.  I  often  wish  I'd  had  the  sense  to  bide  as  I 
was.  I  was  better  off,  a  deal,  when  I  was  in  service  at  Sir  George 
Tressilian's.  But  my  man  was  very  steady  and  good  to  me ;  you 
may  have  heard  on  him  if  you're  at  Penruth — John  Trevarroch.  He 
owned  a  boat,  and  we  were  well-to-do,  till  he  went  down — and  all  my 
luck  with  him,'  she  added,  with  the  first  touch  of  pathos  in  her 
rather  hard  tone. 

*  But  you  have  a  daughter  ? ' 

'Ay — Mary.  She's  a  decent  girl,  but  she's  got  no  better  luck 
than  the  rest.  Her  young  man — Will  Penruddock — was  drowned  a 
little  better  than  a  year  ago.' 

*  Her  young  man  ? '  Vincent  said ;  and  as  he  spoke  the  picture 
rose  again  before  his  mind  of  the  sad,  beautiful  figure,  the  eyes  fixed 
on  the  sea,  the  hands  stretched  out  to  it,  the  inarticulate  cry. 

*  Yes — her  sweetheart ;  they  were  to  have  been  married.  He 
was  pretty  well-to-do — owned  some  property  here — a  steady  fellow 
and  handsome.     But  it  was  her  luck,  like  the  rest  on  us,  poor  maid!' 

*  I  am  very  sorry.     And  how  do  you  live  now  ? ' 

*  As  well  as  we  can,'  the  woman  answered,  with  a  sort  of  dreary 
dryness  ;  *  we  work.' 

*  You  have  a  very  beautiful  view  from  here.' 

She  glanced  round  indifferently.  '  Ay,  well  enough.  It  blows  awful 
stormy  in  winter,  I  can  tell  you.  You  should  hear  it  whistle  through 
there ! '  and  she  pointed  to  a  deep  chasm  in  the  cliff,  cut,  as  it  were, 
right  through  from  the  elevation  where  they  were  standing  down  to 
the  beach  some  hundreds  of  feet  below — a  giddy  place  to  look  down. 
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^  I  am  an  artist — a  painter.  I  should  like  to  come  and  make  a 
eketcli  up  here.' 

'  Ay,  I  know  you  are.  You  can  come,  of  course,  if  you  like  to 
draught  it,     I  can  give  you  a  chair  out  of  the  house.' 

Mrs.  Trevarroch  was  not  cordial ;  there  was  something  repellant 
in  her  manner,  but  something  to  be  admired,  too,  in  its  way.  She 
spoke  well,  her  look  was  honest,  if  hard.  Vincent  thought  it  was 
that  she  was  beaten  into  ruggedness  by  the  cruel  strokes  of  loss  and 
misfortime.  He  was  determined  to  make  her  his  friend,  for  he  was 
unreasonably  sure  that  the  woman  whose  image  was  filling  his  mind 
was  no  other  than  Mary  Trevarroch.  The  very  name  began  to 
identify  itself  with  his  remembrance  of  her.  Mary  Trevarroch  of 
Penruth !  The  words  had  a  kind  of  vague  suggestion  in  them  of  a 
sweet  pathetic  poem.  He  lingered  on  talking  to  the  mother  in  his 
gentle,  easy  way,  which  always  won  upon  rustic  minds,  in  hopes  of 
the  daughter's  return.  But  at  last  he  had  to  go  back  again  to  the 
^  Fisherman's  fiest '  unsatisfied. 

He  took  the  first  opportunity  of  asking  the  landlord  of  this 
hostelry  whether  he  knew  anything  of  a  widow  named  Trevarroch, 
who  lived  up  the  Eagle  CliflF. 

'  Yes,  I  know  her,  sir.  I  knowed  her  husband  well.  A  good 
fellow  as  ever  breathed  was  Jack  Trevarroch.  He  went  down  one 
night  off  Tintagel,  and  his  son  with  him;  and  then  poor  Mary's 
sweetheart.  Will  Penruddock — ^it's  a  common  tale  in  these  parts. 
Mary's  a  good  girl,  though  she  always  held  her  head  over  high  to 
please  the  lads.' 

Vincent  cleared  his  throat.  *  She  felt  the  loss  of  her  lover  very 
much  ? ' 

'  Ay,  I  reckon  so.     I've  never  seen  much  of  her.' 

*  She's  a  very — a  handsome  girl,  isn't  she  ?   I  think  I've  seen  her.' 

*  Handsome  ?  Well,  perhaps  you'd  say  so ;  I  haven't  thought 
much  on  it.' 

And  this  was  all  that  was  to  be  got  out  of  mine  host. 

The  next  day  Vincent  found  his  steps  leading  him  along  the 
same  steep  path ;  but  this  time  he  carried  his  painting-gear  as  a 
warrant  for  his  appearance.  The  widow  was  at  home,  and  came  out 
to  give  him  a  chair,  and  to  chat  with  him ;  but  the  daughter  was 
not  there.  Vincent  sat  down,  and  idly  dashed  in  a  few  strokes.  He 
hardly  saw  what  he  was  doing — his  eyes  wandered  so  often  down  the 
rocky  way.  Presently  they  brightened,  as  a  tall  figure,  laden  with  a 
heavy  basket  of  bread,  came  slowly  upward.  He  flew  down  to  relieve 
her  of  her  burden,  but  she  held  it  back  with  a  look  of  half-amused 
surprise. 

The  near  view  did  not  diminish  one  of  her  charms  to  him. 
On  the  contrary,  the  full  open  light  of  her  wonderful  eyes  almost 
intoxicated  a  head  which  was  at  times  but  weak  to  such  influence. 

*  Won't  you  let  me  help  you  with  your  basket?'  he  said,  trying 
to  speak  in  the  most  careless  of  tones. 

02 
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^  No !  Why  should  you  ?  It's  not  so  heavy,  and  Fm  used  to  it* 
You're  the  painting  gentleman,  I  suppose,  that  mother  spoke  of.' 

^  Yes.  I  have  come  up  to  try  and  get  some  sort  of  a  picture 
of  your  beautiful  cliffs  from  here.     I  sha'n't  be  in  your  way  ? ' 

*  Oh,  no,'  she  answered,  carelessly. 

Her  voice  and  way  of  speaking,  like  her  mother's,  though  rustic^ 
was  by  no  means  imrefined.  It  had  a  certain  music  of  its  own,  which 
suited  with  the  melancholy  beauty  of  her  face.  But  though  this 
face  never  lost,  even  while  smiling,  its  pathetic  lines,  she  had  not  in 
speaking  any  trace  of  the  heartbroken  maid  he  had  expected  to  find. 
While  her  eyes  had  the  expression  of  infinite  sadness,  and  the  curves 
of  her  lips  were  wistful,  and  at  times  even  mournful,  she  spoke  with 
a  calm,  not  uncheerful  air  of  everyday  sense.  The  truth  was  that 
Mary  Trevarroch  had  learnt  to  live  utterly  to  herself.  No  hand  had 
touched  the  secret  wound  since  that  bitter  March  night  when  Will 
Penruddock  went  down  into  darkness  and  silence.  The  dull  require- 
ments of  a  hard  and  dreary  life  were  to  be  met,  and  those  alone  must 
make  her  future. 

Vincent  went  back  to  his  easel,  while  the  girl  took  in  her  basket, 
and  remained  awhile  inside  the  cottage  ;  then  she  came  out,  and, 
stepping  behind  him  with  the  frankness  of  perfect  ignorance  of  the 
world,  she  looked  at  his  beginning. 

'It's  nothing  to  look  at,'  he  said,  glancing  up  at  her;  Tve  hardly 
begun.     Here's  a  finished  sketch,  which  is  more  worth  your  notice.' 

'  Oh,  those  are  the  Twin  Sister  rocks,'  she  cried  with  more  ani- 
mation, one  brown  finger  pointing  over  his  shoulder, '  and  the  Lion's 
Head.     That's  just  like — ^but  the  sea  isn't  that  colour.' 

'The  sea  is  any  colour;  you  have  not  looked  at  it  enough.' 

'  I  not  look  at  the  sea  enough  ! '  she  said  in  a  low,  curious  voice ; 
'  I  look  at  scarce  aught  else.'  Then  she  changed  her  tone  again, '  Is 
it  difficult  to  paint  ? ' 

*  Try  and  see.' 

'  Are  you  a  great  painter — in  London — you  come  from  London, 
the  folks  say  ? ' 

'No,  I'm  not,  I'm  only  middling  at  ever3rthing.  I  break  my 
heart  over  trjdng  at  it.' 

'  That's  a  pity  :  why  don't  you  give  it  up  ?  But  perhaps  it's  your 
living  ? ' 

'  No,  I'd  make  a  poor  living  if  it  were.  But  it's  part  of  my  life, 
I  can't  give  it  up.' 

'  You're  that  fond  of  it  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know  ;  I  love  it  and  I  hate  it,  but  it's  part  of  my  life. 
Now,  Miss  Trevarroch,  be  very  good  to  me — go  and  lean  against  that 
bit  of  red  rock  and  111  try  and  get  you  in.' 

She  laughed  a  short  but  merry  laugh.  '  Get  me  in  the  picture  ? 
If  you  like ;  but  Mi^B  Trevarroch  1  how  queer  it  soimds.  Fm  no 
miss,  sir.' 
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*  What  are  you — to  such  as  me  ? ' 

*  Plain  Mary  Trevarroch  to  you  and  everyone  else,  sir.' 

^  Well,  Mary,  then  please  to  go  and  do  what  I  said,  unless  you 
are  busy?' 

^  No,  IVe  nothing  much  to  do.  Mother  is  cleaning  the  house  for 
to-morrow,'  to-morrow  was  Sunday.     *  How  shall  I  put  myself? ' 

*  Anyhow,  you  can't  go  wrong ;  and  talk  to  me  while  I  paint,  I 
«hall  get  on  all  the  better.' 

*  I  haven't  much  to  talk  about.' 

*  Why  not  ?  everything  is  new  and  interesting  to  me  here ;  tell 
me  about  your  life.' 

^  There's  nought  in  that  that  would  amuse  you,'  she  answered  in 
a  dull,  dreary  voice,  that  reminded  him  of  her  mother ;  '  it  would  be 
better  for  you  to  tell  me  how  ladies  live,  who  are  gay  and  happy  and 
have  nought  to  trouble  them.' 

*  I  don't  know  many  happy  ladies  in  London — plenty  who  are  gay 
enough.  To  me  it  would  seem  ever  so  much  happier  here  at  Penruth 
out  of  the  noise  and  the  bustle,  with  this  free  sweet  salt  air  blowing 
from  over  the  sea.  Don't  let's  talk  about  London,  I  am  trying  to 
forget  any  world  but  this.' 

*  Ah,'  she  said  in  a  quiet  way,  *  it's  happy  for  yofii  here  perhaps  ; 
you  know  nought  of  how  we  live  in  Penruth.' 

*  Do  you  want  to  go  somewhere  else  ?  would  it  make  you  happier  ? ' 

*  I  don't  look  to  be  happy,'  she  answered,  turning  her  eyes  from 
iiim.  ^  As  for  going  away,  sometimes  I  think  I  want  to,  sometimes 
I  think  I'd  want  to  come  back.  I've  never  in  all  my  life  been  ten 
miles  from  Penruth,  but  Fve  read  about  places.' 

*  Do  you  care  for  reading,  then  ? ' 

^  I  used  to  when  I  was  a  girl ;  our  parson's  wife  had  me  a  great 
<leal  with  her  and  lent  me  books,  and  Will  was  fond  of  reading  in 
winter  evenings.'  There  was  a  silence,  and  then  Mary  said  quite 
oalmly,  *  Will  was  the  man  I  was  to  marry.     He's  dead.' 

*  You  talk  of  when  you  were  a  girl,'  Vincent  said,  dashing  into 
words  to  save  himself  from  some  embarrassment ;  ^  you  are  young 
enough  now.' 

*  Turned  two-and-twenty.     I  don't  feel  young.' 

*  You've  gone  through  a  great  deal,'  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  tender 
with  sympathy. 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  kind  of  surprised  gratitude,  she  was 
entirely  unused  to  such  sympathy,  and  it  moved  her  deeply.  Her 
<Kympo8ure  left  her  and  her  under  lip  trembled. 

'Oh!  I  have,  I  have!'  she  said  in  a  voice  deepened  by  her 
amotion  ;  *  how  kindly  you  speak  to  me  ;  who  told  you  about  it  ? ' 

*  Your  mother  and  others,  and  yourself — I  saw  you  before.' 
She  blushed  deeply.     '  Where  ? ' 

'  Down  in  the  little  cove  there,  under  that  cliff.  I  saw  in  your 
iace  that  you  had  suffered.' 
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She  turned  away  her  head,  and  put  one  hand  over  her  eyes.  '  I 
didn't  know,'  she  said,  just  above  her  breath.  '  I  never  saw  you* 
Don't  talk  of  it  now.' 

Vincent  had  tact  enough  not  to  keep  the  same  chord  soundings 
he  chatted  away  about  a  hundred  things.  The  dark  eyes  came  back 
to  bim,  and  she  was  again  the  rather  dignified  matter-of-fact  self 
that  Jie  had  startled  away. 

Vincent  Eandal  had  taken  the  plunge  in  good  earnest,  he  went 
about  from  this  hour  haunted  with  a  perpetual  presence.  Day  after 
day  the  picture  lingered  on  and  the  intimacy  progressed,  on  her  side 
a  perfectly  straightforward  friendship  which  had  not  an  afterthought ; 
on  his,  a  gradual  rising  from  admiration  to  passion,  from  passion  to 
an  irresistible  depth  of  tenderness,  for  tenderness ;  if  it  comes  at  all^ 
comes  after,  not  before  passion. 

One  day  he  took  a  sudden  resolution,  packed  up  and  went  oflF  for 
a  walking  tour,  leaving  his  heavy  goods  at  the  '  Fisherman's  Rest.' 
He  wanted  to  try  the  antidote  of  absence.  But  it  was  inefifectual. 
Wherever  he  went,  the  impression  of  her  pathetic  beauty  went  with 
him ;  he  could  no  more  part  with  the  inner  vision  than  with  the 
heart  which  enshrined  it.  '  I  will  go  back,'  he  said, '  I'll  go  back  to 
Penruth,  and  ask  her  to  be  my  wife.  Come  what  may  of  it,  I  must 
tell  her  what  she  is  to  me,  or  I  shall  go  mad.  Perhaps  I  am  a  fool 
— on  the  whole  I  believe  I  am — perhaps  it  is  only  her  beauty  that 
has  set  me  on  fire  to  possess  her,  perhaps  she  is  not  what  I  believe 
her  to  be — one  of  God's  sweetest  creatures,  but  I  must  put  it  to  the 
touch,  and  I  will.' 

He  went  back  to  Penruth,  and  the  very  strength  of  his  purpose 
quieted  the  restless  fever  he  had  been  in  since  he  left  it.  But  he 
did  not  go  to  the  cottage.  He  wanted  her  away  from  the  influence 
of  the  hard,  sad,  prosaic  mother  and  the  life  of  her  home ;  he  wanted 
to  get  her  to  himself  on  the  shore  where  he  had  seen  her  first,  near 
the  great  murmur  of  her  own  sea.  At  last  he  met  her  there.  She 
started  when  she  saw  him  but  did  not  blush.  Her  eyes  were  bright 
with  kindness  and  pleasure  as  he  came  up  to  her  and  took  her 
hand. 

'You  look  surprised,'  he  said,  speaking  with  perfect  ease  now 
that  the  supreme  moment  of  his  fate  had  actually  come.  '  Did  you 
not  know  I  was  back  at  Penruth  ? ' 

*  No.  I've  been  up  at  the  Hall ;  they  wanted  some  help  there 
getting  the  house  ready  for  the  family.  My  mother  is  a  friend  vdth 
the  housekeeper.     I  am  surprised  you've  come  back.' 

'Why?' 

'  I  don't  know  why.     I  fancied  you'd  gone  for  good.' 

*  I  went  \s^  see  if  it  was  "  for  good."  I  found  it  was  not,  so  I 
came  back.  Sit  down  here  by  me  on  this  rock,  Mary  Trevarroch,  and 
listen  to  me  for  a  minute.  I  want  to  talk  about  myself,  and  you 
are  to  be  so  kind  as  to  attend  and  try  not  to  think  it  a  bore.' 

Mary's  straight  black  brows  contracted  a  little  with  a  somewhat 
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uneasy  and  puzzled  expression.  *  It  won't  bother  me,  sir,'  she  said, 
in  a  slightly  confused  tone, '  but  I  can't  see  what  it  can  have  to  do 
with  me.' 

'  It  has  only  to  do  with  two  people,  and  you  are  one  of  the  two. 
The  other  is  a  man  who  sets  up  to  be  an  artist,  but  who  has  never 
and  will  never  make  a  great  thing  of  art ;  a  man  of  over  forty,  who 
is  getting  grey,  and  who  never  had  any  good  looks  at  the  best,  who 
is  not  up  to  anything  very  particularly,  but  is  not  a  bad  fellow  to 
live  with.  He  came  down  into  Cornwall  last  month  in  an  aimless 
sort  of  way,  drifting  about  like  yonder  seaweed ;  and  while  he  was 
there,  one  day  he  saw — what  I  believe  he  had  been  looking  for  all  his 
life — a  girl,  who  got  possession  of  him  heart  and  soul.  She  is  very 
beautiful — very,  very  beautiful.  But  that  isn't  all — that  isn't  half. 
She  is  perfectly  unconscious  of  herself,  which  adds  a  glorious  nobility 
\x>  her  beauty.  She  is  simple,  and  frank,  and  true.  I  know  she  is ;  I 
see  it  in  her  eyes.  She  has  a  pure  soul  and  a  noble  heart.  Mary, 
what  has  she  to  say  to  the  poor  fellow  that  loves  her  ?  Mary,  my 
beautiful  darling,  look  in  my  face  and  say.' 

A  pale,  cold,  changed  face  was  slowly  turned  to  him,  and  her 
voice  said  in  low  and  trembling  tones, 

*  I  don't  rightly  understand  you,  sir.  I'm  only  an  ignorant  girl, 
and  I  suppose  you  are  speaking  out  of  a  joke.' 

*  You  dare  think  nothing  of  the  sort,'  Vincent  returned  passion- 
ately ;  a  sudden  touch  that  was  almost  like  fierceness  totally  trans- 
forming his  good-tempered  face  for  the  moment.  '  What  right  have 
you  to  insult  me  by  such  a  supposition  ?  Dare  one  jest  when  one's 
life  is  at  stake?' 

*  You  want  me  to  marry  you  ? '  Mary  said  slowly,  and  with  a 
sudden  cold  apathy  of  tone.  The  baldness  of  the  words  struck  upon 
him  in  the  glow  and  romance  of  his  feelings  painfully  and  jarringly. 

'Yes,  I  want  you  to  marry  me,'  he  repeated  rather  bitterly,  'if 
that  is  the  way  you  put  it.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  love  you 
— love  you  passionately,  Mary  Trevarroch.' 

'  Mr.  Kandal,'  she  said,  with  her  eyes  still  on  his,  and  a  sudden 
colour  coming  into  her  pale  face,  *  I'd  like  you  to  understand  me.  I 
loved  Will  Penruddock.' 

*  Yes,  I  know,'  he  said  sadly,  looking  down  at  the  sand  at  his 
feet* 

'  Ay,  but  that's  not  all.  I  love  him  now,  though  he  is— dead — 
somewhere  out  there,'  and  she  stretched  her  arm  out  towards  the 
sea.  '  I  never  have  cared  for  anyone  else,  and  I  never  can.  When 
he  went  down  I  said  good-bye  to  everything — everything  that  makes  a 
girl  like  her  life.  I've  been  sick  of  mine  nigh  upon  two  years,  but 
I've  dragged  on  someway.  It's  very  good  of  you  to  speak  like  this 
to  a  poor  ignorant  girl  like  me,  but  it'll  be  the  best  for  you  to  go 
away  and  forget  me  quickly.  Go  away  from  Penruth  and  find  some 
lady  to  love  you.'  Then  the  tone  which  had  been  almost  harsh 
changed  to  gentleness ;  she  took  his  hand  and  kissed  it.     '  God  bless 
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you  I    You're  a  good,  good  man.     I  wish  I  was  a  lady  and  free,  and 
rd  love  you,  and  try  to  make  you  happy.' 

Vincent  was  carried  away  by  the  emotion  which  the  touch  of  her 
lips  on  his  hand  brought  him,  carried  away  so  far  as  to  put  his  arm 
round  her  and  kiss  her.  She  drew  back  with  an  angry  more  than  a 
confused  movement. 

*  You've  no  right,  sir,'  she  said,  haughtily.  *  If  I  am  a  poor  girl 
I  gave  you  no  leave.     I'll  go  home.     There's  nothing  more  to  say.' 

'  Mary,  for  God's  sake  don't  leave  me  like  that ;  don't  let  me  keep 
a  memory  of  you  with  anger  in  your  face  I  I  won't  vex  you  again. 
I  won't  oflfend  you  again ;  only  listen  one  moment  to  me.  No  one 
will  ever  care  for  you  as  I  do.  My  dearest,  I  know  you  loved  the 
man  you  had  promised  to  marry.  I  know  you  haven't  forgotten  him. 
I  don't  ask  you  to  do  that.  I  ask  for  nothing  but  that  you'll  trust 
yourself  to  me.  I'll  make  your  life  brighter,  happier  for  you — so 
bright,  so  happy,  so  full  of  love,  that  in  time  my  wife  will  give  me 
her  whole  heart.  I'll  give  you  time,  Mary,  time  to  let  the  memory 
of  the  pact  cease  to  pain  you.    I'll  not  hurry  you.' 

*  I  don't  want  to  lose  the  memory  1 '  she  cried,  with  vehement 
emphasis.  ^  I  love  it  better  than  anything.  It's  the  best  of  me.  I 
can't  part  with  all  I  have  left  of  the  time  I  was  happy.  Oh  I  I  waji 
happy,  though  I  was  poor  and  ignorant  as  I  am  now ;  there  was  all 
the  difference — all  the  difference.'  As  she  spoke  she  broke  into  pas- 
sionate crying,  and  before  he  could  answer  her  she  was  on  her  feet 
and  turning  her  face  in  the  direction  of  the  land.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  follow  her,  a  dreary  sense  of  the  hopelessness  of  the 
moment,  something  almost  like  dread  of  the  determined  resistance 
of  the  girl,  kept  him  back. 

^  A  woman  loves  by  the  eyes,'  he  said  to  himself  with  a  sort  of 
angry  sadness, '  and  if  one  were  to  shower  treasures  of  love  upon  her, 
she  would  care  nothing  for  that.     She's  like  them  all.' 

But  Vincent's  mood  changed  before  many  hours  had  passed.  The 
longing  to  possess  this  beautiful  creature,  nobly  beautiful,  imspoilt 
by  the  world,  ^  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene '  set  in  so  rough  a  casket, 
returned  with  imcontrollable  fierceness,  and  he  did  a  thing  which,  in 
his  own  eyes,  was  mean,  the  first  meanness  which  he  had  ever  com- 
mitted. He  went  to  woo  the  mother.  He  knew  that  Mrs.  Trevarroch, 
if  she  ever  had  them,  had  outlived  all  romantic  views  of  life,  and  he 
represented  his  case  to  her  with  what  he  called  to  himself  <  brutal 
vidgarity.'  He  told  her  of  the  extent  of  his  income,  his  position  in 
life,  the  property  he  could  settle  upon  his  wife.  Mrs.  Trevarroch 
listened  with  every  hard  line  of  her  face  sharpened  with  eagerness — 
the  bitter  eagerness  of  life-long  poverty. 

'  She's  a  bom  fool,'  was  her  comment  on  his  unvarnished  tale ; 
'  and  when  she  knows  it's  as  much  as  we  can  do  to  find  bread  I  A 
bom  fool.  'Tain't  even  as  if  Penruddock  were  alive — he  might  have 
kept  her  decently,  and  he  was  a  good  fellow ;  but  she's  nought  in 
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the  world  to  look  to  now  but  want  and  trouble.  Fll  make  her  have 
you,  Mr.  Randal,  bless  you.' 

Vincent  shrank  in  a  sort  of  hatred  from  his  ally,  but  he  did  not 
refuse  the  offer.  He  wanted  Mary  so  much  the  more  fiercely  for  its 
difficulty.  But  he  was  cautious ;  he  met  her  every  day  for  a  week, 
but  he  did  not  press  his  suit ;  he  met  her  with  quiet  seriousness  and 
respect  which  touched  her,  he  looked  so  sad.  Her  eyes  dwelt  on  him 
80  wistfully  as  to  be  almost  tender — almost,  not  quite.  Mary  seldom 
was  tender,  though  her  heart  was  deep,  capable  of  holding  a  whole 
ocean  of  love.  One  day  he  asked  her  bluntly  and  suddenly  if  she 
meant  ever  to  marry  him,  or  to  break  his  heart  ? 

Her  eyelids  quivered  and  her  lips  too  in  an  attempt  to  smile. 
*Men*8  hearts  don't  break,'  she  said  feebly. 

*  Don't  they  ? '  he  returned.  '  You  know  a  great  deal  about 
themi' 

*  I  know  nought  about  gentlemen,'  she  answered,  half  sarcastically ; 
*but  I  can't  believe  in  your  remembering  such  as  me  long.' 

*  Mary,  I  don't  ask  you  to  love  me,  remember.  You  have  only  to 
marry  me.     At  least  your  life  won't  be  worse  than  it  is.' 

*  It  can't  be  much,'  she  said,  under  her  breath  ;  *  only  I'm  loth  to 
leave — the  shore.' 

*  Think  all  it  means — freedom  from  care,  for  you,  for  your 
mother ' 

*  Hush  I '  she  returned,  fiercely,  '  that's  what  she^a  put  into  you. 
Don't  make  me  do  like  that.  Will  it  make  you  happy  ?  even  if  I 
ean't  love  you  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  he  answered,  in  a  tone  that  had,  however,  no  elation  in  it ; 
*it  is  my  only  chance.' 

'  Then  take  me,  if  you  will,'  she  cried,  putting  out  her  hands, 
*  and  never  say  I  played  you  false.  My  heart's  dead ;  but  what's  left 
of  me  is  yoiu^,  though  it's  not  worth  your  stooping  to  pick  out  of 
the  gutter.' 

He  took  her  hands  and  pressed  them  to  his  heart,  but  something 
in  her  prevented  him  from  trying  to  kiss  her.  She  was  hard,  and  his 
mood  was  chilled. 

In  a  few  dajrs  Vincent  returned  to  London  to  make  preparations 
for  his  wedding.  Before  he  left  Penruth  he  gave  Mary's  mother 
notes  for  $oL  that  she  might  make  some  changes  in  her  way  of 
living  at  once.  The  woman  who  could  not  shed  a  tear  for  her  bitter 
past,  cried  over  the  money.  In  a  week  a  box  arrived  from  London 
for  Miss  Trevarroch  full  of  dresses,  linen,  and  cambric  fit  for  a  lady. 
Mary  tossed  them  over  with  scorn.  *  My  price,'  she  said  bitterly  to 
her  mother ;  *  he  might  have  waited  for  that.  I'm  no  pauper,  and — 
and  I  hate  'em.'  With  these  last  words  violently  spoken  she  broke 
oat  into  a  storm  of  sobs  and  tears.  All  the  grief  she  had  gone 
through  had  but  seldom  drawn  a  tear  from  her. 

Bat  her  heart  told  her  she  was  ungrateful,  and  to  please  Vincent 
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she  put  on  the  plainest  dress  he  had  sent  to  welcome  him  in.  He 
caught  her  to  his  breast  with  rapture.  It  seemed  to  him  that  being 
absent  from  her  brought  her  wonderful  beauty  more  vividly  home  to 
him  each  time.  Cold  as  she  was  she  set  his  ardent  blood  on  fire. 
He  put  a  ring  on  her  finger  as  they  sat  together  on  the  rocks.  Mary 
looked  at  him,  then  at  the  ring,  and  then  she  laid  her  hand  on  the 
back  of  his.  *  Look  there,  sir,'  she  said,  with  a  curious  smile  ;  '  did 
ever  you  see  anything  look  worse  ?  There's  my  hard  brown  hand,  a 
poor  woman's  working  hand,  with  a  fine  lady's  ring  upon  it.  It  only 
makes  it  look  homier  and  uglier.  Please  to  take  it  off";  jewels  on 
me  look  like  blue  satin  furniture  would  in  our  kitchen.  I'd  rather 
not  wear  it,  thanking  you  all  the  same.' 

*  You  are  right,'  Vincent  said  quietly,  drawing  ofi*  the  ring. 
*  The  dear  hand  does  not  need  it ;  a  plain  gold  circle  will  look 
fitter.'  And  he  kissed  the  third  finger,  which  he  stripped  of  its 
ornament. 

At  the  moment  he  kissed  her  hand  he  felt  it  suddenly  twitch  and 
struggle  with  a  kind  of  convulsive  movement  which  released  it  from 
his.  Mary  had  risen  to  her  feet.  Her  face  was  a  ghastly  white ;  her 
eyes,  wide  open,  were  filled  with  terror.  Vincent  following  them  saw 
that  they  were  fixed  upon  a  boat  which  was  nearing  the  shore.  A 
man  in  a  sailor's  dress  with  a  red  cap  was  in  it.  Vincent  thought 
that  the  boat  had  come  from  a  brig  which  was  anchored  a  mile  or 
two  out.  He  had  scarcely  time  to  form  a  collected  thought  when 
Mary  uttered  a  cry — it  hardly  sounded  like  a  human  voice,  more 
like  the  scream  of  a  wild  bird — '  Come  back,  come  back  from  the 
dead,  to  curse  me  ! '  These  words  somehow  shaped  themselves.  As 
the  boat  grated  on  the  shore  she  turned,  flung  up  her  arms,  and 
rushed  away  up  the  steep  cliff  path  as  if  she  were  pursued  by  the 
furies.  Vincent,  calm  as  English  gentlemen  are  wont  to  be  in  the 
face  of  a  great  emergency,  stood  and  watched  the  sailor  in  the  little 
ship's  boat.  He  had  no  manner  of  doubt  who  it  was.  It  was  the 
magnificent  figure  of  a  young  Hercules  that  leapt  out  and  hurried 
towards  him — with  blue  eyes  aflame  with  passion,  which  turned  the 
ruddy  brown  of  his  face  a  curious  grey — perhaps  six  foot  three  in 
height,  certainly  not  less.  Vincent  looked  like  a  pigmy  by  his  side, 
and  in  spite  of  the  distortion  of  jealous  anger  the  fellow  was  divinely 
handsome.  Vincent  saw  this  with  his  usual  bitter  candour  towards 
himself;  he  saw  the  golden-brown  beard  and  curling  hair,  the  fine 
aquiline  nose,  the  vividly  blue  eyes.  These  were  what  had  stolen 
Mary  Trevarroch's  heart,  which  had  been  ice  to  him.  It  was  all  over. 
The  sea  had  given  up  its  dead  to  blast  the  hope  of  his  life.  He 
answered  Will  Penruddock's  incoherent  fierceness  of  question  and 
invective  with  a  quiet  *  You  are  the  sailor,  Penruddock,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  lost  ? ' 

*  I  am.  And  that  was  my  lass,  my  sweetheart.  What  dared  you 
do  with  her  ?  ' 

'  I  was  going  to  marry  her.' 
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*  You— damn  you  I ' 

'  No,  you  needn't  do  that,'  Vincent  returned  with  careless  grace. 
'  She  thought  you  dead — naturally  enough,  I  suppose  ;  and  she  was 
so  good  as  to  be  willing  to  become  my  wife,  without  pretending  to 
care  for  me.  There  is  no  occasion,  that  I  see,  to  sw^r  at  me.  I 
have  acted  in  perfect  good  faith,  so  has  she.' 

*  She  wants  to  marry  a  gentleman,  I  suppose,  not  a  poor  fellow 
like  me,'  Will  began,  trying  to  speak  more  calmly,  but  breaking  off 
again ;  *  but  I'll  ask  her. .  I'll  be  sure  before  I  go  away  and  get 
drowned,  as  she  thought  I  was.  She  shall  say  which  of  us  it  is 
to  be.' 

And  leaving  Vincent,  he  leapt  up  the  rocks  of  his  own  familiar 
shore  in  pursuit  of  the  girl  who  had  fled  from  the  awful  vision,  as 
she  believed,  of  her  dead  love.  He  stumbled  over  something,  and 
looking  down,  he  saw  that  it  was  a  woman  lying  insensible — a  mere 
heap  of  clothes  it  seemed  at  first,  but  stooping  and  turning  her,  he 
saw  Mary  Trevarroch's  face  with  closed  eyes  and  white  parted  lips. 
Will  gathered  her  to  his  bosom  with  a  sudden  change  from  pas- 
sionate anger  to  passionate  tenderness,  rocking  her  in  his  arms, 
trying  to  warm  her  lips  and  cheeks  with  kisses.  When  her  eyes 
fluttered  open  they  fell  on  his. 

'Will,'  she  said,  faintly,  but  smiling  as  if  she  had  awoke  in 
heaven, '  is  it  you  or  your  ghost  ?  ' 

*  Me — my  living  self — darling  of  my  heart.  Mary,  who  shall 
part  us?  You  don't  love  anyone  but  me?  God  surely  never 
brought  me  back — the  only  one  out  of  the  crew — for  that.  You're 
my  lass  still — mine ! ' 

The  words  brought  remembrance  which  the  first  anguish  of  her 
joy  had  blotted  out.  She  sat  up  and  put  her  hand  to  her  head — it 
was  the  hand  Vincent  had  kissed  a  few  minutes  ago !  She  looked  at 
it  strangely,  and,  rising  to  her  feet,  tried  to  move  without  Will's 
help,  but  her  limbs  failed  her,  and  she  leant  against  the  rock,  a  little 
turned  away  from  him.  Will  stood  and  looked  at  her  with  a  curious 
mixture  of  love,  and  fierceness,  and  terror  in  his  face.  At  that 
moment  Vincent  Randal  came  slowly  up,  and  stood  before  them. 
Mary  looked  at  the  two  men  with  a  quivering  face,  and  then,  putting 
up  her  clasped  hands,  she  dropped  at  Vincent's  feet. 

*  He's  come  back — come  back  I '  she  sobbed  out.  '  Oh,  sir,  I  love 
him  !  I  told  you  I  did.  You  can't  say  I  was  false.  I  thought  in 
time  I'd  live  to  forget  him,  and  I  meant  to  be  good.  Oh  1  tell  him — 
tell  him  1 '  and  she  dropped  her  head  upon  the  ground. 

'  What  am  I  to  tell  him  ?  '  Vincent  asked,  in  a  slow  stem  voice. 
*  You  can  tell  him  best  yourself  what  there  is  to  be  told.  Good-bye, 
Mary  Trevarroch.' 

He  had  not  left  them  long  before  he  hated  himself.  He  half 
turned  to  go  back  as  he  heard  her  sobbing,  but  he  dared  not  trust 
himself.  He  went  to  the  'Fisherman's  Rest,'  and  packed  up  his 
things;  then  he  sat  down  and  wrote: — 'Forgive  me  for  speaking 
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cruelly,  my  poor  girl.  I  know  what  you  meant  me  to  tell  him, 
though  at  the  moment  I  could  not  answer  you  as  I  ought.  Tell 
him  now  from  me  that  I  honour  you,  and  have  always  honoured  you 
as  much  as  I  loved  you.  You  did  not  say  Yes  to  me  at  last 
because  I  had  some  worldly  good  to  ofier  you  ;  you  saw  it  was  what 
I  wanted,  and  you  meant  to  make  me  happy.  But  your  true  heart 
spoke  when  you  said  No,  not  Yes,  to  me.  We  are  both  spared 
much.  Good-bye,  and  God  bless  you,  Mary.  I  need  not  bid  you  be 
true  to  Will  Penruddock,  whom  the  depths  have  given  back  to  you.' 
As  he  wrote  the  last  words  the  evening  darkened  so  fast  he  could 
scarcely  see  what  he  had  written,  and  he  laid  down  the  pen.  At 
that  moment  someone  knocked.  He  opened  the  door,  and  saw 
Mary  Trevarroch  in  her  peasant  dress.  He  took  her  hands,  which 
were  damp  and  icy  cold,  and  drew  her  into  the  room.  She  looked 
at  him,  trembling  in  every  fibre  of  her  frame. 

*  They  tell  me  you're  going  early  to-morrow,  sir,'  she  said,  in  a 
scarcely  audible  voice. 

*  Yes,  my  dear.' 

'  Oh,  you're  not  angry  with  me,  then  ?  You  don't  hate  me  since 
you  speak  so  I    Mr.  Bandal,  you  understand  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  understand.  I  was  writing  to  you  to  tell  you  so.  Does 
Will  understand  too  ? ' 

'Yes,'  she  murmured,  with  drooping  head.  *But  I'd  like  to 
ask  your  pardon  before  you  go,  Mr.  Bandal.  You've  been  so  good 
— so  good  to  me  1  The  things  are  all  sent  back,  sir.  I  never  wanted 
them.' 

'No,'  he  returned,  in  the  same  quiet,  half  apathetic  tone.  'I 
know  that ;  and  neither  do  I  want  them.' 

*  You'll  try  to  forgive  me  ? ' 

*  I've  nothing  to  forgive ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  one  thing  to 
thank  you  for,  Mary.  I've  all  my  life  been  hunting  for  ideals,  you 
have  helped  me  a  good  deal.  I  see  there  are  women  who  can  love. 
Love  is  still  now  and  then  "  lord  of  all,"  not  money.  Gtx)d-bye. 
My  dear,  let  me  kiss  you  for  good-bye,  for  I  shall  never  see  Penruth 
nor  you  again,  most  likely.     You  will  be  married  soon  ? ' 

'  I  think  so.' 
« And  then  ? ' 

*  We  shall  live  here — he  will  get  a  boat  of  his  own  in  time,  he 
hopes.' 

*  Ah  1  I  see.    I  hope  so  too.' 

He  kissed  her  on  the  cheek  and  turned  away  from  her ;  before  she 
had  closed  the  door  he  had  torn  his  letter  into  atoms. 

Next  day  Vincent  Bandal  was  in  his  old  world  again,  and  it  did 
not  perceive  any  difference  in  him. 

Will  Penruddock  had  a  wedding  present  from  an  imknown  and 
only  guessed-at  benefactor,  which  enabled  him  to  become  the  owner 
of  a  boat  in  the  place  of  that  he  had  lost.  In  spite  of  this,  and  of  a 
handsome  present  from  the  same  unknown  source,  the  widow  Tre- 
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varroch  resented  her  daughter's  choice  with  persistent  bitterness.  In 
the  unearthly  light  of  the  strange  dawn  of  her  happiness  which  had 
seemed  so  long  to  have  set,  Mary  cared  little  for  that.  Whether 
the  light  lasted  and  was  enough  always  to  shine  upon  the  rough 
pathway  of  her  future  life,  I  can  but  guess.  It  is  much  if  only  a 
few  steps  are  so  lighted,  for  to  many  is  given  only  the  sullen  grey  of  a 
cloudy  winter,  which  never  breaks  into  summer  this  side  the  grave. 
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Robert  Southey  and  Caroline  Bowles.^ 

ALTHOUGrH  there  is  much  in  this  volume  which  we  have  read 
with  interest,  the  first  reflection  it  suggests  springs  from  the 
fragility  of  second-class  literary  reputations.  They  remind  us  of  the 
photographs  of  departed  friends,  to  be  met  with  in  most  collections, 
which  fade  insensibly,  losing  year  by  year  something  of  their  fresh- 
ness and  life,  until  they  become  the  shadow  of  a  shade,  and  vanish 
quite  away.  Such  has  been  the  fate  of  the  accomplished  lady  who 
shared  so  long  and  so  largely  in  the  friendship  of  Robert  Southey, 
and  at  length  became  his  wife.  Of  the  readers  of  the  present  gene- 
ation  who  may  open  this  volume  or  glance  over  these  pages,  we 
question  whether  one  in  a  thousand  has  ever  so  much  as  heard  of 
*  Emily  FitzArthur '  or  the  *  Birthday,'  or  of  the  numerous  contri- 
butions of  Miss  Bowles  to  '  Blackwood,'  or  to  the  *  Keepsakes '  and 
other  annuals  of  a  former  age.  Yet  she  was  ranked  high  amongst 
the  literary  characters  of  that  time  by  her  contemporaries.  Henry 
Nelson  Coleridge  styled  her  '  the  Cowper  of  our  modem  poetesses,' 
and  Southey  himself  speaks  of  her  in  the  *  Doctor '  as '  Caroline  Bowles, 
whom  no  authoress  or  author  has  ever  surpassed  in  tenderness 
and  sanctity  of  feeling.'  These  are  the  expressions  of  enthusiastic 
friendship  and  warm  affection;  they  are  not  criticism,  and  they 
shrivel  into  dust  beneath  the  touch  of  Time.  In  spite  of  the 
meritorious  effort  of  Mr.  Dowden  to  revive  these  memorials  of  the 
past,  he  must  be  well  aware  that  the  sentence  of  oblivion  cannot  be 
reversed  ;  Miss  Bowles  cannot  claim  so  much  as  a  page  in  Mr.  Ward's 
charming  selections  from  modern  poetry,  and  she  will  be  remembered 
— if  she  be  remembered  at  all — as  the  friend  and  wife  of  Southey. 
In  justice  to  her  modest,  unassiuning  character  it  must  be  add^ 
that  she  herself  would  have  desired  no  other  or  higher  fame. 

The  literary  reputation  of  Robert  Southey  stood,  and  still  stands, 
on  a  far  loftier  pedestal ;  amongst  his  contemporaries  few  had  risen 
higher.  Landor  justly  said  of  him,  '  Never  in  the  course  of  my 
existence  have  I  known  a  man  so  excellent  on  so  many  points.' 
Coleridge  compared  him  to  Marcus  Cato  as  the  man  '  likest  virtue.' 
Sir  Henry  Taylor,  who  still  bears  a  living  testimony  to  the  merits  of 
his  friend,  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that,  'although  there  were 
greater  poets  in  his  generation,  men  of  a  deeper  and  more  far- 
reaching  philosophic  faculty,  it  may  be  said  of  him  justly,  and  with 


'  TJte  Ccnrespondence  of  Itohcrt  Sovth^fy  iHth  Caroline  Jiorcletty  to  whi4ih  art  added 
Cktrratpondeiice  mth  Shelley^  and  Southey' »  Dreams.  £clit^,  with  an  Introduction,  by 
Edward  Dowdpn,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 
Dublin  and  London  :  1881. 
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no  straining  of  tlie  truth,  that  of  all  his  contemporaries  he  was  the 
greatest  man.'  Southey  himself,  who  was  not  wanting  in  self-asser- 
tion, did  not  hesitate  to  claim  a  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  a 
great  literary  age — the  age  which  produced  Byron,  Shelley,  Words- 
worth, and  Coleridge.  With  the  utmost  respect  for  his  memory, 
both  on  account  of  his  private  virtues  and  his  literary  talents  and 
industry,  this  verdict  cannot  be  supported  against  the  judgment  of 
the  next  generation  and  of  posterity.  The  reputation  of  most  of  the 
men  we  have  just  named  has  extended  and  increased — that  of 
Southey  has  prodigiously  declined;  indeed,  when  we  consider  his 
power  of  imagination,  and  his  command  of  poetical  language,  as 
displayed  in  '  Roderick '  and  '  Thalaba '  and  in  some  of  his  early 
baUads — when  we  recall  his  vast  reading,  his  pure  and  correct  style, 
his  inde£Eitigable  industry  for  nearly  half  a  century  in  every  branch 
of  prose  composition — we  are  astonished  that  tlie  ultimate  result 
should  be  so  small.  Probably  none  of  the  best  writers  of  the  earlier 
years  of  this  century  is  now  so  little  read.  His  poems  are  almost 
forgotten,  his  greatest  literary  labours  are  unknown,  and  were  not 
always  completed.  Probably  the  '  Life  of  Nelson ' — a  small  volimie, 
but  a  real  classic — will  survive  all  its  weightier  congeners,  and 
the  *  Holly  Tree '  will  retain  a  place  in  the  poetical  miscellanies  of 
the  future.  Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  the  position  which 
Southey  conceived  his  own  works  to  occupy,  than  that  to  which  they 
have  already  descended.  Nobody  would  dream  of  republishing  any  of 
them;  they  scarcely  appear  as  vendible  commodities  in  the  catalogues 
of  the  secondhand  booksellers. 

It  would  carry  us  too  far  from  our  immediate  purpose  to  investi- 
gate the  causes  of  this  failure.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  the  letters  to 
Miss  Bowles  that  tends  to  explain  it;  but  nothing  to  mitigate  the 
severity  of  the  sentence.  They  exhibit  the  charm  of  Southey's 
private  character,  his  affectionate  disposition,  his  firm  and  zealous 
friendship,  his  simple  tastes,  his  purity  and  piety  of  thought  and 
life.  But  they  also  display  the  asperity  and  intolerance  of  his  literary 
judgments,  his  bitterness  towards  those  from  whom  he  differed, 
and  his  indulgence  to  his  own  crotchets  and  opinions,  to  which  he 
clung  with  the  spirit  of  infallibility.  Nothing  could  be  more 
amiable  than  his  relations  to  Miss  Bowles,  governed  by  the  tender- 
ness of  a  friendship  which  ripened  into  love.  But  in  the  course  of  a 
long  correspondence,  whilst  they  deal  in  profuse  compliments  to  one 
another,  they  contrive  to  distribute  pretty  severe  blows  to  everyone 
else.  We  shall  quote  some  of  these  passages,  which  are  amusing  and 
characteristic. 

Byron  and  Jeffrey  were  two  of  Southey's  '  favourite  aversions,'  as 
the  phrase  runs.  Although  be  boasts  that  he  is  '  inirritable  to  any 
attacks  through  the  press,'  he  adds : — 

*  When  I  have  taken  occasion  to  handle  Jeffrey,  or  found  it  neces- 
sary to  take  up  the  pen  against  Lord  Byron,  it  has  been  more  with  a 
feeling  of  strength  than  of  anger — something  like  Rumpelstiltzchen 
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feels  when  he  lays  his  paw  upon  a  rat.'  Bumpelstiltzchen  was  his 
favourite  cat.  The  sentence  is  not  only  absurd  but  ungrammaticaL 
The  pronoim  *  what '  is  left  out,  probably  by  accident.  But  Rumpel- 
stiltzchen  might  have  found  such  rats  as  Byron  and  Jeffrey  too  strong 
for  his  claws.  In  the  eyes  of  Southey  Lord  Byron  was  simply  '  a 
bad  man.' 

In  1824,  when  Southey  was  busily  engaged  on  his  '  History  of 
the  Peninsular  War,'  Miss  Bowles  informed  him  with  regret  that 
another  history  of  that  war  was  in  preparation  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  work  thus  announced  is  obviously  Sir 
William  Napier's  immortal  narrative.     To  this  Southey  replies : — 

Your  news  is  new  to  me ;  but  it  does  not  surprise,  and  can  in  no  degree 
injure  me.  Indeed,  I  do  not  think  it  will  affect  Murray's  interest,  who  is 
the  person  interested ;  for  the  intended  work  will  prove  a  military  histoiy 
exclusively.  The  Duke  refused  to  communicate  any  papers  to  me,  upon  the 
ground  that  he  reserved  them  for  such  a  work.  He  said  that  I  should  do 
as  everyone  who  wished  to  make  a  popular  work  would — ^ascribe  more  to 
the  Spaniards  than  was  due  to  them.  In  this  he  is  mistaken.  But  the 
truth  is  he  wants  a  whole-length  portrait  of  himself,  and  not  an  historical 
picture  in  which  a  great  many  other  figures  must  be  introduced.  By  good 
fortune  I  have  had  access  to  papers  of  his  of  a  much  more  confidential 
nature  than  he  himself  (I  am  very  sure)  would  entrust  to  anyone.  And 
I  have  only  to  wish  the  work  which  he  patronises  may  come  out  as  soon 
as  possible,  that  I  may  make  use  of  it.  For  my  third  volume,  in  all  like- 
lihood, it  will  come  in  time,  and  then  it  will  save  me  some  trouble,  for  I 
may  rely  upon  its  authority  in  mere  military  points.  This  must  be  the 
I'eason  why  Murray  announces  my  second  volume  so  prematurely,  when 
only  twenty-six  sheets  are  printed  out  of  a  hundred.  I  shall  neither  hurry 
myself  nor  be  hurried,  .^d  you  need  not  be  told  that  I  shall  everywhere 
speak  of  the  Duke  exactly  as  I  should  have  done  if  he  had  behaved 
towards  me  with  more  wisdom.  Let  who  may  vrrite  tlie  military/  history^ 
it  is  t7&  mi/  hook  thcU  posterity  wiU  read  of  his  campaigns.  And  if  there 
had  been  nothing  but  a  military  interest  in  the  story,  the  Duke  might  have 
written  it  for  me. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  appears  to  have  judged  Southey's  quali- 
fications as  a  military  historian  more  correctly  than  Southey  himself, 
and  a  pen  of  a  very  different  trempe  was  chosen  to  record  his  ex- 
ploits :  Southey  sinking  into  the  very  abasement  of  self-delusion^ 
and  unconscious  of  the  melancholy  fate  which  awaited  his  own 
quartos. 

Of  Dean  Milman  he  says : — 

The  paper  on  Milman  I  have  not  read,  caring  too  little  for  any  such 
subject.  I  know  Milman,  who  spent  a  siunmer  here  some  years  ago.  He 
was  then  a  little  spoilt  by  Etonism,  and  has  since  been  more  so  by  admira- 
tion, fashionable  society,  and  prosperity. 

So  much  for  the  author  of  the  ^  History  of  Latin  Christianity,* 
which  will  certainly  outlive  Southey's  *  History  of  the  Peninsular 
War.' 

Mr.  Hallam  does  not  fare  better.     Of  him  Southey  writes : — 
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To-day  I  returned  the  proofs  of  the  severest  criticism  I  have  ever 
written.  It  is  upon  Hallam's  *  Constitutional  History,*  a  book  composed 
in  the  worst  temper  and  upon  the  worst  principles.  It  contains  even  a 
formal  justification  of  the  murder  of  Lord  Stniffoi'd.  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  author,  and  should,  therefore,  have  abstained  from  this  act  of 
justioe  upon  him,  if  he  had  not  called  it  forth  by  some  remarks  in  his 
notes  upon  the  'Book  of  the  Church,'  which  take  from  him  all  right 
of  complaint  You  will  see  I  can  be  angry,  not  on  my  own  score, 
because  any  attack  on  that  book  only  serves  to  prove  its  strength,  <&c. 

Yet,  if  we    are  not    mistaken,  Hallam's  "^ Constitutional  History' 
survives  even  Mr.  Southey's  '  Book  of  the  Church.' 

Mr.  Southey's  notion  of  Lord  John  BusseiU  was  that  *  he  scruples 
at  no  subterfuge  and  no  falsehood  that  will  serve  his  purpose  for  a 
time ' — not  exactly  what  is  commonly  thought  of  Lord  Russell  1 

Poor  Mrs.  Barbauld,  with  her  exquisite  delicacy  and  warmth  of 
feeling,  is  described  as  *  cold  as  her  creed,'  because  she  happened  to 
be  a  Unitarian  ;  and  *  her  niece,  Miss  Lucy  Aikin,'  when  I  saw  her 
(which  was  before  she  commenced  historian  I),pe7^  a%  a  pear-monger.* 
What  that  may  be  we  do  not  know.  It  might  be  supposed  that  a 
*  pear-monger '  is  a  person  who  sells  pears.  We  fail  to  see  the  point 
of  the  comparison. 

Charles  Lamb,  Mrs.  Opie,  Hannah  More,  Charles  Butler,  William 
Hewitt,  Hayley,  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  a  multitude  of  other  excellent 
and  accomplished  persons  come  in  for  some  of  these  rough  touches 
of  Southey's  pen,  and  Miss  Bowles  is  never  behindhand  in  adminis* 
tering  a  few  pin-pricks  in  her  small  way.  It  is  melancholy  to  think 
what  backbiting  and  slander  very  good  people  are  apt  to  indulge  in 
at  the  expense  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Southey,  it  seems,  with 
characteristic  blindness,  wished  this  correspondence  to  be  published 
for  the  benefit  of  future  ages;  but  his  representatives  have  shown 
but  little  judgment  in  giving  it  to  the  light.  Many  passages  leave 
a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  we  doubt  whether  any  portion  of  it 
will  raise  Southey's  reputation  or  give  a  reputation  to  Miss  Bowles. 

On  all  questions  connected  with  politics  and  religion,  Southey 
[aboured  under  insuperable  prejudices  and  a  rank  intolerance.  His 
standard  of  excellence  appears  to  have  been  the  Georgian  age.  On 
the  death  of  that  excellent  monarch.  King  George  IV.,  in  1830,  he 
exclaims  : — 

There  is  something  melancholy  in  having  seen  the  end  of  the  Georgefi, 
Lhe  Georgian  age  having  been  in  part  the  happiest,  in  part  the  most 
iplendid,  and  altogether  ^e  most  momentous  age  in  our  history.  We  are 
mtering  upon  a  new  one,  and  with  no  happy  auspices. 

Co  a  mind  so  constituted  the  era  which  was  ushered  in  by  the  acces- 
ion  of  William  IV.  and  the  Reform  Bill,  was  not  a  time  of  promise 
ind  delight.  Accordingly,  Southey's  letters  betray  the  terrors  of  a 
Toiy  mad  with  fright.  He  believes  that  there  is  a  plot  of  Sana- 
uiattes  to  murder  the  King  and  the  Duke  on  their  way  into  the  City. 
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He  doubts  whether  he  can  make  his  way  to  Coutts's  bank  in  the  Strand 
with  a  icx>Z.  cheque  in  his  pocket.  The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand. 
We  make  all  allowances  for  an  elderly  literary  gentleman  whose 
nerves  are  shaken,  and  whose  head  is  not  very  strong.  But  we  have 
some  diflBculty  in  discovering  in  all  this  Sir  Henry  Taylor's  obeat 

HAN. 

The  personal  relations  of  Mr.  Southey  and  Miss  Bowles  are 
always  pleasing,  especially  when  they  speak  of  their  blackbirds,  their 
nuthatches,  and  their  favourite  cats.  For  both  of  them  had  a  keen 
sense  of  the  charm  and  beauty  of  nature,  and  a  strong  yearning  for 
domestic  affection.  But  the  objects  of  domestic  affection  were  denied 
them ;  for  Miss  Bowles  was  a  solitary  woman,  and  Southey's  hearth 
and  home  were  overcast  by  the  illness  of  his  wife.  Hence  they 
derived  an  unbroken  pleasure  from  a  sympathetic  correspondence 
carried  on  between  the  hills  of  Westmoreland  and  the  borders  of  the 
New  Forest,  but  they  rarely  met.  Their  intimacy  began  in  i8i8!by 
a  humble  appeal  on  the  part  of  Miss  Bowles  that  the  great  Mr. 
Southey  ^  would  devote  some  leisure  hour  to  the  perusal  of  a  manu- 
script, hardly  to  be  called  a  poem  ' — for  Miss  Bowles  always  speaks 
very  modestly  of  her  own  performances.  Southey  not  only  read  but 
admired  ;  for  he  was  touched  by  the  graceful  and  flattering  letter 
which  accompanied  the  poem,  though  the  sterner  judgment  of  Mr. 
Murray  declined  the  publication  of  it.  But  the  basis  of  a  lifelong 
friendship  was  laid,  which  was  of  far  more  importance.  Southey's 
opinion  of  Miss  Bowles's  literary  powers  was  so  high  that  he  pro- 
posed to  her  in  1823  a  '  literary  union,'  the  offspring  of  which  was 
to  be  a  joint  poem,  written  after  the  manner  of  Beamnont  and 
Fletcher's  plays,  on  the  legend  of  '  Eobin  Hood,'  seeing,  as  he  says, 
no  just  cause  or  impediment  why  E.  S.  and  C.  A.  B.  should  not  thus 
be  joined  together.  The  lady  took  a  more  sober  view  of  this  perilous 
alliance  with  the  author  of  '  Thalaba,'  and  she  soon  found  (as  she 
anticipated)  that  she  made  a  bad  hand  of  Thalaba's '  prosody.  It  was 
to  her  '  like  attempting  to  drive  a  tilbury  on  a  tram-road.  You 
would  laugh  to  see  me  in  the  agony  of  composition.'  So  at  last 
the  scheme  dropped.  But  if  Southey  had  not  been  the  most  guileless 
of  men,  we  might  suspect  the  bard  of  a  deep-laid  plot  upon  the 
lady's  affections. 

Thenceforth  the  intimacy  increased,  and  as  a  sincere  record  of  a 
literary  life  it  becomes  interesting.  Southey  relates  to  his  cor- 
respondent all  his  incessant  labours,  his  articles  for  the  '  Quarterly,' 
his  squabbles  with  editors  and  publishers,  his  plans  of  greater  works, 
some  of  which  remained  unaccomplished,  and  the  results  of  his  inde- 
fatigable reading,  of  which  the  most  complete  e\ddence  is  to  be  found 
in  that  strange  and  amusing  book  the '  Doctor.'  There  Southey  gave 
a  free  rein  to  his  learning  and  to  his  drollery :  nobody  but  hiznself 
could  have  written  it.  Some  twenty  or  thirty  years  were  spent  in 
collecting  the  odds  and  ends  of  this  singular  conglomerate,  which 
was  at  last  moulded  into  shape.     The  '  Doctor '  is  certainly  the  most 
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cfaaracteristdc,  if  not  the  best,  of  Southey's  prose  writings.  It  deserves 
to  retain  a  place  in  literature,  not  only  for  its  originality,  but  for  its 
pathos  and  for  its  fun.  Miss  Bowles  said  of  it  with  truth,  ^  There 
is  the  concentrated  essence  of  a  life's  reading  in  these  two  volumes ; 
and,  better,  of  a  life's  feeling ;  and,  best  of  all  to  me,  I  found  ycm  in 
every  chapter.'  Southey,  who  is  not  afraid  of  startling  comparisons 
with  past  greatness,  replies,  *  There  is  something  of  "Tristram 
Shandy,"  in  its  character,  something  of  Rabelais,  more  of  Montaigne, 
and  a  little  of  old  Burton,  but  the  predominant  character  is  my  own.' 
He  appears  to  have  thought  that  there  was  no  great  disparity  between 
himself  and  these  eminent  persons. 

It  was  Southey's  misfortune  that  he  was  compelled  to  write  book 
after  book,  and  article  after  article,  for  the  daily  bread  of  his  family. 
His  means  were  small,  his  pension  inconsiderable,  and  literature  was 
his  chief  resource.  Literature  is  a  charming  mistress,  but  a  bad 
servant-of-all-work.  Upon  the  whole,  whatever  he  did  best  in  this 
kind  of  composition  for  the  market  is  to  be  found  in  his  biographical 
writings:  he  found  biography  pleasant,  easy,  and  profitable.  We 
have  already  mentioned  with  all  honour  his  *  Life  of  Nelson,'  to  which 
he  subsequently  added  the  lives  of  other  naval  heroes. 

The  '  Life  of  Wesley '  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
Methodism,  and  the  *  Life  of  Cowper '  an  interesting  psychological 
study.  Of  Cowper,  however,  he  says  in  these  letters,  that  some 
mystery  remains  imrevealed,  and  that  it  might  have  been  disclosed 
from  Mr.  Newton's  correspondence.  But  he  adds  that  '  his  mind  is 
made  up  that,  if  it  ever  be  revealed,  it  shall  not  be  by  himself.  It  would 
mingle  too  distressingly  with  all  one's  thoughts  and  feelings  concerning 
Cowper.'  Had  Cowper  committed,  or  imagined  himself  to  have  com- 
mitted, some  crime  ?  We  shall  never  know.  But  the  probability  is, 
that  it  was  a  mere  hypochondriacal  and  imaginary  effect  of  his  state 
of  mind,  as  Southey  suggests.  He  was  most  unlikely  to  have  com- 
mitted any  grave  ofience,  but  very  likely  to  imagine  that  he  had 
done  so. 

'  Genius,*  says  Southey  in  one  of  these  letters, '  is  common  enough 
(I  had  almc^  said  too  common),  but  nothing  is  so  uncommon  as  the 
good  sense  which  gives  it  its  right  direction.'  That  is  a  saying  worth 
remembering ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  read  this  correspondence  without 
feeling  that,  if  Southey  had  a  good  deal  of  genius,  the  allowance  of 
good  sense  was  not  always  in  proportion  to  it.  Air.  Dowden,  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  an  editor,  declares  that  he  was  a  man  '  sound  to  the 
core,'  though  cursed  with  an  irritable  nervous  system,  *  dangerously 
excitable.'  This  must  be  the  excuse  for  the  numerous  harsh,  incor- 
rect, and  intemperate  judgments  to  be  met  with  in  these  pages.  But 
we  are  reluctantly  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Southey,  in  spite  of  his 
high  principles  and  his  noble  aspirations,  was  singularly  incapable  of 
forming  a  just  opinion  of  his  contemporaries  or  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived.    The  French  Revolution  half  turned  his  youthful  brain  in 

the  direction  of  democracy,  and  he  wrote  '  Joan  of  Arc'     Subse- 
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quent  events  twisted  him  round,  and  he  wrote  the  '  Vision  of  Judg- 
ment.' The  Reform  Bill  was  to  him  a  letting  loose  of  alL  the  powers 
of  evil.  Something,  therefore^  was  wanting  to  give  his  genius  its  right 
direction. 

Mrs.  Southey,  who  had  long  been  a  complete  invalid,  died  in 
November  1837,  and  at  about  that  date  this  published  correspondence 
ends.  The  later  letters  of  Miss  Bowles  are  lost ;  and  the  editor  has 
wisely  abstained  from  entering  at  greater  length  on  the  circumstances 
attending  the  marriage  of  Southey  to  her  who  had  so  long  been  the 
cherished  depository  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  The  marriage 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  an  unhappy  one,  for  never  were  two 
human  beings  better  suited  to  each  other.  But  it  was  accompanied 
with  very  painful  incidents.  Southey's  mental  powers  began  to  give 
way.  '  He  had  been,'  says  Mr.  Dowden,  *  an  Arab  steed  bearing  the 
load  of  a  packhorse ;  he  bore  it  long  and  well,  then  quivered  and  fell 
by  the  way.'  But  in  those  hours  of  darkness,  that  antechamber  of 
the  tomb,  it  was  no  slight  alleviation  of  the  griefs  of  failing  nature 
that  one  who  entirely  knew  and  loved  him  was  by  his  side,  and  his 
eye  brightened  to  the  last  with  a  momentary  intelligence  at  her 
name.  Nor  do  we  suppose  that  Caroline  Bowles  ever  regretted  the 
sacrifice  she  had  made  in  becoming  his  wife,  though  Mr.  Landor 
styled  her  '  a  martyr  and  a  saint.'  She  possessed  one  of  those  fervent, 
pious,  and  devoted  natures  which  would  see  in  such  a  martyrdom 
the  triumph  of  love  and  duty.  Her  life  had  gradually  become 
absorbed  in  that  of  her  illustrious  friend,  and  her  idea  of  heaven 
itself  was  companionship  with  him.  After  his  death  she  returned 
to  Lymington,  where  she,  too,  died  in  1854.  There  is  something 
singularly  touching  in  the  letters,  which  enable  us  to  trace  this 
intercourse  of  two  kindred  souls,  from  the  first  slight  commencement 
to  its  solemn  termination,  and  one  thinks  with  pleasure  of  the  inno- 
cent happiness  which  their  friendship  cast  over  lives  otherwise  not 
unclouded. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  volume  without  some  notice  of  the  cor- 
respondence between  Southey  and  Shelley,  which  is  annexed  to  it, 
from  a  transcript  made  by  Miss  Bowles.  These  letters  are  in  the 
highest  degree  remarkable,  and  add  a  memorable  page  to  the  painful 
history  of  Shelley's  life  and  opinions.  Early  in  life  (for  in  18 16 
Shelley  says  it  was  '  some  years  ago ')  the  poets  had  met — Shelley 
then  at  nineteen,  Southey  at  eight-and-thirty.  The  impression  left 
on  Shelley's  mind  was  favourable.  He  regarded  the  elder  bard  with 
admiration  as  a  poet,  and  with  respect  as  a  man  ;  and  in  1816  he 
sent  him  a  copy  of  *  Alastor,'  as  a  mark  of  respect.  A  bitter  review 
of  the  '  Revolt  of  Islam '  appeared  in  the  *  Quarterly '  in  1 820,  which 
was  erroneously  attributed  to  Southey;  and  their  correspondence 
was  renewed  in  different  terms.  Southey  had  not  written  the  article, 
and,  indeed,  had  not  read  any  of  Shelley's  publications  except  the 
*  Alastor ;'  but  the  incidents  of  Shelley's  life,  which  had  occurred  in 
the  interval,  were  known  to  him,  and  they  called  forth  his  strongest 
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censure  and  remonstrance.  Shelley  replied  from  Pisa  in  a  more 
moderate  tone  than  might  have  been  expected,  and  sent  Southey  his 
later  works,  including  the  *  Cenci '  and  the  '  Prometheus.'  To  this 
latter  Southey  responded  by  an  appalling  picture  of  Shelley's  own 
career. 

Some  men  (he  said)  are  wicked  by  disposition ;  others  become  so  in  their 
weakness,  yielding  to  temptation ;  but  you  have  corrupted  in  yourself  an 
excellent  nature.  You  have  sought  for  temptation  and  courted  it,  and 
have  reasoned  yourself  into  a  state  of  mind  so  pernicious  that  your  cha- 
racter, with  your  domestic  arrangements,  as  you  term  it,  might  fumiBh  a 
subject  for  the  drama  more  instructive,  and  scarcely  less  painful,  than  the 
detestable  story  of  the  '  Cenci/  and  this  has  proceeded  directly  from  your 
prindples.    It  is  the  Atheist's  Tragedy. 

Southey  never  wrote  anything  more  powerful  or  more  deeply  felt 
than  this  letter. 
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The  Human  Ideal. 

NO  fact  is  more  patent,  no  boast  more  common,  than  that  we  live 
in  an  age  of  sympathy,  of  candour,  of  tolerance ;  an  age  when 
the  desire  to  persecute  our  opponents  has  been  replaced  by  at  least 
an  assumed  desire  to  comprehend  them,  and  a  disposition  to  welcome 
agreements  rather  than  to  exaggerate  differences.  And  on  general 
and  impersonal  grounds  the  boast  is  reasonable  enough ;  on  the  view, 
at  any  rate,  that  Truth,  and  especially  the  truth  about  the  deeper 
concerns  of  life,  is  a  complex  result  to  be  approached  by  many 
methods,  or  gradually  hammered  out  of  many  brains,  each  of  which 
may  advantageously  seek  to  put  itself  at  the  point  of  view  of  the 
others.  Many  would  of  course  dispute  this  advantage,  on  the  ground 
that  the  truth  which  is  really  essential  is  not  to  be  hammered  out  in 
ibis  promiscuous  way,  but  on  the  contrary  has  been  flashed  on  us 
once  for  all,  and  is  merely  hidden  by  the  dust  of  the  hammering. 
But  the  former  view  is  the  one  that  daily  gains  acceptance;  and 
according  to  it,  the  general  advantage  of  tolerance  for  Truth's  sake  is 
indisputable. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  individual  experience,  however,  the 
advantages  are  by  no  means  so  unmixed.  Not,  of  course,  but  that 
they  exist,  and  in  a  positive  as  well  as  a  negative  form.  Not  only 
does  every  one,  whatever  his  view  of  the  deeper  bearings  of  this  wide 
tolerance,  count  it  a  blessing  to  be  thankful  for  that  he  runs  no  risk 
of  bodily  suffering  or  even  of  social  ostracism  for  his  opinions ;  but 
from  the  positive  side,  from  the  point  of  view  of  actual  intellectual 
enjoyment,  the  prevailing  controversial  atmosphere  has  its  bright  and 
bracing  qualities.  There  is  a  very  real  pleasure  in  the  constant 
supply  of  able  discussion  on  interesting  topics,  of  polemics  free  from 
coarseness,  and  marked  by  mutual  respect,  which  are  a  peculiarity  of 
these  latter  days.  To  those  especially  whose  minds  are  cramped  or 
but  little  exercised  by  their  ordinary  pursuits,  there  is  a  sense  of 
healthy  appetite  in  passing  from  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  to  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison,  or  from  Professor  Huxley  to  Mr.  Martineau,  with  the  keen 
relish  of  a  new  course.  I  am  not  for  a  moment  suggesting  that 
pleasure  is  the  chief  thing  to  be  derived  from  these  writers.  They 
write  primarily  for  our  edification  and  instruction;  and  the  very 
many-sidedness  of  Truth  to  which  I  have  referred  should  make  us 
grateful  that  our  instructors,  if  so  diverse,  are  at  any  rate  so  able. 
But  for  all  that,  the  perplexities  and  contradictions  which  are  thus 
brought  before  us,  and  which,  if  they  are  there,  we  have  no  resource 
but  to  face  manfully  and  with  the  best  guidance  we  can  get,  must 
for  the  time  seem  not  joyous  but  grievous,  not  an  advantage  but  a 
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disadvantage.  It  is  not  in  the  existence  and  recognition  of  these 
courteously  argued  problems  that  we  reap,  as  individuals,  the  benefit 
of  our  searching  and  sympathetic  age.  The  only  side  on  which  the 
conflict  can  yield  us  positive  satisfaction  is  the  side  of  recreation ; 
just  as  a  man's  mind,  in  following  a  powerful  and  well-expressed 
demonstration  of  pessimism,  might  receive  from  it  the  normal  glow 
of  healthy  intellectual  exercise. 

Let  us  grant  then  to  the  glow  of  intelligent  and  friendly  con- 
troversy its  fullest  value.  Let  us  grant  that  there  are  seasons  of 
elation  and  expansion  when  we  feel  that  the  universe  just  now  is 
really  very  interesting,  and  that  we  have  all  round  us  eager  and  active 
minds  who  will  leave  us  in  no  lack  of  intellectual  pabulum.  But 
such  bits  of  recreation,  once  a  month  or  oftener,  are  after  all  but 
a  fE^ble  set-oflF  against  the  searchings,  at  other  seasons,  of  a  pain 
which  was  far  less  prominent  in  the  days  of  simpler  formulae,  of  cruder 
differences,  and  of  more  pronounced  strifes.  I  mean  the  sense  of 
alienation  in  sentiment  and  intuition,  of  forcible  rifting  asunder  in 
the  deepest  places  of  emotion,  of  those  between  whom  countless  other 
instincts  and  sentiments  form  a  most  vital  bond.  This  peculiarity 
seems  inseparable  from  the  overlapping  and  interlacing  circles  of 
modem  thought.  As  long  as  one  man  can  feel  that  his  aloofness 
from  another  extends  through  pretty  well  the  whole  of  his  outlook  on 
life,  or  that  a  particular  region  of  ideas  is  of  such  imique  import  as 
to  make  differences  there  an  impassable  barrier,  the  pain  of  the  feeling 
will  seldom  be  of  a  very  deep  or  personal  sort.  The  coarser  or  more 
robust  natures  may  even  find  a  certain  infusion  of  pleasure  in  the 
«ense  of  definite  hostility  and  of  power  to  hold  their  own.  Tenderer 
spirits  may  mourn  over  what  seems  to  them  the  blindness  and  per- 
versity of  their  fellows ;  but  with  them  the  sense  of  the  benefits  of 
their  &ith  is  usually  so  predominant,  that  their  grief  lies  rather  in 
the  thought  of  what  others  are  losing  or  foregoing,  than  in  the  special 
kind  of  internal  conflict  which  I  have  here  in  view.  For  this  the 
condition  is  that  the  distinct  lines  of  difference  shall  have  become 
crossed  by  all  manner  of  other  lines  of  speculative  agreement  and  of 
spiritual  sympathy,  and  that  those  manifold  relations  shall  have  been 
set  up  which  are  both  a  cause  and  a  result  of  a  liberal  respect  for 
individual  opinion.  The  mind  then  can  no  longer  retain  its  simple 
and  comparatively  comfortable  attitude  of  defiance,  or  dislike,  or  in- 
difference, or  even  of  predominant  ardour  for  others'  conversion.  In 
proportion  as  his  outlook  widens,  the  individual  ceases  to  feel  himself 
confronted  with  an  external  array  of  false  or  alien  views,  in  the  very 
aversion  to  which  he  may  find  a  bond  of  attachment  to  his  own 
church  or  party.  The  closer  knit  solidarity  of  thought  and  feeling 
translates  the  gaps  and  breaks  and  jars  from  the  outward  to  the 
inward  arena.  In  opposing  his  fellow  a  man  feels  the  wrench  of  all 
the  living  ties. which  have  come  to  make  his  fellow  a  part  of  himself. 
And  while  the  wider  opening  of  the  mind  to  sympathy  means  also 
its  wider  exposure  to  such  wrenches,  the  healing  circle  of  complete 
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sympathy  is  narrowed  by  the  very  multiplication  of  its  conditions* 
In  a  word,  the  fuller  existence  which  every  man  enjoys  in  the  close 
fellowship  of  his  fellow-men  reveals  that  constant  characteristic  of 
every  advance  of  organic  life,  an  increased  susceptibility  to  pain. 

1  do  not  think  there  can  be  anything  weakly  sentimental  in  the 
full  recognition  of  this  fact.  A  man  may  take  up  his  lot  unrepin- 
ingly,  and  recognise  that  though  his  work  in  the  world  is  made  more 
difficult  by  the  conditions  of  thought  among  which  it  is  cast,  though 
life  seems  full  of  triviality  or  full  of  perplexity  according  as  he 
elects  to  ignore  or  to  probe  its  deeper  mysteries,  this  does  not  prevent 
the  work  itself  from  being  quite  sufficiently  definite,  and  having  to  be 
done.  In  the  very  fact,  moreover,  of  the  multiplicity  of  his  sym- 
pathies with  many  who,  if  marked  off  by  the  cruder  formularies  of 
past  days,  would  be  his  foes,  he  may  recognise  important  bearings  on 
progress  both  in  material  and  other  ways.  But  all  this  is  quite 
compatible  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  irony  of  this  modem  existence ; 
an  irony  which,  if  it  has  its  light  and  amusing  side,  goes  too  deep  to 
be  generally  amusing.  The  conditions  of  amusement  have  indeed 
receded  in  proportion  as  those  of  irony  have  multiplied.  Scepticism 
has  come  to  be  as  cheap  as  orthodoxy,  and  of  the  old  weapons  the 
lighter  sort  are  especially  antiquated  and  rusty.  Destructive  criti- 
cism has  lost  its  youth  and  buoyancy ;  we  are  tired  of  having  vene- 
rable fallacies  cleverly  exposed ;  for  the  inquirers  of  to-day,  the  zest 
of  eighteenth  century  attack  is  as  much  gone  by  as  the  zest  of  four- 
teenth century  faith,  the  spirit  of  renaissance  as  the  spirit  of  dogma. 
And  at  the  very  time  when  the  minds  which  exercise  themselves  at 
all  on  the  problems  of  life  are  strenuously  set  on  positive  conceptions, 
or  at  any  rate  are  determining  that  the  darker  places  and  the  deeper 
issues  shall  be  no  longer  ignored,  and  even  fiction  has  given  us  an  ^  Adam 
Bede '  for  a  *  Candide  ' — at  this  very  time,  I  say,  when  the  struggle 
after  Truth  has  become  uncompromisingly  grave  and  searching,  has 
it  become  the  rule  that  speculative  differences  are  not  to  exercise  any 
influence  on  ordinary  human  relations.  The  idea  of  evolution,  to  take 
an  instance,  has  done  more  indirectly  to  sap  the  foundations  of  dogma 
than  all  the  direct  assaults  put  together :  but  while,  on  the  one  hand^ 
it  is  preached  with  a  fervency  of  tone  in  which  there  certainly  lurks  no 
echo  of  Voltaire,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  never  allowed  to  ruffle  the 
harmony  of  a  social  evening ;  and  any  divine  who  refused  the  doctrine 
a  social  position  side  by  side  with  his  own  would  be  thought  wanting 
in  tact  and  savoi/r  faire.  The  divine  himself,  again,  must  account  it  a 
fact  of  deep  importance  that  his  assailants,  the  prophets  of  the  king- 
dom of  Man,  are  divided  among  themselves,  so  that,  even  in  respect  of 
an  historical  problem,  one  of  them  bids  us  venerate  for  '  their  beautjc, 
their  passionate  self-devotion,  their  strength  in  obedience,  fellowship, 
discipline,'  the  centuries  which  another  scouts  as  belonging  to  '  th& 
disease  and  delirium  of  the  Catholic  episode ; '  but  he  will  not  be 
gratified  by  witnessing  any  breach  in  their  mutual  esteem.  It  is 
from  this  joint  growth,  then,  of  earnestness  and  tolerance,  that  our 
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present  ouiious  condition  results  :  the  age  which  has  in  truth  seen  the 
very  depths  stirred,  the  difficulties  multiplied  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and 
the  differences,  like  the  sympathies,  revealing  their  real  scope  and 
complexity,  has  also  in  the  same  proportion  seen  the  surface  of  intel- 
lectual life  made  smooth,  the  sects  socially  homogeneous^  and  the 
machinery  of  controversy  easy. 

And  in  this  contrast  the  irony  lies.  There  are  times  when  the 
mind  awakes  to  a  consciousness  of  the  rents  underlying  the  wide- 
spread sympathies  and  conventions  of  its  daily  environment,  witJi  a 
shock  recalling  (save  for  its  far  greater  power  and  reality)  the  start  of 
momentary  fancy  that  one's  own  senses  are  perhaps  not  the  same  as 
one's  neighbours' ;  that  I  call  blue  what  you  call  red,  or  up  what  you 
call  down.  The  contact  is  so  close,  yet  the  separation  often  so 
complete;  the  aggregate  life  of  outward  concordance  so  little  cor- 
responds to  the  whirlings  and  clashings  of  the  individual  atoms.  Nay 
(though  this  is  an  instance  of  the  irony  at  its  lightest),  the  well-bred 
aspect  of  our  leading  magazines,  the  fair  blue  covers  of  '  Fraser '  or 
the '  Nineteenth  Century '  as  they  lie  on  our  tables,  so  unlike  middle- 
age  folios,  so  inviting  to  take  up,  so  easy  to  read,  so  convenient  to 
talk  about,  binding  into  the  unity  of  an  hour's  pleasant  study  diver- 
gences of  view  profound  enough,  in  other  times,  to  have  brought 
bodies  as  well  as  books  to  the  flames,  are  a  fitting  symbol  of  the  way 
the  &ir  outer  crust  of  urbane  controversy,  of  manifold  agreement 
and  harmonious  social  intercourse,  seems  often  nowadays  to  mock 
the  straining  reality  of  the  individual  forces  l)eneath,  the  parting  and 
conflicting  currents  of  personal  experience,  and  the  alienating  gulfs 
that  nothing  but  a  completer  sympathy  could  fill.  An  absolute 
difference  in  respect  of  their  most  cherished  ideals  and  intuitions  is 
surely  a  &r  more  bewildering  and  incongruous  fact  as  now  presented^ 
e.g.  between  two  friendly  acquaintances  at  a  dinner  party,  parallel  in 
their  business,  in  their  enjoyments,  in  all  the  visible  aspects  of  life, 
and  in  their  view  of  the  vast  majority  of  its  practical  problems,  than 
in  former  days  between  men  who  would  not  have  broken  bread  in 
each  other's  houses,  and  whose  mutual  sj^npathies  might  have  found 
their  fullest  outlet  in  the  use  of  physical  methods  for  each  other's 
conversion.  What  wonder  if  the  sense  of  this  incongruity  goes  far  to 
choke  social  expansion,  even  in  what  up  to  a  certain  point  or  down 
to  a  certain  depth  should  be  most  congenial  society  ?  For  that 
sense  of  established  fellowship,  of  fundamental  agreement,  felt,  how- 
ever little  publicly  expressed,  which  quickens  as  nothing  else  can 
the  pulses  of  social  intercourse,  is  as  little  realised  now  in  any  casual 
assembly  of  earnest  men  as  if  they  were  truly  a  society  of  Gallios ;  or 
as  if  their  mutual  qualifications  stopped  short  at  Aristotle's  conditions 
of  ideal  Mendship,  best  exemplified,  according  to  him,  in  a  tete-a-tete 
*  of  two  men  of  easy  pleasantry.' 

This  incongruity  between  the  core  and  the  surface  of  life  is 
naturally  less  prominent  in  the  minds  of  professed  adherents  of  one 
or  other  of  the  prevailing  forms  of  constructive  belief;  partly  be- 
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cause  they  have  their  own  anchor  and  refuge,  and  partly  also  because 
the  authors  they  read  and  the  company  they  keep  consist  usually  to 
a  preponderating  extent  of  their  co-believers.  But  no  thinking 
person  in  these  days  can  live  so  happily  isolated  in  a  favourite  region 
of  ideas  as  not  to  have  some  experience  of  the  distress  I  have  de- 
scribed ;  the  modes  and  directions  in  which  it  is  felt  varying  as 
widely  as  the  mental  and  moral  temperaments  of  those  who  feel  it. 
And  inasmuch  as  it  is  just  where  agreement  is  extensive  that  difference 
becomes  keenly  felt,  and  the  distress  is  thus  a  function  at  once  of 
agreements  and  differences,  the  extent  of  the  one  is  usually  a  very 
fair  measure  of  the  pain  and  irritation  of  the  other.  Now  the  title 
of  this  paper  suggests  the  point  in  current  speculation  where  to 
many  of  us  the  feeling  is  at  its  maximum ;  and  this,  as  I  have 
argued,  rather  owi/rtg  to  than  in  spite  of  the  extent  of  our  sympathy 
with  positivist  criticism  and  doctrine.  It  happens,  however,  that 
the  religion  of  Humanity  has  been  almost  always  attacked  from  the 
standpoint  of  some  set  ot  views  which  (as  is  alleged)  it  would  tend  to 
supplant,  and  with  special  reference  to  certain  definite  moral  and 
aesthetic  losses  which  its  acceptance  would  bring  about.  It  is  on  the 
things  which  would  he  taken  away  that  the  stress  has  l)een  laid ;  on 
the  threatened  disappearance  of  the  vital  substance  of  morality,  as  well 
as  of  the  picturesque  lights  and  shades  of  life,  with  the  withdrawal 
of  supernatural  reUgion.  Not  only  have  I  no  intention  of  adding  to 
the  controversy,  recently  worn  rather  threadbare,  as  to  the  relations  of 
morality  and  supernatural  religion ;  but  it  is  the  precise  fact  that  that 
topic  can  be  altogether  omitted,  and  the  human  position  altogether 
granted,  in  the  remarks  here  to  be  made,  which  gives  them  any 
interest  they  may  possess.  For  the  attacks  on  the  human  ideal 
from  outside  have  really  tended  to  conceal  its  vulnerability  firom 
inside  ;  the  argument  from  what  it  ea;cludes  has  swamped  the  argu- 
ment from  what  it  includes.  The  points  which  can  be  truly  urged 
against  the  conception  from  a  basis  of  wide  agreement  with  it,  are 
constantly  confused  and  overladen  by  arguments  belonging  to  one  or 
other  of  the  creeds,  or  the  sets  of  hopes  and  fears,  against  which  the 
whole  force  of  humanistic  logic  and  eloquence  directs  itself. 

Yet  the  importance  of  separating  the  two  sorts  of  attack,  and  of 
giving  weight  even  to  an  agnostic's  quarrel  with  the  new  religion, 
may  be  admitted  by  Christian  and  Humanist  alike.  The  former 
may  surely  own  some  advantage  in  an  arg-ument  based  on  premisses 
which  the  adversary  does^  instead  of  those  which  he  does  not^  accept. 
The  very  insignificance,  in  the  orthodox  believer's  eyes,  of  any  purely 
mundane  attack  on  a  mundane  system,  becomes  itself  significant  tf 
it  seems  that  a  breach  can  be  made  with  such  tenth-rate  weapons. 
And  on  the  positivist  himself  (and  under  this  more  convenient  term 
I  may  be  allowed  for  present  purposes  to  include  all  those  who  find 
matter  for  fervent  exultation  in  the  earthly  fates  of  their  race),  these 
mimdane  questions  seem  almost  to  have  a  priority  of  claim,  if  only 
because  of  their  very  definite  and  manageable  limits.     To  explain 
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further :  the  positivist  ideal  is  not  a  mere  condition  of  intellect  and 
character,  of  ideas  and  conduct;  it  is  a  condition  of  life  regarded 
with  certai/n  feelvngs,  which  feelings  are  as  essential  a  part  of  it  as 
its  intellectual  and  moral  characteristics.  If,  then,  those  who  share 
the  ideas  (up  to  the  point  at  any  rate  where  ideas  become  indistin- 
guishable from  feelings),  and  who  regard  the  positivist's  highest  ideal 
of  social  and  self-renouncing  conduct  as  not  only  the  true  ideal,  but 
as  an  ideal  which  will  in  all  probability  be  actually  approached — if 
such  persons,  I  say,  dififer  utterly  from  the  positivist  in  the  feelings 
with  which  they  find  themselves  able  to  regard  the  result,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  whole  ground  of  contention  is  altered  and  simplified. 
For  in  the  first  place  it  is  made  evident  at  what  point  the  difference 
becomes  one  of  taste  and  temperament,  unamenable  to  either  logic  or 
eloquence.  And  in  the  second  place  a  perfectly  new  issue  of  fact 
starts  into  prominence  ;  and  what  it  becomes  imperative  for  the  posi- 
tivist to  prove  is  seen  to  be,  not  the  practical  or  logical  failure  of 
other  religions,  nor  the  possibility  that  men  may  be  brought  on 
human  grounds  to  conform  to  the  highest  standard  of  duty,  but  that 
his  own  particular  taste  and  temperament  are  likely  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing ones  of  the  future.  For  while  the  fact  that  A  or  B  has  such 
and  such  instincts  and  tastes  cannot  be  affected  by  argument,  the 
question  of  the  evidence  on  which  A  or  B  may  expect  others  in 
time  to  develop  similar  instincts  and  tastes  is  a  thoroughly  debate- 
able  one. 

This  statement  of  the  case  will  become  more  intelligible  as  soon 
as  it  is  translated  into  particular  terms.  And  as  a  text  is  convenient 
in  such  matters,  I  may  refer,  for  an  authoritative  picture  of  the  posi- 
tivist ideal  by  one  who  cherishes  it,  to  the  admirably  written  papers 
entitled  *  Creeds  Old  and  New,'  which  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  lately 
contributed  to  the  'Nineteenth  Century.'  I  may  first,  however, 
touch  on  a  doubt  which  is  specially  suggested  by  part  of  Mr.  Harri- 
son's discussion,  and  which  must  often  occur  to  those  who  have  no 
positive  system  to  adhere  to,  still  less  to  present  or  expound ;  whether, 
namely,  they  are  justified  in  speaking  at  all.  It  is  not  merely  the 
question  whether  views  which  tend  to  darken  the  brighter  hopes  of 
others  have  any  right  to  expression,  unless  they  can  make  good  their 
beneficial  tendency  in  some  other  direction.  The  doubt  I  refer  to  is 
rather  concerned  with  the  whole  position  of  negative  criticism  in 
relation  to  progress  and  the  evolution  of  ideas. 

Evolution  is  a  subject  which  Mr.  Harrison  speaks  of  more  than 
once :  but  at  one  time  as  if  it  were  something  almost  wholly  out- 
side the  instincts  and  activities  of  the  immediate  present;  at 
another  as  if  these  were  its  most  essential  constituents ;  ^  or  rather 


'  He  says,  for  instance,  that  •  it  would  be  a  shallow  thought  to  suppose  that  the 
rery  act  of  evolution  is  the  end  towards  which  it  is  bearing  us ; '  where  evolution  is 
usedas  equivalent  to  the  present  revolutionary  throes  which  are  the  precursors  of  a  new 
birth,  liut  elsewhere  he  treats  evolution  as  embracing  the  whole  complex  process 
of  human  progress,  future  as  well  as  past.    And  in  this  sense  he  surely  cannot 
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he  has  not  explicitly  brought  out  where  his  particular  view  of  progress 
differs  from  evolution  as  ordinarily  understood.  He  is  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  present  chaotic  condition  of  ideas  and  aims ;  he 
eloquently  deplores  the  loss  of  order,  harmony,  devotion,  self-abase- 
ment ;  and  the  means  by  which  he  conceives  that  an  advance  will  be 
made  out  of  this  disorganised  and  revolutionary  epoch  is  by  seeking 
help  from  the  past,  by  gathering  up  many  lost  strands  of  habit  and 
sentiment,  by  a  synthesis  of  elements  which  have  hitherto  flourished 
apart  at  different  places  and  in  different  ages.  But  all  this,  though 
it  may  very  properly  be  called  evolution,  is  obviously  not  paralleled 
by  anything  in  the  linear  evolution  of  organic  life.  Mr.  Harrison 
may  be  quite  right  in  complaining  that  men  nowadays  do  not  regard 
the  whole  sweep  of  human  progress,  but  only  the  next  little  bit  of 
the  curve  ;  yet  the  very  metaphor  might  have  suggested  that  accord- 
ing to  the  common  idea  of  evolution,  as  a  simple  line  of  successive 
events,  this  would  be  all  that  would  be  open  to  them.  But  though 
the  metaphor  is  thus  inadequate,  and  the  use  of  the  term  in  regwi 
to  human  progress  might  have  been  more  clearly  distinguished,  the 
view  itself  seems  full  of  truth :  for  ideas  and  habits  do  not  die  after 
the  fetshion  of  ancestors,  but  may  always  start  into  new  and  fertilising 
life,  and  show  themselves  capable  of  fresh  combinations. 

Still  it  must  be  evident  that  even  in  this  exceptional  and  complex 
sort  of  evolution,  in  which  many  elements  of  the  past,  fallen  out  of 
sight  for  a  time,  may  again  begin  gradually  to  mingle,  the  present,  and 
the  people  actually  alive  in  it,  with  all  their  specialities  of  nature 
and  circumstance,  must  after  all  be  the  preponderating  factor.  They 
are  what  have  come  to  be,  and  they  are  most  immediately  the  parents 
of  what  is  going  to  be.  However  complex  be  the  eddies  and  refluent 
currents  which  bewilder  the  present  course  of  thought,  it  is  still 
through  the  brains  and  hearts  of  the  existing  generation  that  the 
great  stream  of  human  evolution  has  to  flow.  However  true  it  is  that 
'  conservatives  and  reformers  alike  chafe  at  the  discord  of  ideas  which 
is  ever  hindering  Truth,'  their  chafing  does  not  prevent  the  state  of 
discord,  with  their  voices  as  part  of  it,  from  having  been  produced 
in  its  place  as  a  link  in  the  inevitable  sequence.  Even  Mr.  Harrison, 
who  assigns  to  evolution,  as  its  fullest  meaning,  the  complete  history 
of  man,  who  is  confident  that  through  the  interlude  of  present  struggle 
lies  our  ordained  path  to  the  confines  of  a  new  construction,  and  who 
is  capable  of  so  abstracting  himself  as  to  regard  the  whole  process 
from  beginning  to  end  as  one  vast  necessary  curve,  still  shows  at 
times  his  close  and  individual  membership  in  this  limited  inch  of  the 
curve  by  joining  in  this  chafing  at  one  of  its  most  prominent  charac- 
teristics.    But  from  his  wider  philosophic  standpoint,  gazing  at  the 


distinguish  it  from  some  other  end  outside  itself.  The  process  is  itself  the  end,  and 
the  otdy  end  which,  on  his  own  view,  can  have  any  meaning ;  being  simply  the 
fullest  and  worthiest  realisation  of  human  life  as  it  passes,  not  a  heaven  put  at  the 
close  of  it. 
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self-developed  sequence  of  part  on  part,  each  part  consisting  of  the 
units  who  live,  think,  and  feel  in  it,  he  must  see  that  his  opponents 
bold  a  parallel  position  with  himself,  in  having  been  conditioned  by 
tbe  past  and  contributing  to  condition  the  future ;  that  the  individual 
performers  in  this  temporarily  discordant  human  sj^nphony  are  not 
responsible  if  they  find  their  instruments  not  tuned  to  a  common 
pitch,  nor  bound  to  throw  them  away  in  consequence ;  and  that  each  of 
them  as  a  unit  may  suggest  to  Aim  as  a  unit  that  after  all  it  takes 
two  to  make  a  discord. 

And  in  several  passages  JNIr.  Harrison  seems  fully  to  admit  this 
£ELct.  He  not  only  makes  it  one  of  the  distinctive  traits  of  the 
human  synthesis  that  it  treats  the  present  as  a  mere  continuation  of 
the  past,  and  the  future  as  the  destined  product  of  both,  and  scorns 
the  idealists  who  talk  '  as  if  the  present  were  a  muddle  hardly 
worthy  of  attention, '  but  he  expressly  says  that  the  desired  unity 
can  never  come  about  '  by  each  going  his  own  way  without  regard 
for  his  neighbour's  actions  or  his  neighbour's  opinions,'  and  that  the 
synthesis  will  have  to  be  prepared  ^by  deliberate  and  conscious 
agreement.'  In  a  word,  if  the  reorganisation  of  life  and  thought  is 
to  be  a  natural  and  healthy  growth,  that  must  necessarily  include 
the  unfettered  play  of  criticism  and  the  honest  record  even  of  damp- 
ing experiences.  The  evolution  of  ideas  has  again  and  again  proved 
itself  too  intricate  an  affair  for  a  monopoly  of  its  processes  by  positive 
and  confident  thinkers  to  be  sound,  or  even  possible ;  and  even  those 
who  hold  that  not  to  have  optimist  convictions  on  the  chief  concerns 
of  man  is  a  sign  of  disease,  may  comfort  themselves  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  the  great  symptom  of  truly  diseased  thought  is  its  sterility. 

But  though  negative  and  somewhat  cheerless  views  may  claim  a 
hearing  on  the  general  and  impersonal  ground  that  they  belong  to 
a  swarming  process  too  vast  to  be  judged  from  any  single  stand- 
point, the  views  themselves  which  I  would  in  this  case  urge  are  the 
very  reverse  of  general  and  impersonal.  My  precise  complaint 
against  the  positivist  picture  is  that  it  is  so  general ;  that  it  is  a 
picture  of  a  huge  pageant ;  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Humanity,  such  as  a 
dweller  here,  proud  of  his  planet,  might  show  off  to  a  sympathetic 
yiflitant  from  Mars;  and  that  when  Mr.  Harrison  deals  with  the 
view  which  an  actual  human  tramper  in  the  pageant  might  take  of 
himself  and  his  fellows,  he  always  imagines  him  as  able  and  willing 
at  any  moment  to  take  such  leaps  into  the  air  as  will  enable  him  too 
to  obtain  a  bird's-eye  survey  of  the  whole  pageant,  and  not  as  more 
likely  to  be  occupied  with  the  fact  that  he  himself  is  extremely 
hungry  and  footsore,  and  that  the  backs  of  his  neighbours  on  each 
side  are  breaking. 

Most  people,  I  suppose,  in  watching  the  general  outward  aspect 
of  some  well-organised  community,  where  all  that  meets  the  eye  is 
the  inspiring  sight  of  mutual  dependence  and  corporate  life,  must 
have  been  struck  at  certain  instants  with  a  sort  of  shock  by  the 
sodden  realisation  that  in  another  aspect  each  member  is  really  for 
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ever  alone  with  his  one  self-inclosed  life,  with  joys  and  griefi  that 
are  wholly  incommunicable  and  nnshareable.  Even  in  presence  of 
such  an  accepted  type  of  a  happy  society  as  a  school  of  healthy  boys 
in  recreation-time,  how  startlingly  will  the  sense  recur  of  what  child- 
hood's pangs  really  were,  how  gnawing,  how  hopeless,  how  carefully 
concealed — with  a  wonder  as  to  which,  be  it  only  one  or  two,  of  the 
figures  so  similar  to  an  outsider's  eye  may  be  wearing  that  cheerful 
outer  seeming  as  a  mask.  Some  such  revulsion  of  feeling,  but  with 
a  far  more  general  application,  one  may  experience,  I  tMnk,  when, 
after  admiring  with  Mr.  Harrison  the  manifold  operations  of  this 
living  machine  of  humanity,  its  wonderful  productions,  its  incom- 
parable vigour,  its  ever-increasing  complexity,  one  recollects  that 
each  individual  wheel  has  a  sentient  life  of  its  own,  and  is  perpetu- 
ally racked  and  whirled  in  directions  which  seem  utterly  irrelevant 
to  the  general  tendency  of  the  machine  :  or,  to  change  the  metaphor, 
when,  after  letting  one's  eyes  roam  around  the  vast  array  of  peaks 
which  represent  the  permanent  achievements  of  Humanity,  and  noting 
range  beyond  range  up  and  along  which  the  myriad  tracks  of  human 
progress  can  be  traced,  one  takes  the  sudden  step  from  the  capital  H 
to  the  capital  I,  and  faces  the  fact  that  the  daily  life  of  the  swarming 
multitudes  of  /s  is  cast  in  the  vales  and  crannies,  a  million  for  everv 
peak,  which  lie  shut  oflF  from  the  broad  prospect  and  from  the 
exhilarating  air,  cramped,  and  dark,  and  often  fever-stricken,  for  all 
that  a  fine  view  may  be  had  for  the  climbing. 

Metaphors,  however,  are  the  most  unconvincing  of  arguments. 
Let  me  explain,  then,  that  the  darker  and  more  unshareable  side  of 
individual  experience  is    altogether  omitted  from   Mr.   Harrison's 
picture.     While   he   describes   it   as  the  business  of  his   creed  to 
explain  whatever  belongs  to  man,  and  from  man's  point  of  view,  to 
supply  a  key  to  man's  whole  life,  complete  being,  entire  history — 
wliile  he  expressly  says,  *  Leave  any  sides  of  thought  or  life  wholly  out 
of  sight  in  your  philosophy  or  your  religion  and  they  introduce  con- 
flict, and  ultimately  confusion' — the  words  pain  and  grief  are  not 
once  to  be  found  in  his  exposition.     In  his  philosophy  and  religion 
the  side  of  life  those  words  represent  is  left  wholly  out  of  sight;  it  is 
as  non-existent,  for  aught  the  xdsitant  from  Mars  would  discover 
from  Mr.  Harrison's  *  complete '  theory,  in  the  Europe  of  to-day  as 
in  Paradise  before  the  Fall.     Philosophies  and  religions  which,  while 
afiecting  to  deal  with  the  highest,  know  nothing  of  many  of  the 
commonest  and  widest  truths  that  concern  man,  are,  in  his  own 
words,  mere  impostures.     Is  it  then  not  a  common  and  wide  truth 
that  suffering  exists  ?  that  it  has  even  been  a  question  whether  it  be 
not  the  predominant  condition  ?  at  any  rate,  that  many  do  suffer 
terribly  and  hideously  and  in  utterly  unpreventable  ways,  while  to 
many  more  life  is  a  long  and  weary  burden  ?     One  is  ashamed  of 
writing  down  such  platitudes,  but  it  is  Mr.  Harrison,  not  I,  who  is 
responsible  for  them.     If  a  physiologist  lays   down  that  the  food 
we  swallow  is  the  sole  basis  of  bodily  existence,  and  forgets  to 
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include  the  air  we  breathe,  is  his  doctrine  to  be  left  to  stand 
because  the  correction  is  a  platitude  ?  Yet  such  is  exactly  the 
position  of  one  who  analyses  life  into  duty  and  pleasure,  and  forgets 
pain. 

*  But/  Mr.  Harrison  may  say,  *  granting  my  view  not  to  be  ex- 
haustive, how  does  that  affect  its  truth  and  value  as  far  as  it  goes  ? 
I  do  not  profess  to  explain  the  universe :  I  expressly  disavow  interest 
in  the  unknowable  origin  of  things.  I  find  pain  and  evil :  I  am  not 
responsible  for  them,  and  I  do  not  know,  or  even  think  I  know,  who 
is.  They  are  inevitable  conditions,  of  the  complete  removal  of  which 
I  indulge  no  Utopian  hopes*  How  then  can  they  imply  a  flaw  in  an 
ideal  thus  carefully  and  soberly  guarded  ?  '  It  is  to  this  last  question 
that  I  am  about  to  attempt  an  answer ;  again  premising  that  the 
flaw  is  not  in  the  ideal  itself,  as  seen  by  Mr.  Harrison's  eyes,  but  in 
the  assumption  that  persons  of  other  constitution  could  ever  regard 
it  with  those  feelings  which  he  himself  has  specially  emphasised  as 
essetdial  to  religion ;  as  to  which  persons,  therefore,  he  is  bound  to 
show  cause  why  they  are  likely  to  die  off,  instead  of  (as  will  here  be 
argued)  largely  to  increase  in  the  future. 

For  the  positivist  religion  of  the  future  is  nothing  if  not  stirring 
to  the  imagination  ;  it  is  nothing  if  not  satisfying  to  the  emotions  ; 
it  is  nothing  if  not  peace-giving.  Mr.  Harrison  himself  has  ad- 
mirably expressed  that  happy  mingling  of  contentment  with  ardour 
which  he  conceives  as  belonging  to  the  very  essence  of  religion. 
*  To  have  religion  in  any  true  sense,'  he  says,  *  is  to  have  peace.'  His 
conceptions  involve  a  particular  method  of  regarding  life  quite  as 
moch  as  a  particular  method  of  behaving  in  it:  with  whatever 
unceasing  devotion  a  man  may  spend  himself  for  his  fellows,  he  will 
still,  unless  he  can  find  at  least  tolerable  ease  under  the  weight 
of  hiunan  fates,  be  an  outcast  from  Mr.  Harrison's  religion.  I 
am  assuming,  be  it  observed,  that  such  devotion  is  possible;  that 
Mr.  Harrison's  highest  standard  of  conduct^  and  of  the  unselfish  feel- 
ings which  prompt  the  conduct,  might  be  reached  on  purely  human 
grounds  and  by  the  natural  evolution  of  the  human  conscience.  Though 
recognising  much  force  in  the  arguments  on  the  other  side,  and  also 
deeming  that  it  is  immeasurably  harder  to  exemplify  the  thoroughly 
altruistic  ideal  for  a  week  than  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope  (in  the  literal 
sense  that  far  fewer  men  in  the  world  are  at  this  moment  capable  of 
doing  it),  I  still  cannot  but  see  that  the  harder  task  is  actually  accom- 
plished by  individuals  with  no  extra-mundane  motive ;  and,  looking  to 
the  past  growth  of  the  social  sentiment,  I  can  see  nothing  imreasonable 
in  expecting  that  the  race  as  a  whole  might  very  gradually  approach 
the  standard  now  reached  by  individuals.  Even  on  the  view  that 
human  life  would  be  indefinitely  darkened  by  the  decay  of  extra- 
mundane  beliefs,  it  might  still  be  urged  that  the  native  nobleness  of 
men  often  seems  only  to  require  stress  of  circumstance  to  bring  it 
out;  that  the  devotion  rises  with  the  need,  and  the  springs  of 
heroism  gush  from  a  source  where  despair  cannot  reach  to  freeze 
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them.  But  at  any  rate  I  am  assuming  here  Mr.  Harrison's  point  of 
♦view  in  this  respect.  I  plant  myself  on  his  Pisgah  ;  but  though  I 
can  perceive  the  land  beyond  to  be  a  decided  improvement  on  the 
wilderness,  there  is  still  too  much  gall  and  wormwood  mingling 
with  the  milk  and  honey  for  me  to  regard  it  with  gladness,  let  alone 
rapture, 

'But  surely,'   Mr.   Harrison   may   say,   Uhe  milk    and    honey 
largely  predominate.     An  enormous  amount  of  the  suflFering,  which 
comes  from  jarring  passions,  will,  ex  hypothesis  come  to  an  end  when 
the  social  sentiment  has  truly  prevailed.     What  remains  may  easily 
be  borne.'     This  might  be  true  in  the  purely  hypothetical  sense, 
that  if  the  milk  and  honey,  and  the  gall  and  wormwood,  could  be  all 
mixed  up  together  in  a  common  vat,  and  a  certain  amount  of  the 
compound  doled  out  to  each  person  for  his  daily  consumption,  the 
sweet  taste  might  go  far  to  swamp  the  bitter.     But  the  fallacy  would 
be  involved  which  seems  to  underlie  every  discussion  as  to  whether 
good  or  evil  prevail,  or  will  prevail,  in  the  world  ;  the  assumption, 
namely,  that  happiness  and  unhappiness,  or  pleasure  and  pain,  in 
different  individuaZsy  are  commensurable  things.     The  untenability 
of  this  assumption  is  shown  instantly  by  imagining  a  case.     Every 
one  of  any  moral  sense  would  forego  an  hour's,  or  a  day's,  or  a  year's 
extreme  happiness  to  save  another  an  hour's,  or  a  day's,  or  a  year's 
considerable  misery ;  and  he  would  expect  any  other  person  in  his 
position  to  do  the  same.     If,  then,  such  persons  presented  themselves 
one  after  the  other,  there  is  no  point  at  which  any  of  them  could  say, 
'  Stop  !  there  are  now  so  many  of  us  whose  happiness  is  at  stake  that 
the  amount  really  overweighs  the  single  person's  misery;   let  ti«, 
therefore,  all  be  happy,  and  him  miserable.'    For  each  of  them  would 
feel  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  others  the  necessary  decisiveness  of  the 
instinct  which  was  decisive  with  himself;  and   the  justice   of  the 
matter  is  perfectly  plain,  for  the  single  person  would  have  in  view 
for  others  only  the  same  fate  as  for  himself  in  claiming  that  they, 
for  the  sake  of  saving  him  from  misery,  should  accept  the  temperate 
zone  which  stops  short  of  very  marked  happiness ;  while  they,  in 
enjoying  while  he  was  preventably  suffering,  would  be  permitting  an 
utterly  unjustifiable  difference.      Nor  need  we  embarrass  our  suppo- 
sition with  the   element   of  deliberate   selfishness.     We   need   not 
suppose  any  relation  between  the  parties  themselves,  between  the 
many  who  would  enjoy  and  the  one  who  would  suffer ;  but,  putting 
ourselves  as  arbiters  outside  both  enjoyment  and  suffering,  if  one 
were  to  be  the  price  of  the  other,  we  feel  we  should  elect  to  prevent 
both  instead  of  to  permit  both.     Nor  is  there  anything  in  duration 
to  affect  the  principle  :  supposed  equal  lengths,  whether  five  minutes 
or  eternity,  we  should  refuse  to  call  into  existence  the  fidler  hap- 
piness even  of  many  at  the  expense  of  having  also  to  call  into  existence 
the  positive  misery  of  one.     Precisely  the  same  principle  is  involved, 
it  may  be  observed,  in  the  familiar  fact  that  we  feel  strong  positive 
relief  when  unconsciousness  puts  a  temporary  stop  to  the  S€3itience 
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of  a  suffering  person,  and  not  a  shade  of  positive  regret  when  uncon- 
sciousness similarly  puts  a  stop  to  the  sentience  of  a  thousand 
enjoying  persons. 

This  argument  is  not  the  least  invalidated  by  the  fact  that  many  a 
person  is  willing  to  suffer,  or  actually  suffers,  for  the  sake  of  others ; 
for,  in  the  6rst  place,  suffering  for  the  sake  of  others  almost  without 
exception  means  suffering  to  save  or  relieve  others^  aufferingy  not 
suffering  to  raise  others  above  the  temperate  zone  which  they  might 
otherwise  occupy.  And,  in  the  second  place,  if  anyone  did  exemplify 
the  exceptional  case,  and  finding  others  cheerful,  suffered  torture  to 
make  them  ecstatic,^  he  would  do  so  because  he  preferred  it,  and  his 
voluntary  choice  would  wholly  alter  the  conditions.  The  same 
person  would  be  the  first  to  agree  that,  if  it  rested  with  him,  as 
arbiter,  to  decide  whether  misery  was  to  be  produced  in  one,  as  the 
price  of  ecstacy  in  another  or  others,  the  decision  could  admit  of  no 
doubt. 

The  reason  of  the  confusion  on  this  subject  is  that  both  terms  of  the 
imaginary  comparison  are,  as  a  rule,  included  within  the  experiences 
of  a  8iv{fle  individual.  People  feel  that  they  are  willing  for  them- 
selves to  entertain  the  bargain  of  so  much  pain  for  so  much  pleasure. 
It  is  easy  to  reply  that  the  disagreeables  so  chosen  would  never  be 
very  acute,  never  too  acute  to  be  modified  beyond  reckoning  by 
the  concurrent  knowledge  of  the  pleasurable  result;  or  that,  the 
choice  being  their  own,  there  could  be  no  sense  of  soreness  or  wrong, 
and  so  on.  But  there  is  no  need  of  such  arguments.  This  mode 
of  comparison  becomes  entirely  unavailable  when  the  divergencies  from 
the  middle  zone  belong  to  different  individuals.  In  such  cases 
it  is  truly  impossible  to  bring  pleasure  and  pain  to  a  common 
measure,  or  weigh  them  in  a  single  balance,  so  as  in  any  way  to  set 
the  happiness  of  the  many  (even  if  they  be  many)  against  the 
imhappiness  of  this  few  (even  if  they  be  few).  And  it  is  well  worth 
noting  that  those  whose  circumstances  bring  them  most  into  contact 
with  suffering  are  those  who  feel  this  truth  and  all  that  it  involves  most 
strongly. 

But  there  is  qiute  another  ground  than  this,  on  which  the  mere 
fact  that  in  a  tolerably  remote  future  the  proportion  of  happiness  to 
unhappiness  is  likely  to  change  largely  for  the  better,  though  a  fact 
doubtless  to  be  rejoiced  over  and  as  far  as  possible  accelerated,  may 


'  Such  a  sacrifice,  though  it  might  be  admirable,  would  not,  I  imagine,  have  any 
moral  validity.  Nor  do  I  think  that  it  would  be  even  possible  for  very  long.  Many 
of  oourse  may  feel  that  it  would,  and,  if  it  depended  on  the  choice  of  the  present 
moment,  might  commit  themselves  to  it,  even  if  told  there  were  no  subsequent 
esci^ ;  but  given  the  power  to  revoke  at  any  moment,  I  believe  that  each  in  time 
would  necessarily  and  rightly  make  the  sign  which  should  cause  such  conditions  to  cease. 
The  contention  would  be  a  perfectly  simple  one  of  egoistic  and  altruistic  impulses. 
But  there  would  be  no  eumulatire  force  on  the  altruistic  side ;  the  happiness  of  the 
othexB  would  mean  no  more  to  the  sufferer  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  hundred  years ; 
wheieai  the  instinct  to  escape  suffering,  when  this  exceeds  a  certain  pitch  of 
intensity,  seems  inevitably  to  increase. 
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entirely  fail  to  rouse  any  enthusiastic  sense  of  the  absolute  value  of 
human  life.  The  future  is  no  wxyr^  real  than  the  present  and  the  past. 
Even  the  capital  H  loses  its  glamour  if  Hhe  glorious  destiny  of 
Humanity'  is  merely  to  mean  the  superior  good-fortune  of  some 
distant  generations,  which  will  be  no  more  living  bits  of  Humanity 
then  than  we  are  now.  And  indeed  no  one  can  be  more  emphatic 
tiian  Mr.  Harrison  in  asserting  that  the  course  of  humanity  is  to  be 
looked  atas  at(;^o^.  His  human  synthesis  Hreats  no  part  of  the 
padt  as  a  blank ; '  it  is  ^  a  combining  theory,  applicable  to  the  past  as 
much  as  to  the  future.'  Now  the  future  of  Humanity  on  this  planet,  he 
allows,  will  ultimately  close ;  before  that  time  it  will  have  contained 
a  certain  number  of  individual  lives  precisely  on  a  par,  unit  for  unit, 
with  those  which  have  existed  or  do  exist.  And  if  we  imagine 
posterity  taking  a  comprehensive  backward  view  over  the  whole  of 
Humanity,  what  a  very  false  note  in  the  full  harmony  of  their 
exultation  would  be  the  thought,  *  What  luck  for  us  to  come  at  the 
end  of  the  chain  when  the  worst  part  is  over !  others  have  suffered, 
but  that  doesn't  matter  to  us :  to  many  of  our  ancestors  their  life  was 
bitter,  but  fortunately  they  had  to  live  it,  and  consequently  here  are 
we  with  our  life,  which  is  sweet :  Stuave  Tnarij  &c.  Surely  a  pro- 
found undercurrent  of  mom*nfulness  would  attend  those  wide  historical 
studies  which  by  that  time  are  to  have  become  so  universal ;  and 
historical  £tudie^,  however  complete,  can  never,  of  course,  suggest  a 
Qiillionth  part  of  the  individual  bits  of  suffering  in  the  world.  At  any 
rate  it  is  asking  too  much  of  us  to  ask  us  to  forget  our  own  troubl^ 
in  rapturous  prospective  sympathy  with  those  whose  only  attitude 
towards  them  is  to  be  gladness  at  having  escaped  them. 

In  fact,  however,  this  last  argument  is  hardly  needed.  There  can 
be  no  such  gap  between  present  and  future  conditions.  Enough  suffer- 
ing will  always  remain  to  make  the  question  of  the  desirability,  on 
purely  mundane  grounds,  of  their  sojourn  on  earth  a  question  which 
numbers  will  answer,  or  will  feel  that  others  must  answer,  in  the 
n^ative.  To  take  only  two  of  the  sharper  ills  of  life :  physical 
suffering,  though  we  may  hope  it  will  considerably  diminish  in  extent, 
will  always  claim  its  tens  of  thousands  of  victims ;  bereavement 
admits  of  no  possible  amelioration^  by  diminution  either  of  its  extent 
or  of  its  bitterness. 

The  former  of  these  evils,  physical  suffering,  is  often  treated  with 
especial  shallowness.  To  dwell  on  its  existence,  to  speak  of  it  as  an 
important  item  of  life,  is  regarded  as  useless  and  morbid,  if  not  as  a  sort 
of  personal  cowardice.  There  is  really  far  more  cowardice  in  seeking 
to  banish  the  knowledge  of  it  at  times  when  we  are  not  ourselves 
enduring  it ;  and  all  the  more  so  that  its  reality,  however  large  a 
fact  in  the  universe,  is  to  an  altogether  unparalleled  degree  dependent 
.on  the  individual's  actual  present  contact  with  it  for  being  broiigbt 
home  to  his  mind.  Even  the  most  confident  view  of  the  desirabilitj 
of  mundane  existence  may  be  considerably  modified  in  the  course  of 
a  night's  toothache.     And  if  no  fact  of  psychology  is  more  certain 
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or  more  remarkable  than  the  power  of  physical  pain,  when  not 
actually  being  suffered,  to  slip  away  from  the  imagination  and  the 
memory,  and  if  this  is  a  piece  of  good  fortune  for  the  non-suffering 
person,  it  should  surely  be  in  the  same  proportion  a  most  powerful 
incentive  (and  as  much  so  on  philosophical  as  on  benevolent  grounds) 
towards  exercising  the  imagination  on  behalf  of  others.  When  we 
forget  pain,  or  underestimate  it,  or  talk  about  people  ^  getting  used  to 
it,*  we  are  really  so  far  losing  sight  of  what  the  universe,  which  we 
wish  to  conceive  adequately,  really  i%. 

The  subject  of  bereavement  hardly  requires  a  word :  so  palpable 
is  the  fact  that  every  individual  must  live  in  much  closer  relation  to 
some  few  of  his  fellows  than  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  that  in  these 
lives  a  large  part  of  himself,  of  his  duties  and  opportunities  no  less 
than  of  Ids  joys,  is  vitally  wrapt  up;  so  palpable  is  the  satire  of 
telling  him  to  forget  the  stunting  and  maiming  of  his  own  life  in  the 
feeling  of  belonging  to  a  Humanity  of  individuals  all  subject  to 
similar  blows. 

But  if  existence  is  bound  to  be  to  this  extent  bad,  it  may  be  said, 
the  moral  surely  is  not  uselessly  to  contemplate  it,  but  to  concentrate 
all  our  efforts  on  making  it  as  good  as  we  can.  Unquestionably:  but 
then  it  is  just  the  contemplation  of  it,  the  Toode  of  rega/rding  our 
life  aod  our  race  and  ourselves,  which  makes  so  vital  a  part  of  Mr. 
Harrison's  ideaL  We  suppose  ourselves  to  have  shaken  off,  with  him, 
the  trammels  of  incomprehensible  dogma  and  of  effeminate  culture-^ 
worship,  and  to  have  launched  ourselves  into  a  world  of  united  and 
devoted  activity.  We  have  assumed,  with  him,  that  such  a  world 
will  be  better  than  the  present.  The  difference  is  that  in  the  midst 
of  what  is  to  him  a  pleasing  stream  of  harmony  we  catch  an  alien  and 
persistent,  note  of  discord.  The  only  question  between  us  and  him  is 
whether  a  life,  which  will  still  be  so  very  far  from  a  scene  of  peace 
and  comfort  to  many  of  the  individuals  who  share  it,  ean  be  regarded 
with  the  contented  rapture  which  alone  would  constitute  service  to  it 
religious  in  his  sense.  And  if  many  of  us  feel  that  we  could  never 
join  in  his  mood  without  being  utterly  false  to  the  facts  around  us, 
and  which  would  still  be  around  us  in  his  ideal  state,  he  must  tell  us 
why  he  thinks  the  population  of  the  future  will  consist  of  people  like 
him,  rather  than  of  people  like  us. 

*  Well,'  he  may  say,  *  I  think  so  because  your  mood  is  one  of 
mawkish  and  ineffective  sentimentalism :  and  mawkishness  and 
flentimentalism  have  a  natural  tendency  to  die  out  in  fresh  and 
stirring  air.'  This  answer  would  doubtless  commend  itself  to  those 
who  shut  their  eyes  to  obvious  facts,  on  an  instinct  that  to  call  in: 
question  the  value  of  existence  in  any  way  faaa  a  tendency  to  unfit 
them  for  making  it  better :  but  it  has  no  cogency  unless  an  i/ncom-- 
paiUnlity  can  really  be  shown  between  mawkishness  like  oui^  and 
those  parts  of  the  ideal,  outside  out  own  private  feelings,  which  we 
bave  agreed  to  accept  as  likely  to  be  increasingly  realised ;  namely, 
social  sentim^it  and  entire  devotion  to  human  service.     Now,  not 
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only,  I  think,  is  the  evidence  from  individuals  the  other  way ;  but  a 
most  important  fact,  not  as  yet  mentioned,  goes  far  to  support  the 
view  that  a  deeper  sense  of  irremediable  sufferiug  will  itself  be  a 
very  notable  element  in  that  increasing  social  sentiment. 

The  fact  I  mean  is  simply  the  soothing  and  healing  power  of 
fellow-suflfering.     Circumstances  come  to  every  individual  in  which 
all  that  another  can  do  for  him  is  to  grieve  with  him ;  and  what- 
ever the  hidden  process  may  be,  such  helpless  fellow-mourning  is 
found  to  act  often  as  an  extraordinary  balm,  when  the  conventional 
cheering  platitudes  about  *  all  for  the  best '  and  '  pain  a  blessing 
in  disguise'  would  seem  but  an  exasperating  mockery.     If  one  of 
the  most  inexplicable,  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  undeniable,, 
of  the  phenomena  of  sympathy.       And  if  anyone  at  any  moment 
may  be  stricken  into  the  condition  where  such  balm  would  be  for 
him  a  matter  of  as  urgent  and  desperate  demand  as  a  loaf  for  a 
starving  man,  the  attitude  of  mind  which  keeps  the  conditions  in 
view  is  surely  not  only  the  insurance  against  the  *  pride  of  life'  and 
the  vfipi^  of  self-centred  exultation,  not  merely  the  debt  of  recollect- 
edness  offered  up  by  the  individual  at  the  shrine  of  a  possible 
Nemesis;  but  is  also  the  heipfuL  attitude,  the  spiritual  condition 
which  most  corresponds  to  others'  need.    Nor  would  I  confine  that 
need  only  to  the  exceptional  experiences  when  it  finds  most  urgent 
utterance :  for  one  who  is  cheered  by  a  cheque  from  an  insurance 
office,  thousands  are  cheered  by  the  permanent  sense  that  their  goods 
are  insured.    And  if  the  chance  of  these  extreme  moments  for  our- 
selves is  not  a  thing  to  be  constantly  brooded  over,  the  very  best 
means  to  prevent  brooding  is  the  latent  feeling  that  the  only  possible 
support  is  at  hand ;  that  deep  if  not  prominent  in  the  hearts  of  those 
around  us  lies  the  sense   of  what  life  actually  is  to  many,  and 
might  become  to  any,  of  those  who  live  it.     Nor  does  the  cheerful- 
ness which  is  as  desirable  a  condition  for  work  as  for  play,  and  for 
others'  sake  as  for  one's  own,  in  any  way  exclude  a  pervading  sense  of 
the  realities,  into  close  and  awful  contact  with  which  we  or  those 
nearest  us  may  at  any  moment  be  summoned.    Extension  of  this  sense 
from  a  narrower  to  a  wider  circle  naturally  means  great  diminution  of 
its  intensity ;  it  may  thus  be  mitigated  from  an  occasional  torturing 
dread  to  a  sober  and  watchful  consciousness ;  but  that  it  will  in  this 
way  be  extended  is  a  probability  which  cannot  be  shut  out  from  any 
theory  of  the  growth  of  altruistic  sentiment,  least  of  all  from  one 
whose  watchword  is  regard  for  the  whole  of  human  life.    If  suffering 
is  indeed  to  those  who  are  enduring  it  the  most  real  of  all  realities^ 
to  refuse  to  dwell  under  th0  shadow  of  that  fact,  merely  because  it  is 
a  shadow,  would  ill  accord  with  the  idea  of  the  increasing  and  closely 
knit  unity  of  the  social  organism.     And  at  any  rate  by  those  who 
findhtolth  in  the  concentration  of  the  mind  on  ^whatever  belongs 
to  man,'  the  question  must  be  faced  whether  to  live  so  far  in  the 
shade  must  not  be  a  vital  condition  of  health ;  and  whether,  on  their 
own  theory,  a  sensibility  whose  very  essence  is  sympathy  can,  for  all 
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its  xnawkishness,  be  expected  to  die  of  inanition  in  an  increasingly 
sympathetic  community. 

Here,  then,  we  reach  the  point  whence  the  individualistic  atti- 
tude, that  tendency  to  picture  and  dwell  on  individual  experiences 
which  is  as  ineradicable  (where  it  exists)  as  any  other  primary 
mental  characteristic,  reveals  itself  as  a  source  of  far  wider  and  more 
practical  altruistic  inspiration  than  Mr.  Harrison's  bird*s-eye  views 
of  the  himian  pageant.  ■  If  a  day  or  a  week  of  extreme  pain  and 
trial  concentrates  into  itself  more  actual  life,  more  waking  reality, 
more  of  what  makes  one  cry  '  this  is  what  it  means  to  be  a  sentient 
creature,'  than  a  month  or  a  year  of  neutral  or  pleasurable  existence 
in  which  no  urgent  demand  rises  to  the  lips — if  it  is  in  relation  to 
the  hours  of  hungry  craving,  of  realised  impotence,  of  mocking  tor- 
ture, not  to  the  normal  months  of  humdrum  contentment,  that  a 
^  peace-giving  religion '  must  be  tested — if  many  of  us  can  no  more 
find  satis&ction  in  a  religion  which  is  powerless  to  aid  the  individual 
on  these  individual  occasions  than  in  a  dentist  who  confines  himself 
to  explaining  to  us  the  use  and  development  of  teeth — there  is  at 
any  rate  comfort  in  the  thought  that  those  individual  things  in  life 
the  realisation  of  which  makes  the  panacea  of  the  big  H  seem  a 
superficial  mockery,  will  be  truly  minimised  for  each  in  proportion 
as  they  are  truly  realised  by  all. 

I  have  not  touched  on  the  question  how  far,  even  in  the  absence 
of  the  positive  evils  which  life  in  the  future  will  inevitably  comprise, 
that  life  could  stir  the  feelings  which  are  necessary  to  the  new 
feligion  ;  how  far,  even  if  an  anodyne  was  discovered  for  the  deeper 
woes  of  body  and  mind,  the  spectacle  of  Humanity  would  be  a  pecu- 
liarly transporting  one.  Elimination  of  the  suflFerings  of  life  would 
at  any  rate  mean  elimination  of  its  heroisms ;  so  that  between  the 
two  the  ideal  gets  into  rather  a  confusing  slate  of  oscillation.  But 
there  is  one  massive  element  which  would  remain  independently  of 
the  acuter  forms  of  suffering,  and  which,  while  equally  with  them 
conspicuous  by  its  absence  from  Mr.  Harrison's  picture,  is  almost 
equally  fatal  to  it — the  element  of  bewilderment.  The  positivist 
veligion  is  '  to  explain  man  to  himself.'  The  positivist,  then,  is  able 
to  imagine  that  the  time  will  come  when  a  man  will  never,  in  sudden 
flashes,  see  himself,  and  his  brief  hold  on  life,  and  his  relations  to 
•existence  outside  him,  as  an  inscrutable  riddle ;  a  time  when '  the 
abysmal  deeps  of  personality '  will  be  wholly  filled  up ;  a  time  when 
men  will  be  insensible  to  the  irony  of  affections  and  devotions 
q>reading  and  deepening  up  to  the  blighting  and  clipping  point ;  of 

*  Humanity  overflowing  the  individual  as  the  ocean  does  a  cup,'  till  the 
cup  happens  one  day  to  turn  upside  down ;  of  the  voice  of  conscience 
speaking  in  tones  whose  depth  and  urgency  seem  often  a  mockery  of 
their  contents ;  of  the  Groddess  in  whose  path  *  flowers  laugh '  and 

*  fragrance  treads '  crushing  worshippers  beneath  her  chariot-wheels ; 
of  the  sense  of  infinite  import  in  life,  to  be  found  (we  are  told)  by 
«ach  in  the  mere  multitude  of  lives  stunted  and  limited  like  his 
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own.  And  again  we  may  ask  Mr.  Harrison  to  tell  us  why  individuals 
of  the  future  will  not  be  oppressed  with  these  things,  and  oppressed  in 
such  measure  as  to  make  his  religious  ardour  of  acquiescence  quite 
impossible  to  them,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  individuals  of  the  present, 
whose  views  both  of  facts  and  duties  entirely  concur  with  his  own, 
wre  so  oppressed.  He  cannot  represent  such  feelings  as  inimical  to 
human  relations.  So  far  from  there  being  anything  anti-social  in 
them,  their  -natural  and  direct  tendency  is  to  drive  the  individual 
into  silencing,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  importunate  questions  where  his 
own  voice  echoes  in  a  lonely  void,  by  opening  wide  every  possible 
inlet  and  outlet  of  sympathy.  On  what  symptom,  then,  would  Mr. 
Harrison  rest  his  prognosis  ? 

This,  then,  is  the  burden  of  my  inquiry.  As  regards  the  mere 
existence  of  the  taste  and  temperament  which  are  so  opposed  to  his 
own,  Mr.  Harrison  must  of  course  admit  it,  and  admit  it,  moreover, 
in  persons  who  recognise  as  fully  as  himself  that  they  are  sons  of 
Man  and  bound  to  the  service  of  Man.  That  there  are  many  of 
these  who,  looking  into  the  future  he  draws,  feel  that  Man  still  means 
men,  that  the  future  cannot  annul  the  past,  and  that  the  future 
itself,  as  tested  from  the  stand-point  of  suffering  individuals  and 
those  who  sympathise  with  them,  is  too  perplexed  and  discordant  an 
affair  for  exultation  or  even  for  peace — this  also  he  must  admit.  He 
may  regret  it ;  but  de  gustibus  non  est  diapittandum.  He  may 
feel  that  we  ought  to  be  less  sensitive  to  the  shadows  which  do  not 
seriously  darken  him  ;  but  ought  would  only  mean  that  he  thinks  it 
would  be  for  the  general  advantage  if  we  had  been  constituted  on  his 
model.  One  thing  alone  will  avail  him,  to  prove,  namely,  that  his 
model  is  the  one  which  has  a  tendency  to  survival,  and  that  our 
particular  constitution  and  tastes  are  doomed.  Till  he  can  do  this, 
we  may  certainly  bring  against  his  ideal  the  charge  he  truly  brings 
against  certain  objects  of  reverence  connected  with  older  creeds; 
that  it  is  *  the  outcome  of  one  very  special  type  of  spiritual  nature.* 
The  onus  probandi  lies  with  him,  for  the  light  of  ordinary  reason 
would  certainly  suggest  that  the  recognition  by  each  individual  of 
ineradicable  pain  and  perplexity  in  life,  so  far  from  being  a  mere 
morbid  nursing  of  his  own  troubles,  is  the  very  first  condition  of 
such  alertness  of  comprehension  and  sympathy  as  may  make  him 
most  helpful  to  others ;  so  that  the  exact  progress  whereby  the  world 
would  be  brought  into  that  condition  of  social  feeling  and  action 
which  is  one  part  of  Mr.  Harrison's  vision,  would  be  fatal  to  the 
imaginative  joy  and  contentment  necessary  to  constitute  the  con- 
dition  in  his  sense  a  religion. 

Throughout  this  discussion  the  experiences  described  and  the 
objections  raised  have  been  such  as  are  compatible  with  accepting^ 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Harrison's  destructive  criticism,  and  the  various 
negations  shared  by  him  with  the  majority  of  students  of  physical 
science ;  whose  various  tastes  and  teimperaments  miay  lead  them  to 
conclusions  like  mine,  or  conclusions  like  his,  or  to  some  ideal  of 
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their  own  which,  however  unlike  Comte's,  will  be  open  to  precisely 
nmilar  objections  in  proportion  as  they  ^t  jubilant  over  it,  and 
demand  that  others  should  do  the  same.  Before  concluding,  how- 
ever, I  should  be  glad  for  a  moment  to  transcend  this  negative  basis 
in  order  to  point  out  what  seems  to  me  another  fallacy  in  Mr. 
Harrison's  argument ;  again  centering  round  the  word  religion,  and 
again  to  be  met  by  the  question  on  what  grounds  certain  feeUngs, 
extremely  common  now,  though  not  shared  by  Mr.  Harrison,  are 
likely  to  cease  in  the  future. 

He  gets  an  easy  advantage  over  the  Theists,  and  especially  over 
the  Neo-  (or,  as  he  wittily  calls  them,  the  Nefphelo-)  theists,  by 
pointing  out  that  their  creed  of  humun  duty  is  ^  a  perfectly  human 
creed,  built  up  out  of  observations  of  human  nature,'  ^avowedly 
derived  from  rational  and  earthly  logic,'  and  that,  as  the  great 
business  of  religion  is  to  show  men  their  duty,  and  inspire  them  with 
a  desire  to  do  it,  shadowy  intuitions  of  an  external  Power  or  of  an 
extm-mimdane  existence  are  irrelevant  to  it.  ^  A  grand  Perhaps  is 
not  God ;  to  dogmatise  about  the  Infinite,  to  guess,  to  doubt,  to 
fear,  to  hope  there  is  a  future  life — ^that  is  not  to  have  a  religion 
whereby  to  live  and  die ; '  it  is  a  mere  '  bottom  of  a  priori  specu- 
lation,' to  which  the  truly  rational  and  religious  scheme  of  duty  has 
to  be  ^fitted  on,'  a  mere  hypothesis  with  which  that  scheme  is 
*  interwoven.'  That  is  to  say,  religion  is  so  defined  that  certain 
feelings  lie  outside  it,  and  thence  it  is  tacitly  inferred  they  have  no 
Talue  or  raiaon  cPetre.  I  see  no  good  in  haggling  about  a  word.  If 
we  had  to  choose  between  the  two  things,  to  be  inspired  with  a 
desire  to  do  one's  duty  would  be  infinitely  more  important  than  an 
intuition  of  ^  a  grand  Perhaps.'  Let  Mr.  Harrison,  if  he  will,  reserve 
the  term  rdigioita  to  the  former,  though  by  so  doing  he  implicitly 
denies  that  the  excluded  intuitions  have  anything  to  do  with 
inspiring  others  to  do  their  duty,  in  the  face  of  their  own  direct 
testimony  to  the  contrary.  But  why  are  feelings  to  be  scouted 
because  a  scheme  of  duty  cannot  be  logically  deduced  from  them  ? 
Gan  propositions  be  '  fitted  on '  to  radiance  and  fragrance  ?  Is  a  man's 
work  *  interwoven '  with  light  and  air  ?  To  say  that  the  intuitions  of 
an  external  Providence  and  a  future  life  have  no  value  because  they 
do  not  involve  the  facts  and  instincts  of  social  duty,  is  like  saying 
that  a  prisoner's  hope  of  early  release  has  no  brighteniDg  influence 
on  him  because  he  can  pick  as  much  oakum  wiUbout  it.  I  am,  of 
course,  not  denying  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  logical 
contact  between  these  experiences  and  the  creed  of  duty  which  rests 
on  a  wide  and  reasoned  view  of  human  action ;  but  for  that  very 
reason  is  it  important  to  observe  how  little  the  joint  existence  of  the 
two  depends  on  such  attempts.  Mr.  Harrison  has  here  treated  his 
opponents  in  a  lump,  and  forced  on  them  a  view  whose  crudity  some 
of  them  have  themselves  exposed ;  with  an  unintentional  un&imess 
•soeh  as  makes  him  elsewhere  sum  up  metaphysicians  as  a  class  who 
<  languidly  complain  of  utilitarian  aims,  sordid  indifference  to  abstract 
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thought^  to  the  fine  beauty  of  a  meditative  existence ; '  and  repre- 
sent men  whose  ideal  of  humanity  is  no  less  glowing  than  his  own, 
as  people  who  ^  scorn  the  noblest  emotions,'  and  '  think  all  will  be 
weU  if  the  world  can  only  be  converted  to  a  thirst  for  science.'  And 
then  comes  the  final  question,  Why  is  it  probable  that  the  feelings 
and  intuitions  will  vanish  ?  Mr.  Harrison  &ils  to  prove  them 
valueless ;  how  is  he  going  to  prove  them  moribund  ?  He  may  call 
that  ^  nebulous '  in  which  others  find  a  strong  support,  but  what  we 
want  to  know  is,  why  are  the  nebulous  persons  to  cease  ?  For  the 
nebulosity  is  clearly  not  the  least  of  a  kind  which  explanations  and 
arguments  can  touch.  Mr.  Harrison  is  too  candid  to  deny  the 
existence  of  the  feelings  and  intuitions  in  those  who  perfectly  realise 
the  facts  and  conditions  of  the  material  universe ;  whose  scientific 
vision  is  as  clear,  and  their  agnosticism  really  as  complete,  as  his 
own ;  to  whom  the  ^  supernatural '  (in  the  sense  of  interference  with 
uniform  law)  is  as  much  a  figment  of  the  past  as  it  can  possibly  be 
to  the  most  enlightened  minds  ten  thousand  years  hence.  The  fog,  if 
it  be  one,  is  absolutely  different  in  kind  from  all  the  fogs  which 
science  has  gradually  dispelled.  It  depends  not  on  logic  or  dis- 
covery, but  on  temperament,  how  far  anyone's  outlook  on  this 
mundane  existence  will  be  coloured  by  the  reflection  that,  if  he  lacks 
assurance  that  this  is  not  all,  be  equally  lacks  assurance  that  it  {9. 
I  am  purposely  still  keeping  clear  of  all  arguments  drawn  from  moral 
and  religious  grounds.  I  simply  state,  as  a  psychological  fact,  that 
the  sense  of  possibilities  that  can  never  be  disproved  is  capable  of 
exercising  a  pervading  effect  on  the  human  mind  which  is  absolutely 
irrelevant  to  any  numerical  estimate  of  odds ;  and  that  human 
spirits,  oppressed  in  the  manners  described  in  this  paper,  find  the 
sense  of  these  possibilities  an  ineradicable  fact  in  their  lives.  On 
paper,  in  a  scheme  of  philosophy,  the  ^  grand  Perhaps '  may  look  as 
feeble  as  ^  Humanity '  looks  imposing.  But  there  is  another  arena.  In 
the  hearts  of  countless  individuals  the  former  expands  into  a  per- 
vading influence,  where  the  latter  shrinks  into  a  mere  noun  of 
multitude.  To  tell  them  that  *  nebular  hypotheses  '  are '  the  religion 
of  scholars,  and  not  of  men  and  women  with  work  to  do/  has  no  force 
imless  it  can  be  proved  that  the  work  remains  undone ;  that  the 
hypotheses  interfere  with  the  human  creed  and  the  ideal  of  self- 
renouncing  duty ;  that  they  have  some  anti-social  tendency  which 
contains  the  germ  of  their  own  decay.  No  such  proof  has  been 
given.  As  the  spread  of  science  supplies  no  direct,  so  the  spread  of 
social  morality  supplies  no  indirect,  argument  for  the  probable  ex- 
tinction of  an  attitude  of  mind  which  is  equally  compatible  with 
both.  Account  for  it  if  you  will ;  call  it  a  result  of  the  environment 
of  the  pressure  of  human  fates  on  the  individual  spirit.  But  even  on 
your  own  ground,  to  assert  that,  the  environment  and  the  individual 
remaining  essentially  unchanged,  an  extremely  common  effect  of  one 
on  the  otiber  will  cease,  is  mere  prophecy — and,  ^  among  all  forms  of 
mistake,  prophecy  is  the  most  gratuitous.' 

Edhvnd  Guxxxt. 
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William  Ellis 
and  his  work   as  an  educationist. 

WILLIAM  ELLIS  was  bom  with  this  century,  in  January  1800, 
and  died  immediately  after  the  completion  of  his  eighty-first 
year, in  February  188 1.  Comparatively  few  persons  know  the  ho- 
nourable record  of  that  long  life,  filled  as  it  was  with  earnest  personal 
work^  with  deep  and  original  thought,  with  true  philanthropy,  and 
active  benevolence.  Only  those  who  have  studied  the  science  of 
education,  and  in  doing  so  have  surveyed  its  history,  are  aware  that 
Mr.  Ellis  devoted  to  its  advancement  many  hours  of  hard  toil  and  a 
large  fortune.  Had  his  mere  pecuniary  donations  been  publicly 
made,  their  munificence  must  have  aroused  admiration  for  his  dis- 
interested philanthropy  even  among  those  who  might  have  disagreed 
with  his  theories  of  education.  But  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  money  was  given  away  by  Mr.  Ellis  for  the  furtherance  of  popular 
education,  so  quietly,  and  with  such  a  total  absence  of  selfish  osten- 
tation, that  his  name  is  unknown  even  to  thousands  of  those  whom 
he  has  benefited,  and  he  remains  another  instance  of  the  frequently 
illustrated  truth  that  fame  and  greatness  are  not  of  necessity  wedded 
together. 

The  England  in  which  William  Ellis  spent  the  plastic  years  of 
Us  youth  was  different  indeed  from  the  England  of  to-day.  ^  It  is 
sad  work  to  live  in  times  about  which  it  is  amusing  to  read,'  said 
Macaulay;  and  it  was  terrible  work  to  live,  as  Ellis  did,  through 
those 'events  which  make  the  first  three  decades  of  this  century 
80  interesting  to  the  student  of  politics  and  sociology.  Nearly 
every  interest,  nearly  every  class,  was  suflFering  from  the  results  of 
the  career  of  Napoleon.  Among  many  thousands  reduced  by  the  long 
state  of  war.  from  affluence  to  straitness  of  means  was  the  father  of 
William  Ellis,  who  was  an  underwriter  at  Lloyd's.  Napoleon  made 
war  upon  English  commerce  by  means  of  blockade  and*  privateers. 
The  English  Government  suddenly  attempted  to  retaliate  by  the  issue 
of  *  Orders  in  Council,'  prohibiting  all  vessels  that  had  touched  at 
French  ports  from  entering  English  harbours,  and  declaring  the 
-cargoes  <^  such  ships  the  lawful  prey  of  English  licensed  privateers, 
no  matter  what  flag  the  merchant  vessels  carried.  It  does  not  need  a 
very  extensive  acquaintance  with  political  economy  to  see  that  this 
course  of  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  home  Crovemment  was  more 
likely  to  ruin  English  subjects  than  to  injure  Frenchmen.  The 
^  Orders  in  Ciouncil '  were  shortly  withdrawn,  but  they  existed  long 
enough  to  leriously  affect  many  fortunes.    Among  others,  Mr.  Ellis, 
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the  imderwriter,  sustained,  in  consequence  of  them,  losses  so  heavy 
that  his  son  was  compelled  to  leave  school  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and 
to  enter  an  office,  without  much  prospect  before  him  of  any  fortune 
but  that  which  he  might  earn  for  himself.  It  might  well  be  that 
William  Ellis  was  first  led  to  observe  the  importance  of  a  scien- 
tific study  of  the  laws  which  regulate  human  well-being  in  the  social 
state,  by  the  fact  that  his  early  life  was  passed  in  comparative 
poverty  because  of  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  fundamentid  principles 
of  social  science  displayed  by  legislators. 

Frugality,  industry,  and  self-reliance  were  doubtless  fostered  in  the 
lad's  mind  by  the  hardships  of  poverty.  How  frugal  his  life  was  at 
that  time,  an  amusing  incident  which  he  himself  related  may  tend 
to  show.  At  the  time  of  his  lamented  death,  it  was  the  high  privi- 
lege of  the  writer  of  these  lines  to  be  engaged  with  him  in  the 
preparation  of  a  new  work  on  *  Social  Economy  for  Schools  and  for 
Greneral  Reading.'  In  treating  of  what  he  used  to  call  the  *  in- 
dustrial virtue '  of  economy,  I  had  drawn  attention  to  the  obvious 
truth,  that  it  matters  not  what  may  be  the  original  stock  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  industry  in  the  possession  of  any  person — if  the  wealth  be 
not  used  with  due  thrift,  and  replaced  as  fast  as  it  is  consumed,  the 
final  exhaustion  of  the  stock  is  certain.  As  an  illustration,  I  gave 
William  Pitt,  who  expended  a  good  income,  and  died  heavily  in  debt. 
^  Do  not  use  a  famous  man  to  illustrate  a  faulty'  said  Mr.  Ellis,  ^  for 
the  yoimg  and  thoughtless  may  be  misled  by  the  glamour  of  his 
greatness  into  fancying  that  even  his  faults  are  tokens  of  a  fine  mind/ 
I  assented  to  the  justice  of  this  observation,  and  he  went  on  to 
give  me  a  simpler  illustration  of  the  same  truth. 

When  I  was  a  boy  (he  said)  I  used  to  go  to  the  office  with  a  com- 
panion of  my  own  age.  We  each  had  breakfast  before  we  started,  and 
dinner  on  our  return  home  in  the  evening,  and  we  were  allowed  a  penny 
a  day  each  for  lunch.  We  used  to  buy  a  small  biscnit,  with  seeds  in  it, 
for  the  penny ;  but  com  was  dear,  and  it  was  not  much  for  a  hungry  boy 
that  we  could  get  with  a  penny.  My  companion  was  very  pleased,  after 
some  time,  to  discover  that  he  could  buy  seven  of  the  biscuits  for  sixpence. 
He,  therefore,  got  an  advance  of  his  week's  money,  and  bought  his  seven 
biscuits  to  last  for  the  week.  So  far  it  was  all  right ;  that  was  a  good 
commercial  transaction.  But  on  the  first  day  he  ate  two  biscuits ;  and  on 
the  second  day  he  could  not  resist  a  second  and  a  third  biscuit,  even ;  so 
that  on  Friday  he  had  none  at  all  left,  and  I  had  to  give  him  a  share  of 
mine! 

While  poverty  thus  trained  him  to  the  sterner  virtues,  the  influ- 
ences of  the  social  condition  in  which  he  foimd  himself  went  to  de- 
velop, in  a  mind  of  so  high  an  order  as  his  undoubtedly  was,  both 
active  benevolence  and  deep  philosophic  thought  upon  the  sources  of 
the  evils  over  which  the  benevolence  sadly  brooded.  In  the  England 
of  his  youth  men  and  women — nay,  children — were  hanged  for  ghop*' 
lifting  of  the  value  of  five  shillings  ;  counsel  were  not  allowed  to 
prisoners  charged  with  capital  offences ;  and  upon  conviction-  the 
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criminals  were  executed  after  only  one  day's  delay.  The  law  of  debtor 
and  creditor  cannot  be  more*forcibly  condemned  than  by  saying  that 
it  was  even  more  nnjust  to  the  creditor  than  it  is  now,  while  it  sent 
the  debtor  to  an  i^e  and  torturing  imprisonment  for  life.  Slave 
labour  was  still  believed  to  be  a  necessity  for  our  colonies,  and  the 
labouring  classes  at  home  were  in  a  state  of  misery  and  degradation 
so  deep  that  they  might  almost  have  envied  the  slave.  The  agricul- 
tural labourers  were  not,  it  is  true,  bought  and  sold  in  the  mass  ;  but 
they  were  put  up  at  a  weekly  auction  by  the  overseers  of  the  parish 
upon  which  they  depended,  and  their  forced  labour  was  bought 
by  the  highest  bidder.  Nor  was  that  bidder  expected  to  pay  the 
value  of  the  services  of  the  labourer  as  a  producer ;  the  poor-rate 
was  everywhere  looked  upon  as  a  rate  in  aid  of  wages,  and  the  able- 
bodied  labourer  had  a  positive  right  to  parish  allowances  proportioned 
to  the  size  of  his  family.  Yet  there  were  writers  then  who  could  show 
that  this  system  destroyed  the  natural  operation  of  the  laws  which 
divide  the  produce  of  labour  between  the  labourer  and  the  capitalist ; 
and  that  it  struck  at  the  root  of  industry  and  of  prudence,  by  taking 
away  all  motive  for  the  exercise  of  these  virtues  among  the  labourers. 
Malthus's  great  work,  too,  in  which  he  taught  the  evils  of  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  population,  except  there  be  a  correspondingly  rapid  im- 
provement in  productive  capacity,  was  before  a  community  in  which 
every  possible  stimulus  was  being  given  by  the  State  to  the  poor  to 
marry  early  and  have  large  families.  Again,  the  natural  enter- 
prise of  the  best  labourers  in  migrating  from  place  to  place  in  search 
of  the  capital  which  wanted  them  was  stigmatised  as  vagrancy,  and 
not  only  punished,  but  practically  repressed  by  the  conveyance  of 
the  labourer  back  to  the  parish  whence  he  came,  and  this  although 
Adam  Smith  had  lived  and  written.  But  those  were  the  days  in 
which  political  economists  had  to  cry,  as  in  the  passionate  words  of 
Lord  Houghton :— - 

Onrs  the  Khame  to  understand 

That  the  world  prefers  a  lie ; 
That  with  med'eine  in  her  hand, 

She  vMl  sink,  and  choose  to  die. 
Ours  the  agonising  sense 

Of  the  heaven  this  earth  might  be, 
If  from  their  blank  indifference 

Men  woke  one  hour,  and  thought  as  we ! 

The  teachings  of  political  economists  have  been  heeded  in  many 
things  since  the  days  just  described.  But  has  the  science  been  duly 
recognised,  or  is  the  value  of  its  teaching  yet  properly  admitted  ? 
These  are  questions  which  we  must  presently  ask,  and  to  which  we 
must  consider  the  reply.  This  glimpse  at  the  old  social  state,  brief 
and  imperfect  though  it  be,  may  serve  to  indicate  the  importance 
to  the  conmiunity  of  the  topics  dealt  with  by  political  economy. 

William  Ellis,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  was  surrounded  with  the 
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misery  that  resulted  from  the  evil  social  arraugemeuts  against  which 
political  economy  was  preaching  in  vain.  He  felt  the  suffering  of  the 
masses ;  and  while  he  still  sought  for  the  cause  and  the  remedy,  he 
became  acquainted  with  that  distinguished  economist  and  thinker, 
Mr.  James  Mill. 

Hard,  cold,  and  unlovable  as  Mr.  James  Mill  appears  to  us,  even 
when  we  see  him  through  the  eyes  of  his  most  devoted  disciple, 
his  son,  John  Stuart  Mill,  yet  he  must  have  had  no  small  share  of 
attractive  power  in  his  personality.  To  those  who  were  brought 
under  his  immediate  influence  the  teacher  became  not  merely  one 
who  enunciated  truths  of  price,  but  a  friend  to  be  cherished  and  a 
leader  to  be  loved. 

Eeason  halts 
To  gauge  the  merits,  and  assess  the  faults, 
While  forth  unguessed  magnetic  influence  flows, 
Attracts  the  followers,  or  unnerves  the  foes. 

Mr.  Ellis  was  attached  to  Mr.  James  Mill  in  no  ordinary  degree. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  no  obligation  is  more  deeply  felt  and  no  gra- 
titude is  more  lasting  than  that  of  a  man  capable  of  acting  by  a 
religion  toward  him  who  leads  his  feet  into  the  way  of  righteousness. 
This  was  the  service  which  James  Mill  rendered  to  William  Ellis. 
At  the  moment  when  the  young  man's  intellect  was  maturing,  when 
his  nursery  beliefs  and  opinions  were  falling  from  him,  and  his 
generous,  earnest,  and  active  mind  was  seeking  for  a  theory  that 
could  put  some  meaning  into  human  life  for  him,  and  supply  him 
with  all  those  emotions  and  impulses  which  deserve  the  name  of  re- 
ligious, Mr.  Mill  found  him,  and  taught  him  a  philosophy  which  was 
suflScient  to  direct  his  course  through  a  life  of  rare  nobility  up  to 
its  very  end.  Ellis  was  never  weary  of  acknowledging  his  indebted- 
ness to  Mr.  James  Mill  for  this  assistance.  Indeed,  he  used  commonly 
the  very  expression  which  the  Methodist  would  use  about  the  preacher 
who  had  done  him  (in  his  way  and  their  way)  a  similar  service : 
*  I  met  Mr.  James  Mill,'  he  said, '  when  I  was  about  twenty,  and 
he  worked  a  complete  change  in  me.  He  taught  me  how  to  think  and 
what  to  live  for.' 

Ellis  received  from  James  Mill  both  intellectual  knowledge  and 
emotional  impulse.  He  was  led  to  the  study  of  political  economy, 
and  of  psychology  on  the  basis  which  is  made  accessible  to  present- 
day  students  by  Mill's  work  on  *  The  Human  Mind.'  The  young  man 
saw  in  these  studies  that  human  affairs  are  guided  by  inexorable  laws, 
and  that  social  events  are  as  much  a  regular  sequence  of  cause  and 
effect  as  are  physical  ones.  In  psychology  he  grasped,  and  ever  after  he 
firmly  held,  the  great  principle  of  the  association  of  ideas,  based  upon 
experience,  as  opposed  to  the  theories  of  intuition. 

So  much  of  the  value  of  education  depends  upon  the  truth  of  this 
psychological  doctrine,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  great  thinkers 
who  have  held  it  have  been  always  ardent  educationists.  It  teaches 
that  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  is  not  bom  in  the  child,  implanted 
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in  the  mind  by  some  occult  force ;  but  that  both  the  conviction  of 
what  class  of  actions  is  right  and  what  class  is  wrong,  and  also  the 
desire  to  do  the  right  and  avoid  the  wrong,  are,  if  present  at  all^ 
introduced  imperceptibly  into  the  mind  as  it  grows.  The  harsber 
method  of  introduction  of  this  sense  is  by  the  suffering  of  personal 
pain,  or  the  enjoyment  of  personal  pleasure,  either  actual  or  sym- 
pathetic, as  a  consequence  of  a  certain  action.  The  experience  of 
the  pain  or  pleasure  is  associated  with  the  experience  of  the  act. 
This  association  of  ideas,  in  the  more  obvious  sequences  of  moral 
cause  and  effect,  becomes  so  powerful  as  to  lead  at  length  to  an  in- 
separable mental  connection  between  the  act  and  its  consequence,  so 
that  the  thought  of  the  one  inevitably  calls  up  the  idea  of  the  other. 
Among  painful  sensations,  however,  must  be  classed  the  incurring  of 
the  contempt  or  detestation  of  our  fellows ;  and  among  pleasant  ones, 
the  reception  of  their  love  and  approbation.  If  the  idea  of  universal 
contempt  and^detestation  be  associated  in  the  mind  with  certain 
actions,  those  actions  will  be  naturally  avoided ;  and  conversely,  those 
securing  approbation  will  be  performed.  This  natural  tendency  is  so 
strong  that  a  very  powerful  motive  indeed  is  required  to  overcome  it.* 

If,  then,  actions  to  be  avoided  be  associated  with  the  idea  of 
badness,  and  actions  to  be  carried  out  be  associated  with  the  idea  of 
goodness,  a  moral  sense  is  produced.  The  moral  sense  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  theology,  or  it  may  be  associated  with  natural  reverence, 
benevolence,^  and  hope,  instead  of  with  supernatural  developments  of 
the  same  faculties.  But  in  either  case,  it  is  the  growth  of  the 
principle  of  association. 

In  this  way,  circumstances  form  in  the  individual  mind  both  the 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  that  tendency  to  perform  certain  classes 
of  actions  and  to  leave  other  classes  tmperformed,  which  receives  the 
general  name  of  character.  Of  course,  it  is  understood  always  that 
the  action  of  present  circumstances  is  modified  by  that  of  antecedent 
circumstances ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  hereditary  tendencies  and 
the  congenital  structure  of  the  brain  make  some  persons  less  easily 
impressible  than  others  by  a  given  moulding  force  in  the  environ- 
ment. But  the  pressure  of  the  present  is  so  strong  that  the  character 
is  always  chiefly  formed  according  to  the  association  of  ideas  induced 
by  every-day  circumstances. 

The  practical  bearing  of  this  doctrine  upon  education  is  of  the 


'  Only  a  conyiction,  excogitated  by  the  intelleotnal  faculties,  and  possible  only 
wheze  the  reasoning  powers  are  considerable,  that  the  general  idea  of  morality  about 
a  certain  action  is  erroneous,  can  supply  a  supporting  force  to  stand  against  pubUc 
contempt.  Reformers  braying  a  storm  of  abuse  are  comforted  with  the  persuasion 
that  they  would  be  applaud^  instead  of  despised  if  mankind  were  wiser;  and 
even  then,  as  Harriet  Martineau  said,  *  the  sharpest  thorn  in  the  martyr's  crown  is 
the  doubt  whether  he  be  right.'  It  seems  necessary  to  say  this,  lest  it  should 
appear  Uiat  the  text  maintains  mere  public  opinion  to  be  a  test  of  morality, 
which  is  very  wide  indeed  from  the  truth.  But  of  course  no  such  considerations  are 
involyed  in  the  teaching  of  morality  to  children  and  enforcing  it  by  the  aid  of 
the  natural  operation  of  the  laws  of  the  human  mind ;  for  in  the  ordinary  morals  of 
didly  induatriU  life  aU  mankind  agree. 
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highest  importance.  By  education  must  be  understood  the  draw- 
ing out  of  the  faculties  and  the  cultivation  of  all  the  mental  capa- 
cities of  the  person  acted  upon,  and  not  mere  instruction  in  words. 
The  duty  of  the  teacher  is  then  seen  to  extend  to  moral  training,  and 
not  to  end  with  mere  intellectual  cram.  This  training  is  accomplished 
by  the  association  of  ideas  in  every  good  school.  The  aim  of  the 
accomplished  teacher  is  to  connect  ideas  of  happiness  and  approbation, 
and  therefore  of  goodness,  with  a  certain  class  of  acts,  and  of  misery 
and  reprobation,  and  therefore  of  badness,  with  the  opposite  kind 
of  actions.  The  pliable  mind  of  a  young  child  can  thus  have  induced 
in  it  by  education  an  association  of  ideas  as  powerful  as  any  similar 
association  that  maybe  gained  by  joyous  or  bitter  personal  experience. 
In  his  school  years  he  not  only  can  be  taught  what  is  right,  but  he 
can  be  so  impressed  with  the  idea  of  misery  following  the  wrong  and 
happiness  accompanying  the  right  action,  that  a  powerful  moral  sense 
will  arise  to  urge  him  to  do  the  right  and  avoid  the  wrong. 

That  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  secure  this  end  in  education 
will  not  be  questioned  by  anyone.  Nor  will  there  be  any  sort  of 
dispute,  dogmatic  theology  being  quite  excluded,  as  to  the  class  of 
ideas  which  it  is  desirable  to  lead  the  young  to  associate  with  happi- 
ness and  goodness. 

It  is  now  pretty  generally  agi-eed  that  certain  qaalities  must  widely 
prevail  whenever  men  can  b«  expected  to  enjoy  anything  like  a  state  of 
well-being.  In  fact,  to  enjoy  well-being,  men  must  be  industrieus,  well- 
informed,  skilful,  thrifty,  sober,  honest,  truthful,  careful  in  making  engage- 
ments,  scrupulous  in  performing  them,  tender  and  forbearing  with  the  weak 
and  ignorant,  and  diligent  in  efforts  to  overcome  their  own  weakness, 
ignorance,  and  superstitions.^ 

Ellis  learned  from  James  Mill  to  be  a  utilitarian  in  morals.  His 
ultimate  test  of  right  and  wrong  was  the  tendency  of  the  action  in 
question  to  increase  or  diminish  human  (and  not  merely  individual) 
well-being.  '  We  mean  by  morality,  ^  rules  of  conduct  to  be  observed 
by  those  who  would  promote  the  general  well-being."'^ 

Such  was,  in  brief,  the  character  of  the  ideas  which  William  Ellis 
at  twenty  received  from  James  Mill,  and  by  the  light  of  which  he 
lived  his  generous  life,  so  full  of  wise  and  rare  devotedness  to  *  the 
general  well-being.'  The  impulse  to  carry  out  these  ideas,  which  he 
derived  in  part  from  the  same  source,  is  best  explained  by  a  few 
words  from  J.  S.  Mill's  preface  to  his  father's  '  Analysis  of  the  Human 
Mind,'  ^  in  which  it  is  said  of  James  Mill : — 

He  helped,  encouraged,  and  not  seldom  prompted  many  of  the  men  who 
were  most  useful  in  their  generation ;  and  such  was  the  effect  of  bis  con- 
versation, and  of  the  tone  of  his  character,  on  those  who  were  within 
reach  of  his  influence,  that  many,  then  young,  who  have  since  made  them- 
selves honoured  in  the  world  by  a.  valuable  career,  look  back  to  their  inter- 


EUis's  Studies  of  Many  p.  10.  *  Ibid,  p.  105. 
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course  with  him  as  Iiaving  had  a  considerable  share  in  deciding  their  course 
through  life.  .  .  .  The  moral  qualities  which  shone  in  his  conversation 
were,  if  possible,  more  valuable  to  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  sharing 
it,  than  even  the  intellectual.  They  were  pi-ecisely  such  as  young  men  of 
cultivated  intellect,  with  good  aspirations  but  a  character  not  yet 
thoroughly  formed,  are  likely  to  derive  most  benefit  fi-om.  ...  A  deeply- 
rooted  trust  in  the  general  progress  of  the  human  race  ...  an  habitual 
estimate  of  men  according  to  their  real  worth  as  sources  of  good  to  their 
fellow-creatures  ...  a  sustained  earnestness,  in  which  neither  vanity  nor 
personal  ambition  had  any  part,  and  which  spread  from  him  by  a  sympa- 
thetic contagion  to  those  who  had  sufficient  moral  preparation  to  value  and 
seek  the  opportunity ;  this  was  the  mixture  of  qualities  which  made  his 
conversation  almost  unrivalled  in  its  salutary  moral  effect. 

I  know  that  Mr.  Ellis  would  have  been  glad  that  I  should  lay  this 
stress  upon  what  Mr.  James  Mill  was  to  him ;  but  the  fact  has  an 
important  general  bearing  besides,  which  makes  it  worth  while  to  call 
to  it  the  attention  of  those  who  object  to  the  doctrine  of  the  moulding 
of  the  human  mind  by  circumstances,  on  the  ground  that  it  lessens  a 
sense  of  moral  responsibility.  Mr.  Mill  was  ^  a  circumstance '  in  the 
life  of  Mr.  Ellis ;  and  Mr.  Ellis  became  in  his  turn  *  a  circumstance  * 
in  a  thousand  other  lives  from  which  influence  yet  radiates.  Is  the  sense 
of  responsibility  for  one's  actions  indeed  lessened  by  a  thoughtful 
realisation  of  the  immense  influence  which  may  be  exercised  by  one 
person's  character,  when  by  the  aid  of  facts  like  this  the  result 
of  one  man's  work  is  seen  descending  upon  thousands  of  posterity  ? 

With  James  Mill's  illustrious  son,  Ellis's  relation  was,  of  course, 
more  that  of  an=  eqiml.  John  Stuart  Mill  was  six  years  younger 
than  William  Ellis,  and  therefore  only  a  lad  .when  Ellis  first  made* 
Mr.  Mill's  acquaintance.  But  the  boy  who  began  to  learn  Greek 
when  he  was  three  years  old,  and  was  reading  Plato  at  seven,  and  the 
Organon  with  comprehension  at  twelve,  was  probably  about  as 
advanced  in  mind  and  in  knowledge  (having  natural  abilities  of  a 
most  uncommon  order)  at  sixteen,  as  is  an  ordinary  young  graduate 
of  twenty-six.  J.  S.  Mill  was  only  sixteen,  while  William  Ellis  was 
twenty-twO)  when  they  combined  in  the  foundation  of  a  small  society 
which  was  '  to  be  composed  of  young  men  agreeing  in  fundamental 
principles — acknowledging  utility  as  their  standard  in  ethics  and 
politics,  and  a  certain  number  of  principal  corollaries  drawn  from  it 
in  the  philosophy  accepted,  and  meeting  once  a  fortnight  to  read 
essays  and  discuss  questions  conformably  to  the  premises  thus  agreed 
on.'  '*  'Those  of  the  members,'  continues  Mr.  Mill,  *  who  became  my 
intimate  companions — no  one  of  whom  was  in  any  sense  of  the  word 
a  disciple,  but  all  of  them  independent  thinkers  on  their  own  basis — 
were  W.  E.  Tooke,  son  of  the  eminent  political  economist  .  .  .  his 
friend  William  Ellis,  an  original  thinker  in  the  field  of  political 
economy,  now  honourably  known  by  his  apostolic  exeitions  for  the 
improvement  of  education ;  George  Graham  .  .  •  and  a  man  who 
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has  made  considerably  more  noise  in   the  world  than  any  of  these, 
John  Arthur  Roebuck,'  ^ 

Ellis  joined  with  J.  S.  Mill,  also,  in  the  establishment  of  the  larger 
and  more  important  Society  of  Students  of  Mental  Philosophy,  which 
succeeded  the  original  Utilitarian  Society.  In  this  series  of  student 
meetings,  held  twice  weekly,  in  a  room  of  Mr,  Grrote's  bank,^  a  selected 
work  was  read  aloud,  section  by  section,  and  then  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed. Every  point  raised  was  considered  in  all  its  relations,  the 
debate  upon  one  paragraph  often  extending  over  many  meetings. 
The  work  first  studied  in  this  manner  was  James  Mill's  *  Elements  of 
Political  Economy.'  This  was  followed  by  Eicardo's  famous  treatise 
on  the  same  subject,  and  that  by  one  or  two  smaller  works  on  certain 
parts  of  the  science.  Having  exhausted  Political  Economy  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  the  studeuts  took  up  Logic,  and  afterwards 
Analytical  Psychology. 

These  close  and  vigorous  discussions  (writes  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  *) 
were  not  only  improving  in  a  high  degree  to  those  who  took  part  in  them, 
but  brought  out  new  views  of  some  topics  of  abstract  political  economy. 
.  .  .  Those  among  us  with  whom  new  speculations  chiefly  originated,  were 
Ellis,  Graham,  and  I ;  though  others  gave  valuable  aid  to  the  discussion, 
especially  Prescott  and  Boebuck,  the  one  by  his  knowledge,  the  other  by  his 
dialectical  acuteness. 

Speaking  of  these  meetings,  Mr.  Ellis  said : — 

In  those  discussions  which  we  used  to  hold,  the  difference  between  John 
Mill  and  me  was  brought  oat  very  often.  He  was  for  inquiring  into  every- 
thing, and  going  to  the  bottom  of  everybody's  theories  and  ideas;  I 
cared  only  for  the  practical  value  of  political  economy,  and  did  not  want 
to  think  deeply  upon  points  which  could  have  no  bearing  on  social  affairs 
and  human  conduct.  This  difference  in  mental  constitution  can  be  found 
throughout  all  our  works. 

That  Mr,  Ellis's  judgment  in  this  respect  was  true  of  himself,, 
every  line  of  his  writings  and  every  fact  of  his  life  are  in  proof. 
Mr.  Mill,  with  characteristic  modesty,  has  admitted  the  truth  of  what 
Mr,  Ellis  said  of  hi^  mental  tendency,  in  the  passage  in  which  he 
declares  about  his  wife,  that  ^  in  all  that  concerned  the  application  of 
philosophy  to  the  exigencies  of  human  society  and  progress,  I  washer 
pupil.' 

Ellis's  first  published  writings  appeared  in  the  earliest  numbers  of 
the  *  Westminster  Eeview.'  This  'Eeview'  was  founded  in  1824,  in 
the  April  of  which  year  the  first  number  appeared,  under  the  editor^ 
ship  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Bowring,  The  design  was,  that  the 
periodical  should  be  to  the  fiadical  party  what  the  ^  Edinburgh '  then 
was  to  the  Whigs,  and  the  '  Quarterly '  to  the  Tories.  This  object 
was  never  accomplished ;  but  a  good  deal  of  the  strength  of  the 
Badical  party  of  the  day  was  put  fbrth  in  support  of  it  in  the  earlier 
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numbers  of  the  *  Review.'  The  *  Westminster,'  in  those  days  of  its 
in£Eincy,  was  upheld  by  the  stamina  of  matured  thinkers  such  as 
James  Mill  and  Grote,  by  the  force  and  brilliance  of  practised  writers 
like  Charles  Austin  and  Albany  Fonblanque,  and  by  the  glow  and 
earnestness  of  the  ripening  powers  of  such  young  men  as  J.  S.  Mill, 
Charles  Buller,  J.  A,  Eoebuck,  and  William  Ellis.  The  latter  wrote 
in  it  regularly  up  to  the  ninth  number,  which  appeared  in  1826. 

Shortly  after  that  date  there  occurred  the  most  important  event 
of  Ellis's  private  career.  The  ultimate  result  of  this  was  to  give  him 
the  most  powerful  of  all  instruments — that  of  wealth— for  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  views  of  truth ;  but  the  immediate  result  of  it  was 
to  necessitate  his  temporary  withdrawal  from  public  work  with  his  old 
^associates. 

Among  the  many  mischievous  laws  made  by  legislators  ignorant 
of  the  science  of  society  which  it  was  their  business  to  apply,  there 
was  extant  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  one  which  forbade  the 
association  of  capitalists  in  the  formation  of  a  marine  insurance 
company*  This  embargo  was  removed  in  1823,  and  the  Indemnity 
Marine  Insurance  Company  was  the  second  company  established  in 
this  country  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  owners  and  shippers  against 
pecuniary  loss  in  vessels  on  the  seas.  Ellis,  then  only  twenty-four 
years  old,  obtained  a  subordinate  position  in  the  oflBce  of  this  com- 
pany when  it  commenced  business.  The  person  who  was  appointed 
at  the  same  time  to  the  responsible  position  of  manager  of  the  new 
tmdertaking  proved  totally  inadequate  to  his  duties.  Whether  the 
deficiencies  were  moral  or  intellectual,  or  both,  I  am  not  aware ;  but 
their  result  was,  that  the  business  arrangements  shortly  fell  into  a 
state  of  chaos,  and  the  shareholders  found  themselves  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy. 

There  is  an  autobiographical  interest  referable  to  this  time  in 
the  following  few  lines  from  one  of  Mr.  Ellis's  works : — 

It  should  not  pass  unnoticed  in  schools  that,  with  the  use  of  credit  and 
its  advantages,  have  been  introduced  bankruptcies,  closing  of  works,  and 
industrial  derangements  in  many  other  forms.  To  guard  against  these 
calamities,  there  is  only  one  precaution  that  can  be  safely  relied  upon,  or 
rather,  which  cannot  be  safely  omitted.  .  .  .  The  principles  to  be  observed 
in  the  use  of  credit,  by  those  who  would  not  risk  security  and  a  fair 
character  in  the  struggle  for  wealth,  must  be  made  plain  and  intelligible  in 
schools.  .  .  ,  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  familiarity  with  the  principles  pre- 
Tions  to  leaving  school  must  be  a  safeguard  to  anyone  about  to  enter  into 
business,  and  a  help  to  him  to  judge,  while  serving  his  time  in  a  subordhiate 
capacity,  how  far  the  business  to  pass  before  his  eyes  is  conducted  in  obser- 
vance or  disregard  of  them.  Penshance  this  familiarity  may  enable  him  to 
seize  the  opportunity,  and  enjoy  the  gratification,  of  warding  off*  ruin  from 
those  who  employ  Imn.^ 

It  was  such  an  opportunity  that  came  to  William  Ellis  in  the 
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ofSce  of  the  Indemnity  Marine  Insiirance  Company  in  1826. 
Thoroughly  instructed  as  he  "was  in  the  principles  upon  which  busi- 
ness should  be  conducted,  he  saw  the  nature  of  the  errors  that  had 
been  committed  under  his  eyes.  The  directors,  fortunately  for 
themselves,  appreciated  his  value  sufficiently  to  appoint  him  to  the 
temporary  headship  of  their  office,  when  the  defaulting  manager  had 
been  summarily  dismissed.  There  was  no  thought,  at  first,  of  ap- 
pointing so  young  a  man  as  permanent  manager  of  so  important  a 
business,  and  with  considerable  capital  at  stake.  But  Ellis,  who  had 
already  shown  the  directors  his  capacity  by  pointing  out  defects  in 
management,  now  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  to  them  that  he 
possessed  the  facility  of  organisation.  He  was  appointed  manager 
for  a  term  of  months ;  and  at  the  expiry  of  that  term  he  received 
the  permanent  appointment  to  the  post. 

The  rapid  success  of  the  company  under  his  management  was  most 
remarkable.^*^  He  spared  no  labour,  no  care,  no  time,  by  which  he 
might  advance  his  business.  His  profound  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  the  affairs  with  which  he  had  to  deal  was  united  with  practical 
ability,  and  with  a  conviction  of  the  great  importance  of  morality  in 
business  life.  This  latter  ^oint  was  one  which  he  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  impressing  upon  the  learner's  mind.  It  frequently  came 
up  in  his  conversation,  and  it  pervades  his  writings : — 

This  brings  to  our  notice  (be  writes  in  one  book^^)  another  qualification 
which  must  prevail  widely  wherever  a  high  order  of  happiness  is  to  be 
enjoyed — ^trustworthiness,  or  scrupulousness  in  making  contracts  and 
fidelity  in  performing  them.  These  qualifications  will  scarcely  flonrish  as 
they  ought  unless  the  love  of  truth  and  habits  of  truthfulness  be  cultivated 
in  childhood — to  be  strengthened  afterwards  by  steady  observance  and 
practice — the  essentials  of  self-discipline. 

Again  he  writes : — 

Whatever  convenience  and  advantage  there  may  be  in  this  form  of 
dealing  (i.e.,  credit),  they  can,  it  is  clear,  be  thoroughly  enjoyed  only 
among  a  people  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  duty  of  rigidly  per- 
forming the  promises  which  they  voluntarily  make.'^ 

In  the  little  work  called  '  Progressive  Lessons  in  Social  Science,* 
which  he  considered  to  be  the  one  of  all  his  works  that  gave  the  best 
idea  of  how  he  taught,  the  heading  of  one  lesson  is  : — 

V      Labourers  and  employers  can  only  serve  one  another  in  perfection  when 
they  mutually  feel  and  inspire  confidence. 


-•• — 


**  The  company  started  with  a  paid-np  capital  of  67,265  Z. ;  shortly  after^  a  call 
of  ly.  6rf.  per  share  was  made,  bringing  the  paid-up  capital  up  io  76,345/.  15*.  61?. 
When  Mr.  KUia  retired,  in  1877,  after  fifty  years'  service  as  manager,  the  paid-np 
capital  stood  at  672,6502.,  and  the  reserve  land  at  400,000?.,  the  whole  of  the  differ- 
ence having  been  added  to  the  capital  ont  of  profits,  and  the  shareholders  having 
also  received  more  than  three  millions  in  dividends  and  bonuses. 

»*  Help  to  the  Young  in  their  efforts  at  Sslf-Guidance,  p.  43 .     Longmans,  1872. 

»«  Loc,  eit  p.  113. 
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For  a  final  example  of  his  consistent  teaching  upon  this  point, 
^e  may  take  this  passage :  ^^ — 

Unless  a  feeling  generally  prevailed  that  engagements  would  be  £utli- 
fully  fulfilled,  the  larger  part  of  the  contracts  now  of  daily  occurrence,  by 
which  the  labours  of  all  are  so  efficiently  distributed  and  combined,  could 
not  be  made.  .  .  •  Interchange,  buying  and  selling,  borrowing  and  lending, 
hiring  and  letting,  and  hence  division  of  labour  also,  would  be  next  to 
impossible ;  and  all  those  contrivances  which  aid  the  production,  distribu- 
tion, and  preservation  of  large  stores  of  wealth,  would  be  uninvented  and 
unknown,  or  invented  and  known  only  to  be  abandoned  in  despair  as 
impTBctiaible  among  an  imtrustworthy  people. 

The  status  of  the  teacher  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  value  of  the 
teaching,  of  coiurse ;  but  it  is  an  important  commentary  upon  the 
principles  which  Mr.  Ellis  taught,  and  on  which  he  acted,  that  by  their 
aid  he  won  his  way  to  wealth.  The  company  under  his  management 
became  of  world-wide  repute ;  and  an  interest  in  it  was  secured  to 
him,  so  that  its  success  was  his  success.  He  retained  the  post  of 
manager  till  he  was  advanced  in  years,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his 
decease  he  took  an  active  part,  as  one  of  the  directors,  in  governing 
the  affairs  of  the  company. 

There  are  probably  not  many  instances  on  record  of  a  young  man 
only  twenty-six  years  old  being  entrusted  with  such  responsibility 
and  utilising  his  opportunity  so  eflBciently.  When  he  took  up  that 
responsibility,  however,  it  became  clear  to  him  that  he  must  for  a 
time  concentrate  himself  wholly  upon  his  business,  and  withdraw 
firom  active  association  in  the  studies  and  literary  labours  which  had 
occupied  part  of  his  youth.  His  temperament  was  undoubtedly  a 
cautious  one ;  he  had  learned,  by  practical  experience  of  the  want  of 
money,  how  necessary  its  possession  is,  both  for  self-respect,  personal 
independence,  and  the  efficient  fulfilment  of  the  social  duties.  He 
deliberately  set  himself,  therefore,  as  his  immediate  object,  to  secure 
such  a  pecuniary  position  as  to  guard  his  own  future  and  that  of  those 
dependent  upon  him  against  the  chances  of  life — sickness,  accident, 
and  the  like. 

For  many  men  this  decision  would  have  been  fraught  with 
danger.  But  he  recognised  and  guarded  against  the  besetting  evils 
of  money-getting  as  a  part  of  his  scheme  of  existence.  *  The  man 
of  business,'  he  wrote,**  '  who  in  his  youth  engaged  in  a  laborious 
profession  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  competence  for  himself  and 
bis  dependants  in  his  old  age,  forgetting  the  end  and  allowing  him- 
self to  be  whoUy  absorbed  in  the  means,  continues  to  will  the  means 
alone,  without  reference  to  the  end,  and  degenerates  into  a  greedy 
and  selfish  miser.'  He  realised  this  danger  too  well  to  fall  into  it 
himself.  In  his  case  the  end,  when  attained,  became  only  a  means 
of  accomplishing  generous  and  unselfish  objects. 


"  Where  muit  we  Look  for  the  Further  Prevention  of  Orime?  1857. 
'*  OMinei  ef  the  Sittorp  and  FormatMn  of  the  Understanding.  1847. 
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His  mind  was  incessantly  occupied,  as  a  recreation  from  business, 
with  the  consideration  of  the  practical  possibilities  of  education. 
His  views  of  its  powers,  and  of  the  utility — nay,  the  necessity — 
of  including  in  all  education  the  science  of  social  economy,  con- 
tinuously enlarged.  For  instance,  about  1 840  he  wrote  a  course  of 
lectures  on  political  economy,  at  the  request  of  Lord  Brougham,  who 
desired  to  have  the  series  read  in  the  mechanics'  institutes.  Ten 
years  later,  Mr.  Ellis  had  so  enlarged  his  views  of  what  such  teaching 
ought  to  be,  that  he  recalled  his  manuscript,  and  suppressed  it,  as  too 
abstruse  and  argumentative. 

His  scheme  of  teaching  social  science  in  elementary  schools  gradu- 
ally completed  itself  in  his  mind  ;  and  in  1846  he  began  to  devote  his 
time  and  attention  to  carrying  it  into  practice.  In  that  year  he  gave 
a  series  of  lessons  to  the  boys  in  a  school  at  Camberwell.  He  was 
delighted  to  find  that  the  lessons  were  as  interesting  to  the  lads  as 
he  well  knew  they  would  be  beneficial ;  and  from  that  time  he  never 
ceased  his  personal  work,  either  with  voice  or  with  pen,  down  to  the 
very  time  of  his  death. 

His  method  of  teaching  will  be  best  described  after  all  that  is 
necessary  has  been  said  of  his  gifts  towards  educational  progress.  It 
would  be  utterly  impossible,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  to  give  anything 
like  an  accurate  account  of  his  pecuniary  expenditure  for  this  object, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  he  did  not  let  his  left  hand  know  that  which 
his  right  hand  did  in  his  philanthropic  munificence.  He  would  give 
money  in  large  sums,  one  hundred  or  five  hundred  pounds  at  a  time, 
for  objects  which  he  approved,  as  unostentatiously,  though  not  as 
thoughtlessly,  as  a  lady  drops  a  penny  into  the  hat  of  a  blind  beggar. 
Those  persons  also  whom  he  believed  to  be  doing  good  public  work, 
and  whose  circumstances  made  pecuniary  gifts  a  relief  from  ex- 
hausting and  depressing  personal  anxieties,  were  aided  by  him  in  a 
manner  at  once  so  frank  and  so  delicate  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  most  sensitive  of  them  to  feel  their  gratitude  as  other  than  an 
entirely  pleasurable  emotion.  Such  gifts  were  generally  accompanied 
by  an  absolute  injunction  of  secrecy ;  and  it  was  only  because  he 
Selected  objects  for  his  bounty  so  worthy  that  their  gratitude  was  too 
real  to  be  always  suppressed,^*  that  any  such  generous  deeds  came  to 
light. 

It  would  be  fruitless,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
extent  of  his  enlightened  munificence.  No  adequate  account  can  be 
made  out  even  of  the  sums  of  money  which  he  contributed  towards 
the  foundation  and  maintenance  of  schools  in  difierent  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  thus  spent  many  thousands 
of  pounds,  over  and  above  the  large  amount  which  he  expended  in 
erecting  and  maintaining,  at  his  own  cost,  the  *  Birkbeck  Schoob ' 
in  London,  of  which  a  brief  account  is  in  place. 

The  first  one  of  these  *  Birkbeck  Schools'  was  opened  in  184?, 


'*  See,  for  example,  the  Aviolnography  of  Wm,  Lovettt  the  *  moral  force '  Chartist, 
p.  360  et  teq. 
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Mr.  Ellis,  unaided,  supplying  it  with  teaching  apparatus,  and  under- 
taking to  make  good  any  deficiency  in  the  current  expenses.  This 
school  was  in  connection  with  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  now  called  after  the  founder  of  such  institu- 
tions, Birkbeck,  but  at  that  time  known  as  *  The  London  Mechanics' 
Institute.*  Schools  conducted  upon  similar  principles  had  been  pre- 
viously established  (with  Mr.  Ellis's  aid)  in  Edinburgh  and  Man- 
chester, and  had  been  called  *  Secular  Schools,'  in  order  to  convey 
that  theological  instruction  was  not  given  in  them.  But  this  name 
had  been  made  an  occasion  of  reproach,  and  was  therefore  avoided  in 
London.  The  name  of  the  venerable  advocate  of  adult  secular 
education,  Dr.  Birkbeck,  was  chosen  by  Mr.  Ellis  for  the  designation 
of  his  schools.  Mr.  Ellis,  who  was  already  devoting  two  afternoons 
of  each  week  to  teaching  social  economy  in  Lovett's  *  National  Hall 
School,'  undertook  also  to  teach  the  same  subject  in  the  first  Birk- 
beck School. 

This  lexperimental  school  proved  highly  successful ;  the  attendance 
and  the  general  educational  results  were  good,  while  Mr.  Ellis's  own 
teaching  of  social  economy  aroused  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
children.  Mr.  Ellis,  therefore,  determined  to  extend  his  work  in 
this  direction,  and  no  fewer  than  ten  schools  were  established  by  him 
in  London,  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  at  a  very  great  expense, 
which  he  bore  alone.  To  all  these  he  gave  the  same  general  name 
of  Birkbeck  Schools,  utterly  suppressing,  in  title,  in  prospectus,  and 
in  reports,  any  mention  of  his  own  name  and  his  work  in  their 
foundation  and  maintenance.  He  has  left  an  endowment  fund  for 
those  of  his  schools  which  still  remain  open,  and  the  buildings  are 
held  in  trust  by  his  daughter,  Madame  Ducamp,  and  three  other 
friends.  Four  of  the  Birkbeck  Schools  still  exist,  conducted  on  pre- 
cisely the  plan  laid  down  by  Mr.  Ellis.  But  the  Board  Schools  have 
80  far  superseded  them  as  cheap  educational  institutions  for  the 
people,  that  the  fees  of  the  Birkbeck  Schools  have  been  somewhat 
raised,  so  as  to  make  them  ^  middle-class  schools,'  which  are,  in  fact, 
the  kind  of  establishments  now  most  urgently  needed  under  our 
present  defective  scheme  of  so-called  ^  national '  education.  The  four 
Birkbeck  Schools  now  existing  are  respectively  at  Cambridge  Heath, 
at  Kingsland,  at  Peckham,  and  at  Gospel  Oak.  In  all  of  them,  girls 
are  educated  on  an  absolute  equality  with  boys,  except  that,  as  else- 
where, the  additional  subject  of  needlework  has  to  be  taken  up  by 
what  is  nevertheless  often  called  the  weaker  sex. 

The  Birkbeck  Schools  were  far  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  schools 
of  the  time  of  their  foimdation.  In  some  points  they  are  far  ahead 
of  the  educational  practice  of  the  present,  and  many  of  the  most 
thoughtful  educationists  will  agree  that  in  every  point  in  which  they 
differ,  the  national  system  should  be  altered,  and  brought  into  accord- 
ance with  that  elaborated  by  William  Ellis.  This  plan  of  education,  it 
should  be  noted,  has  been  tested  not  only  in  his  own  schools,  but 
also  in  those  established  with  his  aid  and  under  his  advice  at  Edin- 
bmgh,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Salford,  Blandford,  King's  Somborae^ 
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and  other  places;  and  even  in  that  gross  test  of  real  worth,  Hbe 
percentage  of  passes,'  these  schools  have  taken  a  high  plaoe.  But 
although  it  is  true  that  the  really  good  teacher  will  do  all  things 
well,  and  although  some  such  coarse  test  must  be  applied  for  the 
impartial  distribution  of  Government  funds  through  inspectors,  yet 
there  are  far  higher  and  more  important  objects  to  be  arrived  at  in 
education  than  '  getting  a  good  percentage,'  and  it  is  in  the  worth  of 
their  training  that  the  Ellis  Schools  are  pre-eminent. 

Theological  teaching  was  excluded  from  them  entirely.  William 
Ellis  was  emphatically  the  Ttwst  earnest  advocate  of  moral  training  in 
schools ;  tut,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  he  held  that  there  should  be 
no  attempt  to  combine  this  training  with  what  is  commonly  called 
*  religious '  teaching.  He  believed  that  the  philosophical  doctrine  of 
the  association  of  ideas  furnishes  a  much  more  firm  basis  upon  which 
to  rear  a  stable  moral  sense  than  a  theology  which,  as  he  says,  teaches 
that '  it  is  not  settled  who  may  expect,  and  who  may  not  expect,  to 
escape  Divine  wrath ;  the  men  who  are  the  best  according  to  this 
world's  judgment  being  in  great  peril,  and  the  most  atrocious 
criminals  not  precluded  from  hope  of  escape.'*^  But,  apart  from 
this,  he  held  that,  as  all  children  should  be  educated,  so  the  schools 
should  teach  only  that  part  of  religion  in  which  all  denominations  of 
teachers  and  parents  concur — morality.  'It  so  happens  that  the 
part  in  which  all  concur  is  that  which  bears  directly  upon  the 
conduct  indispensable  for  well-being.  It  is  the  practical  and  secular 
part,  as  distinguished  from  the  transcendental  and  ritualistic'  ^^  He 
knew  it  to  be  possible  to  gather  around  such  laws  of  conduct  all  those 
emotions  and  generous  impulses  of  the  mind  which  incite  to  the 
doing  of  a  right  action  because  it  is  right.  He  speaks  of  the  power 
of '  the  feelings  of  reverence  and  benevolence — the  mainsprings  of  our 
best  conduct,  when  controlled  and  judged  by  intelligence.'  Upon 
these  he  believed  he  could  base  a  religion.  *  If  religion,  rightly 
understood,  means  anything,  it  means  something  which  inspires  us  to 
oake  greater  eflforts  than  we  should  make  without  it  to  improve  the 
condition  of  our  fellow-men.'  ^^  Religion,  thus  imderstood,  he  thought 
all  might  concur  in  impressing  upon  the  young.  But  arbitrary 
doctrines,  upon  which  vast  differences  of  opinion  exist,  he  excluded 
from  the  conmion  schools,  upon  those  grounds  of  justice  and  freedom 
on  which  he  was  joined  by  men  so  diverse  as  George  Combe  the  Theist,*^ 
John  Bright  the  Quaker,^®  and  Eichard  Cobden  the  simple  Chri^tian.^* 
Coi'poral  punishment  was  rigidly  excluded  from  his  schools.  The 
essence  of  the  intention  of  the  moral  training  which  Ellis  gave  was 
to  induce  the  young  to  guide  themselves  by  the  same  motives  as 
they  should  be  controlled  by  in  adult  life.  '  Education  deals  with 
ccmseSy  punishment  with   effects^  he   wrote.      'What    volumes  of 


"  What  Stops  th»  Way  ?  p.  59.  "  Vnd,  p.  66.  >•  llnd,  p.  63. 

*'  Founder  of  the  Bdinboigh  Secular  School. 

**.  Vide  speech,  April  20,  1847  (Hansard). 

"  Member  of  Committee  for  Secular  Education  in  Lancashire. 
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practical  wisdom  are  embodied  in  that  simple  remark ! '  exclaims 
Gombe.  Any  employer  who  has  tried  a  servant  from  a  pauper  or 
industrial  school,  or  any  other  institution  where  discipline  has  been 
maintained  by  severe  corporal  punishment,  knows  well  what  a 
shocking  interregnum  intervenes  between  the  government  of  the 
stick  and  the  self-government  which  is  slowly  and  harshly  taught  by 
daily  life,  if,  indeed,  it  ever  be  learned  at  all.  Mr.  Ellis's  aim  was  to 
teach  self-government  through  the  reason  to  the  passions,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  educate  even  a  child  out  of  the  undisciplined  state  which  is 
commonly  supposed  to  necessitate  corporal  punishment.  To  the 
teacher  who  declared  that  he  could  not  maintain  discipline  without  its 
aid,  Mr.  Ellis  would  say — That  is  because  you  have  not  learned  how 
and  what  to  teach ;  but  how  are  you  preparing  your  children  to  guide 
themselves  when  they  enter,  as  they  so  shortly  will  do,  upon  a  state 
of  life  in  which  your  remedy  for  their  faults  cannot  be  administered  ? 

Learning  by  rote  was  discouraged  in  his  schools,  as  being  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  principle  that  the  aim  of  education  was  to  cultivate  the 
powers  of  thoughtful,  as  distinguished  from  mechanical,  reception 
and  of  reflection.  With  the  same  object  the  mode  of  teaching,  in 
subjects  which  admitted  of  it,  was  by  'the  Socratic  method,'  or 
question  and  answer — the  children  being  encouraged  to  question  as 
well  as  to  reply  to  their  teacher,  and  the  teacher  being  required  so 
to  question  as  to  clear  away  all  errors  and  elicit  accurate  replies. 
This  method  of  teaching  implies  special  training  in  the  teacher,  but 
monitors  of  twelve  and  fourteen  years  old  have  been  found  perfectly 
capable  of  leading  their  classes  in  such  lessons.  Anyone  wishing  to 
study  the  plan  may  do  so  by  means  of  the  work  which  jNIr.  Ellis  con- 
sidered to  give  the  best  illustration  that  could  be  given  by  writing 
of  his  method  of  teaching  social  economy — his  '  Progressive  Lessons 
in  Social  Science,'  published  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder. 

Physiology  is  taught  in  the  Ellis  Schools  as  the  foundation  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  Laws  of  Health.  It  is  taught,  therefore,  because 
it  is  applicable  to  daily  life  ;  because  the  art  of  right  living  may  be 
deduced  from  it.  The  hygienic  laws  which  are  most  commonly 
infringed  are  perfectly  well  known,  as  mere  abstract  and  arbitrary 
rules,  to  the  thousands  of  persons  who  daily  neglect  them  because  of 
not  realising  their  significance.  But  the  reason  being  appealed  to 
when  the  basis  of  scientific  knowledge  is  given,  the  case  is  altered. 
There  is  little  fear  of  our  neglecting  the  laws  of  health  when  we  are 
well  aware  of  the  mischief  which  will  be  done  to  each  organ  by  such 
negligence;  but  this  we  cannot  know  until  we  have  studied  the 
broad  &cts  about  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  organs. 

The  most  important  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Ellis  Schools 
remains  to  be  noted.  It  is  the  teaching  of  social  science  upon  the 
same  principles  and  for  the  same  reasons  that  physiology  is  taught 
— ^in  order  to  deduce  the  art  of  living  from  the  science.  Mr.  Ellis 
himtelf  preferred  to  call  social  economy,  what  in  truth  it  is,  ^  the 
science  of  hiunan  well-being.' 
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Only  an  outline  of  this  most  important  branch  of  education  can 
be  given  here,  of  course ;  and  the  reader  who  wishes  to  study  details 
and  particulars  must  be  referred  to  such  of  Mr.  Ellis's  works  as  are 
still  in  print.^^ 

Ellis  was  the  first  to  teach  the  science  of  social  economy  in  words 
that  could  be  understood  by  the  simple  and  unlearned.  It  would  be 
preposterous  to  suppose  that  it  is  not  possible  for  any  person  of 
average  intelligence  to  comprehend  explanations,  offered  to  him  in 
suitable  fashion,  of  the  state  of  society  in  which  he  lives.  Social 
economy  is  only  the  theory  upon  which  the  actions  of  every-day  life 
are  founded.  But  technical  language  and  abstruse  discussions  upon 
difl&cult  points  so  encumbered  books  upon  the  subject  before  Ellis 
began  to  write,  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  even  educated  persons 
shrank  from  undertaking  the  study.  He  was  very  impatient  of  wonb 
which  were  used  as  though  to  obstruct  instead  of  to  express  ideas. 
The  great  merit  of  his  works  was  that  he  illuminated  the  scientific 
truths  (which  are  simple  and  almost  obvious  in  themselves),  instead 
of  obscured  them,  with  language.  His  one  thought  in  writing  waa 
to  be  absolutely  clear,  to  convey  always  a  perfectly  accurate  meaning  ; 
and  to  this  end  he  did  not  discard  the  specific  terminology  which  it 
is  essential  to  use  in  all  sciences ;  but  he  did  so  fully  define  and 
describe  it,  in  the  simplest  words,  that  no  student  could  use  it  in  that 
semi-ignorance  of  its  meaning  which  alone  makes  it  a  weapon  t& 
pierce  the  hand  that  works  with  it. 

When  the  subject  is  thus  treated,  even  little  children  are  able  to 
realise  the  fact  that  social  science  deals  with  '  the  proceedings,  the 
wants,  and  the  feelings,  of  every-day  life.'  The  moment  this  truth 
is  grasped  by  the  intelligence,  the  subject  is  seen  to  possess  all  the 
interest  of  daily  life  itself;  and  it  is  only  then  necessary  to  treat  it 
in  a  concrete  form,  drawing  illustration  and  exemplification  from 
ordinary  sources,  to  give  it  a  fascination  beyond,  perhaps,  that  of  any 
other  study  whatever. 

Properly  taught,  then,  as  Ellis  has  shown  how  to  teach  it,  social 
economy  is  so  far  from  being  too  abstruse  and  too  dull  a  subject  to 
be  introduced  into  boys'  and  girls'  schools,  that  it  is  generally  found 
to  be  the  one  of  all  their  studies  which  interests  the  children  most. 

Viewed  merely  as  a  matter  of  knowledge,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  to  doubt  the  utility  of  teaching  children  the  truth  about  the 
social  arrangements  to  which  all  must  conform.  Put  into  plain 
language,  what  can  be  more  important  than  for  all  engaged  in  in- 
dustry to  understand  the  laws  of  production,  and  of  the  fair  dis- 
tribution of  what  is  produced  ?  How  much  suffering  from  strikes, 
from  misdirected  selfishness,  and  from  a  vague  and  mistaken  con- 
sciousness of  injustice  in  poverty,  would  the  community  have  been 
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saved,  had  masters  and  men  alike  been  better  instructed !  The  Com- 
missioners on  the  State  of  National  Education  in  1861  justly  remark, 
in  their  Report,  that  the  knowledge  most  important  for  the  future 
labouring  man  to  acquire  while  he  is  a  child  in  the  elemental^  school 
is  *  that  of  the  causes  which  will  regulate  the  amount  of  his  wages, 
the  hours  of  his  work,  the  regularity  of  his  employment^  and  the 
prices  of  what  he  consumes.  The  want  of  such  knowledge  leads  him 
constantly  into  error  and  violence,  destructive  to  himself  and  his 
family,  oppressive  to  his  fellow-workmen,  ruinous  to  his  employers, 
and  mischievous  to  society.' 

Mr.  Ellis,  however,  did  more  than  show  how  political  economy 
may  be  practically  and  simply  taught  so  as  to  give  useful  information 
for  daily  life.  He  also  correlated  its  facts  one  with  another,  and  with 
those  of  philosophy  generally,  so  as  to  show  that  it  is  in  truth  a  branch 
of  moral  science.  Social  economy  explains  the  causes  and  the  con^ 
sequences  of  the  social  organisation  in  which  we  live.  The  duties 
which  are  thereby  imposed  upon  us  come  easily  into  view ;  he  who  sees 
the  reasons  for  the  conditions  of  his  daily  life  must  also  see  what  it 
is  right  and  what  it  is  wrong  for  him  to  do  in  those  conditions.  Social 
duties  thus  perceived  are  in  a  position  precisely  analogous  to  that  of 
laws  of  health  taught  through  physiology ;  they  are  seen  not  to  be  mere 
arbitrary  rules  imposed  by  authority,  which  may  be  disregarded  with 
comparative  impunity  provided  the  negligence  be  repented  of  after- 
wards ;  but  laws  derived  from  the  nature  of  things,  and,  therefore, 
having  punishment  follow  neglect  as  surely  as  burning  follows 
touching  fire,  as  unerringly  as  the  winter  succeeds  to  the  summer 
solstice. 

Political  economy  is  the  science  of  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  wealth.  This  has  a  heavy  and  technical  sound ;  and  what 
have  children  to  do  with  it  ?  cry  the  thoughtless;  But  even  they 
perceive  the  reply  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  production  of 
wealth  depends  upon  moral  as  well  as  physical  qualities.  Industry, 
knowledge,  and  skill  are  indispensable  for  the  production  of  wealth, 
and  economy  or  thrift  must  have  been  exercised  in  the  past  to  obtain 
every  instrument  of  production.  So,  too,  it  can  be  shown  to  children 
that,  speaking  of  men  as  a  whole,  wealth  is  distributed  among  them, 
as  it  is  produced,  in  accordance  with  their  moral  qualities ;  industry, 
trustworthiness,  intelligence,  all  tending  to  increase  the  share  of 
wealth  which  falls  to  the  individual.  The  hurtful  fallacy  that  there 
is  an  essential  antagonism  between  wealth  and  goodness  is  to  be 
exposed  on  moral  grounds.  The  necessity  of  having  wealth  in  order 
to  fulfil  all  one's  social  duties,  including  those  of  charity  and  benevo- 
lence, shows  that,  as  a  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  bad  fruit,  so 
the  virtues  of  industry  and  economy  cannot  produce  results  which  are 
in  necessary  opposition  to  any  moral  law;  and  in  connection  with 
this,  benevolence  is  taught  as  a  corollary  from  the  fact  that  there 
must  be  in  the  world  a  certain  number  of  inevitable  non-producers 
^-children,  the  aged,  and  the  disabled.     The  sympathetic  sentiments 
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are  here  appealed  to  bj  the  aid  of  association  of  ideas,  and  the 
self-regarding  ones  by  the  consideration  that  we  may  ourselves  be 
numbered  among  the  disabled,  dependent  upon  the  general  recogni- 
tion of  benevolence  as  a  duty  for  our  maintenance. 

It  is  shown  to  the  child  that  the  supposed  antagonism  between  the 
interests  of  capitalists  and  labourers^  employers  and  servants,  shop- 
keepers and  purchasers,  *  regraters','  and  the  poor,  and  so  on,  is  an  entire 
fallacy.  Here  again  both  sympathetic  and  self-regarding  faculties  are 
called  into  play  to  ensure  right  feeling  and  kindly  action  towards  all 
our  fellows  in  society,  by  showing  that  the  true  interests  of  each  man 
are  best  served  by  everybody  else  seeking  his  own  interest,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  progress  of  each  reflects  good  upon  society  at 
large.  How  clearly  this  is  shown,  and  how  wide-reaching  are  the 
practical  lessons  in  morals  and  politics  deduced  from  it,  can  hardly 
be  indicated  here.  It  is  not  diflScult  to  judge,  however,  of  the  value 
of  proving  to  the  young  student  '  that  while  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions reconmiended  for  his  guidance  are  framed  with  a  view  to  the 
general  good — not  to  the  good  of  one  or  a  few — every  society  as  a 
whole  and  each  individual  in  it  will  prosper  in  proportion  as  these 
rules  are  generally  understood  and  obeyed.'  -^ 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  how  right  conduct  must  be 
taught  as  a  necessary  corollary  of  the  science.  The  duty  of  the  teacher 
includes  a  practical  recognition  of  the  fact  that  he  deals  with  pliable 
minds,  which  can  easily  be  led,  by  the  conjoint  cultivation  of  their 
reasoning  powers  and  their  moral  sense  in  such  a  study,  aided  by  his 
personal  influence,  to  seek  to  guide  their  own  conduct  according  to 
their  knowledge  of  what  will  promote  and  what  will  diminish  general 
well-being.  The  entire  results  of  such  a  course  of  training  are  incal- 
culable ;  but  that  it  must  produce  good  results  for  society  at  large, 
both  in  mental  development  and  in  moral  progress,  is  surely  not  open 
to  doubt.  Any  education  is  better  than  none,  because  the  cultivation 
of  the  intelligence  renders  it  probable  that  many  of  the  truths  of 
social  science  will  be  apprehended,  though  after  many  errors,  and 
accompanied  often  by  mistaken  views  which  have  deplorable  conse- 
quences. And,  again,  the  mere  power  of  reading  is  valuable,  because 
the  attention  may  by  chance  be  directed  to  the  acquirement  of  ideas 
by  means  of  the  art.  But  it  is  plainly  better  that  instruction  on  so 
important  a  subject  as  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  society  should 
be  given  clearly  and  directly  in  youth,  and  not  left  to  be  learned  or 
neglected  in  after  life.  When  to  the  value  of  the  knowledge  is  added 
the  value  of  the  moral  training,  I  know  not  how  any  subject  what- 
ever can  be  considered  of  equal  importance  with  social  economy,  in 
the  schools  of  a  State  governed  by  popular  and  almost  universal 
male  sufifrage. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  the  fetct  that  the  new  Education  Code  proposed 
by  Mr.  Mundella  omits  this  subject  altogether.    The  present  code 
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allowB  it  to  be  taught  ^  through  reading  bo6ks ; '  it  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  proposed  new  code  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Surely  this 
is  a  mer^  oversight ;  but  it  is  one  of  such  incalculable  importance,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  code  dictates  the  subjects  of  instruction  in 
all  State-aided  schools,  that  it  is  most  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the 
subji^t  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  forgotten.  With  Professor 
Fawcett  and  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  holding  oflBce,  there  should  be 
enough  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  the  matter  to  secure  a  revi- 
sion of  the  proposals  in  this  respect  from  within  the  Ministry.  But 
if  the  code  is  laid  upon  the  tables  of  the  Houses,  as  it  has  been  issued, 
omitting  social  economy  altogether,  it  is  indeed  to  be  trusted  that 
the  omission  will  be  rectified  by  the  wisdom  of  Parliament.  CJom- 
pulsory  subjects  should  not  be  multiplied ;  it  would  probably  be  wisest 
to  abolish  '  class  subjects '  altogether.  But  at  least  let '  the  science 
of  human  well-being '  find  a  place  both  among  the  specific  subjects  in 
Sidiedule  IV.  and  in  the  syllabus  for  training  colleges. 

To  Mr.  EUis,  as  the  Jate  Professor  Hodgson  wrote,  '  very  many 
owe  much  for  great  personal  kindness,  but,  above  all,  for  a  higher, 
wider,  clearer,  more  definite,  practical,  consistent,  and  inspiriting 
view  of  education,  as  it  ought  to  be  and  will  be.'  The  name  of  those 
thi|s  taught  and  influenced  by  him  is  legion.  A  mind  at  once  so  keen, 
so  practical,  so  business-like,  and  yet  so  tender,  so  generous,  so 
philanthropic,  could  not  fail  to  deeply  affect  all  earnest  and  well- 
disposed  persons  who  came  within  its  charmed  sphere.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  give  a  list  of  those  who  were  in  some  sense  his  disciples,  even 
among  distinguished  men ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  passing  note 
that  his  valuable  teaching  received  the  recognition  of  that  Prince 
whom  wifely  devotion  has  taught  us  to  regard  as  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful,  sincere,  and  cultivated  men  of  his  time — the  late  Prince 
Consort. 

Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  his  speech  on  the  addiess  of  condolence 
with  the  Queen  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  remarked  as  one  speak- 
ing with  knowledge — *  Prince  Albert  was  the  consort  of  his  sovereign, 
and  the  father  of  one  who  might  be  his  sovereign.  He  framed  and 
partly  accomplished  a  scheme  of  education  for  the  heir  of  England 
which  proved  how  completely  its  august  projector  had  contemplated 
the  office  of  an  English  king.'  In  that  scheme,  the  science  of  human 
well-being  was  not  overlooked.  At  the  personal  request  of  the 
Prince,  Mr.  Ellis  gave  a  series  of  lessons  (not  lectures,  but  his  usual 
Socratic  lessons)  to  the  three  eldest  of  Her  Majesty's  children.  In 
these  lessons,  it  may  interest  some  to  hear,  Mr.  Ellis  was  especially 
struck  with  the  ability  of  the  present  Crown  Princess  of  Germany, 
whose  answers  and  queries  often  showed  unusual  acumen  and  original 
reflection. 

The  reasonable  fietith  and  the  confident  hope  in  which  William 
EUiB  did  80  much  work  for  humanity,  free  from  all  taint  of  selfish- 
ness or  egotism,  may  be  best  recorded  in  his  own  glowing  words  :** — 
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There  is  much  room  for  hope  in  another  direction.  An  education 
vastly  superior  to  anything  hitherto  attempted,  and  made  universal; 
specially  aiming  at  teaching  wliat  good  conduct  is,  and  how  it  is  to  be 
attained ;  and  at  training  so  as  to  inspire  a  desire  and  love  for  good  conduct 
— at  teaching  what  bad  conduct  is,  and  how  it  is  to  be  avoided ;  and  at 
training  so  as  to  inspire  a  horror  of  bad  conduct ;  is  the  means  on  which 
all  intelligent  and  well-disposed  men  must  fix  their  thoughts  if  they  would 
effect  any  further  sensible  diminution  in  the  number  of  criminals.  Con- 
siderable time  must  elapse  before  education,  let  it  be  ever  so  much  improved 
and  extended,  can  be  expected  to  prevent  moral  malformations.  Such 
malformations  will,  perhaps,  never  be  prevented.  The  solution  of  that 
problem  must  be  bequeathed  to  future  ages.  .  .  .  But  to  reform  a  character 
is  surely  a  more  arduous  task  than  to  form  one ;  and  how  can  we  look  for 
success  in  the  difficult  undertaking  from  those  who  are  unequal  to  the 
easier  %  This  consolation  is  in  store  for  mankind.  In  proportion  as  they 
approach  excellence  in  the  performance  of  the  easier  duty,  so  will  the  strain 
upon  them  for  the  performance  of  the  more  difficult  be  lessened.  Let 
them  engage,  then,  in  that  holiest  of  all  duties,  knowing  no  rest  till  child- 
neglect  is  obsolete  as  the  slave-trade — ^till  institutions  abound  for  educating 
the  young  so  efficaciously  that,  when  sent  forth  into  the  world,  they  may 
need  no  relief  from  the  rates,  fear  no  interference  from  the  police,  nor  over- 
tax the  capabilities  of  criminal  reformers. 

Florence  Fenwick  Miller. 
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IF  the  political  situation  was  not  very  satisfiictory  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  improved 
during  the  past  month,  and  only  believers  in  one  of  Kochefoucauld's 
most  cynical  maxims  can  be  comforted  by  the  reflection  that  almost 
all  European  nations  are  in  a  worse  plight  than  ourselves.  The 
condition  of  the  two  leading  States  of  the  Continent  is  critical,  and 
the  crisis  is  such  that  no  one  can  foretell  what  will  be  the  eventual 
result  of  it.  Germany  sulks  at  the  severe  reprimand  she  has 
received  from  her  Emperor.  The  Germans  are  generally  considered 
a  proud  people,  and  their  bearing  towards  other  countries  during  the 
p^  eleven  years  has  not  been  specially  marked  by  modesty  or 
humility.  They  have  given  themselves  the  airs  of  a  great  people, 
and  their  press  has  not  been  slow  to  lecture  other  nations  on  their 
want  of  political  principle,  or  on  their  lack  of  a  truly  patriotic  spirit ; 
their  remarks  have  been  considered  so  weighty  and  worthy  of 
consideration,  that  they  have  frequently  been  reproduced  in  the 
columns  of  foreign  journals,  and  especially  in  those  of  this  country. 
German  opinion  a?  expressed  in  the  German  press  was  always 
sunmioned  by  the  Tory  journals  to  the  aid  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
foreign  policy,  and  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  fact  that  they 
are  inclined  to  ridicule  that  of  the  present  Government.  Liberals, 
on  the  contrary,  always  contended  that  so-called  German  opinion 
was  not  worth  a  straw,  as  it  was  only  the  opinion  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck, published  in  such  form  and  at  such  times  as  he  wished  in 
a  variety  of  subservient  journals  for  his  own  special  purposes. 

The  recent  Kescript  shows  that  the  Germans,  as  a  people,  in 
the  control  of  their  foreign,  or  even  of  their  internal,  policy  are  of 
little  account.  Their  master's  will  is  law,  and  he  is  determined  to 
let  them  know  it.  There  is  not  another  country  in  Europe  where 
such  a  document  could  have  been  published  and  been  received  in 
the  same  tame  spirit;  and  its  reception  shows  that, however  great  the 
German  nation  may  be  as  a  military  one,  politically  they  are  yet  far 
behind  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  Russia  alone  excepted.  With 
the  finest  army  in  the  world,  with  a  body  of  the  most  learned  and 
distinguished  professors,  with  great  financiers  and  great  merchants 
able  to  hold  their  own  against  those  of  any  country,  and  with  a 
working  class  and  peasant  population  supposed  to  be  more  highly 
instructed  than  those  of  any  other  people, — they  still,  as  a  nation, 
are  so  unaccustomed  to  the  ways  of  freedom  and  the  manner  of  self- 
government,  that  they  have  received  the  Imperial  rebuke  with 
humble  submissiveness.  All  they  do  is  to  sulk  quietly.  That  under 
the  smooth  surface  of  apparent  law  and  order  there  bums  a  fiery 
spirit  of  discontent  is  true,  but  for  the  present  it  is  kept  under,  and 
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the  only  fear  is  that  it  is  kept  under  by  such  questionable  means, 
that  when  it  does  break  forth  it  will  consume  everything  near  and 
around  it.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  present  despotic  form  of 
government  can  be  transformed  into  a  constitutional  one  without 
a  revolution,  and  a  German  revolution  might  be  more  terrible  than 
any  that  have  preceded  it. 

Wliile  despotically-govemed  Germany  is  thus  uneasy,  republican 
France  is  equally  unsettled.  The  Frendi  worship  freedom,  and  have 
made  enormous  sacrifices  to  obtain  it ;  but  whenever  they  succeed 
in  attaining  it,  they  never  seem  to  know  how  to  use  it.  At  the 
present  moment  the  idol  of  the  people  is  in  power ;  M.  Gambetta  has 
worked  his  way  to  the  top  by  his  own  ability ;  and  it  is  only  when  he 
has  arrived  at  the  haven  where  he  would  be,  that  he  becomes  con- 
fused as  to  how  he  is  to  steer  his  barque.  Outsiders  like  ourselves 
would  think  that  no  one  has  so  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
present  constitution  of  France  as  M.  Gambetta  himself.  To  it  he 
owes  all  he  has.  Under  it  the  country  has  given  him  a  large  majority 
both  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Chamber.  He  is  virtually  master  of 
the  situation,  and  with  his  large  majority  might  pass  some  of  the 
measures  which  were  before  his  countrymen  at  the  last  election,  and 
to  support  and  carry  out  which  the  present  majority  were  returned. 
This,  however,  is  not  his  view.  His  first  step  has  been  to  bring  in  a 
measure  to  alter,  if  not  revolutionise,  the  present  Constitution — a 
measure  which  in  the  nature  of  things  must  be  extremely  dis- 
tasteful to  the  majority  of  the  deputies  who  are  anxious  to  support 
him  in  other  matters.  It  is  difficult  to  divine  his  motive.  It  may 
be,  as  some  allege,  that  he  dreads  the  failure  of  office,  and  is  forming  a 
bridge  over  which  he  may  quickly  retreat.  It  may  be  that  he  wishes 
to  increase  his  personal  power,  and  to  give  it  a  greater  chance  of 
permanency,  and  thinks  that  the  adoption  of  scrvi/im,  de  liste  will 
have  this  effect ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  places  France  in  an 
awkward  and,  it  may  be,  a  very  dangerous  predicament.  Her  safety 
seems  best  secured  by  uncertainty.  Were  Gambetta's  power  really 
overturned,  no  one  can  know  what  would  come  next.  The  three 
opposing  forces  of  Bourbonism,  Orleanism,  and  Napoleonism  are 
apparently  dead,  and  were  the  present  President  of  the  Council 
defeated,  the  probable  result  would  be  a  succession  of  weak  and 
short-lived  ministries,  which  would  damage  Republicanism  and  do 
material  harm  to  France  as  a  nation.  M.  Gtimbetta  may  be  calcih- 
lating  upon  this  probability  in  the  belief  that  the  people  will  give 
him  all  he  asks  in  preference  to  running  such  risks. 

Compared  with  France  and  Germany  our  chances  of  perturbation 
are  small  indeed,  but  still  they  are  greater  than  usual,  and  thai  ia 
sufficient  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  most  of  the  electors.  The 
general  expectation  is  that  the  session  of  Parliament  that  opens  in  a 
week's  time  will  be  stormy  and  troublesome.  Party  spirit  runs  high, 
and  if  language  is  any  test  of  its  intensity,  it  is  bitterer  and  more 
accentuated  tiban  it  has  been  for  many  years.  Irish  landlords 
rendered  poor  by  the  unexpected,  operation  of  the  Land  Act,  and 
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Irish  members  rendered  furious  by  the  imprisonment  of  their  col- 
leagues, are  not  likely  to  soften  its  asperity.  To  this  fire,  already 
flaming  enough,  considerable  fuel  has  been  added  by  the  speeches  and 
proposals  of  certain  supporters  of  the  Ministry,  supported  as  they 
have  been  by  the  ablest  of  the  ministerial  journals. 

While  other  nations  are  in  far  greater  diflBculties  than  ourselves, 
and  when  their  diflBculties  are  chiefly  due  to  the  bad  working  of 
their  constitutions,  it  may  seem  odd  for  Englishmen  to  envy  them. 
But  so  it  is.  With  a  certain  class  there  is  a  feeling  of  deep  discontent 
at  Parliamentary  government.  Parliament  will  not  work  as  quickly 
or  as  smoothly  as  some  desire.  These  malcontents  have  a  variety  of 
measures,  the  passing  of  which  according  to  them  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  country,  or  reflect  great  renown  upon  themselves,  and 
they  are  impatient  that  they  cannot  utilise  the  national  assembly  as 
they  wish.  They  are  big  with  responsibility  laid  upon  their  shoulders 
by  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  the  *  people's  mandate,'  and  their 
hearts  sink  within  them  at  the  dreary  prospect  of  Parliamentary 
forms  standing  in  the  way  of  the  rapid  execution  of  the  mandate. 
So  they  look  across  the  water  with  envious  eyes,  and,  oblivious  of  the 
bloody  revolutions  and  the  retrogressive  anarchy  those  blessed  with 
diflerent  constitutions  have  sufiered,  they  cry  out  for  the  machinery 
which  at  least  can  bring  about  changes  quickly,  and  express  their 
earnest  wish  that  this  country  will  adopt  the  cldture  by  a  bare 
majority. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  the  slightest  chance  of  the  pre- 
sent Ministry  proposing  any  measure  embodying  it.  Men  like  Mr. 
6rladstone  and  Mr.  Bright,  whose  whole  life  since  they  arrived  at 
man's  estate  has  been  spent  in  the  House  of  Commons,  must  feel  far 
too  great  a  respect  and  reverence  for  the  assembly  in  which  they 
have  earned  so  much  honour,  than  to  try  and  degrade  it  to  the  level 
of  Continental  chambers.  It  is  significant,  in  fact,  that  only  one 
member  of  the  Ministry  has  advocated  this  drastic  remedy,  and  his 
advocacy,  together  with  the  foreign  genesis  of  the  measure,  would 
with  many  be  additional  arguments  against  it. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  pronounced  strongly  for 
it^  and  the  *  Pall  Mall  Gazette ' — by  far  the  ablest  of  the  Liberal 
journals — has  supported  him.  Curious  people  cannot  help  asking  the 
question  why  the  youngest  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  should  be  so  anxious 
to  obtain  this  change.  According  to  his  own  account  he  is  '  shocked ' 
at  Obstruction.  It  is  a  rank  weed,  and  the  only  instrument  that  can 
dig  it  up  by  the  roots  is  cldture.  According  to  his  own  account,  again, 
his  soul  within  him  is  wearied  at  the  ^  unreasonable  vanity  and  excessive 
-  loquacity'  of  the  members  of  the  present  House  of  Commons.  Though 
its  majority  have  placed  him  in  power,  he  can  have  no  respect  for 
them,  za  they  are  so  self-willed  that  the  ancient  mode  of  stopping  their 
talk  has  proved  absolutely  inefiTectual,  and  stringent  measures  must 
be  adopted  to  put  a  curb  upon  their  tongues.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
the  chief  obstmcter  on  the  Liberal  side,  and  the  most  firequent  and 
lengthy  speaker  on  the  Liberal  benches,  has  been  Mr.  Chamberlaiu 
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himself.     No  English,  Scotch,  or  Welsh  member  of  Parliament,  who 
entered  the  House  for  the  first  time  when  he  did,  viz.,  in  June  1876, 
has  spoken  as  much,  has  asked  as  many  questions,  or  been  on  his  legs 
anything  like  the  number  of  times  as  be  who  now  brings  this  charge 
of '  imreasonable  vanity  and  excessive  loquacity '  against  the  whole 
House.     To  *  Obstruction '  he  owes  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet,     In  the 
year  1 879  he  was  the  leader  of  it.     People  are  not  likely  to  forget 
the  7th  of  July,  when  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Opposition,  Lord 
Hartington,   was  obliged  to   censure  the   course   adopted  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain   and    those    who   voted  with   him,   characterising   it 
as  'ill-advised  and    extremely  prejudicial   to  the  dignity   of  Par- 
liament ; '  nor    can  they  wipe  from    their   mind  the  manner  in 
which  the  censure  was  received.     Mr.  Chamberlain  was  then  such 
a  doughty  champion  of  the  rights  of  independent  members  that  for 
their  sakes  he  at  once  broke  through  the  trammels  of  party  dis- 
cipline and  disclaimed  his  leader  for  the  time  and  Obstruction  under 
his  able  guidance  triumphed.     Mr.  Chamberlain  triumphed  with  it 
'  From  that  time  he  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  '  dangerous  man,' 
— a  man  that  the  leaders  of  party  would  sooner  have  with  them 
than  against  them.     He  proved  that  he  had  political  courage  and  a 
will  strong  enough  to  take  its  own  line.     He  has  thoroughly  by  his 
own  deeds  earned  his  reward  ;  but,  knowing  how  he  has  earned  it,  he 
cannot  be  surprised  at  people  being  now  astonished  at  the  sharp 
curve  he  has  been  executing  in  turning  round  upon  that  very  Obstruct 
tion  to  which  lie  owes  his  success.     The  sudden  conversion  has  made 
some  suspicious  of  his  motives.     If  they  take  him  at  his  word,  his 
reasons  for  the  desire  of  the  adoption  of  cloture  by  bare  majority  are 
ingenuous  and  innocent  enough.     Unlike  Mr.  Lowther,  who  appears 
never  to  have  had  more  than  one  Bill  in  his  box,  he  has  twenty,  and 
he  assures  us  that  these  twenty  little  Bills  are  such  that  neither 
party  would  object  to  the  political  principles  contained  in  them, 
while  they  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  community  at  large, 
and  yet  they  are  prevented  from  becoming  law  by  that  obstruction 
which  once  was  so  useful,  but  which  now  he  wants  to  scotch   by 
cloture.     No  doubt  the  majority  would  be  very  glad  for  these  inno- 
cuous and  beneficial  measures  to  pass ;  but  what  some  may  reasonably 
dread  is,  that  if  cloture  would  enable  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  pass  them  so  quickly,  it  might  also  enable  him  to  pass  other 
measures  quickly  which  were  not  quite  so  harmless.     He  is  known  to 
be  in  favour  of  great  and  radical  changes.     What  they  exactly  are 
people  do  not  know.     They  dread  them  probably  the  more  for  the 
mysterious  darkness  in  which  they  have  been   shrouded.     He  has 
himself  announced  that  the  time  is  at  hand  for  their  accomplishment. 
More  than  once  he  has  lately  told  his  Birmingham  followers  that 
we  *  are  on  the  eve  of  grave  political  changes.'    People  naturally  ask 
what  they  are.    They  cannot  imagine  that  so  practical  and  common- 
sense  a  man  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  use  such  a  magniloquent 
phrase  to  describe  a  Land  Eeform  Bill,  or  a  County  Boards  Bill, 
or  an  Extension  of  the  Franchise  Bill,  and  they  are  left  in  that  state 
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-of  wonderment  which  is  the  creator  of  fear.  It  is  imagined  by  some 
that  he  would  if  he  could  disestablish  and  disendow  the  Church  of 
England,  destroy  the  House  of  Lords,  or  reduce  it  to  a  state  of  im- 
potency,  abolish  Bible  and  religious  teaching  from  all  schools,  and 
even  get  rid  of  the  Eoyal  family  by  transferring  our  constitutional 
monarchy  into  a  republic  with  a  Chamber  curbed  by  cloture.  Whether 
he  would  perform  all  these  wonders,  or  try  to  perform  them,  we  do  not 
know ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  weapon  which  he  wants  the  nation  to 
adopt,  apparently  for  the  passing  of  his  twenty  little  measures,  would 
considerably  help  him  in  the  carrying  out  of  those  bigger  ones. 
It  would  be  a  very  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  Ministry 
of  the  day,  and  few  people  wish  to  see  Ministers  more  powerful  than 
thev  are. 

Nobody,  in  fact,  denies  that  the  adoption  of  cloture  by  bare 
majority  would  give  increased  power  to  the  Ministry,  but  it  is  alleged 
that  public  opinion  would  not  allow  any  Ministry  to  abuse  this  power. 
Public  opinion  may  be  very  strong  on  certain  subjects,  and  yet  for  a 
long  time  be  impotent  to  express  itself  or  to  impose  any  restraint 
upon  those  it  wishes  to  influence.  If  by  public  opinion  is  meant  the 
opinion  of  the  majority,  we  believe  that  diu-ing  the  tenure  of  office  by 
the  late  Ministry  this  opinion  was  opposed  both  to  the  war  in  Afghan- 
istan and  in  Zululand,  yet  it  could  not  express  itself  till  after  all  the 
evil  of  those  wars  had  been  created  and  endured.  Had  the  majority 
had  an  opportunity  of  giving  an  opinion  before  either  of  those  wars 
was  entered  upon,  we  believe  the  wars  would  never  have  been  com- 
menced. And  so  it  may,  and  almost  certainly  will,  be  again.  Public 
opinion  is  a  very  flabby,  shapeless  article,  and  it  is  very  difficult  indeed 
to  gauge  its  proper  proportions,  and  it  is  only  at  certain  times,  as  at 
a  general  election,  that  it  can  organise  itself  and  give  expression  to 
its  real  feelings.  A  prompt  and  despotic  Minister  might  often  carry 
measures  in  spite  of  public  opinion,  because  he  happens  to  have  in 
the  House  an  obedient  majority  at  his  back.     We  do  not  attach  any 

Seat  importance  to  the  Royal  Titles  Bill  so  deftly  passed  by  Mr. 
israeli ;  but  if  public  opinion  had  had  real  power  at  the  time,  the 
Bill  would  never  have  become  law.  The  rule  in  this  country  has  been 
not  to  trust  for  safety  to  public  opinion,  or  anything  else  so  flimsy, 
but  to  see  that  no  one  person,  or  body  of  persons,  should  have  more 
power  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  the 
country.  Wherever  there  is  power  there  will  be  an  abuse  of  it,  if  it 
is  possible ;  and  the  great  protection  of  the  freedom  of  the  people  is 
to  have  checks  and  counter-checks  upon  all  those  who  necessarily  must 
be  entrusted  with  some  power. 

The  avowed  object  of  those  who  are  now  crying  out  for  cloture  is 
to  overcome  the  obstructive  tactics  of  the  Pamell  section  of  the  Irish 
members,  but  it  appears  very  probable  that  they  are  only  trying  to 
make  use  of  the  Irish  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  victory  over  those 
who  may  be  called  their  natiiral  political  opponents.  In  the  first 
place,  ddture  would  not  get  rid  of  what  may  be  called  the  Irish. 
Vo*  6i6  (no.  cxLTi.  ]r.s.)  ft 
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nuisance.  If  the  cloture  were  in  full  force,  a  debate  which  now 
would  last  six  days  might  be  concluded  in  three  days,  but  by  fer  the 
greater  part  of  the  three  days  would  be  taken  up  with  the  speeches  of 
Irish  members.  The  Speaker  would  be  utterly  impartial  and  catch 
the  eye  first  of  a  Liberal,  then  of  a  Conservative,  and  then  of  an  Irish 
member,  and  a  proper  proportion  of  each  party  would  speak ;  but  the 
cloture  would  not  affect  the  length  of  their  speeches,  and  while  each 
Liberal  and  Conservative  member  would  speak  for  say  an  hour,  the 
bhances  are  that  each  Irishman  would  speak  for  two  or  three  hours, 
trhe  consequence  would  be  that  many  Bills  would  become  Acts  without 
ever  having  been  seriously  debated.  This  happened  last  session. 
Neither  the  Afghan  nor  the  Transvaal  question  was  then  properly 
debated,  simply  because  so  much  time  was  required  for  the  Irish  to 
talk.  Had  the  cloture  cut  short  this  talk  upon  the  Irish  question, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Irish  would  have  had  their  revenge 
in  discussing  at  length  the  affairs  of  India  and  South  Africa.  States- 
men do  not  like  looking  the  true  facts  in  the  face  and  recognising 
the  real  difficulty — Irish  hate  and  Irish  desire  of  revenge. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  JMr.  Pamell's  party  is  to  render  all  busi- 
ness in  Parliament  impracticable.  They  wish  to  become  such  a 
nuisance  that  the  EngUsh  people  will  eventually  be  glad  to  get  rid 
of  them.  They  do  not  want  to  sit  at  Westminster,  or  they  do  not 
want  the  Irish  people  to  think  that  they  do ;  and  therefore,  while 
they  are  in  their  present  mind,  they  will  find  means  of  evading  all 
rules  so  long  as  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  House.  At  the 
same  time,  until  there  is  a  Parliament  at  Dublin,  individual  members 
would  not  like  suspension  for  any  lengthened  period.  Last  session  a 
great  number  of  them  courted  every  kind  of  Parliamentary  censure, 
but  they  kept  a  safe  distance  from  the  chance  of  being  suspended 
for  a  week,  or  for  a  month,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  they 
would  dread  it  more  for  the  session.  If  the  sole  object  is  to  put 
down  Irish  obstruction,  the  suspension  of  individuals  will  be  far  more 
efficacious  than  any  cldture. 

With  regard  to  Obstructionists  other  than  the  Irish  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  for  the  future  they  will  mend  their  ways.  There 
are  not  many  of  them.  Only  four  or  five  members  of  the  present 
House  have  resorted  to  these  dangerous  tactics  and  set  at  defiance 
the  opinion  of  the  very  large  majority.  It  is  needless  to  mention 
names,  as  those  on  both  sides  are  well  known.  However  successful 
their  actions  may  have  been  for  the  gain  of  an  immediate  object, 
they  must  now  see  that  not  only  do  the  vast  majority  of  their  fellow- 
members  disapprove  of  their  proceedings,  but  that  this  disapproval 
is  endorsed  by  the  whole  country.  There  is  not  a  single  English,. 
Scotch,  or  Welsh  member  who  dares  to  advocate  it  on  a  single  plat- 
form, and  even  those  who  have  practised  it  are  compelled  in  their 
speeches  to  condemn  it,  and  are  ready  to  disclaim  all  connection  with. 
it.  This  augurs  well  for  the  future.  In  all  probability  they  will  now 
^^de  their  conduct  by  what  they  know  to  be  the  will  of  the  oonstita- 
encies ;  and  if  they  do  not,  the  remedy,  which  the  Irish  members  do* 
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not  like  will  have  to  be  applied,  and  will  be  very  efficacious.  We 
doubt  much  whether  any  member  not  an  Irishman  would  ever 
be  re-elected  after  suspension  for  obstruction,  or  other  conduct  unbe- 
coming a  member  of  Parliament.  Suspension  is  a  severe  punishment, 
and  rules  should  be  framed  so  that  it  should  not  be  used  needlessly 
or  despotically ;  but  we  believe  it  would  cure  the  evil  complaint,  and 
it  has  the  advantage  of  being  discriminating — it  would  only  pimish 
the  few  that  are  guilty,  and  would  inflict  no  hann  upon  the  innocent. 
At  any  rate  till  it  is  tried  the  House  should  not  have  recourse  to  so 
novel  and  so  sweeping  a  measure  as  the  clMure. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  any  party,  and  least  of  all  the  supporters 
of  the  Ministry,  are  desirous  of  a  dissolution  this  year,  and  yet 
nothing  would  be  so  likely  to  bring  about  this  undesirable  result  as 
the  introduction  of  a  measure  imposing  the  closure  of  a  debate  by  a 
bare  majority.  As  a  matter  of  cours,e  the  present  minority,  consisting 
of  Conservatives  and  the  Irish  members,  would  oppose,  and  the 
Ministry  would  have  to  depend  solely  on  their  own  already  dimi- 
nishing majority.  A  very  few  abstentions  would  turn  the  scale 
against  them,  and,  loyal  as  the  majority  have  hitherto  been,  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  they  would  consent  to  any  measure  which 
would  tie  the  hands  of  the  constituencies  they  represent,  and  place  in- 
creased power  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  of  the  day.  We  have 
no  special  means  of  knowing,  but  even  to  what  is  called  the  extreme 
section  of  the  present  majority  we  imagine  such  a  measure  would 
be  very  distasteful.  To  the  more  moderate  it  must  necessarily  be  so, 
and  they,  if  they  choose,  have  the  casting  vote.  We  believe  the  only 
reason  that  they  will  not  give  it  is  because  they  will  not  be  called 
upon  to  do  so.  The  Government  will  not  be  so  indiscreet  as  some  of 
its  more  rash  supporters  wish  it  to  be. 

They  have  enough  already  on  their  hands  without  creating  fresh 
troubles.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that,  however  alarming  affairs 
may  appear,  they  are  not  alarmed.  We  have  the  assurance  of  the 
Home  Secretary  that  they  are  not.  Sir  William  Harcoiui:  is  a  robust 
politician,  and  his  courage  increases  with  the  difficulties  that  sur- 
round him.  Nobody  suspects  him  of  revolutionary  projects,  and  all 
are  willing  to  accept  his  word  that  he  is  a  good  Whig ;  but  even 
as  such  he  must  admit  the  Government  have  enough  on  their 
hands  without  attempting  to  provoke  fresh  opposition.  The  water 
companies  and  the  reform  of  the  metropolitan  government  will  give 
him  personally  enough  to  do,  while  Mr.  Forster's  hands  will  be  as  full 
of  Irish  matters  as  they  were  last  session,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  will 
have  enough  to  do  in  defending  the  Ministerial  policy  with  regard 
to  Egypt  and  the  French  Treaty. 

The  Egyptian  question  presses  for  solution,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  party  spirit  will  greatly  interfere  with  any  influence 
which  this  country  might  have  in  deciding  it.  Many  Conservative 
prints  have  at  once  festened  upon  the  action  of  our  Foreign  Office  and 
trust  to  make  political  capital  out  of  it.  This  action  is  really  the  direct 
and   necessary  result  of  the  policy  initiated   by  Loid  ^^^xxx:^. 
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Whether  that  policy  was  good  or  bad  originally  is  doubtful,  but,  hav- 
ing been  commenced,  what  would  have  been  said  if  those  at  present 
in  power  had  tried  to  reverse  it  ?  The  cry  could  not  have  been 
stronger,  though  it  might  have  been  more  reasonable  than  the  one 
they  are  now  setting  up.  We  as  a  nation  are  committed  to  a  policy 
with  another  nation,  and  we  are  boimd  to  carry  it  out.  What  will 
be  the  final  result  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  we  think  the  nation 
may  be  thankful  that  the  reins  are  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Granville, 
and  not  of  Lord  Salisbury.  I-iOrd  Granville's  foreign  policy  through- 
out a  by  no  means  brief  career  of  office  may  not  have  been  sensa- 
tional, but  it  has  been  successful,  and  while  in  no  way  diminishing 
from  the  honour  and  prestige  of  this  country,  it  has  contributed  largely 
to  keep  the  peace  of  Europe.  He  is  trusted  by  other  countries  and, 
we  believe,  by  the  great  majority  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  though 
the  crisis  in  Egypt  is  grave  and  the  result  of  the  joint  control  un- 
certain, the  dealing  with  it  could  not  be  in  better  hands  than  his. 
He  requires  and  should  receive  the  national  support,  and  it  would  be 
a  lasting  stigma  to  the  Conservative  party  if,  with  professions  of 
patriotism  in  their  mouth,  they  turn  round  upon  him  and  render  his 
already  difficult  task  ten  times  more  difficult  by  inciting  party 
feeling  against  him.  It  is  not  likely  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  will 
approve  of  this :  but  can  he  hold  in  his  more  impetuous  followers  ? 

If  they  decline  to  follow  his  sober  lead,  and  prefer  the  rowdyism 
of  Mr.  James  Lowther,  they  may  do  much  harm  to  their  country, 
and  they  will  bring  irretrievable  ruin  upon  their  party.  The  result 
of  the  North  Riding  election  strikingly  illustrates  that  infinite  mis- 
chief can  be  done  to  a  party  by  such  reckless  advocacy  as  that  of 
Mr.  Lowther  and  such  vulgar  abuse  as  that  of  Mr.  Lane  Fox.  For 
fifty  years  the  seat  has  been  considered  a  safe  one  for  the  Conser- 
vatives, and  at  the  recent  election  the  compact  ranks  of  their  party 
were  enormously  strengthened  by  the  open  adhesion  of  several  of  the 
leading  Whigs  of  the  constituency  ;  yet,  out  of  the  15,884  voters  who 
polled,  they  had  only  a  majority  of  386.  Mj.  Bowlandson  was  un- 
doubtedly an  excellent  candidate,  but  the  offence  given  to  the  Dis- 
senters and  to  the  tenant  fejrmers  by  Mr.  Lowther  and  Mr.  Lane  Fox  ^ 
did  Mr.  Dawnay  far  more  harm  than  the  excellent  qualities  of  his  * 
opponent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  lesson  may  be  taken  to  heart, 
and  that  one  of  its  results  may  be  to  re-establish  the  authority  of  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  over  his  party. 
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The  'Lady  Maud.' 

Chapteb  I. 

THUBSDAY,  June,  such  and  such  a  date,  was  the  day  fixed  for  the 
sailing  of  the  yacht  ^  Lady  Maud '  for  a  cruise  as  &r  as  the  latitudes 
of  the  West  Indies.  The  voyage  was  planned  on  account  of  the  health 
of  Lady  Brookes,  the  wife  of  the  owner  of  the  vessel.  The  doctors 
had  discovered  that  one  of  her  lungs  was  threatened,  and  urgently  ad- 
vised her  to  take  a  long  sea-trip,  that  for  all  the  summer  she  might 
breathe  nothing  but  ocean  air.  Her  husband,  who  was  a  great  lover 
of  the  sea,  had  only  recently  sold  a  forty-ton  yawl  named  the  ^  lone,' 
and  purchased  in  its  room  the  'Lady  Maud'  schooner.  In  this 
Tassel  he  thought  his  wife  would  be  able  to  get  as  much  sea-air  as 
she  needed,  and  that  she  would  enjoy  home  privileges  beyond  any  a 
passenger  ship  could  supply.  It  was  therefore  settled  that  the  cruise 
should  be  made  in  the  yacht,  which  was  forthwith  equipped  and  vic- 
tualled for  the  voyage ;  and  among  the  persons  invited  to  join  Sir 
Mordaunt  and  Lady  Brookes  was  the  writer  of  this  account  of  the 
journey  and  of  the  lamentable  shipwreck  and  sufferings  of  the  people 
concerned  in  it. 

I  waff  willing  to  go  for  several  reasons.  First,  I  had  been  to  sea 
&r .eight  years  in  the  merchant  service,  and  had.  passed  an  examina- 
tion aa  chief  mate,  when  my  father  died,  and  bequeathed  me  a  pro- 
perty that  was  an  estate  to  a  bachelor  of  simple  tastes ;  so  I  quitted 
that  life,  but  I  left  my  heart  behind  me  in  it,  and  was  always  glad 
for  an  excuse  to  get  upon  the  sea.  So,  as  I  say,  this  was  one  reason. 
Kext,  as  I  have  told,  I  was  a  bachelor.  The  only  relative  I  owned 
was  a  married  sister,  who  lived  at  Bristol,  many  leagues  out  of  my 
track,  and  thus  my  stake  was  too  small  to  hinder  me  from  going  where 
I  pleased  and  doing  what  I  pleased.  Add  to  this,  I  had  just  resolved 
to  go  abroad  for  some  weeks,  to  kill  the  hot  English  months,  when 
there  oomes  the  letter  from  Sir  Mordaunt  Brookes  (whom  I  had 
known  two  years,  and  in  whose  yawl  I  had  enjoyed  several  pleasant 
runs  along  our  east  coast),  telling  me  about  his  wife's  health,  the  pro- 
posed voyage,  &c.,  and  begging  me  to  go  with  them.    The  offer  was 
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to  my  fancy,  if  I  except  the  West  India  part.  I  thought  June  a 
queer  month  to  choose  for  a  voyage  to  the  Antilles,  as  those  islands 
where  the  dog- star  always  rages  were  called.  But  Sir  Mordaimt 
wrote  that  if  we  touched  at  any  port  it  would  be  merely  to  fill  our 
fresh-water  casks,  by  which  I  understood  that  we  were  to  keep  almost 
entirely  upon  the  water  and  among  the  blowing  winds. 

Preparing  for  a  voyage  ten  times  as  long  would  have  cost  me 
small  trouble.  A  few  hours  served  to  complete  my  arrangements, 
and  pimctually  on  the  appointed  day  I  was  at  Southampton,  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  the  '  Lady  Maud's  '  boat  to  carry  me  aboard  of  her. 

I  was  never  at  that  town  before,  nor  have  I  visited  it  since  ;  and 
nothing  of  it  remains  in  my  mind  but  a  clear  image  of  the  stretch  of 
beautiful  sparkling  water,  with  a  vision  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the 
southward,  and  of  tender  green  shores  opposite  melting  upon  the 
gleaming  breast  of  the  sea  as  they  trended  towards  the  Solent. 
There  was  a  large  number  of  yachts  and  other  vessels  riding  at  their 
anchors,  and  many  more  under  way,  with  their  white  canvas  flash- 
ing softly  in  the  brilliant  sunshine.  A  pleasant  breeze  blew  from  the 
north-east,  but  the  sky  was  quite  cloudless,  a  deep,  darkly-pure  blue, 
like  the  heavens  of  the  South  Pacific. 

I  was  anxious  to  see  the  vessel  that  was  to  be  my  home  for  some 
months^  but  none  of  the  watermen  I  asked  could  tell  me  which  was 
she.  However,  I  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  whilst  I  stood  admiring  a 
very  handsome,  heavily-sparred  yawl,  anchored  within  mufiket-shot 
of  the  pier,  a  boat  pulling  six  oars  shot  from  under  her  stem,  dearly 
from  one  of  the  yachts  lying  beyond,  and  headed  directly  for  the  spot 
I  occupied.  The  men  rowed  with  fine  precision,  their  oars  flashed 
like  glass,  and  the  froth  twinkled  frostily  at  the  stem.  Before  she 
was  alongside  I  read  the  name  '  Lady  Maud '  on  the  breast  of  the 
coxswain's  jersey,  and  went  to  meet  him  as  he  jumped  ashore.  He 
had  been  one  of  the  *  lone's '  men,  and  knew  me ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  my  luggage  was  brought  from  the  hotel  and  bundled  into 
the  boat. 

The  moment  we  cleared  the  stem  of  the  yawl,  the  coxswain, 
pointing  to  a  large  schooner  that  lay  a  few  fathoms  astern  of  a 
small  vessel  similarly  rigged,  said  that  that  was  the  '  Lady  Maud*' 
I  looked  at  her  eagerly,  but  the  first  impression  was  disappointing. 
She  had  a  straight  stem  like  a  cutter's,  an  unusual  thing  in  a  cradR; 
of  her  rig ;  and  as  her  copper  came  high,  starting  at  the  bows  a  very 
few  inches  under  the  hawsepipes,  she  had  the  look  of  a  revenue  boat 
about  the  hull.  As  we  approached,  however,  some  good  features 
began  to  exhibit  themselves.  She  was  rather  bluflF  about  the  fore- 
castle rail,  but  rapidly  fined  down  to  the  water^s  edge,  and  was  like 
a  knife  at  that  point.  Her  run  was  beautiful,  and  a  decided  spring 
forward  gave  her  a  deifiant  posture  upon  the  water.  She  was  large 
for  her  class,  nearly  two  hundred  tons  by  Lloyd's  measurement  ifer 
spars  were  the  handsomest  sticks  I  had  ever  seen,  and  the  soaring 
maintopmast,  surmounted  by  an  angular  red  flag  that  blew  upwards 
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like  a  tongue  of  flame  against  the  lovely  sky,  made  the  eye  giddy 
that  followed  it  from  the  low  level  of  a  boat.  Unlike  any  of  the  other 
yachts  about,  she  carried  a  topsail  and  top-gallant  yard ;  and,  judging 
from  the  height  of  the  foreyard  from  the  deck,  I  reckoned  that  if 
Sir  Mordaunt  Brookes  carried  a  squaresail^  it  should  be  big  enough 
to  hold  a  gale  of  wind. 

We  dashed  alongside.  I  grasped  the  white  man-ropes,  and  was 
received  at  the  gangway  by  my  fnend. 

*  Up  anchor  now,  Purchase,  and  get  us  away ! '  he  sung  out, 
holding  my  hand  in  a  cordial  grip.  '  Tripshore,  look  after  the 
baggage  in  the  boat  there,  and  have  it  stowed  away  in  Mr.  Walton's 
cabin.' 

So  saying,  he  led  me  over  to  his  wife,  who  was  sitting  aft  tmder 
a  short  awning,  in  company  with  a  young  lady  and  a  short  dark  man 
dressed  in  grey  clothes.  This  was  my'  first  introduction  to  Lady 
Brookes,  who  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  the  south  of 
Prance,  and  had  always  been  out  of  England  when  I  was  with  her 
husband.  She  was  a  fine  woman,  about  four  and  twenty  years  old — 
indeed,  she  and  her  husband  had  only  been  married  three  years — 
large  black  eyes,  sparkling  yet  listless,  complexion  disposed  to  sallow- 
ness,  good  teeth,  thick  raven  hair,  lustrous  as  polished  ebony ;  dressed 
in  blue  serge  that  faultlessly  fitted  her  figure — moulded  like  one  of 
Herman  Melville's  South  Sea  water-goddesses. 

On  the  other  hand,  her  companion,  a  niece  of  Sir  Mordaunt,  was 
&ir,  her  hair  a  pale  gold,  her  eyes  blue  as  the  sky.  My  friend  in 
introducing  me  to  her  called  her  Ada  Tuke.  Indeed,  she  was  a  very 
pretty  girl,  but  I  will  not  attempt  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  cha/racter 
of  her  prettiness.  Little  Boman  nose,  arched  upper  lip,  small  head, 
almost  straight  eyebrows,  darker  than  her  hair — ^these  are  points 
easily  named ;  but  what  do  they  express  on  paper  ?  No  more  tham 
my  asserting  that  the  '  Lady  Maud's '  figure-head  was  a  handsome 
device  would  assist  your  imagination  in  figuring  the  appearance  of 
the  vessel.  If  the  prospect  of  the  cruise  was  agreeable  to  me  before,  I 
found  it  quite  delightful  now  that  I  knew  our  little  company  would 
include  Ada  Tuke. 

The  gentleman  who  stood  near  was  Mr.  Norie,  M.B.,  who  had 
been  shipped  by  Sir  Mordaunt  to  look  after  her  ladyship's  health. 
He  had  a  smooth-shaven  face  and  black  eyes,  and  woi:dd  have  passed 
for  an  actor  or  a  priest.  The  rest  of  the  party  consisted  of  two 
fimperb  mastiffs,  which  lay  near  the  mainmast  in  the  sunshine,  outside 
the  shadow  line  of  the  awning.  They  were  a  noble  pair  of  dogs,  and 
they  reclined  with  their  great  paws  stretched  along,  enjoying  the 
heat  of  the  decks,  and  watching  the  men  tumbling  about,  with  slow- 
rolling  eyes  and  an  inquisitive  cock  of  the  ears. 

The  ladies  had  now  to  shift  their  seats,  for  their  chairs  were  im 

the  road  of  the  men  who  had  gathered  aft  to  hoist  the  mainsail.     I 

placed  Lady  Brookes'  chair  for  her  clear  of  the  running  rigging,  and 

asked  her  how  she  liked  the  idea  of  the  voyage. 

T  2 
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*Not  at  all,'  said  she  quickly,  and  yet  without  animation. 
*  Nothing  but  my  husband's  anxiety  could  have  induced  me  to  take 
the  trip.' 

'  But  it  is  sure  to  do  you  good,'  said  I.  '  There  is  no  finer 
medicine  than  the  ocean  air.' 

*  Perhaps  so,'  she  answered  languidly ;  '  but  even  health  may 
sometimes  cost  too  much.' 

I  turned  to  Miss  Tuke,  and  asked  her  how  she  liked  the  prospect 
of  the  journey. 

*  Very  much,'  she  replied,  removing  a  small  opera-glass  firom  her 
eyes.     *  I  Am  hoping  we  shall  meet  with  exciting  adventures.' 

Lady  Brookes  smiled,  but  the  expression  went  out  of  her  face 
quickly.  Here  Sir  Mordaunt  joined  us,  and,  catching  hold  of  my 
arm,  called  my  attention  to  the  spaciousness  of  the  '  Lady  Maud's ' 
decks,  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  her.  I  told  him  I  considered 
her  a  very  beautiful  vessel,  and  honestly  meant  what  I  said.  Her 
decks  were  exceedingly  roomy,  in  spite  of  a  row  of  hencoops  abreast 
of  the  foremast  on  either  side,  and  a  boat  on  chocks  amidships,  and 
as  white  as  snow  and  as  solid  as  a  thousand-ton  ship's.  Strength, 
indeed,  was  the  agreeable  peculiarity  I  everjrwhere  observed.  Her 
bulwarks  were  tall  and  stout,  her  companions  and  skylights  almost 
unnecessarily  massive ;  but  everything  was  plain,  and,  as  I  considered, 
the  fitter  by  reason  oiF  that  quality  for  ocean  use.  She  was  steered 
by  a  wheel,  and  I  took  notice  of  the  strength  of  the  tiller  and  wheel- 
chains.  Her  rigging  was  handsomely  set  up,  the  masts  stayed  to  a 
hair ;  every  block  worked  as  easily  as  a  carriage  wheel.  I  walked 
aft  to  remark  her  length,  and  was  delighted  by  the  fine  sweep  of 
shining  deck  and  the  bold  incurving  of  the  forecastle  bulwarks, 
meeting  at  the  long  powerful  bowsprit,  that  was  slightly  bowed 
under  the  taut  bobstays. 

But  by  this  time  they  had  got  the  mainsail  on  her,  and  were 
busy  getting  up  the  anchor.  Purchase,  the  skipper,  came  and  took 
hold  of  the  wheel,  looking  up  and  around  as  he  grasped  the  spokes, 
and  hallooing  to  the  men  in  a  slightly  wheezy  deep-sea  note.  It 
was  the  hottest  hour  of  an  unusually  hot  day,  yet  this  man  was 
wrapped  up,  like  a  North  Sea  pilot,  in  thick  rough  cloth,  and  a  blue 
.  shawl  with  white  spots  around  his  throat.  As  he  was  to  have  charge 
of  the  vessel,  I  examined  him  closely,  and  beheld  a  round  £Eice,  purple 
at  the  cheek-bones ;  a  pear-shaped,  carrot-coloured  nose ;  smidl  eyes, 
buried  deep  in  wrinkles,  and  glowing  like  sparks  in  their  well- 
thatched  caverns ;  a  capacious  mouth  almost  destitute  of  lips ;  the 
whole  surmounted  by  a  cloth  cap  decorated  with  a  broad  gold  band. 
In  truth,  he  looked  rather  too  nautical  to  please  me.  He  had  more 
the  appearance  of  a  Thames  wherryman  masquerading  in  a  yachting 
skipper's  clothes,  than  a  plain  sailor  man.  He  turned  his  little  eyes 
upon  me  once  or  twice,  as  if  he  would  like  to  ask  why  I  looked  at 
him  so  hard.  I  had  no  doubt  that  Sir  Mordaunt  was  impressed  by 
^     the  man's  nautical  aspect,  but  for  my  part,  if  I  had  had  the  choofing 
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of  a  captain  for  the  '  Lady  Maud,'  I  should  not  have  selected  so 
highly  flavoured  a  tar  as  Purchase.  I  dare  say  I  was  prejudiced. 
No  man  who  has  been  knocked  about  at  sea  can  have  a  high  opinion 
of  yachtsmen  as  sailors.  On  the  one  side  are  many  hardships,  gales 
of  wind,  bitter  cold,  poor  food,  and  the  like;  on  the  other,  fine 
weather,  plenty  of  lounging,  clean  forecastles,  fresh  provisions,  and 
light  work.  The  yachtsman  has  the  best  of  it,  and  Jack  may  envy 
him,  but  he  will  not  call  him  a  sailor. 

We  carried  a  mate,  named  Ephraim  Tripshore,  as  well  as  a 
captain,  and  eleven  men,  counting  the  cook  and  the  steward.  The 
decks  looked  pretty  full  with  them  and  us,  and  I  watched  them  as 
they  worked,  the  thought  coming  into  my  head  that  if  they  were  no 
better  than  the  usual  run  of  'longshore  men  it  would  be  a  bad  look- 
out for  us  should  sailorly  qualities  come  to  be  needed. 

By  this  time  they  had  got  the  anchor  off  the  ground,  and  the 
vessel,  lying  almost  athwart  the  run  of  the  water,  with  her  nose 
pointing  at  Southampton,  was  already  slipping  along,  but  sweeping 
round  fest  to  the  southward.  Talk  as  they  will  of  the  beauty  of 
foreign  ports  and  scenes,  I  never  remember  in  all  my  voyages,  nor  in 
any  journeys  I  have  made  since,  the  like  of  that  scene  of  South- 
ampton Water,  and  the  shores  on  either  hand,  as  I  beheld  it  on  that 
day.  The  yachts  at  anchor,  with  the  flashing  water  trembling  in 
their  glossy  sides;  the  leaning  pillars  of  canvas  here  and  there 
shining  like  virgin  silver  in  the  sun ;  the  flags  which  filled  the  sky 
with  spots  of  bright  colours  ;  the  houses  ashore,  looking  as  delicate 
as  ivory-work  in  the  far  distance;  the  undulations  of  the  coast 
making  a  soft  horizon  of  trees  and  green  country  against  the  heavens ; 
the  Isle  of  Wight  ahead,  and  beyond  its  marble-like  heights  in  the 
south-east  the  pale  blue  waters  of  the  English  Channel — combined 
to  produce  a  picture  of  which  no  language  at  my  command  could 
express  the  beauty. 

The  anchor  was  catted  and  fished,  and  the  vessel,  with  the  wind 
broad  on  the  beam,  was  slightly  leaning  under  the  huge  mainsail  and 
a  couple  of  jibs.  Her  pace  even  under  this  canvas  was  good,  and  she 
threw  the  water  off  her  weather  bow  in  a  little  wave  that  arched  over 
like  a  coil  of  glass,  the  extremity  of  which,  abreast  of  the  fore- 
rigging,  broke  into  foam  and  ran  hissing  to  join  the  sparkling  line  of 
wake  astern.  It  was  perhaps  characteristic  that  I  should  be  watching 
the  yacht  and  studying  her  qualities  instead  of  contemplating  the 
brilliant  scene  through  which  we  were  running.  One  picturesque 
sight,  however,  interested  me  greatly.  It  was  a  beautiful  little 
steam  yacht  lying  at  anchor,  and  as  we  approached  her.  Sir  Mordaunt 
motioned  to  the  skipper  to  put  the  wheel  over  by  a  spoke  or  two, 
that  we  might  close  her.  There  was  a  group  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
under  the  awning,  who,  when  they  saw  the  '  Lady  Maud '  coming, 
rose  and  stood  in  a  crowd  at  the  steamer's  side.  As  we  went  past^ 
Lady  Brookes  waved  her  pocket-handkerchief  and  Sir  Mordaunt 
called  out  good-bye.     They  gave  us  a  demonstrative  farewell,  the 
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ladies  floarishiog  their  parasols  and  the  gentlemen  shouting.  But  it 
was  only  a  turn  of  the  kaleidoscope,  a  brief  shifting  of  the  shining 
colours.  We  passed  a  succession  of  sparkling  pictures  of  that  kind, 
but  all  the  rest  of  the  people  who  looked  at  us  were  strangers,  and  no 
more  farewells  were  exchanged. 

I  was  struck  by  the  expression  on  Lady  Brookes'  &ce  after 
we  had  dropped  the  steamer,  and  the  brief  excitement  kindled  by 
the  hurried  salutations  had  passed  from  her.  Dejection  was  never 
more  strongly  defined.  I  was  sure  she  dreaded  the  voyage  more 
than  she  had  owned,  and  I  now  wonder,  on  looking  back,  that  what 
was  unquestionably  a  presentiment  of  ill  in  her  mind  did  not  decide 
her  husband  upon  abandoning  his  resolution  to  find  a  cure  for  her  in 
the  heart  of  the  North  Atlantic.  Her  melancholy  was  strongly 
accentuated  by  the  contrast  of  Miss  Tuke's  happy,  cheerful  face :  the 
full  spirit  of  the  lustrous  scene  was  reflected  in  the  girl's  soft  eyes, 
and  expressed  in  her  lips'  subdued  wonder  and  admiration.  The 
wind  stirred  the  curls  of  gold-bright  hair  upon  her  forehead,  and  now 
and  again  she  would  say  something  aloud — involimtarily  and  to  herself 
apparently,  for  she  addressed  nobody — and  follow  it  with  a  gentle 
laugh  that  mingled  with  the  lip  lipping  of  the  water,  sounding  like 
the  tinkling  of  hundreds  of  little  bells  along  the  sweeping  sides  of 
the  yacht,  and  the  moan  of  the  foam  at  the  stem  that  fell  upon  the 
ear  like  the  murmur  of  a  fountain,  and  the  voice  of  the  warm  wind 
overhead  as  it  poured  into  and  out  of  the  glistening  concavity  of  the 
great  space  of  milk-white  mainsail. 

We  had  shifted  our  helm  and  eased  off  the  main-sheet,  to  run 
through  the  Solent,  and  had  hove  up  West  Cowes  imtil  the  houses 
were  clearly  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  when  Sir  Mordaunt  asked  me 
to  step  below,  and  look  at  the  yacht's  accommodation.  I  followed 
him  down  the  companion  steps,  and  foimd  at  the  bottom  a  polished 
bulkhead,  behind  which  was  the  pantry.  The  cabin  stretched  from 
this  bulkhead  aft,  and  was  a  spacious  room  considering  the  tonnage 
of  the  yacht.  There  was  a  handsome  piano  against  the  mainmast, 
and  beyond  the  mainmast  a  door  that  led  to  the  sleeping  berths,  of 
which  there  were  six,  three  of  a  side.  The  walls  of  the  cabin  were 
coloured  and  grained  in  imitation  of  satin-wood ;  green  silk  curtains 
protected  the  central  skylight ;  the  ceiling  was  painted  with  floral 
devices ;  and  the  great  mainmast  that  pierced  the  upper  deck,  and 
that  vanished  through  a  rich  Turkey  carpet,  was  framed  with  looking- 
glasses  moulded  to  the  spar.  Green  velvet  cushions  upon  the  lockers 
made  them  as  luxurious  as  Ottoman  mats,  and  a  curious  character 
was  given  to  the  sumptuous  interior  by  a  tall  polished  brass  rack, 
fixed  abaft  the  companion  steps,  filled  with  rifles  and  guns  of  various 
patterns.  The  simshine  that  pierced  the  skylight  in  places  sparkled 
in  brilliant  swinging  trays  and  in  large  crystal  globes  filled  with  gold 
and  silver  fish,  and  here  and  there  in  diamond-shaped  mirrors  which 
were  arranged  around  the  cabin,  and  filled  the  air  with  prismatic  light. 

Sir  Mordaunt  then  conducted  me  to  the  sleeping  berths,  the  first 
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of  which  on  the  starboard  side  I  judged  was  to  be  mine,  by  observing 
my  baggage  stowed  away  in  a  comer.  The  bunk  was  draped  fit  for 
a  prince  to  lie  in :  every  convenience  that  a  comfortable  bed-chamber 
should  possess  was  here.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  superbly-fitted  sleeping- 
room,  and  the  warm  wind  pouring  in  through  the  open  porthole  gave 
it  a  wonderful  freshness  and  sweetness. 

'  Such  a  bedroom  as  this,'  said  I, '  might  make  even  a  Frenchman 
in  love  with  the  sea.' 

*  A  little  snugger  than  a  ship's  forecastle,  eh,  Walton  ? '  said  Sir 
Mordaunt. 

'  A  little.  The  sight  of  that  bunk  puts  me  in  mind  that  some- 
body stole  my  blankets  at  the  beginning  of  my  first  voyage,  and  that 
to  keep  myself  warm  I  had  to  sleep  in  my  sea-boots,  and  sometimes 
lie  under  my  mattress.' 

*  Yes,  sailors  have  to  rough  it.  We  yachting  men  know  very 
little  about  the  sea,  though  some  of  us  know  how  to  swagger.  What 
think  you  of  this  cabin  ? ' 

As  he  said  this  he  threw  open  the  door  of  Lady  Brookes'  berth. 
There  was  a  bright-eyed,  smartly-dressed  little  woman  at  work 
arranging  some  books  upon  a  shelf.  Sir  Mordaunt  called  her  Carey, 
and  I  supposed  her,  as  I  afterwards  knew  her  to  be,  her  ladyship's 
maid.  I  stood  in  the  doorway,  looking  with  great  admiration  upon 
a  room  that  was  as  unlike  a  sesrcabin  as  the  most  expensive  arts  of 
the  upholsterer  could  make  it.  The  hangings  were  of  blue  satin ;  a 
brass  bedstead  swung  within  a  foot  of  the  deck  upon  strong  irons 
hooked  to  stout  eyes  screwed  into  the  beams ;  pictures  and  looking- 
glasses  covered  the  walls ;  and  I  should  tire  your  patience  by  cata- 
loguing the  carpets,  couches,  chairs,  bracket-lamps,  and  the  hundred 
knick-knacks  which  embellished  this  exceedingly  elegant  apartment. 

^  Is  there  a  passenger  ship  afloat  that  could  have  given  my  wife  a 
more  cosy  room  than  this  ? '  said  Sir  Mordaunt,  looking  around  him 
with  an  air  of  grave  satisfaction. 

*  I  never  saw  anything  more  charming.  That  bed.  Sir  Mordaunt, 
is  quite  originaL' 

^  It  is.  I  had  it  made  expressly  for  this  cruise.  You  see  Lady 
Brookes  can  step  into  it  without  help.  The  ordinary  cot,  even  in  a 
calm,  is  a  troublesome  contrivance,  and  in  a  seaway  one  must  be  very 
agile  to  ^^  fetch  "  it,  as  sailors  say.' 

'  Does  Lady  Brookes  suffer  from  sea-sickness  ? ' 

*  I  am  afraid  so.  But  I  console  myself  with  reflecting  that  if  she 
^^  to  be  sick,  a  five  thousand-ton  ship  could  not  save^  her.' 

He  came  out  of  the  cabin,  and  as  we  walked  forward,  said — 
'  I  wish  my  wife  undertook  this  journey  more  light-heartedly. 
Her  physician  assured  her  that  a  sea-voyage  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  her  health,  and  having  full  faith  myself  in  the  prescrip- 
tion, and  knowing  indeed  that  the  journey  ifnuat  be  taken,  in  one 
way  or  another,  for  her  sake,  I  have  not  thought  it  wise  to  notice  her 
idactance  and  depression.' 
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*  Oh,  she  will  recover  her  spirits  in  a  day  or  two.  We  must  all 
turn  to  and  cheer  her  up ;  besides,  the  North  Atlantic  is  a  big  stage, 
something  more  than  mere  sky  and  water  in  these  days  of  ship- 
building, and  plenty  of  things  should  happen  to  amuse  her.  What 
sort  of  skipper  have  you  got  ? ' 

'  A  capital  man,'  he  answered,  speaking  with  energy.  '  He  has 
been  a  sailor  all  his  life,  and  served,  I  believe,  in  every  sort  of  craft 
you  could  name,  from  a  full-rigged  ship  down  to  a  galley-punt.  His 
last  berth  was  as  master  of  a  Sunderland  collier,  but  he  was  thrown 
out  of  work  by  a  fall,  and  has  been  idle  for  a  year.  I  got  him 
through  an  advertisement.  There  was  no  use  shipping  a  smooth- 
water  man  for  an  Atlantic  voyage,  and  when  I  saw  his  captain's  cer- 
tificate and  heard  his  experiences,  and  that  he  was  in  the  West  India 
trade  for  some  time,  as  second  mate  and  carpenter  of  a  small  Bar- 
badoes  brig,  I  engaged  him,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  have 
done  better.' 

^  If  he  is  all  that  he  says  he  should  answer  your  purpose,'  said  I. 

^  Lady  Brookes  thinks  he  drinks,'  he  continued,  smiling, '  because 
he  has  a  red  nose.  But  what  looks  like  drink  is,  in  my  opinion, 
nothing  but  weather.' 

'Likely  enough.  Sir  Mordaunt.  Sailors  soon  lose  their  com- 
plexions, and  it  is  not  always  fair  to  attribute  the  change  to  rum.' 

We  had  pushed  through  the  pantry  and  were  in  the  kitchen — a 
neat  little  box  of  a  place,  hot  as  an  oven,  everything  new  in  it,  and 
the  copper  stuff  shining  like  gold.  The  cook  wore  a  white  apron 
and  cap,  a  dress  I  should  have  laughed  at  on  a  man  in  another  vessel 
than  a  yacht,  and  was  clearly  of  a  sour  temper,  the  expression  of  which 
in  his  long  yellow  face  was  not  improved  by  the  loss  of  his  port  eye. 
This  imperfection  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
seemed  anxious  that  everybody  should,  in  a  sense,  share  his  deformity 
with  him,  for  I  observed  that  whilst  answering  some  questions  put  to 
him  by  Sir  Mordaunt,  he  kept  his  dead  eye  bearing  fiill  upon  the 
baronet.  Sir  Mordaunt,  who  was  probably  used  to  the  man,  talked 
to  the  eye  as  though  it  had  been  full  of  life.  The  skipper's  and 
mate's  berths  faced  the  kitchen,  and  beyond  was  the  forecastle  bulk- 
head, which  shut  off  that  end  of  the  yacht  from  the  after  part.  The 
impression  of  strength  conveyed  by  the  exterior  of  the  vessel  was 
confirmed  by  her  appearance  below.  She  was  undoubtedly  a  very 
noble,  powerful  boat,  abundantly  qualified  to  undertake,  not  indeed 
merely  a  summer  Atlantic  cruise,  but  a  voyage  to  any  part  of  the 
world  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

Chapter  II. 

We  had  got  under  way  shortly  before  three  o'clock.  We  might 
have  made  the  daylight  watch  us  a  long  way  down  the  English 
Channel  by  breaking  out  the  anchor  at  dawn ;  but  the  nights  were 
too  short  to  make  our  departure  needful  at  an  uncomfortable  hour. 
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and,  moreover,  we  should  have  the  moon  overhead  until  hard  upon 
daybreak.  By  this  time  I  had  inspected  as  much  of  the  interior  of 
the  vessel  as  was  open  to  me,  and  followed  Sir  Mordaunt  on  deck.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  we  were  nearly  clear  of  the  Solent.  No  more 
sail  had  been  made  on  the  vessel,  the  wind  was  on  the  starboard 
quarter,  and  the  main  boom  swung  well  forward,  yet  the  '  Lady  Maud' 
was  slipping  through  the  water  as  though  she  had  been  in  tow  of  a 
steamer.  She  made  no  noise ;  the  merest  seething  of  foam  came 
from  the  direction  of  the  cutwater ;  the  pale  blue  surface  alongside 
was  only  just  blurred  by  the  motion  of  the  yacht ;  but  astern  her 
passage  was  denoted  by  a  long  line  of  eddies  and  revolving  bubbles, 
which  broadened  out  like  a  fan,  until  the- extremity  resembled  a  faint 
puff  of  steam,  amid  which  the  heads  of  the  little  windy  ripples  flashed 
like  dew  upon  grass  over  which  a  shred  of  mist  is  crawling. 

With  the  land  close  aboard  of  us  on  either  side,  it  was  difficult  to 
realise  that  we  had  veritably  started  upon  a  long  voyage,  and  that  for 
weeks  we  should  have  nothing  but  the  deep  and  distant  waters  of  the 
North  Atlantic  under  and  around  us.  I  loitered  at  the  companion  to 
look  aroimd  me,  and  then  joined  Sir  Mordaunt,  who  had  crossed  to 
his  wife. 

They  might  have  passed  for  father  and  daughter,  for  he  was  fifty 
years  old,  though  he  could  have  made  himself  look  younger  had  he 
chosen  to  rid  himself  of  a  great  beard  that  fell,  like  a  sapper's,  to  his 
waist.  He  was  a  tall  man,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  six  feet ;  hair  slightly 
firosted ;  eyes  gentle  and  soft  in  repose,  but  bright  and  animated  in 
conversation  ;  a  thorough  gentleman  in  feelings,  though  his  manners 
had  no  special  polish,  and  Us  language  was  formed  of  the  first  words 
which  occurred  to  him.  He  was  telling  his  wife  that  I  was  delighted 
with  the  yacht,  and  that  my  opinion  ought  to  reassure  her,  as  I  was  a 
sailor  of  some  experience,  and  knew  what  the  Atlantic  was,  and  what 
was  fit  to  meet  its  seas. 

'  Indeed,'  said  I,  seeing  his  wish,  '  I  would  rather  be  in  a  gale  of 
wind  in  the  "  Lady  Maud  "  than  in  a  good  many  big  ships  I  could 
name.' 

'  Sir  Mordaunt  ought  not  to  make  you  think  I  am  nervous,'  said 
she.    '  It  is  the  tediousness  of  the  voyage  that  I  shall  not  like.' 

*  But  you  should  remember,  my  love,  for  what  reason  it  is  taken,' 
exclaimed  Sir  Mordaunt. 

'  And  why  must  it  be  tedious,  aunt  ? '  said  Miss  Tuke,  turning  her 
sonny  face  towards  us.  '  There  are  plenty  of  good  novels  downstairs, 
and  a  piano ;  and  you  should  be  able  to  tell  us,  Mr.  Walton,  if  we  are 
likely  to  meet  with  any  adventures.' 

*  No,  I  can't  tell  you  that,'  said  I ;  '  and,  to  speak  the  truth,  we 
don't  want  to  meet  with  any  adventures.  AH  that  we  have  to  do. 
Miss  Tuke,  is  to  run  down  our  latitudes  comfortably,  and  pray  that 
the  fine  weather  may  hold.' 

*  Precisely,*  cried  Sir  Mordaunt.  *  And  what  sort  of  adventures 
would  you  have,  Ada  ?    All  romance  went  out  of  the  sea  when  steam 
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was  discovered.  There  are  no  more  pirates,  no  more  privateersmen, 
no  more  handsome,  dashing  tars,  with  their  belts  studded  with  pis- 
tols, and  their  holds  fidl  of  plundered  ingots  and  pieces  of  eight. 
Even  shipwreck  is  no  longer  picturesque.' 

'  Well,  I  won't  say  that,'  said  I.  *  What  with  rockets,  and  blue 
lights,  and  life-boats,  shipwreck  is  more  highly  coloured  than  it  was.' 

'Pray  don't  let  us  talk  of  shipwreck,'  said  Lady  Brookes  pet- 
tishly. 

'  No,  no ;  don't  let  us  talk  of  shipwreck  I '  echoed  Sir  Mordaimt, 
quickly.  'Walton,  d'ye  know  the  coast  hereabouts?  Yonder's 
Warden  Point,  I  think,  and  that  should  be  the  Needles  light.' 

Time  was  when  I  could  have  drawn  from  memory  a  chart  of  the 
English  Channel  coast,  with  every  lightship  and  lighthouse  and  beacon 
upon  it  or  belonging  to  it ;  but  a  great  deal  of  that  knowledge  had 
slipped  away  from  me.  Nothing,  I  think,  goes  out  of  the  head  more 
quickly  than  the  things  learnt  at  sea.  The  names  of  ropes,  blocks, 
and  of  the  different  portions  of  the  standing  rigging,  go  first ;  coasts 
and  lights  follow ;  and  then  the  science  of  the  sim,  moon,  and  stars 
disappears.  A  sailor  who  quits  the  sea  for  a  few  years  finds  he  has 
a  great  deal  to  learn  over  again  when  he  returns  to  it.  Ought  not 
this  consideration  to  make  wreck-commissioners  cautious  in  their 
selection  of  nautical  assessors  ? 

Happily  the  lives  of  the  people  aboard  the  '  Lady  Maud '  were  not 
in  my  charge,  and  consequently,  whether  my  marine  memory  was 
good  or  bad,  mattered  nothing.  I  borrowed  Miss  Tuke's  opera*gla8ses 
to  look  at  the  coast ;  but  the  beautiful  scene  showed  best  when  in- 
spected with  the  naked  eye,  for  then  the  whole  expanse  of  it  was  in 
sight.  On  the  right  was  both  the  Hampshire  and  Dorset  shore,  visible 
firom  Stausore  Point  to  beyond  Christchurch  Head,  and  I  think 
Durlston  Point  was  in  sight,  though  a  mere  film  down  in  the  west. 
Astern  of  us  was  the  Isle  of  Wight,  whose  towering  terraces  and 
gleaming  heights  were  slowly  drawing  out  as  we  rounded  to  the 
southward,  bringing  Node  Beacon  and  the  shining  ramparts  of  chalk 
beyond  it  on  our  port  quarter ;  and  right  under  our  bow,  and  running 
up  into  the  silver  blue  sky  of  the  horizon  until  it  stood  but  a 
foot  under  our  bowsprit  end,  was  the  broad,  bright,  lake-like  English 
Channel.  To  behold  that  shining  field  of  water  was  to  feel  at  last 
that  our  voyage  was  fairly  begun.  I  own  that  my  heart  went  out  to 
meet  it.  Of  all  seas,  none  can  be  so  dear  to  an  Englishman  as  the 
stretch  of  water  that  separates  England  from  France.  It  is  a  stage 
full  of  glorious  historical  memories ;  it  is  the  busiest  maritime  high- 
way in  the  world ;  its  margin  is  enriched  on  the  British  side  with 
spaces  of  exquisite  scenery ;  and  it  is  consecrated  to  sailors  by  the 
scores  of  mariners  who  have  found  a  resting-place  upon  its  sands* 

When  it  opened  broad  under  both  bows  we  all  stood  gazing  at  it* 
But  whatever  our  thoughts  may  have  been,  they  were  speedily  inters 
rupted  by  old  Purchase,  who  still  grasped  the  wheel,  bawling  to  the 
men  in  his  husky,  deep-sea  note,  to  set  the  gaff-foresaiL    Yaditsmea 
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imitate  men-of-war's  men  in  their  manner  of  springing  about.  Where 
the  rush  is  finely  disciplined,  it  is  good ;  it  is  always  finely  dis- 
ciplined in  a  man-of-war,  and  though  one  would  think  sometimes 
that  the  fellows  were  only  trying  to  break  their  necks,  yet  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  ship  is  vitalised  by  their  method  of  going  to  work,  as 
any  man  knows  who  has  watched  a  frigate — ^when  there  were  such 
things — trip  her  anchor  and  flash  into  a  lovely  cloud  of  canvas  all  at 
once.  Yachtsmen  sprawl  and  tumble  about  as  cleverly  as  navy  men, 
but  it  is  because  they  are  seldom  numerous  enough  as  a  crew  that 
they  never  produce  man-of-war  results.  I  watched  the  *  Lady  Maud's ' 
men  making  sail,  and  thought  if  they  had  scrambled  less  they  would 
not  have  done  their  work  worse.  Some  of  them  helped  up  the 
foresail  by  ^  riding  down '  the  halliards,  an  unseamanlike  trick  and 
very  imsightly.  One  after  another  the  sails  were  expanded,  and  pre- 
sently the  yacht  was  leaning  tmder  every  stitch  of  fore  and  aft  canvas 
that  she  carried.  If  Sir  Mordaimt's  wish  had  been  to  try  her  speed, 
he  could  not  have  had  a  better  chance  than  this.  The  sea  was 
perfectly  smooth,  not  the  faintest  swell  disturbed  the  table-like  sur- 
fece,  and  yet  there  was  a  pleasant,  merry  breeze,  that  kept  the  water 
laughing  and  sparkling  and  creaming  in  tiny  foamy-headed  billows. 

Right  aft,  to  windward,  was  the  best  place  to  see  the  yacht.  I 
went  there;  and,  forking  my  head  over  the  rail,  had  Uie  whole 
picture  in  my  eye.  The  sun  was  veering  to  the  westward,  but  its 
light,  as  we  were  steering  at  that  time,  was  still  to  windward,  and  the 
yacht's  metal  sheathing  caught  it,  and  gave  back  a  red  haze,  like  that 
of  dull  gold.  Along  this  rich  surface  the  water  was  flying  in  a  thin 
line  of  foam,  and  the  ripping  of  the  stem  sounded  like  the  crunch  of 
feet  upon  rotten  leaves.  From  the  inclined,  beautifully-moulded  side 
of  the  vessel  the  shrouds  ruled  the  sky  like  bars  of  iron,  and  cast  jet- 
black  tracings  upon*  the  cotton-white  decks.  The  great  spaces  of 
canvas  filled  the  air  overhead,  and  it  was  a  delight  to  look  up  at  the 
leaning,  bright  yellow  masts,  and  mark  the  superb  set  and  cut  of  the 
sails  and  the  prodigious  number  of  cloths  under  which  the  'Lady 
Maud'  was  sweeping  through  the  calm  water.  It  was  a  glorious 
picture,  and  I  have  it  very  clearly  before  me  at  this  minute — the 
shapely  fabric  of  white  decks  and  gold-bright  sides*;  the  gleaming 
masts  Ufling  their  broad  folds  to  the  sky ;  the  whirling  snow  of  the 
wake  eddying  out  upon  the  blue  water  from  imder  the  stern ;  the 
beautiful  placid  sea  stretching  for  leagues  ahead,  and  the  land  grow- 
ing smaller  and  hazier  upon  our  starboard  beam  and  quarter. 

Whilst  I  stood  admiring,  Miss  Tuke  left  her  seat,  and  first  of  all 
she  talked  to  the  big  mastiffs,  and  then  came  a  little  further  aft  and 
took  a  glance  aloft,  and  then  approached  the  binnacle  and  peeped  at 
the  card.  My  eyes  left  the  vessel  when  the  girl  reached  the  compass. 
She  was  prettier  than  the  yacht,  and  could  she  have  had  her  portrait 
taken  at  that  moment,  the  picture  would  have  been  a  fine  one,  with 
the  sea  and  the  huge  main- boom  for  a  background,  and  the  deck  for 
a  platform,  and  old  Purchase  to  help  out  the  marine  accessories,  with 
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his  strawberry-coloured  nose,  and  both  great  hands  with  fingers  like 
bunches  of  carrots  holding  on  to  the  wheel,  and  his  small  eyes 
squinting  aloft. 

'  You  can  see  the  yacht  going  through  the  water,  if  you'll  come 
here,'  said  I  to  her. 

She  came  at  once,  and  I  think  she  had  a  treat.  I  spoke  to  her, 
but  she  did  not  answer  me.  The  sweeping  water,  the  sensation  of 
fiying  induced  by  the  almost  noiseless  and  quite  level  passage  over 
the  clear  sea,  and  the  beautiful  effect  of  the  brass-like  copper  against 
the  foam,  and  the  ocean  of  white  canvas  against  the  deep  blue  sky, 
acted  upon  her  like  a  spell.  At  last  she  looked  around  and  said, 
^  If  I  had  been  born  a  man,  I  should  be  a  sailor.' 

A  singular  noise  in  Purchase's  throat  made  me  fix  my  eyes 
sternly  on  him ;  but  the  old  chap's  face  was  quite  wooden,  and  his 
gaze  upon  the  weather  leech  of  the  foretopsail,  for  all  the  square 
canvas  was  upon  the  vessel  now. 

'  You  must  not  suppose,'  said  I, '  that  this  sort  of  thing  is  like 
going  to  sea  as  a  sailor.' 

'  Is  a  sailor's  life  really  so  hard  as  people  say  it  is  ? '  she  asked, 
earnestly  looking  at  me  with  her  intelligent,  singularly  clear,  and 
winning  eyes. 

'Yes— that  is,  the  life  of  a  merchant  sailor — and  harder,  because 
the  people  who  say  it  is  hard  know  very  little  about  it.  The  people 
who  kniyw  it  is  hard,  I  mean  sailors  themselves,  do  not  talk.  It  is 
not  gales  of  wind,  nor  bitter  cold,  nor  fiery  heat,  that  make  it  hard ; 
not  even  famines  and  shipwrecks,  because  they  are  accidents,  and  of 
no  more  account,  so  far  as  life  at  sea  goes,  than  railway  collisions  and 
fires  in  churches  and  theatres  are  of  account  so  far  as  life  on  shore 
goes.  It's  the  part  that's  hidden  that  makes  sailoring  hard — bullying 
officers,  leaky  or  over-filled  ships,  bad  food,  grinding  work,  broken 
rest,  wet  clothes,  wretched  forecastles.  You  might  read  a  hundred 
marine  novels  and  never  get  at  the  truth.  The  only  way  is  to  serve 
before  the  mast,  as  that  fine  fellow  Dana  did,  sleep  in  a  miserable 
bunk,  and  eat  and  drink  with  sailors.  That,  most  fortimately,  you 
can't  do,'  said  I,  laughing ;  '  and  why  you  should  wish  to  be  a  man, 
merely  that  you  might  do  it,  makes  me  wonder.' 

*  Perhaps  if  I  were  a  man  I  might  have  different  views,'  said  she, 
eyeing  me  as  if  amused  by  my  outbreak.     *  Are  you  still  a  sailor  ? ' 

'No.' 

*  How  long  were  you  a  sailor  ? '  says  she. 
I  told  her. 

*  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  rumbled  Purchase,  from  the  wheel,  '  but 
might  you  have  been  a  marchant  or  a  navy  man  ? ' 

*  A  merchant  man,'  I  answered. 

*  Long  woyages,  sir  ? ' 

'  Yes,  long  voyages  and  big  ships.  And  you,  I  hear,  are  an  old 
sailor  ? ' 

He  smiled  slowly,  as  if  the  question  amused  him. 
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*Yes,  Fm  an  old  sailor,'  he  answered,  looking  at  Miss  Tuke. 
*  Fifty-three  next  birthday,  and  forty  year  out  o'  that  at  sea,  in  all  sorts 
o'  weather  and  in  all  sorts  o'  wessels,  from  a  billyboy  up.' 

A  sense  of  importance  appeared  to  oppress  him,  and  he  looked 
away  from  us  at  the  sea  to  leeward.  Meanwhile  the  men  had  coiled 
the  running  gear  away,  and  were  grouped  in  the  bows  of  the  yacht, 
where  they  made  a  tolerable  crew.  Tripshore,  the  mate,  paced  the 
weather  deck  of  the  forecastle,  and  the  cook  with  his  one  eye,  coming 
up  for  a  breath  of  air,  sat  in  the  companion,  talking  to  him  as  he 
passed  to  and  fro. 

The  scene  was  full  of  beauty  and  quietude.  Sir  Mordaunt  had 
opened  a  newspaper,  and  was  reading  aloud  to  his  wife,  who  lay  back 
in  her  comfortable  invalid's  chair,  and  was  so  still  that  she  seemed 
sound  asleep.  One  of  the  mastiffs  lay  with  his  nose  between  his  fore- 
legs, and  the  other  kept  watch  alongfdde  of  him,  with  his  ears  cocked 
at  the  passing  water  as  though  he  should  bark  at  it  in  a  moment. 
The  sun  poured  down  upon  us  over  our  foremast  head,  and  I  asked 
Miss  Tuke  if  she  was  not  afraid  of  her  complexion,  for  she  had  no 
parasol,  and  the  brim  of  her  hat  was  narrow.  No,  she  answered,  she 
was  not  afraid,  she  wanted  to  get  sunburnt.  I  should  have  liked  to 
beg  her  to  keep  her  complexion,  for  it  was  a  lovely  thing,  and  warn 
her  that  fair  skins  don't  brown  but  freckle,  only  she  was  sure  to  know 
more  about  it  than  I. 

'  Can  you  realise  the  notion,'  said  I, '  that  you  are  going  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  that  you  will  not  see  land  for  days  and  days  ? ' 

*  No ;  how  should  I  be  able  to  do  that  ?  The  longest  voyage  I  ever 
made  was  from  Harwich  to  Dartmouth  in  the  ^'  lone^" ' 

*  Is  this  Lady  Brookes'  first  cruise,  do  you  know.  Miss  Tuke  ? ' 

'  Positively  the  first.  I  hope  it  will  do  her  good.  Uncle  Mor- 
daunt is  very  anxious  about  her,  and  she  was  very  unwilling  to  go.' 

*  Well,  if  she  doesn't  love  the  sea  naturally,  as  you  do,  she'll  never 
love  it  by  tiying.  But  we  must  keep  her  spirits  up,  and  not  let  sea- 
sickness firighten  her.  Since  she  has  made  a  beginning,  she  ought  to 
persevere.  I  hope  she  may  not  find  the  parallels  we  are  boimd  to 
too  hot.* 

Here  Mr.  Norie  emerged  from  the  cabin,  and  seeing  Sir  Mor- 
daunt reading  to  his  wife,  came  over  to  us.  He  had  clapped  a  great 
straw  hat  on  his  head,  and  pointed  to  it  with  a  grin,  as  much  as  to 
say.  111  have  the  first  laugh. 

'  Anybody  might  tell  by  my  appearance,'  said  he, '  that  we  are 
going  where  cotton  and  sugar  flourish.  Miss  Tuke,  as  medico  of 
this  ship,  give  me  leave  to  prescribe  a  parasol,  whilst  the  sun  stands 
high.    I  can  feel  the  heat  of  these  decks  through  my  boots.' 

*  I  am  not  afraid  of  sunstroke,'  she  replied.  '  Look,  Mr.  Walton!' 
she  suddenly  cried,  in  a  voice  as  clear  as  a  bell,  ^  look  at  that  steam- 
ship yonder  I '  Mr.  Norie  ran  for  the  opera  glass.  '  How  beautifully 
distinct  she  is — a  toy — a  tiny  ivory  carving!  Is  she  a  great  ship, 
Mr.  Walton?' 
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Hooked  and  answered,  'About  four  thousand  tons.  Does  that 
convey  any  idea  of  her  size  ? ' 

'  Not  the  fidntest  idea.' 

'  Imagine  a  toy  terrier  alongside  one  of  those  mastiffs ;  so  would 
the  *^  Lady  Maud  "  appear  alongside  yonder  steamer.' 

She  took  the  glass  from  Norie,  and  had  a  long,  long  look.  Had 
the  surgeon  not  kept  his  eyes  on  her,  I  should,  as  she  could  not 
know  I  stared ;  but  two  men  admiring  their  hardest  at  once  was 
unfair.  I  surrendered  the  job  to  Norie,  and  directed  my  eyes  to  the 
ship.  She  was  an  Indian  or  American  boat,  very  long,  brig-rigged, 
sharply  defined  upon  the  horizon ;  but  the  refraction  of  the  light 
left  a  sharp  tremulous  void  between  her  hull  and  the  water,  and  gave 
her  the  appearance  of  steaming  through  the  air,  with  her  bottom 
within  a  foot  of  the  blue,  marble-smooth  sea.  She  was  the  only 
vessel  in  sight  that  way,  and  her  solitary  presence  somehow  made  the 
ocean  look  more  lonely  than  had  nothing  but  the  water  been  visible. 

We  were  heading  about  S.S.E.,  which  brought  the  Isle  of  Wight 
almost  over  our  stem.  Sir  Mordaunt,  seeing  me  looking  at  the 
eompass,  dropped  his  paper,  and  joined  me. 

'  She  seems  to  know  the  road,  Walton,  don't  you  think  ? '  said  he, 
looking  with  a  well-pleased  face  at  the  water.  *  Yonder  must  be  St- 
Alban's  Head,  Purchase  ?  ' 

'  Ay,  that's  right,  sir,'  answered  Purchase.  *  This  vessel's  a  fine 
one  to  steer,  sir ;  easy  in  the  hand  as  a  child's  perryambulator.' 

It  was  impossible  not  to  laugh  at  this  pronunciation,  and  to  cover 
my  mirth  I  said,  'Ay,  skipper,  after  your  old  Qeordie,  eh?  nine 
inches  of  freeboard,  and  a  tiller  that  shoves  you  half  way  down  the 
companion,  and  bows  like  a  doubled-up  Dutchman  I ' 

Purchase  moved  his  jaws  as  if  he  was  gnawing  upon  a  junk  of 
tobacco,  and  by  the  way  he  looked  at  me,  and  the  hard  cock  he  gave 
his  head,  I  fancied  he  was  meditating  a  rejoinder ;  but  Sir  Mordaunt 
diverted  him  by  asking  where  he  was  steering  the  yacht  to. 

'  Into  the  fairway  track,  sir.  Bunning  for  the  Chops  as  we  be, 
there's  no  call  to  keep  the  land  aboard.' 

Such  a  course  might  have  been  proper  for  a  big  ship,  but  with  a  blue 
sky  overhead,  and  a  pleasant  breeze  over  the  quarter,  a  vessel  like 
the  '  Lady  Maud '  did  not  want  a  twenty-mile  offing.  Besides  it 
seemed  a  pity  to  sink  the  pretty  coast,  which  we  could  have  kept  in 
sight  tmtil  abreast  of  Weymouth,  picked  up  again  at  the  Start,  and 
kept  as  far  as  the  Lizard.  However,  it  might  be  that  old  Purchase 
was  not  sure  of  his  lights  and  bearings  in  these  parts,  and  if  so  he 
was  wise  to  keep  the  open  sea  about  him,  for  he  had  only  to  steer 
west  when  he  hit  the  &irway,  and  he  was  sure  not  to  miss  the  North 
Atlantic. 

^  What  regulations  will  you  have.  Sir  Mordaunt  ? '  I  asked.  *  Of 
course  the  crew  will  be  divided  into  watches.' 

'  I  leave  everything  to  Purchase,'  said  he. 

'  I  shall  muster  the  men  in  the  first  dog-watch,'  rumbled  Pur- 
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chase,  eyeing  me  sternly,  as  if  suspecting  my  questions  meant  more 
than  met  his  ear,  ^  and  divide  them  into  watches,  as  you  say,  sir ;  me 
taking  the  starboard  watch,  and  Mr.  Ephraim  Tripshore,  as  mate, 
heading  the  port  watch.     That's  accordin'  to  Cocker,  as  I  beKeve.' 
^  Aren't  you   tired   of  steering.  Purchase  ? '  said  Sir  Mordaimt. 

*  Why  not  let  one  of  the  men  relieve  you  ? ' 

*  So  one  of  'em  shall,  sir,  so  one  of  'em  shall,  when  the  correct 
time  comes,'  answered  Purchase.  ^  Meanwhile,  as  I'm  answerable  for 
this  vessel,  please  gentlemen  to  let  me  give  her  a  clear  horizon  afore 
another  man  takes  my  place.'  And  he  clung  to  the  wheel  with  a 
very  resolute  and  Briton-strike-home  kind  of  look,  and  frowned  at 
the  foretop-gallant  sail  as  if  his  feelings  were  injured.  Sir  Mordaunt 
was  visibly  impressed.  In  his  eyes.  Purchase  was  a  stout  and  manly 
tar,  all  of  the  olden  time.  For  my  part,  now  that  I  saw  he  could 
steer  (which  on  the  mere  testimony  of  his  extravagantly  nautical 
appearance  I  should  not  have  believed),  I  felt  able  to  hope  that  he 
might  also  know  how  to  take  sights. 

Though  it  was  drawing  on  for  four  o'clock,  the  sun  still  bit  fiercely, 
and  I  was  glad  to  quit  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wheel  for  the  plea- 
sant shadow  of  the  mainsail,  where  sat  the  ladies  and  Mr.  Norie, 
with  a  low  table  in  the  midst  of  them  covered  with  cool  drinks.  The 
deuce  is  in  it,  thought  I,  if  this  touch  of  the  sea  don't  hearten  up 
Lady  Brookes  for  the  cruise.  The  sparkling  breeze  kept  the  leaning 
spars  as  steady  as  a  flag-post ;  so  motionless  was  the  surface  of  the 
B3a,  that  our  bowsprit  end  did  not  rise  or  fall  an  inch  above  or  below 
the  horizon  to  which  it  pointed ;  and  yet  all  the  while  the  vessel  was 
slipping  through  the  water  at  five  or  six  knots  an  hour.  And  oh  the 
sweetness  of  the  warm  wind  buzzing  among  the  canvas  like  the  hum 
of  a  drowsy  congregation  in  church. 

'The  Isle  of  Wight  grows  cloud-like,'  said  I,  pointing  astern. 

*  But  see.  Miss  Tuke,  how  St.  Catherine's  Point  away  yonder  crowns 
the  blue  water.  If  this  were  December,  one  might  swear  that  those 
white  cliffs  were  snow-covered  plains.  Do  you  know.  Sir  Mordaunt, 
that  such  a  day,  and  such  a  ship,  and  such  a  sea,  should  make  even 
a  Chinaman  poetical  ? ' 

*  Providing  he  was  not  sea-sick,'  said  Lady  Brookes,  smiling. 

'  What  a  pity  some  one  doesn't  invent  a  cure  for  sea^sic^ess ! ' 
exclaimed  Miss  Tuke. 

*  There  is  only  one  cure  for  it,'  I  observed,  *  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  I  am  the  discoverer  of  it.' 

Lady  Brookes  locked  at  me. 

*  Let  us  have  it,  Mr.  Walton,'  said  None.  '  If  it's  e  real  specific, 
m  engage  to  make  you  one  of  the  richest  men  in  England.' 

'  The  beauty  of  it,'  said  I,  '  lies  in  its  simplicity.  When  you  feel 
ill,  think  of  something  else,  and  your  sufferings  will  cease.' 

*  Pshaw  1 '  said  Norie. 

'  Oh,  I  am  not  likely  to  have  the  doctors  with  me,'  I  continued, 

*  because  there's  nothing  learned  in  the  prescription,  and  no  drugs 
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are  wanted.  But  let  me  tell  you  a  story.  Lady  Brookes.  A  friend 
of  mine  patented  a  marine  invention,  which  he  had  to  carry  to  sea,  to 
test  and  improve.  He  was  a  martyr  to  sea-sickness,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  quitting  the  land  for  even  a  couple  of  hours'  tossing  on 
shipboard  was  a  hideous  condition  of  his  patent.  But  every  inven- 
tion has  something  of  Frankenstein's  giant  about  it,  and  the  man  who 
makes  a  discovery  must  be  prepared  to  have  his  brow  wrung — the 
correct  phrase,  I  believe,  Miss  Tuke — "  When  pain  and  anguish  wring 
the  brow " ' 

*  Yes,  yes ;  "  a  ministering  angel,  thou."  Fire  away,  Walton  I ' 
said  Sir  Mordaunt,  filling  a  meerschaum  pipe. 

*  Well,  Lady  Brookes,  my  friend  went  to  sea  with  his  discovery, 
and  I  accompanied  him.  The  only  vessel  he  could  hire  for  the  run 
was  a  screw  steamer,  shaped  like  a  log  of  wood,  in  my  judgment  the 
most  awful  roller  ever  launched  I  ^^  I  shall  never  be  able  to  stand 
it  I "  exclaimed  the  poor  fellow,  quivering  in  his  shoes  as  we  stood 
looking  at  her  from  the  pier  side.  I  comforted  him  by  saying  that 
the  heavy  ground  swell  was  the  very  thing  he  should  desire,  as  he 
wanted  all  the  motion  he  could  get  to  properly  test  his  patent.  We 
embarked,  and  the  vessel  steamed  out,  and  no  sooner  was  she  clear  of 
the  harbour  than  she  went  up  and  down  like  a  rocking-horse.  One 
moment  you  might  have  touched  the  water  with  your  nose ' 

*  With  your  what  ? '  interrupted  with  Sir  Mordaunt. 

*  I  said,  with  your  nose,  providing  you  weren't  a  negro,  I  mean. 
I  expected,  of  course,  to  see  my  friend  writhing  on  his  back.  But  he 
had  fixed  his  instrument  and  discovered  that  his  calculations  were 
wrong ;  the  correction  of  the  errors  engrossed  his  mind.  He  could 
think  of  nothing  but  his  invention  and  his  blunders,  and  though  he 
could  hardly  keep  his  legs,  he  never  uttered  so  much  as  a  groan.  In 
short,  he  forgot  to  be  aeor-aick.  Mr.  Norie,  what  say  you  to  that,  sir  ? 
If  it  don't  prove  that  sea-sickness  may  be  stopped  by  compelling  the 
mind  to  think  of  other  things,  I'm  a  Frenchman.' 

An  argument  followed,  and  everybody  was  against  me. 

*  It's  absurd,'  said  Norie,  ^  to  suppose  that  nausea  can  be  checked 
by  mental  excitement.' 

^  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,'  I  exclaimed, '  that  a  cry  of  fire  would 
not  rout  out  every  sea-sick  passenger,  and  cure  him  until  the  fright 
was  over  ? ' 

No,  he  would  not  even  allow  that. 

^  Then  if  that  wouldn't  cure  him,'  said  I,  <  death  itself  wouldn't.' 

*  You'll  have  to  improve  on  your  discovery,  Walton,  if  Norie  is 
to  make  you  a  millionaire,'  said  Sir  Mordaunt,  laughing.  ^But  as 
none  of  us  mean  to  be  sea-sick,  we'll  forgive  your  failure.' 

<  Don't  say  that,  Mordaunt,'  exclaimed  his  wife,  rather  pettishly. 
*  I  am  quite  prepared  to  keep  my  cabin  until  we  get  home  again*' 

<  No,  no ;  we  must  overhaul  some  excitements  to  bring  you  on 
deck,  and  cure  you  long  before  we  return,'  said  I.  ^  I'll  warrant  my 
prescription,  only,  of  course,  I  must  have  the  physic' 
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^  But  you  said  just  now,  Mr.  Walton,  that  we  do  not  want  to  meet 
with  any  adventures,'  observed  Miss  Tuke,  slyly. 

^  Nor  do  we,'  exclaimed  Sir  Mordaunt,  emphatically.  ^  Let  us 
keep  the  object  of  this  cruise  steadily  in  mind,  and  pray  that  it  may 
be  happily  attained.' 

His  earnestness  made  us  all  serious,  and  I  was  pleased  to  see  his 
wife  glance  at  him  rather  gratefully. 


Chapter  III. 

In  this  manner  the  afternoon  passed,  the  sun  crept  over  to  our  star- 
board beam,  but  shortly  after  four  o'clock  the  schooner's  helm  was 
shifted,  and  the  vessel  brought  to  a  course  west  by  magnetic  com- 
pass ;  and  then  the  sun  was  over  our  port  bow,  and  the  sea  under 
its  blinding  light  an  ocean  of  flashing  gold  down  to  the  very  stem  of 
the  yacht. 

Tripshore,  the  mate,  was  at  the  wheel  now.  He  was  a  plain,  pale, 
sandy-haired  man,  not  nearly  so  marine-looking  as  old  Purchase  so 
far  as  clothes  and  complexion  went,  yet  he  had  the  appearance  of  a 
better  seaman  than  the  other ;  and  I  admired  him  for  that,  as  he 
stood  airily  holding  on  to  the  spokes,  with  his  head  floating  on  his 
neck  like  a  bubble,  as  first  he  squinted  at  the  compass,  and  then  aloft, 
and  then  to  windward,  and  then  withdrew  one  hand  from  the  wheel 
in  order  to  wipe  his  mouth. 

We  had  rim  the  coast  very  nearly  out  of  sight.  Here  and  there 
upon  the  horizon,  bearing  N  J^'.W.,  were  blobs  of  film  and  the  darker 
shadow  of  the  Bill  of  Portland.  But  though  there  was  little  to 
to  be  seen  that  way,  the  seaward  prospect  was  tolerably  lively,  with  a 
number  of  little  coasters  buzzing  down  Channel  like  oursdves,  and 
close  together,  and  a  tall  old-fashioned  brig,  that  dropped  astern  as 
though  she  had  an  anchor  in  tow ;  and,  keeping  pace  with  us,  hav- 
ing edged  up  from  the  eastward,  a  long,  low,  beautifully  modelled 
wooden  ship,  painted  black,  with  a  g^t  figure-head  and  gilt  band 
along  her  sides,  and  white  boats.  She  carried  skysail  masts,  though 
the  yards  were  not  crossed ;  but  her  royals  topped  a  beautiful  sweep 
and  sur&ce  of  canvas,  and  the  white  cloths  which  she  lifted  against 
the  rich  blue  sky  had  both  the  softness  and  brilliance  of  foam.  She 
held  her  spars  erect^  for  there  was  not  weight  enough  in  the  wind  to 
give  her  a  list,  and  the  dignity,  elegance,  and  blandness  of  her  appear- 
ance were  absolutely  huraan.  It  was  impossible  to  watch  her  with- 
out thinking  of  some  graceful,  swan-like  woman  ^  walking  in  beauty.' 
The  trembling  water  gave  back  no  image  of  her  shining  sails,  but 
the  shadow  of  her  hull  was  dark  in  the  sea  under  her,  and  defined  the 
thin  line  of  foam  racing  along  her  side  like  a  cord  of  white  wool 
unwinding  at  her  stem  and  trailing  far  astern  imtil  it  vanished  amid 
the  blue  sparkles. 

<  A  full-rigged  ship  will  always  be  the  noblest  example  of  man's 
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handiwork,'  said  Sir  Mordaiint,  who  had  been  watching  her  in  silence. 
'  She  is  a  real  creation — a  living  thing — fiill  of  instinct — owing  her 
life  to  that  same  breath  of  heaven  by  which  we  exist.  All  else  is  more 
or  less  mechanical — of  the  earth  earthy — and  illustrates  its  perish- 
ableness  by  the  very  qualities  which  keep  it  flourishing.  The  grind- 
ing of  a  steam-engine  makes  us  feel  how  small  a  flaw  will  stop  it, 
and  we  think  of  coal  and  gauges  and  rivets.  A  grand  building  is 
stationary,  it  is  wonderful,  but  it  is  dead.  But  a  sailing  ship  !  Look 
at  that  beautiful  vessel !  Is  she  not  sentient  ?  She  might  have  been 
bom  of  the  very  element  she  rides — her  hull  of  the  deep-sea  rock  and 
her  sails  of  the  storm-driven  foam  I  WTiat  think  you  of  that,  Wal- 
ton, for  real  poetry  ? ' 

*  Lovely,  indeed  I  A  heaven-seeking  pigeon.  Sir  Mordaunt,  with 
a  fact  imder  its  wing.  I  often  regret  that  so  many  fine  things  have 
been  said  about  ships.  There's  no  room  left  for  modern  imagina- 
tion.' 

*  So  much  the  better,'  piped  Ada  Tuke, '  for  now  we  shall  stand  a 
chance  of  getting  plain  English  and  the  truth.' 

^  Don't  be  sarcastic,  my  dear,'  said  Sir  Mordaunt. 

*  Indeed,  Ada  is  right,'  quoth  her  ladyship.  *  That  vessel  may 
Appear  a  live  thing  to  you,  Mordaunt,  but  to  me  she  only  suggests 
the  idea  of  close  cabins  and  a  craving  for  dry  land.' 

I  looked  to  see  if  her  ladyship  was  in  earnest ;  for  at  that  moment 
the  ship  that  was  not  above  half  a  mile  to  leeward  of  us  was  as  beautiful 
as  a  dream,  a  symmetrical  pearl-like  cloud  against  the  blue — ^with  a 
flash  and  tremble  of  foam  at  her  forefoot,  and  along  her  glossy  side, 
that  was  thrown  out  with  all  the  effect  of  a  cameo  or  a  bit  of  rilievo 
work  by  the  pale-blue  water,  nmning  up  beyond  her  and  meeting  the 
azure  heaven  by  the  breadth  of  a  hand  over  her  bulwarks.  One  would 
have  thought  that  the  owner  of  such  lustrous,  if  listless,  eyes  as  Lady 
Brookes'  must  have  had  some  sensibility  to  be  stirred  by  that  lovely 
sea  piece.  Perhaps  had  her  husband  not  praised  the  spectacle  she 
would  not  have  found  it  so  insipid.  But  it  was  certain  she  did  not 
mean  to  be  courted  into  liking  the  water,  or  anything  that  swam  on 
it  (I  won't  say  in  it).  The  ocean  was  the  doctor's  prescription,  and 
she  took  it  as  she  would  a  dose  of  castor  oil. 

*  Lady  Brookes  likes  inland  scenery,'  said  her  husband.  '  Agnes, 
you  remember  your  first  impression  of  that  little  valley  near  Limoges? 
Very  few  people,  Walton,  can  admire  the  beautiful  in  every  expression 
of  it.  Now  an  object  like  that  ship  is  a  finer  sight  in  my  eyes  than, 
for  instance,  the  grandest  flower-show  you  could  walk  me  through.  I 
^on't  care  for  flowers.  I  never  could  get  further  than  telling  the 
tiifference  between  a  rose  and  a  violet.'  And  he  wound  up  with  some 
commonplaces  on  dissimilarity  of  taste,  with  benignant  reference 
to  his  wife  throughout,  wanting  to  please  her,  and  apologise  for 
her  too. 

It  was  time  to  drop  the  subject;  but  Miss  Tuke  was  hugely 
admiring  the  beautiful  s^ip,  that  was  now  so  close  to  us  that  we 
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could  see  her  people  gazing  at  our  yacht  from  the  quarter-deck  and 
forecastle ;  and  she  began  to  ask  me  questions  about  the  names  of  the 
sails,  and  if  I  could  imagine  where  the  vessel  was  bound  to,  and  so  on. 
The  ship  was  sailing  faster  than  we,  and  heading  along  a  course  that 
must  carry  her  across  her  bows.  Tripshore  at  the  wteel  eyed  her  with 
a  bothered  look,  and  old  Purchase  gazed  at  her  sullenly  over  the  fore- 
castle bulwark,  with  his  chin  resting  on  the  back  of  his  great  hands. 
Had  I  had  command  I  should  have  luffed  the  yacht,  so  as  to  let  the  ship 
forge  well  ahead,  and  then  put  my  helm  up  ;  but  whether  because 
Tripshore  would  not  shift  the  wheel  without  orders,  or  because 
Purchase  did  not  see  what  might  happen,  the  yacht  was  kept  steady. 
Presently  the  ship  was  no  more  than  three  cables'  length  on  our  lee 
bow,  and  her  great  heights  of  canvas  looked  like  a  tower  into  which 
we  were  headhig  as  neatly  as  we  could  steer.  Very  recklessly,  and 
almost  spitefully  as  I  thought,  the  helm  of  the  ship  was  starboarded, 
and  her  braces  being  untouched,  the  weather  halves  of  her  royals  and 
fore-top-gallant  sail  were  aback.  The  manoeuvre  threw  her  almost 
athwart  our  hawse ;  and  I  said  to  myself,  ^  Now  for  a  collision,  and  a 
week's  delay  at  Dartmouth  for  repairs.' 
Purchase  jmnped  up  with  a  roar. 

*  Where  are  you  coming  ? '  he  yelled,  tossing  his  fist  at  a  group  of 
men  who  were  looking  at  us  over  the  stem  of  the  ship  with  folded 
arms,  and  grinning  at  us  like  baboons.  '  Hard  up  there,  Tripshore  ! 
hard  up,  man  ! ' 

The  spokes  revolved  like  the  driving  wheel  of  a  locomotive  in 
Tripshore's  hands,  but  for  some  moments  we  were  all  in  confusion, 
our  crew  dancing  about  and  shouting  at  the  ship.  Lady  Brookes 
calling  to  her  husband,  and  Norie  swelling  the  shindy  by  bawling  to 
me  to  tell  him  if  there  was  anything  he  could  do.  Had  it  not  been 
for  Lady  Brookes'  alarm,  I  should  have  laughed  outright,  for  Purchase, 
whilst  running  aft,  kicked  a  coil  of  rope,  and  fell  with  his  whole 
length  handsomely,  his  brass-bound  cap  hopping  some  fathoms  away 
from  him,  exposing  a  pate  as  bald  as  a  new-bom  baby's,  and  rather 
redder. 

We  cleared  the  ship,  and  when  all  was  safe,  our  men  let  fly  a 
broadside  of  insults  at  her.  All  the  answer  they  got  was  a  yell  of 
derisive  laughter.  Sir  Mordaunt  was  in  a  towering  passion.  He 
whipped  out  his  note-book,  and,  posting  himself  in  a  prominent  place, 
went  through  some  wild  dumb  show,  with  the  idea  of  terrifying  the 
people  aboard  the  ship  by  letting  them  see  he  was  taking  down  her 
name,  which,  by  the  way,  was  *The  Victoria'  of  Middlesboro'« 
Knowing  what  an  excitable  race  sailors  are,  I  planted  myself  in  front 
of  the  ladies,  so  as  to  hide  the  vessel  from  them,  and  fend  off,  so  to 
speak,  any  nautical  terms  her  men  might  bestow  on  us ;  which,  I 
flatter  myself,  was  a  wise  precaution  on  my  part,  for  I  was  afterwards 
privately  told  by  Sir  Mordaunt  that  the  pantomime  of  some  of  the 
iseamen,  when  they   saw  him  elaborately  posture-making  over  his 

pocket-book',  was  of  a  character  that  utterly  effaced  the  poetical  im- 
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pressions  which  had  been  excited  in  his  mind  by  the  beautiful  appear- 
ance of  the  ship. 

So  far  as  Lady  Brookes  was  concerned,  the  experience  was  an 
unfortunate  one,  for  it  made  her  fretful,  and  stopped  her  husband  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  from  talking  before  her  about  the  pleasures  and 
beauties  of  the  sea,  and  the  agreeable  prospect  the  cruise  offered.  I 
did  my  best  to  reassure  her,  but  she  would  not  hear  me. 

'  The  sea  is  fvJl  of  danger,  Mr.  Walton ;  as  a  sailor,  you  must 
know  that,'  she  exclaimed. 

^  Not  half  so  full  of  danger  as  the  land.  Lady  Brookes.  Think  of 
the  carriages  and  cabs  and  carts  which  are  day  after  day  running 
over  people  and  into  one  another.  Take  a  street  crossing  in  a 
crowded  thoroughfare,  with  horses  prancing  all  about  one,  and  blow- 
ing their  steam  into  one's  very  ears.  I  had  rather  be  in  a  gale  of 
wind.  At  sea  you  have  no  burglars,  no  pickpockets,  no  intoxicated 
tramps,  no  excitements  of  that  kind.  All  is  plain  sailing,  with  here 
and  there  a  few  waves.' 

'  You  will  never  be  able  to  convince  me  against  my  will,'  said  she, 
with  a  cold  smile,  that  showed  I  was  making  her  angry.  And  she 
repeated,  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  time,  that  nothing  but  her  husband's 
anxiety  about  her  health  could  have  prevailed  upon  her  to  take  the 
voyage. 

*  Well,'  thought  I  as  I  left  her,  *  I  hope  we  shan't  have  too  much 
of  this.  We  have  not  even  hove  up  the  Start,  and  yet  here  has 
been  as  much  grumbling  as  should  serve  for  a  trip  round  the  world.' 

We  dined  at  six.  Up  to  within  twenty  minutes  of  that  hour  we 
had  carried  the  same  steady  pleasant  breeze  that  had  blown  us  lightly 
out  of  Southampton  Water,  but  it  had  suddenly  veered  to  the  south 
and  east,  and  the  water  all  that  way  was  a  dark  blue  under  the  merry 
sweeping  air.  I  stood  with  Miss  Tuke,  watching  the  swift  race  of 
foam  creaming  and  hissing  past,  and  sparkling  in  the  sunlight  in 
green  and  yellow  and  pale  pink  bubbles,  as  though  the  reflection  of 
some  gigantic  prism  illuminated  the  snow-white  swirl.  Oh,  the  fresh 
sweetness  of  that  wind  shooting  into  the  nostrils  out  of  the  luminous 
green  hollows  of  the  little  seas  over  which  the  yacht  sped,  with  scarce 
the  lifting  by  an  inch  of  her  bows  I 

Its  inspiration  was  unpoetical,  however,  for  it  made  me  as  hungry 
as  a  wolf.  The  first  dinner-bell  rang.  I  handed  Miss  Tuke  down 
the  companion,  and  a  few  minutes  after  four  bells  had  been  struck 
upon  the  yacht's  forecastle — we  kept  our  bells  going  as  regularly  as  a 
man-of-war — ^we  had  all  gathered  round  the  cabin  table ;  all,  that  is, 
except  Lady  Brookes. 

'She  has  no  appetite,  she  says,  and  complains  that  her  back 
aches,'  said  Sir  Mordaunt,  ruefully.  ^  That  abominable  ship  upset 
her  nerves.     I  wish  she  were  not  so  timid.' 

*  She  can't  do  better  than  lie  down  and  keep  quiet,'  said  Norie. 
^  The  sea  air  is  strong,  and  she  must  learn  to  face  it  by  degrees.' 
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*  No,  no,  it  isn't  the  sea  air  ;  it  was  that  infernal  ship,'  answered 
5ir  Mordaunt.  *  Why  even  old  Purchase  was  scared.  Did  you  see 
him  go  head  over  heels,  Walton  ? ' 

^  I  did,  and  thought  his  object  was  to  let  us  see  what  a  fine  head 
of  hair  he  has.' 

*  My  dear  sir,  he's  as  bald  as  an  egg,'  said  Norie — an  observation 
that  settled  the  question  of  the  youth's  native  land. 

When  I  think  of  the  conclusion  of  our  voyage,  the  interior  of 
the  cabin  as  we  sat  at  dinner  on  this,  the  first  day,  rises  clear  and 
bright  as  a  painted  picture  before  me.  It  was,  as  I  say,  our  first 
dinner — so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  our  first  meal — aboard  the  '  Lady 
Maud,'  and  the  impression  I  retain  is  due  to  that.  One  had  only  to 
look  around  to  guess  that  Sir  Mordaunt  must  have  spent  a  small 
fortune  in  equipping  this  yacht  as  a  home  for  his  invalid  wife.  Her 
sleeping  berth  told  a  story  of  prodigal  outlay,  and  a  glittering  pen- 
dant to  it  was  this  dinner  table,  sparkling  with  silver  and  crystal  and 
flowers. 

A  plain  man  like  myself,  whose  income  is  too  narrow  for  show, 
though  ample  for  happiness,  who  had  passed  many  years  (considering 
my  age,  then)  in  a  rough  calling,  and  who  had  but  very  imperfect 
notions  of  the  character  and  flavour  of  those  high-flying  luxuries 
which  only  very  long  purses  indeed  can  bring  down,  is  no  doubt 
easily  impressed.  But  I  cannot  be  wrong  in  speaking  of  the  luxuries 
and  elegances  with  which  Sir  Mordaunt  had  crowded  the  cabins  of 
the  ^  Lady  Maud '  as  examples  of  superb  taste  and  polished  hospi- 
tality. I  remember,  as  I  looked  around  me,  thinking,  *  Good  Lord  I 
imagine  this  schooner  in  a  collision,  and  all  these  fine  things  going 
to  the  bottom  I '  Taking  it  all  round,  it  was  a  high  tribute  of  a 
husband's  love  to  his  wife.  In  reality.  Sir  Mordaunt  was  as  plain  a 
man  as  I  in  his  tastes.  Had  he  been  going  this  journey  alone,  he 
would  not  have  had  silver  on  his  table  and  silk  and  velvets  in  his 
cabins.  A  cot  and  a  blanket  would  have  sufficed  him  for  a  night's 
rest — a  simpler  bed  even  than  this  would  have  suited  me — and  he 
would  have  enjoyed  his  bit  of  corned  brisket  oflF  a  plate  of  cheap 
china,  and  swigged  down  his  pint  of  claret  with  all  imaginable  relish 
out  of  a  twopenny  tumbler.  Who  could  look  at  his  kind  face,  and 
the  concern  in  his  eyes  as  he  would  give  a  half-glance — showing 
where  his  thoughts  were — in  the  direction  of  Lady  Brookes'  cabin, 
and  not  heartily  hope  that  the  recovery  of  his  wife's  health  would 
repay  him  for  the  loving  trouble  he  had  taken,  the  worry  her  peevish 
disposition  and  reluctance  had  caused  him  in  arranging  and  pro- 
ceeding on  this  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  ? 

^  l^e  breeze  does  not  freshen  with  the  setting  of  the  sun,'  said  I, 
noticing  the  gradual  recovery  of  the  swinging  trays,  and  catching 
the  softening  hum  of  the  wind  gushing  through  the  open  skylight 
out  of  the  mainsail,  with  the  tremors  and  mixed  notes  of  a  distant 
band  of  music.  ^  Listen,  Sir  Mordaunt,  to  the  plashing  of  flat  falls 
of  water  to  windward.    I  don't  like  to  hear  those  sounds  when  I'm 
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in  a  hurry  at  sea.  What  pleases  me  is  to  look  over  the  bows  and  see 
a  semicircle  of  foam  arching  out  on  either  hand  like  the  white  arms 
of  a  swimming  girl.' 

*  When  shall  we  come  to  the  place  where  the  water  at  night  looks 
on  fire  ? '  asked  Miss  Tuke. 

*  You'll  have  to  wait,  my  dear,'  answered  Sir  Mordaunt, 

^  Do  you  mean  the  phosphorus  ? '  said  Norie,  with  an  expression 
on  his  face  that  threatened  natural  philosophy. 

*  Oh,  don't  call  it  phosphorus ! '  she  replied,  laughing.  ^  Expla- 
nations of  beautiful  effects  spoil  them.  I  like  the  way  sailors  speak 
of  it,'  said  she,  looking  at  me,  *  when  they  tell  you  they  dropped 
a  pail  over  the  side  into  the  water,  and  brought  it  up  shining  like 
gold  in  candlelight.' 

*  Ay,  ay ;  that's  how  Jack  talks,'  said  I. 

'  No,  no ;  that's  not  poetical  enough  for  Jack,'  exclaimed  Sir 
Mordaunt.  *  What  he  would  say  is,  "  Bill,  d'ye  know,  when  we 
chucked  a  bucket  overboard,  I'm  blessed  if  it  didn't  come  up  like 
new  Jamaica  rum  all  afire."* 

*  Scientific  authorities  curiously  differ  from  one  another  on  the 
cause  of  those  phosphorescent  effects,'  said  Norie.  *  In  the  voyage 
in  search  of  La  Perouse,  they  are  ascribed  to  small  gelatinous  and 
transparent  molecules.  But  others  say  it's  the  decayed  spawn  of  fidi. 
And  some  call  it  crabs.' 

'They  might  as  well  call  it  cauliflowers,'  said  Sir  Mordaunt. 

*  You're  bound  for  the  night  waters,  if  you  want  to  see  it  in  per- 
fection. Miss  Tuke,'  said  I,  *  But  let  me  tell  you  a  phosphorescent 
sea  is  not  always  a  desirable  thing.  I  was  once  becalmed  in  the  lati- 
tude of  the  Andaman  Islands,  and  at  sunset  the  whole  of  the  sea 
right  away  rotmd  the  horizon  was  blood-red.  It  scared  us  all  to  see 
it.  Half-an-hour  after  the  sun  was  gone  the  ocean  kept  this  awful 
colour,  proving  that  the  sun  was  not  the  cause  of  it ;  and  what  made 
the  scene  more  fearful,  the  sky  in  the  east  was  a  pale  crimson,  just 
as  though  the  sun,  like  a  clown  in  a  pantomime,  had  jumped  through 
one  window  merely  to  pop  his  nose  out  of  another.  As  the  flush 
&ded  out  of  the  sea,  as  the  night  deepened,  in  fact,  the  water  grew 
bright  with  fire  ;  and  presently  we  were  afloat  upon  a  surface  of  flame 
— ^how  shall  I  describe  it? — an  ocean  of  red-hot  glass.  But  oh,  the 
barometer  I  It  had  sunk  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  two  hours !  and 
sure  enough,  before  ten  o'clock  had  been  struck,  our  ship  was  on  her 
beam  ends,  with  the  water  up  to  the  main-hatch,  nearly  levelled  by 
as  furious  a  cyclone  as  ever  struck  a  vessel.' 

^  I  am  glad  Lady  Brookes  doesn't  hear  you,  Walton,*  said  Sir 
Mordaunt.  '  After  that  yam,  every  flash  of  phosphorus  would  distress 
her  as  a  portent.' 

*  But  why,'  said  I,  *  do  you  discourage  Miss  Tuke  by  telling  her 
dhell  have  to  wait  some  time  before  seeing  those  luminous  effects  ? 
I  have  beheld  this  very  water  through  which  we  are  now  spinning 
brilliant  with  green  lights.* 
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*  Ay,  but  you  don't  find  these  northern  waters  flash  as  the  sea 
does  in  the  tropics,'  responded  Sir  Mordaunt.  *  What  my  niece  has 
in  her  mind  is  a  kind  of  oceanic  snapdragon — a  mighty  surface  of 
wavy  blue  or  green  fire — a  very  devil's  bowl,  with  sharks  instead  of 
plums  swimming  about  in  it.' 

'  Only  let  me  see  such  a  sight ! '  cried  Miss  Tuke,  clasping  her 
hands  and  dropping  back  her  head  into  a  fine  heroic  posture. 

*  Wouldn't  you  prefer  an  earthquake  ? '  asked  Norie,  gravely. 
*  They're  plentiful  in  Jamaica,  and  I  dare  say  Sir  Mordaunt  wouldn't 
mind  cruising  about  Poitland  Bay  or  to  the  north  of  Morant  Point 
until  one  happened.  They  say  it's  a  most  impressive  sight  to  see  a 
negro  village  sliding  down  a  mountain's  side.' 

I  couldn't  stand  the  fellow's  sober  face,  but  laughed  out,  leaning 
back  in  my  chair  and  wiping  my  eyes  until  I  was  ashamed  of  my- 
self. 

^  WTiy,  Mr.  Walton,'  said  he,  *  perhaps  you  don't  believe  that  an 
earthquake  will  dislodge  a  whole  town,  and  send  it  rattling  down  a 
hiU?' 

<  Oh  dear,  yes  I  I  was  laughing  at  the  image  presented  to  my 
mind  of  a  crowd  of  negroes  chasing  a  hill  that  was  running  off  \^ith 
their  houses,'  I  replied,  meeting  Miss  Tuke's  eyesj  and  nearly  bursting 
oat  again.  ^  I  know  what  negroes  are,  Mr.  Norie,  and  the  noises 
they  make  when  in  pain  or  alarmed.  But  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
manage  without  earthquakes.' 

^  Besides,  Mr.  Norie,  an  earthquake  is  a  landaman^a  diversion,' 
said  Miss  Tuke,  contemptuously  emphasising  the  word  I  have  under- 
lined. *We,  you  know,  are  sailors,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
what  goes  on  ashore.' 

I  wish  I  could  express  the  mingled  sauciness  and  seriousness  of 
her  manner.  Sir  Mordaunt  surveyed  her  with  a  fatherly  eye  of  pride 
and  affection.  The  angle  of  the  deck  brought  the  skylight  overhead 
into  the  focus  of  the  rays  of  the  setting  sim,  and  the  warm  red  light 
was  caught  by  the  looking-glasses  on  the  port  side  of  the  cabin  and 
flung  in  a  whole  veil  of  radiance — soft  as  the  illumination  of  a  stained 
glass  window — upon  that  part  of  the  cabin  where  the  girl  was  sitting, 
and  filled  her  hair  with  sparks,  as  though  reflected  in  gold  dust^ 
and  gave  a  faint  pink  tinge  to  her  beautifully  clear  skin,  and 
threw  up  her  rounded  figure  against  the  cabin  wall  that  lay  in  shadow 
beyond  her.  I  am  unable  to  describe  her  dress,  as  I  have  no  memory 
for  such  things,  but  I  remember  that  she  wore  a  thick  {dait  on  her 
head,  that  might  very  well  have  passed  for  a  gold  crown,  so  lustrous 
was  her  hair,  and  that  she  had  a  cloudy  gauze-like  frill — however  it 
may  be  called — around  the  collar  of  her  dress,  and  no  jewellery  except 
a  thin  watch-chain  round  her  neck,  not  even  a  finger  ring. 

Presently  she  left  the  table  to  go  to  her  aunt.  The  steward  put 
a  box  of  cigars  upon  the  table,  real  Havannah  tobacco,  as  I  speedily 
discovered.  It  seemed  almost  a  profanation  to  smoke  in  such  a 
cabin,  and  I  wondered  how  Lady  Brookes  would  relish  our  easy 
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manners  if  the  fumes  reached  her  berth.  Sir  Mordaunt,  filling  a  great 
meerschaum  pipe,  flung  himself  along  the  lee  lockers  and  made  a 
pillow  of  his  arms ;  and  Norie  sat  pulling  swiftly  at  his  cigar,  as 
though  the  sooner  he  made  an  end  the  better  he  should  be  pleased. 

There  was  not  the  faintest  motion  in  the  vessel.  She  was,  indeed, 
still  leaning  under  the  fresh  draught  of  air,  but  the  swinging  trays 
hmig  over  the  table  without  oscillation.  The  cabin  was  resonant 
with  the  humming  of  the  wind  up  aloft,  and  by  listening  I  could  hear 
the  noise  of  the  rending  of  the  smooth  water  by  the  stem  of  the 
yacht,  and  the  hissing  of  the  bow  wave  breaking  into  foam  abreast 
of  the  gangway. 

'  It  should  take  a  deal  of  this  to  tire  a  man,'  said  I. 

*  You  mean  a  man  who  likes  it,'  replied  Sir  Mordaunt.  ^  But, 
Lord  bless  me,  Walton,  there's  a  deal  of  cant  in  yachting.  I  know 
owners  of  yachts — fine  vessels,  too — who  after  lying  a  fortnight  in  one 
harbour  will  creep  away  on  a  smooth  fine  morning  to  another  har- 
bour a  few  leagues  distant,  and  stop  three  weeks  there.  They  call  it 
yachting  1  They  might  do  as  well  with  a  wherry.  Take  one  of 
those  yachtsmen's  trips  from  the  Isle  of  Wight.  After  spending  a 
month  at  Cowes,  the  owner  of  the  vessel — who  you  may  be  sure  is  a 
mighty  nautical  fellow  in  his  brass  buttons  and  naval  cap — orders 
the  anchor  to  be  got  up,  and  away  they  go  for  Weymouth.  They 
stop  at  Weymouth  a  fortnight.  Their  next  voyage  shall  be  to  Teign- 
mouth.  Here  three  weeks  are  consumed  in  sitting  under  an  awning 
and  fishing  over  the  side.  Torquay  is  not  very  far  off,  and  so  our 
friend  goes  to  Torquay,  and  there  he  stops  until  it  is  time  to  lay  the 
vessel  up.  I  once  asked  a  friend  of  mine  who  did  this  sort  of  thing 
regularly — who  kept  a  large  yacht,  but  hated  the  sea  as  cordially  as 
my  wife  does — why  he  went  to  the  expense  of  a  small  fortune  a  month 
in  making  water  excursions  which  he  abhorred,  when  he  could  visit 
all  the  principal  seaboard  places  by  rail  for  the  cost  of  his  men's 
wages  for  one  week.  *^  Pooh,  pooh !  "  said  he,  "  you're  always  sneer- 
ing."   But  I  meant  no  sarcasm.' 

'  Your  niece  would  shame  some  of  those  fellows.  Sir  Mordaunt,' 
said  Norie.  '  I  think  she  would  like  to  be  on  the  water  all  the  year 
round.' 

^  Her  father  was  a  sailor — ^that  may  account  for  her  taste.' 

I  asked  if  her  father  were  living. 

*No,  he  died — why,  it  must  be  now  over. twelve  years  since — oflF 
the  west  cc  ast  of  Africa,  where  he  was  then  commanding  a  small  vessel 
of  war.  What  a  fijie,  handsome  man  he  was  I — a  real  heart  of  oak  I 
Why,  I  see  him,  Walton,  as  I  see  you,  his  brown  face  and  flashing 
blue  eyes,  and  hair  like  a  lion's  mane  tossed  upon  his  forehead ! '  He 
blew  out  a  great  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke,  and  lay  behind  it,  silent, 
musing,  and  pensive. 

'  And  Mrs.  Tuke  ? '  I  asked. 

*  Dead,  too,  Walton — dead  too.  She  was  my  only  sister,  and  I 
felt  her  loss  terribly.    The  news  of  her  husband's  death  broke  her 
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heart*  I  don^t  mean  this  metaphorically.  She  died  half  an  hour 
after  the  news  was  given  her,  and  as  the  doctors  could  not  account  for 
her  death,  her  body  was  examined,  and  her  heart  foimd  ruptured. 
What  think  you  of  that,  Norie  ? ' 

^  It  admits  of  a  physiological  explanation,'  replied  Norie,  putting 
down  his  cigar,  half  smoked  out. 

*  Ay,  of  course,'  said  Sir  Mordaimt,  choking  oflf  the  science  that 
was  threatened.     *  But  what  an  illustration  is  it  of  woman's  love  1 ' 

'  I  should  say  your  niece  inherits  her  parents'  fine  qualities,'  I 
exclaimed. 

^  She  does.  She  is  brave  and  good  and  warm-hearted,  and  it  is 
most  fortunate  that  my  wife  thought  of  asking  her  to  join  us.  You 
see,'  looking  at  Norie,  '  it  is  unavoidable  that  Lady  Brookes  should 
not  always  be  able  to  preserve  that  gentleness  of  temper  which  was 
one  of  her  delightful  qualities  down  to  the  time  when  her  health  gave 
way.  It  was  necessary  that  she  should  have  a  companion — one  of 
her  own  sex,  I  mean — a  friend  and  equal,  to  read  to  her,  and  talk, 
and  be  with  her.  Ada  fits  the  post  to  a  hair,  and  I'm  glad  she  pro- 
mises to  thoroughly  enjoy  the  run.  Shall  we  go  and  see  what's  doing 
on  deck  ? ' 

We  climbed  the  companion  steps  and  emerged  into  a  glorious 
crimson  evening.  It  was  half-past  seven  by  the  clock  imder  the  sky- 
light ;  the  sun  was  a  vast,  magnificent,  ray  less  globe,  throbbing,  and 
still  of  a  most  dazzling  glory,  poised  over  the  flashing  sea  in  the 
west ;  and  all  away  in  the  south  the  water  was  crisp  with  the  break- 
ing heads  of  the  little  seas.  The  ^  Lady  Maud '  was  sailing  very  fast, 
as  anyone  might  have  told  by  following  the  narrow  milk-white  wake 
to  where  it  vanished  in  the  far,  dark- blue  distance  astern.  The  wind 
was  extraordinarily  rich  to  the  taste,  and  blew  as  warm  as  a  woman's 
breath  in  the  face.  It  had  come  around  another  point  into  the 
southward  during  dinner,  and  we  buzzed  along  with  our  square  yards 
well  against  the  lee  rigging,  and  with  plenty  of  main-sheet  coiled  down 
near  the  after  grating.  There  were  smacks  and  bigger  vessels  scat- 
tered about — the  dark  brown  canvas  of  the  former  as  red  as  blood  in 
that  light — standing  down  Channel ;  and  broad  upon  the  weather 
bow  was  a  yacht  apparently  steering  for  the  Isle  of  Wight — an  im- 
mensely lofty  vessel,  cutter  rigged,  with  the  squarest  mainsail  I  ever 
saw — ^indeed,  the  gaflF  was  very  nearly  as  long  as  the  boom — ^and  a 
long,  narrow,  racing  hull,  so  slender  that  it  was  wonderful  to  see  such 
a  mighty  volume  of  canvas  supported  by  it.  Her  lee  rail  was  very 
nearly  level  with  the  foam,  and  the  water  all  around  her  and  astern 
was  white  with  her  rushing,  as  though  she  were  in  the  midst  of 
breakers. 

'  There's  one  of  those  vessels  which  are  pleasanter  to  watch  than 
to  be  aboard  of,'  said  Sir  Mordaunt,  drily. 

Beautiful  she  certainly  looked  when  we  got  a  windward  view  of 
her,  showing  so  much  yellow  metal  that  you  might  have  sworn  her 
hull  was  n^e  of  brass.     But  what  pleasure  people  can  find  in 
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holding  on  to  the  weather  rail  of  a  deck  that  slopes  up  and  down 
like  the  side  of  a  wall,  in  carrying  <m  until  the  lee  bulwarks  are 
under  water,  with  a  fine  prospect  of  turning  turtle  if  anything  jams 
when  the  order  is  given  to  let  go,  I  cannot  imagine. 

Just  before  eight  o'clock  Purchase  called  the  crew  aft,  and  divided 
them  into  watches.  He  read  out  their  names,  and  the  men  stepped 
on  one  side  or  the  other  according  to  the  watch  they  were  put  into. 
Sir  Mordaunt  stood  near  the  skylight,  smoking  his  pipe,  and  was 
evidently  much  impressed  by  Purctei^'s  square  nautical  figure  and 
deep  ^ea-voice,  and  the  peremptory  gestures  of  his  head  as  he  sung 
out  t£e  names.  The  men  looked  a  very  respectable  company  as  they 
stood,  in  a  crowd  near  the  gangway.  They  were  in  uniform,  of 
course,  with  the  name  of  the  yacht  in  gold  letters  upon  their  cape, 
and  white  drill  or  duck  breeches  and  white  shoes.  S(Mne  of  them 
had  bushy  whiskers,  and  showed  their  throats  like  men-of-war*s  men. 
When  Purchase  had  gone  through  the  names,  he  cleared  fads  pipes, 
took  a  squint  astern  to  see  if  Sir  Mordaunt  was  listening,  and  spoke 
out  as  follows : — *  Now,  my  lads,  here  we  are  bound  to  the  West 
Hindies,  with  a  beautiful  vessel  under  our  feet,  and  an  A  1  .gent  as 
our  boss.  The  voyage,  as  you  all  know,  is  undertaken  for  the  cure  of 
faer  ledship's  health,  and  may  the  Lord  keep  His  eye  upon  this  hooker 
for  that  reason.'  Here  he  gave  another  squint  astern  to  se&  if  Sir 
Mordaunt  was  still  listening,  and  then  walked  a  few  paces  to  leeward 
and  spat  over  the  rail  into  the  water,  after  which  he  came  back. 
'  Men,  we  all  know  one  another,  and  that's  a  good  job.  We're  not 
aboard  a-  coalman.  I  don't  say  it'll  be  all  nothen  to  do  but  to  sit 
down  and  be  blowed  along,  unless  we  runs  short  of  holystone,  and 
lose  pride  in  this  here  lovely*  whiteness  and  brightness,'  pointing  to 
the  decks  and  to  a  brass  binnacle  just  before  the  foremsost  ^yl^ht. 
'  But  it  ain't  colliering,  mates.  No  caulking  wanted  here,  boys,  and 
'  the  dews^ ye  see,  fit  the  yard-arms,'  l<y>king  aloft;  ^and  the  gear 
don't  want  greasin',  nor  the  duff  washin'  to  get  the  coal  dust  out  of 
it.  So,  mates,  as  we're  bound  to  be  comfortable,  give  three  eheers — 
one  for  Sir  Mcnrdaunt,  t'other  for  her  ledship,  and  one  for  the  vessel. 
Take  your  time  firom  me  1 ' 

The  men  were  on  the  broad  grin  all  the  time  the  old  fool 
harangued  them,  but  they  cheered  as  they  were  told,and  heartily 
enou^,  yet  the  whole  thing  to  me  was  as  loose  and  unsailoiAy  as  a 
scene  in  a  play — what  with  the  spotless  white  decks,  nev^  to  be  met 
in  that  perfection  in  any  other  craft  than  a  yacht,  and  the  flowing 
rig  of  the  men,  and  old  Purchase  in  his  brass-bound  cap*  All  that 
was  wanted,  when  the  skipper  ended  his  speech,  was  a  band  of  sausio 
to  strike  up,  and  a  song  sung,  the  whole  concluding  with  a-inariiiie 
ballet.  I  wondered  that  Sir  Mordaunt  did  not  see  how  theatrical^and 
unshipshape  was  this  bit  of  sailorising  in  his  skipper ;  but,  instead  of 
looking  at  it  as  I  did,  he  was  pleased  and  gratified  by  the  cheeriilg* 
'  ^  A  most  charactCTistio  speech,  was  it  not? '  fiaid  he,  as  Puichaee 
meni  forward  in  the  tail  of  the  men.    <  Just  what  a  hardy  old  ialt 
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would  say.  I  wish  Lady  Brookes  had  been  on  deck,  and  seen  the 
men  grouped  in  front  of  the  old  chap.' 

The  evening  was  gathering  fast,  and  the  moon  in  the  south  grew 
briUiant  as  the  red  flush  in  the  west  faded.  I  lounged  about  the 
deck  with  Sir  Mordaunt,  and  he  then  went  below  to  his  wife.  It  was 
the  best  hour  of  the  day,  cool  with  dew  and  the  blowing  of  the  wind^ 
the  moon  flashed  up  the  sea  in  silver  imder  her,  and  in  the  east  the 
stars  were  shining  like  riding-lights  down  to  the  horizon.  There 
were  three  or  four  men  in  the  bows  of  the  yacht,  and  their. .^wices 
came  aft  in  a  faint  gruff  murmur  ;  but  from  that  point  to  %Ji.^re  I 
stood,  near  the  after  skylight,  the  deck  was  deserted,  and  bei^tiful 
the  sight  was  of  that  deck,  as  white  as  paper  in  the  moonlight^,  with 
the  shadows  of  the  shrouds  ruled  in  thin  but  deeply-black  Imes  upon 
it  and  upon  the  white  hollows  of  the  gafl"  foresail  and  mainsail,  which 
gleamed — to  compare  a  big  thing  with  a  little  thing — like  the  inside 
of  an  oyster  shell,  a  pearly  surface  shot  with  faint  shadow ;  while 
swelling  above  these  spacious  concavities  the  topsail  aft,  and  the 
staysail  between,  and  the  square  canvas  forward,  topped  by  the  little 
beautifully-cut  topgallant  sail,  looked -fas  vague  as  pufis  of  steam 
imder  the  stars. 

Observing  somebody  to  leeward,  gazing  at  the  sea  under  the  main 
boom,  I  peered  at  him,  and  presently  made  out  that  it  was  Tripshore, 
the  mate. 

*  I  doubt  if  this  wind  wiU  hold  very  long,'  said  I,  crossing  over  to 
him. 

'  I  don't  think  it  will,  sir.  It's  inclined  to  slacken  away  to 
nothing,'  he  answered,  stepping  back  a  pace  and  casting  .his  eyes 
alofb. 

*  Where  should  we  be  about  now,  think  you,  Mr.  Tripshore  ? ' 
said  I.  r 

'  Well,  as  I  reckon,  we  should  be  coming  on  to  Portland  High 
Light  presently,'  he  replied,  pointing  away  out  on  the  lee  bow. 

'ISTiy  on  earth  does  the  skipper  take  this  wide  oflSng?'  I  asked. 
'  I  should  have  imagined  that,  as  an  old  coalman,  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  keep  the  land  in  sight  as  long  as  ever  he  could.  Is  this  your 
first  trip  with  him  ? ' 

'Ay,  sir ;  I  never  set  eyes  on  him  before.' 

*  What  are  yowr  experiences  as  a  sailor  ? ' 

'  Why,  I've  been  yachting  for  the  last  three  years  ;  but  all  my 
time  before  was  spent  in  big  ships.' 

*  And  what  sort  of  a  crew  have  you  got  together,  Mr.  Tripshore  ? ' 
Pretty  good  men,  eh  ? ' 

'  Well,  it's  like  this,  sir :  they're  just  about  the  average  kind  of 
yacht's  crews— a  mixture ;  a  few  smart  sailors,  several  middling 
ones,  and  several  bad  ones,  I  should  say — sogers,  sir ;  but  taking  'em 
all  round,  I  reckon  theyll  do.' 

I  stood  talking  to  him  for  some  time,  for  his  manner  of  speech 
brought  up  old  days  in  my  mind.    It  was  like  being  at  sea  again  in 
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the  old  hookers  I  sailed  in,  to  hear  him.  I  was  sure  he  was  a  better 
man  than  Purchase,  and  thought  it  would  have  been  a  good  job  had 
he  got  the  command  instead  of  the  other. 

Gradually,  as  we  stood  conversing,  the  vessel  lost  her  list,  and 
the  sharp  ahaling  of  the  water  to  leeward  subsided,  and  now  and 
again  the  main  boom  swung  in.  To  leeward  of  us,  about  half  a  mile 
ahead,  and  showing  about  three  points  over  the  starboard  bow,  was  a 
small  lugger-rigged  smack  that  was  holding  her  own  against  us  in  a 
manner  that  proved  her  a  fast  sailer  for  a  craft  of  her  kind.  I  was 
examining  her  through  a  night-glass,  and  picturing  her  little  cabin 
and  the  men  asleep  on  the  shelves,  and  letting  my  fancy  run  loose  on 
her,  when  a  pretty  voice  at  my  ear  said,  *  The  wind  is  dying  away, 
Mr.  Walton.     What  a  pity ! ' 

It  was  Miss  Tuke,  and  alongside  of  her  was  one  of  the  big  mas- 
tiffs, with  its  back  on  a  level  with  her  hand. 

*  I  am  glad  you  have  come  on  deck,'  said  I ;  *  for  you  would  be 
missing  a  lovely  night  by  stopping  below.  There  will  be  no  wind  at 
all  soon.  But  what  should  that  matter  ?  We  are  not  timed,  and  the 
longer  we  can  keep  Lady  Brookes  at  sea  the  stronger  her  health  will 
grow.     Is  she  coming  on  deck  ? ' 

'  No,  she  is  in  bed,'  she  answered,  *  and  Uncle  Mordauntis  reading 
her  to  sleep.  What  a  good  husband  he  is !  Did  you  ever  try  to 
read  anybody  to  sleep  ? ' 

*  Never.  But  I  fancy  I  could  do  it,  though ;  and  more  quickly 
than  most  people.' 

^  It's  very  heartless  work,'  said  she.  *  When  one  reads  aloud  one 
likes  to  be  admired  for  good  delivery,  or  one  wants  the  book  to  be 
admired.  But  to  read  in  order  to  make  a  listener  sleepy  is  a  real 
hardship.  It  must  be  like  steering  the  phantom  ship  I  have  read 
about,  that  is  always  trying  to  double  the  Cape — tiresome  work, 
Mr.  Walton,  and  nothing  to  be  gained  even  if  the  Cape  should  be 
doubled.' 

*  I  should  wonder  at  your  simile  if  Sir  Mordaunt  hadn't  told  me 
you  were  a  sailor's  daughter,'  said  I. 

*  Yes,  my  dear  father  was  a  sailor,'  she  answered,  in  a  low,  sweet 
voice.  ^  If  I  had  been  a  man,  I  am  sure  I  should  have  been  a  sailor. 
It  is  a  hard  life,  no  doubt,  as  you  said ;  but  there  is  no  nobler  and 
more  manly  profession.'  And  after  a  pause,  *  What  vessel  is  that  out 
there  ? ' 

^A  smack.  Take  .this  glass;  you  will  see  her  plainly.  She 
looked,  and  then  gave  me  the  glass  and  went  to  the  compass,  and  as 
she  peered  into  it  the  haze  of  the  lamp  sparkled  in  her  hair,  and  her 
face  looked  like  a  piece  of  exquisitely-sculptured  marble. 

*  Weren't  you  in  the  merchant  service  ? '  she  asked,  coming  back 
to  me. 

I  told  her  yes. 

*  Isn't  the  Royal  Navy  better  ? '  said  she. 
'  No  doubt,'  I  answered. 
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^  I  don't  believe  you  think  so,  though,'  said  she,  laughing. 

'  The  merchant  service  tiurns  out  finer  seamen,  because  in  the 
merchant  service  a  man  goes  through  a  training  he  never  getfi  in  the 
navy,'  said  I.  '  The  life  is  harder,  the  experiences  always  of  a  prac- 
ticaJ  kind,  and  there  is  no  playing  at  sailor  as  there  is  in  the  navy. 
But  the  navy  man  has  the  better  social  position ;  all  the  sea  songs 
which  are  made  are  about  him  ;  he  puts  State  money  into  his  purse, 
wears  a  uniform,  and  his  ship  is  always  clean.' 

*  Yes,  and  how  beautiful  his  ships  are,  too  1 '  she  cried. 

*  How  many  years  ago  are  you  speaking  of.  Miss  Tuke  ? ' 

<  I  suppose  I  must  say  when  I  was  a  little  girl ;  for.  then  it  was 
that  I  saw  a  frigate  called  the  "  Imp^rieuse,"  If  I  knew  your  sea 
terms,  I  could  describe  her.  I  can  see  her  now,  resting  like  a  swan 
upon  the  water,  with  a  broad  white  belt  painted  along  her,  dotted 
with  cannons,  and  majestic  masts,  and  crowds  of  white-frocked  sailors 
upon  her  decks,  and  red-coated  sentries  at  her  side.  If  I  were  a 
man,  what  would  I  give  to  command  such  a  ship  I ' 

^  Oh,  you  are  speaking  of  the  age  of  wood :  we  are  now  in  the  age 
of  tanks.  I  remember  the  *•  Imp^rieuse ; "  I  saw  her  in  China,  in 
the  Bay  of  Pechili,  and  alongside  of  her  a  sister  ship,  the  ^^  Chesa- 
peake," with  Admiral  Hope's  flag  flying.  Ay,  they  were  lovely 
fabrics,  indeed.  We  shall  never  see  their  like  again  for  every  pic- 
turesque quality  that  made  the  fifty-gun  frigate  the  loveliest  object  in 
the  world.' 

Here  Norie  forked  his  body  through  the  companion :  he  stood 
sniffing  and  looking  around  him,  and  presently  spied  us  under  the 
main  boom. 

*  Surely  this  can't  be  the  sea ! '  he  exclaimed.  ^  Where  are  the 
waves  ?     Why,  it's  like  Windermere,  or  an  Irish  lake.' 

*You  cannot  have  waves  without  wind,'  answered  Miss  Tuke, 
*and  you  see,  Mr.  Norie,  there  is  no  wind; '  and  as  she  said  this  the 
foresail  flapped  heavily,  and  the  main  boom  swung  in  almost  amid- 
ships, and  forced  us  to  quit  that  part  of  the  deck. 

*  But  there's  no  swell,'  pursued  the  doctor.  *  Do  you  notice.  Miss 
Tuke,  that  the  vessel  doesn't  heave  in  the  smallest  degree  ? ' 

This  was  true  enough.  The  water  was  indeed  extraordinarily 
smooth,  and  had  been  so  all  day,  but  never  so  noticeable  for  that 
as  now,  owing  to  the  burnishing  of  it  by  the  moonlight,  and  the 
failing  of  the  wind,  and  the  reposeful  shadow  that  girdled  it.  Even 
the  light  canvas  was  giving  an  occasional  flap  as  the  expiring 
draughts  of  air  came  and  went,  but  these  were  the  only  sounds  aboard 
the  schooner.  The  fellows  had  come  out  of  the  bows,  and  but  one 
man  stood  there  now ;  the  rudder-head  never  stirred,  and  the  wheel- 
chains  were  as  quiet  as  the  backstays ;  there  was  not  an  atom  of 
motion  in  the  hull  to  strain  a  timber  or  to  cause  the  faintest  jar. 
We  stood  for  some  time  without  speaking,  and  wondering  at  the 
silence,  which  the  darkness  in  the  north,  and  the  flood  of  brilliant 
silver  in  the  south,  and  the  beautiful  stars  burning  brightly  upon  the 
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sea-line,  and  the  ebony  surface  upon  which  our  vessel  hung,  made 
mysterious  enough  to  subdue  the  feelings ;  when  suddenly  we  heard 
the  sound  of  a  concertina,  and  a  male  voice  singing  to  the  simple 
melody,  stealing  across  the  sea  from  the  direction  of  the  smack  on 
our  lee  bow. 

*  Hush  I '  whispered  Miss  Tuke,  lifting  her  hand. 
We  listened. 

*  "  Tom  Bowline,"  as  I'm  a  man,'  cried  I.  '  Fancy  a  fisherman 
singing  "  Tom  Bowline  "  I  How  the  rascal  warbles  :  "  Faithful  be — 
low  he  d — d — did  his  du — 00 — ty  I "  Ah !  what  a  lovely  old  song  is 
that!' 

*  You  can't  hear  the  words  surely?'  exclaimed  Norie,  straining 
his  ears. 

*  No ;  but  don't  I  hnow  them,  doctor  ?  "  And  now  he's  gone 
aloft."  Methinks  I  behold  the  spirit  of  the  old  tar  listening*  Do 
you  see  him,  Miss  Tuke — with  your  mind's  eye,  I  mean — finely  sil- 
vered over  by  this  moonlight,  his  pigtail  upon  his  back,  and  a  junk 
of  tobacco  standing  high  in  his  bronzed  cheek  ?  Imagine  if  this  sea 
— this  very  identical  piece  of  water  we  are  looking  at — could  give 
up  its  dead  I  What  a  wonderful  variety  of  costumes !  Romans  who 
were  tossed  overboard  from  old  Caesar's  galleys;  Vikings  who  had 
been  blown  through  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  foundered  in  sight  of 
fleering  native  Britons ;  Armada  Spaniards ;  De  Buyter's  Dutchmen ; 
Yankee  privateersmen  I  Heavens !  what  an  array  of  doublets,  rufis, 
peaked  beards,  steeple-crowned  hats,  horse-pistols,  piratical  boots, 
and  swaggering  figures  a  Id  Paul  Jones ! ' 

*  Upon  my  honour,  Mr.  Walton,  it's  enough  to  make  a  man  afraid 
to  look  over  the  side,'  said  Norie. 

'  The  music  has  stopped ! '  exclaimed  Miss  Tuke.  ^  How  soft  and 
yet  how  clear  the  tune  was ! ' 

^  No  thanks  to  the  man,  who,  I'll  wager,  has  a  hoarse  pipe,  nor 
to  his  concertina,  an  odious  instrument  even  when  well  played,'  said 
I ;  *  but  to  this  beautifully  polished  surface  of  water,  which  sweetens 
the  sounds  that  glide  along  it,  and  to  the  distance  that  lends  enchant- 
ment. Figure  some  noble  tenor — Rubini,  or  Mario,  or  Griuglini — 
singing  to  a  soft  band  of  music  away  out  yonder !  If  moonlight  and 
music  and  feeling  and  water  can  make  a  smacksman's  song  a  sweet 
sound,  think,  oh  think  of  a  great  artist  sending  his  rich  flute-like 
notes  rolling  across  that  breathless  surface  1  Why,  Mr.  Norie,  every 
fish  with  ears  to  hear  would  float  up  out  of  the  black  depths  to 
hearken,  and  cod  and  turbot  and  soles,  ay,  and  the  brown  dab  and 
the  silver  sprat  and  the  green  crab  might  be  had  without  the  bother 
of  shooting  a  trawl  1 ' 

*  Forward  there ! '  sung  out  Tripshore,  who  had  been  pacing  the 
deck  abreast  of  the  gangway ;  ^  lay  aft  some  hands,  and  get  a  drag 
upon  the  lee  fore-braces ! ' 

The  fellow  on  the  look-out  echoed  the  order,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments several  dark  figures  came  along,  coils  of  rigging  were  flung 
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down,  and  the  yards  were  braced  up.     The  noise  brought  Sir  Mor- 
daunt  out  of  the  cabin. 

'  Hillo,  Walton  I '  he  called  out.  *  Has  the  wind  all  gone  ?  Why, 
just  now  we  had  a  stiff  breeze.' 

*  All  but  gone,  Sir  Mordaunt.' 

*  Is  that  you,  Mr.  Tripshore  ? ' 

*  Yes,  sir.' 

*  What  are  you  doing  ? ' 

'  Trimming  sail,  sir.  The  draught's  drawed  ahead ;  but  it'll  be 
£Edling  us  altogether  presently.' 

'We're  booked  for  what  the  Spaniards  call  a  furious  calm,' 
said  I. 

It  was,  however,  the  right  sort  of  weather  to  make  one's  self 
comfortable  in.  Chairs  were  brought,  the  steward  placed  decanters 
and  glasses  upon  the  skylight,  and  there  we  sat  in  the  moonshine, 
which  was  now  so  brilliant  that  I  could  have  read  a  book  by  it. 

I  inquired  after  Lady  Brookes.  She  was  asleep.  '  And  the  best 
thing,  too,  for  her,'  said  Jf one. 

'And  sleeping  very  soundly,  Norie,'  said  Sir  Mordaunt,  cheer- 
fully. '  Oh,  depend  upon  it,  the  doctors  are  right.  There's  nothing 
like  sea  air.' 

I  heartily  agreed  with  him  as  I  lay  back  in  the  very  easy  chair 
that  had  been  placed  for  me,  watching  the  smoke  of  my  cigar,  blue 
as  steel  in  the  moonlight,  go  up  straight  out  of  my  mouth.  But 
though  there  was  no  air  to  be  felt  on  deck,  the  light  canvas  was 
faintly  drawing  aloft,  and  the  occasional  sobbing  of  water  imder  our 
counter  was  a  smre  indication,  upon  that  perfectly  smooth  surface  at 
all  events,  that  the  yacht  had  steerage  way. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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MONTEPULCIANO. 

FOB  the  sake  of  intending  travellers  to  this,  the  lordliest  of  Tus- 
can hill-towns,  it  will  be  well  to  state  at  once  and  without  cir- 
cumlocution what  does  not  appear  upon  the  time-tables  of  the  line 
from  Empoli  to  Rome.  Montepulciano  has  a  station ;  but  this  rail- 
way station  is  at  the  distance  of  at  least  an  hour  and  a  halPs  drive 
from  the  mountain  upon  which  the  city  stands. 

The  lumbering  train  which  brought  us  one  October  evening  ifrom 
Asciano  crawled  into  this  station  after  dark,  at  the  very  moment 
when  a  storm,  which  had  been  gathering  from  the  south-west,  burst  in 
deluges  of  rain  and  lightning.  There  was,  however,  a  covered  carriage 
going  to  the  town.  Into  this  we  packed  ourselves,  together  with  a 
polite  Italian  gentleman  who,  in  answer  tcf  our  questions,  consulted 
his  watch,  and  smilingly  replied  that  a  little  half-hour  would  bring 
us  easily  to  Montepulciano.  He  was  a  native  of  the  place.'  He 
knew  perfectly  well  that  he  would  be  shut  up  with  us  in  that  car- 
riage for  two  mortal  hours  of  darkness  and  deluge.  And  yet,  such 
is  the  irresistible  impulse  in  Italians  to  say  something  immediately 
agreeable,  he  fed  us  with  false  hopes  and  had  no  fear  of  consequences. 
What  did  it  matter  to  him  if  we  were  pulling  out  our  watches  and 
chattering  in  well-contented  undertone  about  mno  TwbUe^  biftek,  and 
possibly  a  poUo  arrostOj  or  a  dish  of  tordi?  At  the  end  of  the  half- 
hour,  as  he  was  well  aware,  self-congratulations  and  visions  of  a 
hearty  supper  would  turn  to  discontented  wailings,  and  the  queru- 
lous complaining  of  defrauded  appetites.  But  the  end  of  half  an 
hour  was  still  half  an  hour  off;  and  we  meanwhile  were  comfort- 
able. 

The  night  was  pitchy  dark,  and  blazing  flashes  of  lighting  showed 
a  white  ascending  road  at  intervals.  Rain  rushed  in  torrents,  splash- 
ing against  the  carriage  wheels,  which  moved  uneasily,  as  though 
they  could  but  scarcely  stem  the  river  that  swept  down  upon  them. 
Far  away  above  us  to  the  left  was  one  light  on  a  hill,  which  never 
seemed  to  get  any  nearer.  We  could  see  nothing  but  a  chasm  of 
blackness  below  us  on  one  side,  edged  with  ghostly  olive  trees,  and  a 
high  bank  on  the  other.  Sometimes  a  star  swam  out  of  the  drifting 
clouds ;  but  then  the  rain  hissed  down  again,  and  the  flashes  came 
in  floods  of  livid  light,  illuminating  the  eternal  olives  and  the 
cypresses  which  looked  like  huge  black  spectres.  It  seemed  almost 
impossible  for  the  horses  to  keep  their  feet,  as  the  mountain  road 
grew  ever  steeper  and  the  torrent  swelled  around  them.  Still  they 
struggled  on.  The  promised  half  hour  had  been  doubled,  trebled^ 
quadrupled,  when  at  last  we  saw  the  great  brown  sombre  walls  of  a 
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city  tower  above  us.  Then  we  entered  one  of  those  narrow  lofty 
Tuscan  gates,  and  rolled  upon  the  pavenoi.ent  of  a  street. 

The  inn  at  Montepulciano  is  called  Marzocco,  after  the  Floren- 
tine lion  which  stands  upon  its  column  in  a  little  square  before  the 
house.  The  people  there  are  hospitable,  and  more  than  once  on  sub- 
sequent occasions  have  they  extended  io  us  kindly  welcome.  But  on 
this,  our  first  appearance,  they  had  scanty  room  at  their  disposal. 
Seeing  us  arrive  so  late,  and  march  into  their  dining-room,  laden 
with  sealskins,  waterproofs,  and  ulsters,  one  of  the  party  hugging  a 
complete  Eiu'ipides  in  Didot's  huge  edition,  they  were  confounded. 
At  last  they  conducted  the  whole  company  of  four  into  a  narrow  back 
bedroom,  where  they  pointed  to  one  fair-sized  and  one  very  little  bed. 
This  was  the  only  room  at  liberty,  they  said ;  and  could  we  not 
arrange  to  sleep  here  ?  ^S'accomodi,  Signore  !  S^accomodi,  SignoraP 
These  encouraging  words,  uttered  in  various  tones  of  cheerful  and 
insinuating  politeness  to  each  member  of  the  party  in  succession, 
fiEdled  to  make  us  comprehend  how  a  gentleman  and  his  wife,  with  a 
lean  but  rather  lengthy  English  friend,  and  a  bulky  native  of  the 
Grisons,  could  ^  accommodate  themselves '  collectively  and  undividedly 
with  what  was  barely  sufficient  for  their  just  moiety,  however  much 
it  might  afford  a  night's  rest  to  their  worse  half.  Christian  was  sent 
out  into  the  storm  to  look  for  supplementary  rooms  in  Montepulciano, 
which  he  fiEiiled  to  get.  Meanwhile  we  ordered  supper,  and  bad  the, 
satisfisu^tion  of  seeing  set  upon  the  board  a  huge  red  flask  of  vino 
nobile.  In  copious  draughts  of  this,  the  King  of  Tuscan  wines,  we 
drowned  our  cares ;  and  when  the  cloth  was  drawn,  our  friend  and 
Christian  passed  their  night  upon  the  supper  table.  The  good  folk 
of  the  inn  had  recovered  from  their  surprise,  and  from  the  inner  re- 
cesses of  their  house  had  brought  forth  mattresses  and  blankets.  So 
the  better  and  lai^er  half  of  the  company  enjoyed  sound  sleep. 

It  rained  itself  out  at  night,  and  the  morning  was  clear,  with  the 
transparent  atmosphere  of  storm-clouds  hurrying  in  broken  squadrons 
from  the  bad  sea  quarter.  Yet  this  is  just  the  weather  in  which 
Tuscan  landscape  looks  its  loveliest.  Those  immense  expanses  of 
grey  undulating  uplands  need  the  luminousness  of  watery  sunshine, 
the  colour  added  by  cloud-shadows,  and  the  pearly  softness  of  rising 
vapours,  to  rob  them  of  a  certain  awful  grimness.  The  main  street 
of  Montepulciano  goes  straight  uphill  for  a  considerable  distance 
between  brown  palaces ;  then  mounts  by  a  staircase  zigzag  under 
huge  impending  masses  of  masonry ;  until  it  ends  in  a  piazza.  On 
the  ascent,  at  intervals,  the  eye  is  fascinated  by  prospects  to  the 
north  and  east  over  Val  di  Chiana,  Gortona,  Thrasymene,  Chiusi ;  to 
south  and  west  over  Monte  Cetona,  Badicofani,  Monte  Amiata,  the 
Val  d'  Ombrone,  and  the  Sienese  Contado.  Grey  walls  overgrown 
with  ivy,  arcades  of  time-toned  brick,  and  the  forbidding  bulk  of 
houses  hewn  from  solid  travertine,  frame  these  glimpses  of  aerial 
space.  The  piazza  is  the  top  of  all  things.  Here  are  the  Duomo  ; 
the  Palazzo  del  Comime,  closely  resembling  that  of  Florence,  with 
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the  Marzocco  on  its  front;  the  fountain,  between  two  quaintly 
sculptured  columns ;  and  the  vast  Palace  del  Monte,  of  heavy  Renais- 
sance architecture,  said  to  be  the  work  of  Antonio  di  San  Gallo. 

We  climbed  the  tower  of  the  Palazzo  del  Comune,  and  stood  at 
the  altitude  of  2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  view  is  finer  in  its 
kind  than  I  have  elsewhere  seen,  even  in  Tuscany,  that  land  of 
panoramic  prospects  over  memorable  tracts  of  world-historic  coun- 
try. Such  landscape  cannot  be  described  in  words.  But  the  worst 
is  that,  even  while  we  gaze,  we  know  that  nothing  but  the  faintest 
memory  of  our  enjoyment  will  be  carried  home  with  us.  The  atmo- 
spheric conditions  were  perfect  that  morning.  Th^  sun  was  still 
young ;  the  sky  sparkled  after  the  night's  thunderstorm ;  the  whole 
immensity  of  earth  around  lay  lucid,  smiling,  newly  washed  in  baths 
of  moisture.  Masses  of  storm-cloud  kept  rolling  from  the  west, 
where  we  seemed  to  feel  the  sea  behind  those  intervening  hills.  But 
they  did  not  form  in  heavy  blocks  or  hang  upon  the  mountain  sum- 
mits. They  hurried  and  dispersed  and  changed  and  flung  their 
shadows  on  the  world  below. 

The  charm  of  this  view  is  composed  of  so  many  dififerent  ele- 
ments, so  subtly  blent,  appealing  to  so  many  separate  sensibilities ; 
the  sense  of  grandeur,  the  sense  of  space,  the  sense  of  natural  beauty, 
and  the  sense  of  human  pathos,  that  deep  internal  &culty  we  call 
historic  sense ;  that  it  cannot  be  defined.  First  comes  the  immense 
surrounding  space — a  space  measured  in  each  arc  of  the  circum- 
ference by  sections  of  at  least  fifty  miles,  limited  by  points  of  ex- 
quisitely picturesque  beauty,  including  distant  cloud-like  mountain 
ranges  and  crystals  of  sky-blue  Apennines,  circumscribing  landscapes 
of  refined  loveline^  in  detail,  always  varied,  always  marked  by 
objects  of  peculiar  interest  where  the  eye  or  memory  may  linger. 
Next  in  importance  to  this  immensity  of  space,  so  powerfully  affect- 
ing the  imagination  by  its  mere  extent,  and  by  the  breadth  of 
atmosphere  attuning  all  varieties  of  form  and  colour  to  one  harmony 
beneath  illimitable  heaven,  may  be  reckoned  the  episodes  of  rivers, 
lakes,  hiUs,  cities,  with  old  historic  names.  For  there  spreads  the 
lordly  length  of  Thrasymene,  islanded  and  citadelled,  in  hazy  morn- 
ing mist,  still  dreaming  of  the  shock  of  Eoman  hosts  with  Cartha- 
ginian legions.  There  is  the  lake  of  Chiusi,  set  like  a  jewel 
underneath  the  copse-clad  hills  which  hide  the  dust  of  a  dead  Tuscan 
nation.  The  streams  of  Amo  start  far  far  away,  where  Arezzo  lies 
enfolded  in  bare  uplands.  And  there  at  our  feet  rolls  Tiber's  largest 
afiluent.  the  Ghiana.  And  there  is  the  canal  which  joins  their 
fountains  in  the  marsh  that  Lionardo  would  have  drained.  Monte 
Cetona  is  yonder  height  which  rears  its  bristling  ridge  defiantly  firom 
neighbouring  Chiusi.  And  there  springs  JRadicofani,  the  eagle's 
eyrie  of  a  brigand  brood.  Next,  Monte  Amiata  stretches  the  long 
lines  of  her  antique  volcano ;  the  swelling  mountain  flanks,  descend- 
ing gently  from  her  cloud-capped  top,  are  russet  with  autumnal  oak 
and  chestnut  woods.     On  them  our  eyes  rest  lovingly ;  imagination 
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wanders  for  a  moment  through  those  mossy  glades,  where  cyclamens 
are  growing  now,  and  primroses  in  spring  will  peep  amid  anemones 
from  rustling  foliage  strewn  by  winter's  winds.    The  heights  of 
Casentino,  the  Perugian  highlands,  Volterra,  far  withdrawn  amid  a 
wilderness  of  rolling  hills,  and  solemn  snow-touched  ranges  of  the 
Spolentino,  Sibyl-haunted  fastnesses  of  Norcia,  form  the  most  distant 
horizon-lines  of  this  unending  panorama.    And  then  there  are  the 
cities,  placed  each  upon  a  point  of  vantage :  Siena ;  olive-mantled 
Ohiusi;  Gortona,  white  upon  her  spreading  throne;  poetic  Montal- 
•cino,  lifted  aloft  against  the  vaporous  sky ;  San  Quirico,  nestling  in 
pastoral  tranquillity  ;  Pienza,  where  ^Eneas  Sylvius  built  palaces  and 
called  his  birthplace  after  his  own  Papal  name.     Still  closer  to  the 
town  itself  of  Montepulciano,  stretching  along  the  irregular  ridge 
which  gave  it  building  ground,  and  trending  out  on  spurs  above  deep 
orchards,  come  the  lovely  details  of  oak-copses,  blending  with  grey 
tilth  and  fields  rich  with  olive  and  vine.     The  gaze,  exhausted  with 
immensity,  pierces  those  deeply  cloven  valleys,  sheltered  from  wind 
and  open  to  the    sun — undulating    folds  of   brown  earth,  where 
Bacchus,  when  he  visited  Tuscany,  found  the  grape-juice  that  pleased 
him  best,  and  crowned  the  wine  of  Montepulciano  king.    Here  from 
our  eyrie  we  can  trace  white  oxen  on  the  furrows,  guided  by  brown- 
limbed,  white-shirted  contadini. 

The  morning  glory  of  this  view  from  Montepulciano,  though 
irrecoverable  by  words,  abides,  in  the  memory,  and  draws  one  back  by 
its  unique  attractiveness.  On  a  subsequent  visit  to  the  town  in 
spring  time,  we  took  a  twilight  walk,  just  after  our  arrival,  through 
its  gloomy  fortress  streets,  up  to  the  piazza,  where  the  impendent 
houses  lowered  like  bastions,  and  all  the  masses  of  their  mighty 
architecture  stood  revealed  in  shadow  and  dim  lamplight.  Far  and 
wide,  the  country  round  us  gleamed  with  bonfires  ;  for  it  was  the  eve 
of  the  Ascension,  when  every  contadino  lights  a  beacon  of  chestnut 
logs  and  straw  and  piled-up  leaves.  Each  castello  on  the  plain, 
each  village  on  the  hills,  each  lonely  farmhouse  at  the  skirt  of  forest 
or  the  edge  of  lake,  smouldered  like  a  red  Cyclopean  eye  beneath  the 
vault  of  stars.  The  flames  waxed  and  waned,  leapt  into  tongues,  or 
disappeared.  As  they  passed  from  gloom  to  brilliancy  and  died 
away  again,  they  seemed  almost  to  move.  The  twilight  scene  was 
like  that  of  a  vast  city,  fiiUing  the  plain  and  climbing  the  heights  in 
terraces.     Is  this  custom,  I  thought,  a  relic  of  old  Pales-worship  ? 

The  early  history  of  Montepulciano  is  buried  in  impenetrable 
mists  of  fable.  No  one  can  assign  a  date  to  the  foundation  of  these 
high  hill-cities.  The  eminence  on  which  it  stands  belongs  to  the 
volcanic  system  of  Monte  Amiata,  and  must  at  some  time  have 
formed  a  portion  of  the  crater  which  threw  that  mighty  mass  aloft. 
But  seons  have  passed  since  the  gran  sasso  di  Maremma  was  a 
fire-vomiting  monster,  glaring  like  Etna  in  eruption  on  the  Tyrrhene 
sea ;  and  through  those  centuries  how  many  races  must  have  camped 
upon  the  summit  we  call  Montepulciano !    Tradition  assigns  the  first 
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quasi-historical  settlement  to  Lars  Porsena,  who  is  said  to  have  made 
it  his  simimer  residence,  when  the  lower  and  more  marshy  air  of 
Clusium  became  oppressive.  Certainly  it  must  have  been  a  con- 
siderable town  in  the  Etruscan  period.  Embedded  in  the  walls  of 
palaces  may  still  be  seen  numerous  fragments  of  sculptured  bas-reliefs^ 
the  works  of  that  mysterious  people.  Apropos  of  Montepulciano's 
importance  in  the  early  years  of  Boman  history,  I  lighted  on  a 
quaint  story  related  by  its  very  jejune  annalist,  Spinello  Benci.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  Livy  attributes  the  invasion  of  the  Grauls, 
who,  after  besieging  Clusium,  advanced  on  Some,  to  the  persuasions 
of  a  certain  Aruns.  He  was  an  exile  from  Clusium ;  and  wishing  to 
revenge  himself  upon  his  country-people,  he  allured  the  Senonian 
Grauls  into  his  service  by  the  promise  of  excellent  wine,  samples  of 
which  he  had  taken  with  him  into  Lombardy.  Spinello  Benci  accepts 
the  legend  literally,  and  continues :  'These  wines  were  so  pleasing 
to  the  palate  of  the  barbarians,  that  they  were  induced  to  quit  the 
rich  and  teeming  valley  of  the  Po,  to  cross  the  Apennines,  and  move  in 
battle  array  against  Chiusi.  And  it  is  clear  that  the  wine  which  Aruns 
selected  for  the  purpose  was  the  same  as  that  which  is  produced 
to  this  day  at  Montepulciano.  For  nowhere  else  in  the  Etruscan 
district  can  wines  of  equally  generous  quality  and  fiery  spirit  be 
found,  so  adapted  for  export  and  capable  of  such  long  preservation.' 

We  may  smile  at  the  historian's  natvei^.  Yet  the  £eu^  remains 
that  good  wine  of  Montepulciano  can  still  allure  barbarians  of  this 
epoch  to  the  spot  where  it  is  grown.  Of  all  Italian  vintages,  with 
the  exception  of  some  rare  qualities  of  Sicily  and  the  Valtellina,  it 
is,  in  my  bumble  opinion,  the  best.  And  when  the  time  comes  for 
Italy  to  develop  the  resources  of  her  vineyards  upon  scientific  prin- 
ciples, Montepulciano  will  drive  Brolio  from  the  field  and  take  the 
same  place  by  the  side  of  Chianti  which  Volnay  occupies  by  common 
Macon.  It  will  then  be  quoted  upon  wine-lists  throughout  Europe, 
and  find  its  place  upon  the  tables  of  rich  epicures  in  hyperborean 
regions,  and  add  its  generous  warmth  to  Transatlantic  banquets.  Even 
as  it  is  now  made,  with  very  little  care  bestowed  on  cultivation 
and  none  to  speak  of  on  selection  of  the  grape,  the  wine  is  rich  and 
noble,  slightly  rough  to  a  sophist  legated  palate,  but  clean  in  quality 
and  powerful  and  racy.  It  deserves  the  enthusiasm  attributed  by 
Eedi  to  Bacchus : ' — 

Fill,  fill,  let  us  all  have  our  will  I 

But  with  uihcA^  with  %rhai^  boys,  shall  we  fill  1 

Sweet  Ariadne — no,  not  that  one — ah  no ; 

Fill  me  the  manna  of  Montepulciano : 

Fill  me  a  magnum  and  reach  it  me. — Gods ! 

How  it  glides  to  my  lioart  by  the  sweetest  of  roads  ! 

Oh,  how  it  kisses  me,  tickle^^  me,  bites  me ! 

Oh,  how  my  eyes  lonsen  sweetly  in  tears ! 


'  From  licigh  Hunt's  Translation. 
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I'm  ravished !     I'm  rapt !     Heaven  finds  me  admissible ! 

Lost  in  an  ecstasy  !  blinded  !  invisible ! — 

Hearken  all  earth ! 

"We,  Bacchus,  in  the  might  of  our  great  mirth, 

To  all  who  reverence  us,  are  right  thinkers ; 

Hear,  all  ye  drinkers  ! 

Give  ear  and  give  fiaith  to  the  edict  divine ; 

Montepulciano's  the  King  of  all  wine. 

It  is  necessary,  however^  that  the  modem  barbarian  should  travel 
to  Montepulciano  itself^  and  there  obtain  a  flask  of  wjam/iwi,  or  vino 
Twbile  from  a  trusty  cellar-master.  He  will  not  find  it  bottled  in 
the  inns  or  restaurants  upon  his  road. 

The  landscape  and  the  wine  of  Montepulciano  are  both  well  worth 
the  trouble  of  a  visit  to  this  somewhat  inaccessible  city.  Yet  more 
remains  to  be  said  about  the  attractions  of  the  town  itself.  In  the 
Duomo,  which  was  spoiled  by  unintelligent  rebuilding  at  a  dismal 
epoch  of  barren  art,  are  fragments  of  one  of  the  rarest  monuments  of 
Tuscan  sculpture.  This  is  the  tomb  of  Bartolommeo  Aragazzi.  He 
was  a  native  of  Montepulciano,  and  secretary  to  Pope  Martin  V.,  that 
Papa  MaHino  non  vale  un  quattrino^  on  whom,  during  his  long  resi- 
dence in  Florence,  the  street-boys  made  their  rhymes.  Twelve  years  be- 
fore his  death  he  pommissioned  Donatello  and  Michelozzo  Miohelozzi, 
who  about  that  period  were  working  together  upon  the  monuments 
of  Pope  John  XXIII.  and  Cardinal  Brancacci,  to  erect  his  own  tomb 
at  the  enormous  cost  of  twenty-four  thousand  scudi.  That  thirst 
for  immortality  of  fame,  which  inspired  the  humanists  of  the  Re- 
naissance, prompted  Aragazzi  to  this  princely  expenditure.  Yet, 
having  somehow  won  the  hatred  of  his  fellow-students,  he  was  im- 
mediately censured  for  excessive  vanity.  Lionardo  Bruni  makes  his 
Hionument  the  theme  of  a  ferocious  onslaught.  Writing  to  Poggio 
Bracciolini,  Bruni  tells  a  story  how,  while  travelling  through  the 
country  of  Arezzo,  he  met  a  train  of  oxen  dragging  heavy  waggons 
piled  with  marble  colimms,  statues,  and  all  the  necessary  details  of  a 
sumptuous  sepulchre.  He  stopped,  and  asked  what  it  all  meant. 
Then  one  of  the  contractors  for  this  transport,  wiping  the  sweat  from 
his  forehead,  in  utter  weariness  of  the  vexatious  labour,  at  the  last 
end  of  his  temper,  answered :  ^  May  the  gods  destroy  all  poets^  past, 
present,  and  future.'  I  inquired  what  he  had  to  do  with  poets,  and 
how  they  had  annoyed  him.  *  Just  this,'  he  replied, '  that  this  poet, 
lately  deceased,  a  fool  and  windy-pated  fellow,  has  ordered  a  monu- 
ment for  himself;  and  with  a  view  to  erecting  it,  these  marbles  are 
being  dragged  to  Montepulciano ;  but  I  doubt  whether  we  shall  con- 
trive to  get  them  up  there.  The  roads  are  too  bad.'  *  But,'  cried  I, 
*do  you  believe  that  man  was  a  poet — that  dunce  who  had  no 
science,  nay,  nor  knowledge  either  ?  who  only  rose  above  the  heads  of 
men  by  vanity  and  doltishness ?  '  'I  don't  know,' he  answered,  ' nor 
did  I  ever  hear  tell,  while  he  was  alive,  about  his  being  called  a  poet ; 
but  his  fellow-townsmen  now  decide  he  was  one,  as  if  he  had  but  left 
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a  few  more  money-bags,  they'd  swear  he  was  a  god.  Anyhow,  but 
for  his  having  been  a  poet,  I  would  not  have  curs^  poets  in  general.' 
Whereupon,  the  malevolent  Bruni  withdrew,  and  composed  a  scorpion- 
tailed  oration,  addressed  to  his  friend  Poggio,  on  the  suggested 
theme  of  '  diutumity  in  monimients,'  and  false  ambition.  Oiu:  old 
friends  of  humanistic  learning — Cyrus,  Alexander,  Csesar — meet  us 
in  these  frothy  paragraphs.  Cambyses,  Xerxes,  Artaxerxes,  Darius, 
are  thrown  in  to  make  the  gruel  of  rhetoric  '  thick  and  slab.'  The 
whole  epistle  ends  in  a  long-drawn  peroration  of  invective  against 
*  that  excrement  in  human  diape,'  who  had  had  the  ill-liick,  by  pre- 
tence to  scholarship,  by  big  gains  from  the  Papal  treasury,  by  some- 
thing in  his  manners  alien  from  the  easy-going  customs  of  the 
Koman  Court,  to  rouse  the  rancour  of  his  fellow-humanists. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  episode,  partly  because  it  illustrates  the 
peculiar  thirst  for  glory  in  the  students  of  that  time,  but  more 
espedally  because  it  casts  a  thia.  clear  thread  of  actual  light  upon  the 
masterpiece  which,  having  been  transported  with  this  diflSculty  from 
Donatello's  workshop,  is  now  to  be  seen  by  all  lovers  of  fine  art,  in 
part  at  least,  at  Montepulciano.  In  part  at  least :  the  phrase  is 
pathetic.  Poor  Aragazzi,  who  thirsted  so  for  '  diuturnity  in  monu- 
ments,' who  had  been  so  cruelly  assaulted  in  the  grave  by  humanistic 
jealousy,  expressing  its  malevolence  with  huma];Listic  crudity  of 
satire,  was  destined  after  all  to  be  defrauded  of  his  well-paid  tomb. 
The  monument,  a  master  work  of  Donatello  and  his  collaborator^ 
was  duly  erected.  The  oxen  and  the  contractors,  it  appears,  had 
floundered  through  the  mud  of  Valdichiana,  and  struggled  up  the 
mountain-slopes  of  Montepulciano.  But  when  the  church,  which 
this  triimiph  of  art  adorned,  came  to  be  repaired,  the  miracle  of 
beauty  was  dismembered.  The  sculpture  for  which  Aragazzi  spent 
his  thousands  of  crowns,  which  Donatello  touched  with  his  im- 
mortalising chisel,  over  which  the  contractors  vented  their  curses  and 
Bnmi  eased  his  bile  ;  these  marbles  are  now  visible  as  mere  disjecta 
membra  in  a  church  which,  lacking  them,  has  little  to  detain  a 
traveller's  haste. 

On  the  left  hand  of  the  central  door,  as  you  enter,  Aragazzi  lies, 
in  senatorial  robes,  asleep ;  his  head  turned  slightly  to  the  right 
upon,  the  pillow,  his  hands  folded  over  his  breast.  Very  noble  are 
the  draperies,  and  dignified  the  deep  tranquillity  of  slumber.  Here, 
we  say,  is  a  good  man  fallen  upon  sleep,  awaiting  resurrection.  The 
one  commanding  theme  of  Christian  sculpture,  in  an  age  of  Pagan 
feeling,  has  been  adequately  rendered.  Bartolommeo  Aragazzi,  like 
Ilaria  del  Carretto  at  Lucca,  like  the  canopied  doges  in  S.  Zanipolo 
at  Venice,  like  the  Acciauoli  in  the  Florentine  Certosa,  like  the 
Cardinal  di  Portogallo  in  Samminiato,  is  carved  for  us  as  he  had 
been  in  life,  but  with  that  life  suspended,  its  fever  all  smoothed  out, 
its  agitations  over,  its  pettinesses  dignified  by  death.  This  mar- 
moreal repose  of  the  once  active  man  symbolises  for  our  imagination 
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the  state  into  which  he  passed  four  centuries  ago,  but  in  which, 
according  to  the  creed,  he  still  abides,  reserved  for  judgment  and 
re-incarnation.  The  flesh,  clad  with  which  he  walked  our  earth,  may 
moulder  in  the  vaults  beneath.  But  it  will  one  day  rise  again ;  and 
art  has  here  presented  it  imperishable  to  our  gaze.  This  is  how  the 
Christian  sculptors,  inspired  by  the  majestic  calm  of  classic  art,  dedi- 
cated a  Christian  to  the  genius  of  repose.  Among  the  nations  of 
antiquity  this  repose  of  death  was  eternal ;  and  being  unable  to  con- 
ceive of  a  man's  body  otherwise  than  for  ever  obliterated  by  the 
flames  of  funeral,  they  were  perforce  led  back  to  actual  life  when 
they  would  carve  his  portrait  on  a  tomb.  But  for  Christianity  the 
rest  of  the  grave  has  ceased  to  be  eternal.  Centuries  may  pass,  but 
it  must  in  the  end  be  broken.  Therefore  art  is  justified  in  showing 
us  the  man  himself  in  an  imagined  state  of  sleep.  Yet  this 
imagined  state  of  sleep  is  so  incalculably  long,  and  by  the  will  of 
God  withdrawn  from  human  prophecy,  that  the  ages  sweeping  over 
the  dead  man  before  the  trumpets  of  archangels  wake  him,  shall 
sooner  wear  away  memorial  stone  than  stir  his  slumber.  It  is  a 
slumber,  too,  unterrified,  unentertained  by  dreams.  Suspended  ani- 
mation finds  no  fuller  symbolism  than  the  sculptor  here  presents  to 
us  in  abstract  form. 

The  boys  of  Montepulciano  have  scratched  Messer  Aragazzi's 
sleeping  figure  with  grafiti  at  their  own  free  will.  Yet  they  have 
had  no  power  to  erase  the  poetry  of  Donatello's  mighty  style.  That, 
in  spite  of  Bruni's  envy,  in  spite  of  injurious  time,  in  spite  of  the 
still  worse  insult  of  the  modernised  cathedral  and  the  desecrated 
monument,  embalms  him  in  our  memory  and  secures  for  him  the 
diuturnity  for  which  he  paid  his  twenty  thousand  crowns.  Money, 
methinks,  beholding  him,  was  rarely  better  expended  on  a  similar 
ambition.  And  ambition  of  this  sort,  relying  on  the  genius  of  such 
a  master  to  give  it  wings  for  perpetuity  of  time,  is,  pace  Lionardo 
Bruni,  not  ignoble. 

Opposite  the  figure  of  Messer  Aragazzi  are  two  square  bas-reliefs 
firom  the  same  monument,  fixed  against  piers  of  the  nave.  One 
represents  Madonna  enthroned  among  worshippers  ;  members,  it  may 
be  supposed,  of  Aragazzi's  household.  Three  angelic  children,  sup- 
porting the  child  Christ  upon  her  lap,  com*plete  that  pyramidal  form 
of  composition  which  Fra  Bartolommeo  was  afterwards  to  use  with 
such  effect  in  painting.  The  other  bas-relief  shows  a  group  of  grave 
men  and  youths,  clasping  hands  with  loveliest  interlacement ;  the 
placid  sentiment  of  human  fellowship  translated  into  harmonies  of 
sculptured  form.  Children  below  run  up  to  touch  their  knees,  and 
reach  out  boyish  arms  to  welcome  them.  Two  young  men,  with  half- 
draped  busts  and  waving  hair  blown  off  their  foreheads,  anticipate 
the  type  of  adolescence  which  Andrea  del  Sarto  perfected  in  his  S. 
John.  We  might  imagine  that  this  masterly  panel  was  intended  to 
represent  the  arrival  of  Messer  Aragazzi  in  his  home.     It  is  a  scene 
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from  the  domestic  life  of  the  dead  man,  duly  subordinated  to  the 
recumbent  figure,  which,  when  the  monument  was  perfect,  would 
have  dominated  the  whole  composition. 

Nothing  in  the  range  of  Donatello's  work  surpasses  these  two 
bas-reliefs  for  harmonies  of  line  and  grouping,  for  choice  of  form,  for 
beauty  of  expression,  and  for  smoothness  of  surface-working.  The 
marble  is  of  great  delicacy,  and  is  wrought  to  a  wax-like  surface. 
At  the  high  altar  are  three  more  fragments  from  the  mutilated  tomb. 
One  is  a  long  low  frieze  of  children  bearing  garlands,  which  probably 
formed  the  base  of  Aragazzi's  monument,  and  now  serves  for  a 
pi*edella.  The  remaining  pieces  are  detached  statues  of  Fortitude 
and  Faith.  The  former  reminds  us  of  Donatello's  St.  George;  the 
latter  is  twisted  into  a  strained  attitude,  full  of  character,  but  lack- 
ing grace.  What  the  effect  of  these  emblematic  figures  would  have 
been  when  harmonised  by  the  architectural  proportions  of  the 
sepulchre,  the  repose  of  Aragazzi  on  his  sarcophagus,  the  suavity  of 
the  two  square  panels  and  the  rhythmic  beauty  of  the  frieze,  it  is 
not  easy  to  conjecture.  But  rudely  severed  from  their  surroundings, 
and  exposed  in  isolation,  one  at  each  side  of  the  altar,  they  leave  an 
impression  of  awkwai'd  discomfort  on  the  memory.  A  certain  hard- 
ness, peculiar  to  the  Florentine  manner,  is  felt  in  them.  But  this 
quality  may  have  been  intended  by  the  sculptors  for  the  sake  of 
contrast  with  what  is  eminently  graceful,  peaceful,  and  melodious  in 
the  other  fragments  of  the  ruined  masterpiece. 

At  a  certain  point  in  the  main  street,  rather  more  than  half-way 
from  the  Albergo  del  Marzocco  to  the  piazza,  a  tablet  has  been  let 
into  the  wall  upon  the  left-hand  side.  This  records  the  fact  that 
here  in  1454  was  born  Angelo  Ambrogini,  the  special  glory  of  Monte- 
pulciano,  the  greatest  classical  scholar  and  the  greatest  Italian  poet 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  is  better  known  in  the  history  of 
literature  as  Foliziano,  or  Folitianus,  a  name  he  took  from  his  native 
city,  when  he  came,  a  marvellous  boy,  at  the  age  of  ten,  to  Florence, 
and  joined  the  household  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  He  had  already 
claims  upon  Lorenzo's  hospitality.  For  his  father,  Benedetto,  by 
adopting  the  cause  of  Piero  de'  Medici  in  Montepulciano,  had  ex- 
posed himself  to  bitter  feuds  and  hatred  of  his  fellow-citizens.  To 
this  animosity  of  party  warfare  he  fell  a  victim  a  few  years  pre- 
vioubly.  We  only  know  that  he  was  murdered,  and  that  he  left  a 
helpless  widow  with  five  children,  of  whom  Angelo  was  the  eldest. 
The  Ambrogini  or  Ciui  were  a  family  of  some  importance  in  Monte- 
pulciano ;  and  their  dwelling-house  is  a  palace  of  considerable  size. 
From  its  eastern  windows  the  eye  can  sweep  that  vast  expanse  of 
country,  embracing  the  lakes  of  Thrasymene  and  Chiusi,  which  has 
been  already  described.  What  could  have  happened,  we  wonder,  if 
Messer  Benedetto,  the  learned  jurist,  had  not  espoused  the  Medicean 
cause  and  embroiled  himself  with  murderous  antagonists  ?  Would 
the  little  Angelo  have  grown  up  in  this  quiet  town,  and  practised 
law,  and  lived  and  died  a  citizen  of  Montepulciano  ?     In  that  case 
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the  lecture-rooms  of  Florence  would  never  have  echoed  to  the 
sonorous  hexameters  of  the  ^  Busticus '  and  ^  Ambra/  Italian  litera- 
ture would  have  lacked  the  *  Stanze '  and  '  Orfeo.'  European  scholar- 
ship would  have  been  defrauded  of  the  impulse  given  to  it  by  the 
'  Miscellanea.'  The  study  of  Boman  law  would  have  missed  those 
labours  on  the  Pandects,  with  which  the  name  of  Folitian  is  honour- 
ably associated.  From  the  Florentine  society  of  the  fifteenth  century 
would  have  disappeared  the  commanding  central  figure  of  humanism, 
which  now  contrasts  dramatically  with  the  stem  monastic  Prior  of  St. 
Mark.  Benedetto's  tragic  death  gave  Poliziano  to  Italy  and  to 
posterity. 

Those  who  have  a  day  to  spare  at  Montepulciano  can  scarcely 
spend  it  better  than  in  an  excursion  to  Pienza  and  San  Quirico. 
Leaving  the  city  by  the  road  which  takes  a  westerly  direction,  the 
first  object  of  interest  is  the  Church  of  San  Biagio,  placed  on  a 
fertile  plateau  immediately  underneath  the  ancient  acropolis..  It  was 
erected  by  Antonio  di  San  Gallo  in  1518,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  specimens  existing  of  the  sober  classical  style.  The  Church 
consists  of  a  Greek  square,  continued  at  the  east  end  into  a  semi- 
circular tribune,  surmounted  by  a  central  cupola,  and  flanked  by  a 
detached  bell-tower,  ending  in  a  pyramidal  spire.  The  whole  is  built 
of  solid  yellow  travertine,  a  material  which,  by  its  warmth  of  colour, 
is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  mitigates  the  mathematical  severity  of  the 
design.  Upon  entering,  we  feel  at  once  what  Albert!  called  the  music 
of  this  style ;  its  large  and  simple  harmonies  depending  for  effect 
upon  sincerity  of  plan  and  justice  of  balance.  The  square  masses  of 
the  main  building,  the  projecting  cornices  and  rounded  tribune,  meet 
together  and  soar  up  into  the  cupola ;  while  the  grand  but  austere 
proportions  of  the  arches  and  the  piers  compose  a  symphony  of  per- 
fectly concordant  lines.  The  music  is  grave  and  solemn,  architec- 
turally expressed  in  terms  of  measured  space  and  outlined  symmetry. 
The  whole  eflfect  is  that  of  one  thing  pleasant  to  look  upon,  agreeably 
appealing  to  our  sense  of  unity,  charming  us  by  grace  and  repose ; 
not  stimulative  nor  suggestive,  not  multiform  nor  mysterious.  We 
are  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  temples  imagined  by  Francesco 
Colonna,  and  figured  in  his  Hypnerotomachia  Poliphili.  One  of 
these  shrines  has,  we  feel,  come  into  actual  existence  here ;  and  the 
religious  ceremonies  for  which  it  is  adapted,  are  not  those  of  the 
Christian  worship.  Some  more  primitive,  less  spiritual  rites,  involving 
less  of  tragic  awe  and  deep-wrought  symbolism,  should  be  here  per- 
formed. It  is  better  suited  for  Polifilo's  lustration  by  Venus  Phy- 
3izoe  than  for  the  mass  on  Easter  morning.  And  in  this  respect,  the 
sentiment  of  the  architecture  is  exactly  faithful  to  that  mood  of  reli- 
gious feeling  which  appeared  in  Italy  under  the  influences  of  the 
classical  revival — when  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity  were 
blurred  with  Pantheism ;  when  Jehovah  became  Jupiter  Optimua 
Jfcutimua ;  and  Jesus  was  the  Heros  of  Calvary,  and  nuns  were 
Vvrgmes  Vestales.    In  literature  this  mood  often  strikes  us  as  insin- 
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cere  and  artificial.     But  it  admitted  of  realisation  and  showed  itself 
to  be  profoundly  felt  in  architecture. 

After  leaving  Madonna  di  San  Biagio^  the  road  strikes  at  once 
into  an  open  country,  expanding  on  the  right  towards  the  woody 
ridge  of  Monte  Fallonica,  on  the  left  toward  Cetona  and  Badicofani^ 
with  Monte  Amiata  full  in  front — its  double  crest  and  long  volcanic 
slope  recalling  Etna ;  the  belt  of  embrowned  forest  on  its  flank,  made 
luminous  by  sunlight.  Far  away  stretches  the  Sienese  Maremma ; 
Siena  dimly  visible  upon  her  gentle  hill ;  and  still  beyond,  the  pyramid 
of  Volterra,  huge  and  cloud-like,  piled  against  the  sky.  The  road,  as 
is  almost  invariable  in  this  district,  keeps  to  the  highest.line  of  ridges, 
winding  much,  and  following  the  dimplings  of  the  earthy  hiUs.  Here 
and  there  a  solitary  castello,  rusty  with  old  age,  and  turned  into  a 
farm,  juts  into  picturesqueness  from  some  point  of  vantage  on  a 
moimd  surrounded  with  green  tillage.  But  soon  the  dull  and 
intolerable  crcto,  ash-grey  earth,  without  a  vestige  of  vegetation, 
furrowed  by  rain,  and  desolately  breaking  into  gullies,  swallows  up 
variety  and  charm.  It  is  difl&cult  to  believe  that  this  creia  of  Southern 
Tuscany,  which  has  all  the  appearance  of  barrenness,  and  is  a  positive 
deformity  in  the  landscape,  can  be  really  fruitful.  Yet  we  are  fre- 
quently being  told  that  it  only  needs  assiduous  labour  to  render  it 
enormously  productive. 

When  we  reached  Pienza  we  were  already  in  the  middle  of  a 
country  without  cultivation,  abandoned  to  the  marl.  It  is  a  little 
place,  perched  upon  the  ledge  of  a  long  sliding  hill,  which  commands 
the  vale  of  Orcia  ;  Monte  Amiata  soaring  in  aerial  majesty  beyond. 
Its  old  name  was  Gosignano.  But  it  had  the  honour  of  giving  birth 
to  ^neas  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  who,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Papacy 
and  had  assumed  the  title  of  Pius  II.,  determined  to  transform  and 
dignify  his  native  village,  and  to  call  it  after  his  own  name.  From 
that  time  forward  Gosignano  has  been  known  as  Pienza. 

Pius  II.  succeeded  efiectually  in  leaving  his  mark  upon  the  town* 
And  this  forms  its  main  interest  at  the  present  time.  We  see  in 
Pienza  how  the  most  active-minded  and  intelligent  man  of  his 
epoch,  the  representative  genius  of  Italy  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  commanding  vast  wealth  and  the  Pontifical  prestige,  worked 
out  his  whim  of  city-building.  The  experiment  had  to  be  made 
upon  a  small  scale ;  for  Pienza  was  then  and  was  destined  to  remain 
a  village.  Yet  here,  upon  this  miniature  piazza — in  modem  as  in 
ancient  Italy  the  meeting-point  of  civic  life,  the  forum — ^we  find  a 
cathedral,  a  palace  of  the  bishop,  a  palace  of  the  feudal  lord,  and  a 
palace  of  the  commime,  arranged  upon  a  well-considered  plan,  and 
executed  after  one  design  in  a  consistent  style.  The  religious, 
municipal,  signorial,  and  ecclesiastical  functions  of  the  little  town 
are  centralised  around  the  open  market-place,  in  which  the  common 
people  transacted  business  and  discussed  affairs.  Pius  entrusted 
the  realisation  of  his  scheme  to  a  Florentine  architect ;  whether 
Bernardo  Rossellino,  or  a  certain  Bernardo  di  Lorenzo,  is  still  nncer- 
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tain.  The  same  artist,  working  in  the  flat  manner  of  Florentine 
domestic  architecture,  with  rusticated  basements,  rounded  windows 
and  bold  projecting  cornices — the  manner  which  is  so  nobly  illus- 
trated by  the  Bucellai  and  Strozzi  palaces  at  Florence — executed 
also  for  Pius  the  monumental  Palazzo  Piccolomini  at  Siena.  It  is  a 
great  misfortune  for  the  group  of  buildings  he  designed  at  Pienza, 
that  they  are  huddled  together  in  close  quarters  on  a  square  too 
small  for  their  eflFect.  A  want  of  space  is  peculiarly  injurious  to  the 
architecture  of  this  date,  1462,  which,  itself  geometrical  and  spatial, 
demands  a  certain  harmony  and  liberty  in  its  surroundings,  a  proper^ 
tion  between  the  room  occupied  by  each  building  and  the  masses  of  the 
edi6ce.  The  style  is  severe  and  prosaic.  Those  charming  episodes 
and  accidents  of  fancy,  in  which  the  Gothic  style  and  the  style  of  the 
earlier  Lombard  Renaissance  abounded,  are  wholly  wanting  to  the 
rigid,  mathematical,  hard-headed  genius  of  the  Florentine  quattro- 
cento. Pienza,  therefore,  disappoints  us.  Its  heavy  palace  frontis- 
pieces shut  the  spirit  up  in  a  tight  box.  We  seem  imable  to  breathe, 
and  lack  that  element  of  life  and  picturesqueness  which  the  splendid 
retinues  of  nobles  in  the  age  of  Pinturicchio  might  have  added  to 
the  now  forlorn  piazza. 

Yet  the  material  is  a  fine  warm  travertine,  mellowing  to  dark  red, 
brightening  to  golden,  with  some  details,  especially  the  tower  of  the 
Palazzo  Comunale,  in  red  brick.  This  building,  by  the  way,  is  imi- 
tated in  miniature  from  that  of  Florence.  The  cathedral  is  a  small 
church  of  three  aisles,  equally  high,  ending  in  what  the  French 
would  call  a  chevet.  Pius  had  observed  this  plan  of  construction 
somewhere  in  Austria,  and  commanded  his  architect,  Bernardo,  to 
observe  it  in  his  plan.  He  was  attracted  by  the  facilities  for  win- 
dow-lighting which  it  offered ;  and  what  is  very  singular,  he  provided 
by  the  Bull  of  his  foundation  for  keeping  the  walls  of  the  interior 
free  from  frescoes  and  other  coloured  decorations.  The  result  is  that, 
though  the  interior  effect  is  pleasing,  the  church  presents  a  frigid 
aspect  to  eyes  familiarised  with  warmth  of  tone  in  other  buildings 
of  that  period.  The  details  of  the  columns  and  friezes  are  classical; 
and  the  fa9ade,  strictly  corresponding  to  the  structure,  and  very 
honest  in  its  decorative  elements,  is  also  of  the  earlier  Senaissance 
style.     But  the  vaulting  and  some  of  the  windows  are  pointed. 

The  Palazzo  Piccolomini,  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Daomo,  is  a  vast  square  edifice.  The  walls  are  flat  and  even,  pierced 
at  regular  intervals  with  windows,  except  upon  tl^e  south-west  side, 
where  the  rectangular  design  is  broken  by  a  noble  double  Loggiata, 
gallery  rising  above  gallery — serene  curves  of  arches,  grandly  pro- 
portioned colunms,  massive  balustrades,  a  spacious  corridor,  a  roomy 
vaulting — opening  out  upon  the  palace  garden,  and  offering  fair 
prospect  over  the  wooded  heights  of  Castiglione  and  Bocca  d'Orcia, 
up  to  Badicofani  and  shadowy  Amiata.  It  was  in  these  double  tiers 
of  ^^eries,  in  the  garden  beneath  and  in  the  open  inner  square  of 
the  palazzo,  that  the  great  life  of  Italian  aristocracy  displayed  itself. 
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Foiir  centuries  ago  these  spaces,  now  so  desolate  in  their  immensity, 
echoed  to  the  tread  of  serving- men,  the  songs  of  pages ;  horse-hoofs 
struck  upon  the  pavement  of  the  court ;  spurs  jingled  on  the  stair- 
cases ;  the  brocaded  trains  of  ladies  sweeping  from  their  chambers 
rustled  on  the  marbles  of  the  loggia ;  knights  let  their  hawks  fly 
from  the  garden-parapets  ;  cardinals  and  abbreviators  gathered  round 
the  doors  from  which  the  Pope  would  issue,  when  he  rose  from  his 
siesta  to  take  the  cool  of  evening  in  those  airy  colonnades.  How 
impossible  it  is  to  realise  that  scene  amid  this  solitude  !  The  palazzo 
still  belongs  to  the  Piccolomini  family.  But  it  has  fallen  into  some- 
thing worse  than  ruin — the  squalor  of  half-starved  existence,  shorn 
of  all  that  justified  its  grand  proportions.  Partition-walls  have  been 
run  up  across  its  halls  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  contracted 
modern  customs.  Nothing  remains  of  the  original  decorations  ex- 
cept one  carved  chimney-piece,  an  emblazoned  shield,  and  a  frescoed 
portrait  of  the  founder.  All  moveable  treasures  have  been  made 
away  with.  And  yet  the  carved  heraldics  of  the  exterior,  the  coat  of 
Piccolomini,  *  argent  on  a  cross  azure,  five  crescents  or,'  the  Papal 
ensigns,  keys,  and  tiara,  and  the  monogram  of  Pius,  prove  that  this 
country  dwelling  of  a  Pope  must  once  have  been  rich  in  details  be- 
fitting its  magnificence.  With  the  exception  of  the  very  small 
portion  reserved  for  the  Signori,  when  they  visit  Pienza,  the  palace 
has  become  a  granary  for  country  produce  in  a  starveling  land. 
There  was  one  redeeming  point  about  it  to  my  mind.  That  was  the 
handsome  young  man,  with  earnest  Tuscan  eyes  and  a  wonderfully 
sweet  voice,  the  servant  of  the  Piccolomini  family,  who  lives  here 
with  his  crippled  father,  and  who  showed  us  over  the  apartments. 

We  left  Pienza  and  drove  on  to  San  Quirico,  through  the  same 
wrinkled  wilderaess  of  marl ;  wasteful,  uncultivated,  bate  to  every 
wind  that  blows.  A  cruel  blast  was  sweeping  from  the  sea,  and 
Monte  Amiata  darkened  with  rain  clouds.  Still  the  pictures,  which 
formed  themselves  at  intervals,  as  we  wound  along  these  barren  ridges, 
were  very  fair  to  look  upon,  especially  one,  not  far  from  San  Quirico. 
It  had  for  foreground  a  stretch  of  tilth — olive-trees,  honeysuckle 
hedges,  and  cypresses.  Beyond  soared  Amiata  in  all  its  breadth  and 
blue  air-blackness,  bearing  on  its  mighty  flanks  the  broken  cliffs  and 
tufted  woods  of  Castiglione  and  the  Kocca  d'Orcia ;  eagles'  nests 
emerging  from  a  fertile  valley-champaign,  into  which  the  eye  was 
led  for  rest.  It  so  chanced  that  a  band  of  simlight,  escaping  from 
filmy  clouds,  touched  this  picture  with  silvery  greys  and  soft  greens 
— a  suffusion  of  vaporous  radiance,  which  made  it  for  one  moment  a 
Claude  landscape. 

San  Quirico  was  keeping  festa.  The  streets  were  crowded  with 
healthy  handsome  men  and  women  from  the  contado.  This  village  lies 
on  the  edge  of  a  great  oasis  in  the  Sienese  desert — an  oasis,  formed  by 
the  waters  of  the  Orcia  and  Asso  sweeping  down  to  join  Ombrone,  and 
stretching  on  to  Montalcino.  We  put  up  at  the  sign  of  the  *  Two 
Hares,'  where  a  notable  housewife  gave  us  a  dinner  of  all  we  could 
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desire :  frittata  di  cervellej  good  fish,  roast  lamb  stuffed  with  rose- 
mary, salad  and  cheese,  with  excellent  wine  and  black  coffee,  at  the 
rate  of  three  lire  a  head. 

The  attraction  to  San  Quirico  is  its  gem-like  little  coUegiata,  a 
Lombard  church  of  the  ninth  century,  with  carved  portals  of  the 
thirteenth.  It  is  built  of  golden  travertine ;  some  details  in  brown 
sandstone.  The  western  and  southern  portals  have  pillars  resting  on 
the  backs  of  lions.  On  the  western  side  these  pillars  are  four  slender 
columns,  linked  by  snake-like  ligatures.  On  the  southern  side  they 
consist  of  two  carved  figures — possibly  St.  John  and  the  Archangei 
Michael.  There  is  great  freedom  and  beauty  in  these  statues,  as  also 
in  the  lions  which  support  them,  recalling  the  early  French  and 
German  manner.  In  addition,  one  finds  the  usual  Lombard  gro- 
tesques— two  sea-monsters,  biting  each  other ;  harpy-birds  ;  a  dn^on 
with  a  twisted  tail ;  little  men  grinning  and  squatting  in  adaptation 
to  coigns  and  angles  of  the  windows.  The  toothed  and  chevron 
patterns  of  the  north  are  quaintly  blent  with  rude  acanthus  scrolls 
and  classical  egg-mouldings.  Over  the  western  porch  is  a  Gothic  rose 
window.  Altogether  this  church  must  be  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
curious  specimens  of  that  hybrid  architecture,^fusing  and  appropria- 
ting different  manners,  which  perplexes  the  student  in  Central  Italy* 
It  seems  strangely  out  of  place  in  Tuscany.  Yet,  if  what  one  reads 
of  Toscanella,  a  village  between  Viterbo  and  Orbetello  be  true,  there 
exist  examples  of  a  similar  &ntastic  Lombard  style  even  lower  down. 
The  interior  was  most  disastrously  gutted  and  ^  restored '  in  173 1 : 
its  open  wooden  roof  masked  by  a  false  stucco  vaulting.  A  few  relics, 
spared  by  the  eighteenth  century  Vandals,  show  that  the  church  was 
once  rich  in  antique  curiosities.  A  marble  knight  in  armour  lies  on 
his  back,  half  hidden  by  the  pulpit  stairs.  And  in  the  choir  are 
half  a  dozen  rarely  beautiful  panels  of  tarsia,  executed  in  a  bold 
style  and  on  a  large  scale.  One  design — a  man  throwing  his  face 
back,  and  singing,  while  he  plays  a  mandoline,  with  long  thick  hair 
and  fanciful  beretta ;  behind  him  a  fine  line  of  cypress  and  other 
trees — struck  me  as  singularly  lovely.  In  another  I  noticed  a  branch 
of  peach,  broad  leaves  and  ripe  fruit,  not  only  drawn  with  remark- 
able grace  and  power,  but  so  modelled  as  to  stand  out  with  the 
roundbaess  of  reality. 

The  whole  drive  of  three  hours  back  to  Montepulciano  was  one 
long  banquet  of  inimitable  distant  views.  Next  morning,  having  to 
take  farewell  of  the  place,  we  climbed  to  the  Castello,  or  arx  of  the 
old  city.  It  is  a  ruined  spot,  outside  the  present  walls,  upon  the 
southern  slope,  where  there  is  now  a  fiurm,  and  a  fair  space  of  short 
Isheep-cropped  turf,  very  green  and  grassy,  and  gemmed  with  little 
pink  geraniums  as  in  England  in  such  places.  The  waUs  of  the  old 
castle,  overgrown  with  ivy,  are  broken  down  to  their  foundations. 
This  may  possibly  have  been  done  when  Montepulciano  was  dis- 
mantled by  the  Sienese  in  1232.  At  that  date  the  Commune  suc- 
cumbed to  its  more  powerful  neighbours.     The  half  of  its  inhabitants 
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were  murdered,  and  its  fortifications  were  destroyed.  Such  epigpdes 
are  common  enough  in  the  history  of  that  internecine  struggle  for 
existence  between  the  Italian  municipalities,  which  preceded  the 
more  famous  strife  of  Gnelfs  and  Ghibellines.  Stretched  upon  the 
smooth  turf  of  the  CasteUo,  we  bade  adieu  to  the  divine  landscape 
bathed  in  light  and  mountain  air — ^to  Thrasymene  and  Chiiisi  and 
Cetona ;  to  Amiata,  Pienza,  and  San  Quirico  ;  to  Montalcino  and  the 
mountains  of  Volterra ;  to  Siena  and  Cortona ;  and,  closer,  to  Monte 
Fallonica,  Madonna  di  Biagio,  the  house-roofs  and  the  Palazzo  tower 
of  Montepulciano 

J.  A.  Stmonds. 
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How  Gilbert  Sherard  fared  in  the  Flood. 

Chaptek  I. 

THE   FLOOD   AND   GILBEBT  SHEBABD. 

IT  bad  rained  all  day  and  all  night,  and  on  the  day  before  and  the 
day  before  that — ^a  steady,  heavy  downpour,  with  scarcely  any 
intermission*  It  was  the  culmination  of  nearly  a  month  of  wet 
weather  of  the  worst  kind — dull,  persevering,  continuous — and  the 
waters  were  ^  out '  all  over  the  country ;  such  a  flood  had  scarcely 
been  known  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  slow  moving  river,  hemmed 
in  with  low  hiUs  on  either  hand,  was  fed  by  persistent  supplies  from 
the  high-gathering  grounds  of  the  rain  above,  while  the  egress  &om 
the  district  was  stopped  by  the  weir  of  a  mill  below,  which  dammed 
back  the  water  on  the  unlucky  dwellers  along  its  course.  It  was  a 
perpetually  recurring  grievance,  but  as  hopeless  in  the  eyes  of  the 
neighbourhood  as  the  weather  itself.  It  had  been  so  always  and 
always  would  be. 

Long  lines  of  level  bright  water  had  taken  the  place  of  the 'plain 
of  dark  green  meadows,  it  covered  the  roads,  the  ditches,  the  lower 
part  of  the  hedges,  smoothing  over  the  rough  places  and  all  the 
smaller  variations  of  the  ground  into  one  flat  white  surface,  re- 
flecting the  dull  leaden  sky  and  the  dull  drifting  clouds,  which  hung 
heavily  or  were  driven  by  the  wind,  as  the  only  change  for  the  last 
month. 

A  solitary  old  farmhouse,  backed  by  a  group  of  tall  elms,  stood 
not  far  from  what  in  ordinary  times  was  the  river,  but  which  now 
looked  like  a  large  lake.  The  deep  purple  shadows  of  the  red  brick, 
the  roofs  hipped  at  the  end,  and  variegated  with  yellow  lichen,  the 
little  dormer  gables  on  the  sides  looked  warm  and  comfortable  in 
ordinary  times,  but  now,*  up  to  its  knees  in  watter,  'twere  soppy  and 
soaken  and  sodden  to  no  end,'  as  old  Esau  the  carter  observed,  with 
the  usual  alliterative  ring  of  the  coimtry  dialect. 

A  row  of  draggled  fowls  were  sitting  disconsolately  on  the  top 
rail  of  a  submerged  fence,  the  low-lying  farmyard  was  almost  under 
water,  and  a  couple  of  cows  stood  drenched  on  the  only  place  left 
dry  in  the  sea  of  mud.  There  was  something  aggravating  in  the 
unfeeling  enjoyment  of  half  a  dozen  white  ducks,  which,  looking 
cleaner  and  brisker  even  than  usual,  were  swimming  merrily  over  the 
drowned  land  in  all  directions,  the  only  living  things  which  did  not 
sufier,  and  who  were  comfortably  insensible  to  the  sufierings  of  others. 
The  afternoon  was  beginning  to  close  in ;  there  had  been  a  lull  in  the 
rain,  but  now  the  drizzle  seemed  to  increase. 
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*Them  horses  mun  come  out  to-night,'  said  their  young  master, 
Gilbert  Sherard,  looking  dolefully  up  at  the  sky ;  '  there's  more  rain 
in  yon  clouds,  and  no  telling  how  high  flood  will  rise  afore  marnin'. 
Where's  Esau  ? '  He  holloaed  again  and  again,  but  no  Esau  was  to 
be  seen,  and  no  answer  came  to  his  repeated  calls.  '  An  old  rascal ! 
he's  stopped  at  the  "  Lone  Tree  "  and  been  overtaken,  I'll  be  bound, 
and  we  in  such  straits,  wi'  scarce  a  mossel  o'  coal  left-  i'  the  house,'  he 
muttered* 

^  Maybe  father  couldna  get  through  the  ford  wi'  watter  risin' 
this  fashion,'  said  the  cartePs  boy,  a  bright,  open-faced,  pleasant- 
looking  lad  about  twelve  years  old,  but  small  of  his  age*  ^  He'll  be 
here  d'rectly,  suref^,'  he  added,  anxiously  contradictiug  himself,  as 
he  watched  the  bit  of  lonely  road  which  was  in  sight  over  the  low 
rise,  but  his  tone  was  not  a  hopeful  one. 

Crilbert  did  not  answer,  but  splashing  ankle-deep  across  the  yard 
he  opened  a  stable  door  with  some  difficulty,  for  it  stood  several 
inches  in  the  water,  took  down  a  couple  of  halters,  and  led  out 
the  two  remaining  raw-boned,  gaunt-looking,  grey  cart-horses,  one 
after  the  other. 

*  Come  here,  thou  little  chap,'  said  he ;  and  taking  the  boy  by  the 
legs  he  lifted  him  up  high  enough  to  enable  him  to  scramble  on  to 
the  neck  of  one  of  the  great  ung^unly  beasts.  ^  See,  thee  mun  tramp 
off  wi'  em  to  Farmer  Booth's  up  at  Ashtree  Hill.  He  telled  me 
he'd  tak'  horses  in  to-night  if  we  was  druv  hard  wi'  the  watter.  A 
pretty  fellow  thee  feyther  is  for  to  leave  his  work  to  a  little  chap 
like  thee,  and  him  knowing  how  all  is  exact,  and  gone  sin'  nine 
o'clock  this  marnin',  and  how  we  should  be  put  to  it  to  send  off  the 
nags  and  fettle  the  beasts  and  a'  I 

The  boy  disappeared  in  the  thick  foggy  air,  riding  one  of  his 
charges  and  leading  the  other,  looking  like  a  fly  on  an  elephant ;  but 
the  despised  agricultural  labourer  is  shrewd  enough  to  do  his  own 
work  well,  he  has  an  instinct  for  horses  from  his  earliest  years,  and 
can  be  trusted  to  guide  and  care  for  them  at  an  age  when  he  looks 
hardly  able  to  do  more  than  see  to  himself.  The  big  beasts  plashed 
noisily  through  the  flood,  flinging  the  water  round  their  rough  heels 
as  though  they  rather  enjoy^  it,  and  Gilbert  stood  for  a  moment 
looking  after  them  and  their  boy  rider,  and  then  turned  into  the 
riek  yturd,  where  his  brother  was  cutting  locks  of  hay  out  of  the 
drenched  rick,  to  carry  to  some  wretched  cows  who  were  starving  on 
a  higher  bit  of  ground,  now  an  island  in  the  lake,  which  had  once 
been  the  meadow  by  the  river. 

^  If  it's  to  go  on  like  this,  what  air  we  to  do  ?  and  a'  that  nice 
hay  as  we  should  ha'  sold  just  cuttin'  up  to  keep  them  beasts  alive  as 
canna  get  their  own  livin'  off  the  land  under  watter  I  It's  just  ruin 
starin'  us  i'  th'  face,'  said  George,  when,  having  <  suppered  up '  the 
cows,  the  two  broUiers  walked  drearily  into  the  old  f&rmhouse 
kitchen.  The  floor  was  scarcely  now  above  the  level  of  the  flood, 
and  so  muddy  with  the  wet  which  was  oozing  in,  that  a  coal  from  the 
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low  fire  on  the  hearth  hissed,  when  it  fell  out  on  the  uneven  brick 
pavement,  as  if  into  a  pool. 

Gilbert  thrust  his  hands  deep  into  his  pockets  in  silence,  but  he 
groaned  inwardly  as  he  stood  looking  at  the  dull  grate.  There  was 
more  dependent  for  him  than  for  his  brother  on  the  success  of  the 
farm.  They  had  both  embarked  all  their  small  capital  in  it  after 
the  death  of  their  father,  knowing  but  little  about  farming,  and 
Gilbert  had  hoped  to  bring  home  a  wife  as  soon  as  their  fortunes  per- 
mitted it.  But  now  in  that  pocket  lay  a  letter  he  had  just  received 
from  the  father  of  his  lady  love,  a  tiiriving  tradesman,  somewhat 
close-fisted,  belonging  to  a  little  town  some  twenty  miles  distant, 
which  was  to  break  off  the  engagement.  <  It  did  not  seem  likely,' 
Mr.  Clowes  wrote,  *  that  Mr.  Gilbert  would  be  able  to  win  through 
such  a  season ;  he  was  in  debt  already,  and  Mr.  Clowes  did  not  choose 
that  his  Bosy,  brought  up  as  she  had  been  to  all  sorts  of  comfort, 
should  risk  such  ways ;  besides,  the  Low  Lees  was  a  dairy  farm,  and 
sheM  always  said  as  how  she  wouldn't  marry  into  butter,  petticklar 
after  what  Mr.  Gilbert  had  said  to  her,  Tuesday  was  a  sennit.' 
Gilbert  had  had  a  sharp  quarrel  with  Bosy  the  last  time  they  had 
met ;  he  had  been  very  angry  at  her  open  flirtation  with  a  linendraper 
rival,  *  in  a  very  genteel  way '  as  was  perpetually  thrown  in  his  teeth 
by  her  relations,  and  she  had  been  exceedingly  cool  in  her  replies  to 
his  invectives.  The  consciousness  of  the  state  of  his  affairs  had 
made  him  sharper  perhaps  than  he  quite  knew,  and  not  a  little 
touchy  as  to  any  sign  of  a  desire  to  throw  him  overboard. 

*  Sam's  my  cousin  only  twice  removed  1 '  said  Bosy  at  last,  angrily, 
'  and  I'll  talk  to  him  as  long  as  ever  I've  a  mind  to.  And  if  you're 
for  to  come  down  on  me  like  that  there,  afore  you're  my  master, 
pretty  times  there'd  be  when  you  is  I  So  we'd  best  have  done  wi'  it 
now  while  there's  time,  Mr.  Gilbert ;  that's  what  /  seem  to  think  ! ' 

He  had  replied  angrily,  and  they  had  parted  with  no  softening  on 
either  side.  Old  Clowes's  letter  was  only  what  he  felt  he  might 
have  expected,  but  it  was  none  the  less  bitter  for  that. 

*  Bosy's  got  her  way  in  it,'  thought  he :  *  them  girls  is  all  alike — 
very  pretty  in  the  sunshine,  and  as  sweet  as  honey  when  all's  on  the 
smooth;  but  they  can't  stand  storm  nor  wintry  weather.  "No, 
thank  you,  sir,"  says  they ;  "  them's  not  my  bargains  I  " ' 

His  dismal  reverie  was  interrupted  by  his  brother,  who  dropped 
into  the  settle  in  the  great  old  chimney  comer  with  a  grim  laugh. 
^  I  tell  'ee  what,  the  weather's  enow  to  wash  the  very  heart  out  of  a 
man,  that's  what  it  is ;  we  canna  put  ought  intil  the  land  wi'  the 
ground  so  sodden,  and  it  stands  to  reason  we  shanna  get  nought  out 
o'  it,  and  rent  and  taxes  and  livin'  and  a'  to  come  with  crops  that 
ain't  to  be  had,  and  that's  a  pretty  look-out  I  I  say,  Molly,  you'd 
best  make  haste.  I  be  half  clemmed,  and  wet  up  to  th'  knees  all 
day  like.  Don't  ye  set  it  out  there,  girl  I '  he  called  to  a  slatternly 
maid  who  began  to  serve  up  some  exceedingly  ill-cooked  bagon  and 
Ko.  627  (ko,  czltii.  k.  fl.)  T 
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greens  on  the' three-legged  round  table  without  a  taWecloth,  flanking 
it  with  a  hard  lump  of  cheese  and  harder  bread. 

Gilbert  stood  looking  at  the  unsavoxuy  mess  with  much  distaste, 
while  his  hungry  brother  disposed  of  a  large  plateful. 

*  If  ye  donna  eat,  ye  canna  work,  man  ;  so  ye'd  best  set  to,'  said 
George,  at  length,  with  his  mouth  full. 

*  Haven't  ye  got  a  sup  o'  milk  ? '  inquired  Gilbert  of  the  red-haired, 
heavy-handed  Molly. 

^The  milk's  all  gone  sour,  and  the  cows  didn't  give  scarce  none, 
and  it's  been  all  took  up  for  the  butter,'  replied  Molly  imgraciously. 
Any  contradictory  reasons  did  for  '  Mr.  Gilbert '  in  her  opinion. 

'  Things  wouldn't  ha'  been  so  wretched  if  I'd  got  Rosy  here,' 
thought  Gilbert  to  himself.  *  But  it  ay  n't  just  the  sort  o'  place  for 
to  bring  her  to,  as  has  been  used  to  all  conveniences,  that's  certain ! 
Her  father  and  she's  in  the  right,  maybe,  to  break  it  off;  it's  conmion 
sense,  everybody  '11  tell  'em  so,  let  alone  that  Sam  1 '  and  he  put  the 
last  spoonfiil  of  the  tea  left  in  the  tea-chest  into  the  half-tepid  water 
supplied  by  Molly,  and  stirred  it  savagely.  *  Can't  ye  gie  me  even  a 
sup  o'  hot  watter  ?  and  biling  it  in  the  skillet  too  1 '  ^  said  he. 

*Kittle's  broke,  and  there's  scarce  no  coal  not  left,  and  Esau 
not  come  back  wi'  none  fresh,  and  gone  this  six  hours,'  she  pronounced 
sententiously. 

*  I  mun  be  off  and  look  arter  that  ne'er-do-weel,  or  we  shall  lose 
the  nag  and  cart  and  coal  altogether,'  said  Gilbert,  starting  up,  after 

'  swallowing  his  tea.  '  Maybe  he's  stuck  at  the  ford,  as  the  boy  says. 
I  canha  be  wetter  nor  I  am,  that's  one  comfort,'  he  went  on, 
laughing  drearily,  as  he  glanced  at  his  muddy  coat,  his  leggings 
soaked  up  to  the  thighs.  Anything,  however,  was  better  than  sitting 
still,  brooding  over  his  woes,  and  the  helpless  condition  of  the  farm 
before  the  subtle  enemy  which  was  hemming  them  in  on  all  sides, 
^nd  gradually,  as  he  said  himself,  *  choking  them  off  the  place.' 

He  reached  the  top  of  the  little  rise,  and  strained  his  eyes  out 
into  the  deepening  November  mists,  but  there  was  nothing  in  sight 
along  the  half-submerged  road.  Far  and  wide  as  his  eyes  could 
reach,  stretched  the  plain  of  water,  like  an  inland  sea,  for  miles. 
The  reflections  of  the  trees  sunk  *  up  to  their  knees '  in  the  flood,  fell 
long  and  black  on  the  trembling  siuface  of  the  waste  of  waters,  broken 
here  and  there  by  little  islands  of  dry  land,  once  the  upper  part  of  the 
meadows,  Where  the  melancholy-looking  cows  and  sheep  had  tak^i 
refuge,  or  isolating  a  cottage  from  all  communication  with  the  oute^f 
world  except  by  wading  over  ankle-deep.  It  had  ceased  raining  ioi 
the  moment,  but  a  few  long,  angry,  red  streaks  in  the  horizon  seemed 
x)nly  to^  make  the  greyft  and  blacks^  look  colder  and  bleaker  in  the 
landscape.  He  plodded  on  a  eouple  of  miles  to  a  much  dreaded  finrd, 
where  the  rush  of  the  Water  was  always  dangerous  when  its  depth 
concealed  thd  landmarks  of  the  road.     Besides  which,  there  was  known 
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to  be  a  deep  hole  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  a  little  below,  where  a 
couple  of  Cromwell's  troopers  were  traditionally  said  to  have  been 
drowned,  and  a  man  and  horse  had  been  lost  in  somewhat  later  days. 
Twenty  years  ago  there  was  seldom  a  bridge  to  be  found  where  a 
ford  existed.     Still  no  cart  and  no  Esau  were  to  be  seen. 

^  As  lief  go  forwards  as  backwards,'  said  Grilbert,  disconsolately,  as 
he  prepared  to  cross  the  long  *  stick  bridge,'  now  submerged  at  both 
ends,  for  ten  or  twenty  yards,  so  that  he  had  to  wade  into  quite  deep 
water  before  he  could  reach  the  treacherous,  wohn-eaten,  slimy  planks, 
supported  by  frail  posts,  which  constituted  the  passage,  and  now  shook 
in  the  rapid  flow  of  the  water.  An  empty,  horseless  waggon  stood 
on  the  further  edge,  half  in  the  river,  which  had  been  evidently  aban- 
doned till  easier  times  by  the  owner,  who  had  ridden  away  with  the 
horses ;  otherwise  Gilbert  met  scarcely  any  thing  or  body  as  he  plashed 
on.  At  length  he  reached  a  small  town,  built,  with  strange  perversity, 
chiefly  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  close  to  the  water,  instead  of  on 
the  higher,  safer  ground  above.  A  stream  was  now  running  rapidly 
through  the  lower  streets,  and  a  small  boat  was  punting  &om  house 
to  house.  The  coal  yard,  and  a  ^  public,'  where  the  delinquent  Esau 
was  probably  to  be  found,  lay  at  the  further  side  of  the  town  end,  and 
Gilbert  shouted  to  the  boatman,  ^  Gie  us  a  cast ;  I  want  to  get  to  the 
wharf.' 

*  The  stream  do  run  most  uncommon  hard  to-night,'  answered 
the  man,  bringing  his  rickety  little  craft  as  near  as  he  could  to  the 
bank.  As  the  boat  passed  on,  Gilbert  could  look  into  the  discon- 
solate dwellings  where  the  oozy  slime  was  swaying  in  and  out  of 
the  doorways.  ^  Folks  has  a  took  to  the  upper  stories  this  week  past, 
cooking  and  sleeping  and  a',  and  a  precious  tight  fit  for  most  on 
'em  too,  with  scarce  a  grate  upstairs  in  some  o'  th'  houses,'  isaid  the 
boatman,  as  he  deposited  his  fare  on  an  open  green  space,  with  houses 
set  at  aU  sorts  of  angles,  near  a  brook  which  ran  down  the  middle 
to  join  the  river  below,  and,  overflowing,  seemed  intent  on  doing  as 
niuch  mischief  as  its  small  powers  admitted. 

^  m  first  go  up  and  see  if  Mrs.  Seddon  have  a  heerd  anytbink  of 
the  Clowes  afore  I  go  forward ;  maybe  she  may  know  summat,'  said 
Gilbert,  to  himself,  stopping  before  a  very  old  half-timbered  house, 
on  a  green  slope  close  to  the  river,  standing  alone  among  some 
shabby  laurels  and  rather  untidy  sheds.  He  rapped  at  the  door, 
trhich  was  opened  by  a  very  pretty  girl,  dressed  with  more  flounces 
and  furbelows  than  quite  sidted  the  weather  or  the  dwelling.  With 
Tather  an  aflfeoted,  lively,  conscious  manner,  she  began,  ^  What  I  Mr. 
Gilbert,  who'd  ha'  thought  o'  seeing  you  to-day  ? ' 

^  Rosy  I '  cried  he,  in  great  amaze,  ^  what,  are  yoM  here  ? ' 

^  And  why  not  ? '  answered  she,  bridling  and  mincing  ad  she  walked 
before  him  into  an  empty  stone  flagged  parlour  on  Uie  left  of  the 
plissage,  very  scantily  furnished. 

'I  didn't  know  you  was  in  town,  that's  all,'  said  he,  gloomily,  as 
he  paused 'at  the  door,  and  looked  down  at  his  own  muddy  condi- 
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tion.  *  I  ayn't  fit  for  to  come  in  nowheres.  Fm  too  dirty  and  too 
dripping  for  such  fine  folk ; '  and  he  l6oked  at  her  smartness  half 
admiringly,  and  half  angrily,  *  And  I'm  fit  for  nothing  neither, — that's 
what  it  is ;  Fm  well  nigh  heartbroke,'  he  added,  almost  fiercely.  *  We 
shanna  overget  such  a  run  o'  ill  luck  as  this,  not  by  no  means,  and 
yer  father's  quite  right,  no  doubt,  when  he's  wrote  to  say  he  won't  gie 
ye  to  a  ruined  man.  So  what's  the  useo'  my  comin'  in,  after  all  as  has 
been  said  and  done  ? ' 

'  You're  most  wonderful  ready  for  to  take  his  word  for  it  and  be 
off,  to  be  sure,'  answered  the  girl,  kindling,  and  losing  her  affected 
manner  ;  ^  you  might  ha'  wait^  till  so  be  I'd  spoke  myself  and  set  ye 
firee,  I  take  it  I  I  wants  to  keep  no  man  on  as  doesn't  want  to  keep 
me,  I'd  let  you  know  that,  Mr.  Gilbert !  And  so  that  little  matter's 
settled,  and  now  ye  may  go  as  soon  as  ye  please,  and  sooner  too ! ' 
she  ended  angrily,  her  colour  rising,  and  her  bright  eyes  sparkling 
with  annoyance. 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  with  a  serious,  passionate  affec- 
tion, which  would  have  moved  her  deeply  at  another  time  ;  but  she 
was  vexed  and  hurt,  and  intent  on  not  showing  any  superfluous 
emotion  on  her  own  side,  and  refused  to  see  the  feeling  on  his. 

She  had  come  to  the  little  to>vn  on  purpose  to  try  and  see  G-ilbert, 
and  tell  him  she  should  hold  to  her  word  in  spite  of  her  father's  pro- 
hibition and  her  own  flights  of  naughtiness  and  temper  in  the  past. 
She  had  rehearsed  the  whole  scene  within  herself — ^what  he  would  say 
about  Sam  Churchill,  how  he  would  look,  and,  above  all,  how  shz 
should  look,  and  how  she  should  end  by  making  an  amends,  without  at 
all  acknowledging  that  she  had  been  in  the  wrong — a  feat  in  which 
some  women  excel.  But  realities  are  hardly  ever  like  these  pretty 
fancy  pictures ;  and  now,  instead  of  the  tender  meeting  she  had  pro- 
mised herself,  he  beseeching  and  entreating,  and  declanng  that  he 
could  not  live  without  her,  and  she  coyly  yielding  after  much  and 
tender  pressure,  he  was  accepting  his  dismissal  as  a* matter  of  course, 
submitting  far  too  philosophically,  she  thought,  to  the  fiat  of  the 
authorities,  taking  for  granted  that  all  was  over  between  them,  in- 
stead of  begging  and  praying  for  mercy,  as  she  was  <  sure  Sam  would 
ha'  done.'  It  was  too  provoking,  and  she  could  have  cried  with 
vexation. 

*  Gie  us  a  good  word  at  parting,  Rosy,  won't  ye  ?  who  knows  when 
we  shall  meet  again  ?  Shake  hands  wi'  me,  if  it's  the  last  time,'  said 
poor  Gilbert,  entreatingly,  as  he  stood  with  the  handle  of  the  door  in 
his  hand  before  going  out  again,  sorrowfully  and  unwillingly,  into 
the  dank  evening.  But  she  was  too  indignant  to  hear  the  tone ;  the 
real  feeling  within  her  made  her  only  more  intent  upon  showing  (but 
too  successfully)  that  she  ^  did  not  mind,'  as  she  turned  away  from 
him  without  speaking. 

<  If  he  didn't  care  for  her  more  than  that^  she  wasn't  going  to 
break  her  heart  for  him.  <^  .Ten  aurai  du  regret^  mais  je  n'en  mourrai 
pas,"  as  the  old  French  song  has  it.  There  were  as  good  fish  and  better  in 
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the  sea  everybody  said,  and  no  lack  of  suitors  for  one  like  her.'  And, 
having  almost  slammed  the  house  door  after  him,  she  threw  herself 
down  on  the  old  hardhearted  horsehair  sofa  and  cried  as  if  her  heart 
would  break,  crumpling  all  the  little  bobs  and  bows  which  (in  this  in- 
stance at  least)  she  had  put  on  in  the  innocent  coquetry  of  wishing  to 
look  her  prettiest  in  his  sight.  It  was  a  pity  that  Gilbert  could  not 
have  looked  back  and  seen  what  was  going  on  inside  the  house,  but 
if  he  had  returned  she  would  only  have  received  him  more  coldly  than 
ever.  '  I  hate  him,  that's  what  I  do ! '  she  repeated  to  herself,  with 
unnecessary  vehemence,  as  she  bit  her  lips.  ^  ^liy  did  he  fault  my 
gown  and  all,  too  ?  A  nasty  cold-hearted  chap,  as  isn't  worth  my 
giving  a  tear  for ! '  but  she  cried  on  all  the  same. 

Presently  she  heard  a  heavy  footfall  in  the  flagged  passage  and 
started  up,  smoothing  her  ruffled  locks  and  dainty  arrangements,  as 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  a  large  unwieldy  woman,  whose  speech  was 
as  slow  and  deliberate  as  her  actions,  came  into  the  room. 

^  I  thought  as  I  heerd  Gilbert  Sherard's  voice.  Is  he  gone  so 
quick  as  all  that  ?  I  were  just  a  going  for  to  ax  him  for  to  stop  and 
have  summat  to  eat.  Wliat  on  airth  is  he  gone  for  like  a  runaway 
horse  ? '  said  Mrs.  Seddon. 

'  He  hadn't  time  not  to  stay,'  said  Rosy,  shortly,  with  a  very  good 
show  of  indifference. 

^  He's  enow  to  do,  that's  certain  sure,  with  the  weather  so  tickle,^ 
and  &rming  work  where  'tis,  without  going  neighbouring ;  only  what 
for  then  did  he  come  in  here  at  all,  and  not  so  much  as  ax  for  me  ?  ' 
observed  Mrs.  Seddon,  phlegmatically.  *  So  now  you'd  best  come  in 
to  your  tea ;  the  pikelets  is  a  gettin'  cold.' 

.  They  had  not  long  sat  down  when,  ruminating  slowly,  after  her 
fashion,  as  she  helped  the  girl  to  the  indigestible  buttered  cake,  Mrs. 
Seddon  went  on, '  I  thowt  ye  telled  me  ye  wanted  to  see  Gilbert  ? 
Why  ye  hadn't  time  not  to  day  nothink !  How  were  it  he  didn't  stop 
a  bit,  and  he  come  so  far,  and  so  wet  as  it  is  to-night  ? ' 

Rosy  gulped  down  her  tears  and  her  tea  together,  as  she  repeated, 
mechanically, '  He  were  after  something  somewhere,  and  it's  so  late 
that  he  couldn't  stop  no  longer.' 

^  In  my  young  days  it  weren't  never  too  late  for  a  young  man  as 
were  after  courting  a  young  girl  for  to  stop  a  bit,  and  he'd  a  squeedged 
ten  minutes  out  o'  the  hardest  day's  work  ever  mortal  man  had  a 
knowed,  for  to  see  her.  There's  more  nor  that  underneath  it.  Rosy, 
so  don't  you  tell  me.' 

But  Rosy  was  quite  silent. 

'  You've  a  got  yerself  into  a  scrape.  Rosy,  my  lass,  I  can  see 
that,'  went  on  Mrs.  Seddon,  spearing  another  triangle  of  muffin  on  to 
her  two-pronged  fork.  '  Tve  a  heerd  0'  yer  goings  on  wi'  that  there 
Sam  Churchill,  what  isn't  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  Gilbert,  no  not  if  the 
one  hadn't  a  penny,  and  the  other  t'other  were  just  sewn  up  wi'  gold ! 


1  *  And  makes  me  loathe  this  state  of  life  so  tickle.*— Spbn8Br*s  FoMry  Quemu 
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Fve  a  knowed  him^  that's  Gilbert,  man  and  boy,  this  nigh  siz-and- 
twenty  years,  and  that's  aboat  sin  he  were  in  arms,  and  there  ayn't  a 
better  bit  o'  man's  flesh  goes  upo'  two  legs,  and  his  mother  and  father 
afore  him  too ;  it's  a  good  stock,  and  I  thinks  a  deal  o'  what  stock  a 
chap  comes  on.  And  there  you  and  that  precious  father  o'  yoom 
together  has  a  flung  him  overboard,  I  hear  tell,  when  he's  sad,  and 
sinking,  and  solitary ;  and  if  I'd  knowed  as  much  as  I  do  now  o'  yer 
goings  on,  when  you  had  a  wrote  for  to  say  you  was  coming,  Fd  not 
ha'  let  you  show  your  face  in  my  house,  to  play  wi'  an  honad^  man's 
heart,  as  if  ye  were  a  kitten  wi'  a  ball ;  I  can  tell  ye  that,'  ended 
Mrs.  Seddon,  with  an  indignation  which  was  not  the  less  but  the 
more  weighty  for  being  long  in  arriving. 

By  this  time  Rosy  was  sobbing  without  any  restraint,  her  heart 
was  opened,  she  was  very  unhappy,  and  she  would  have  been  glad  of 
her  cousin's  help  and  sympathy  in  her  perplexities.  She  might  have 
acknowledged  her  wrong,  and  got  Mrs.  Seddon's  help  in  setting  it 
straight;  but  there  was  no  knowing  what  the  ^mights'  and  the 
<coulds'  would  have  brought  about,  for  the  door  opened  and  Mr. 
Seddon  himself  came  in,  followed  by  a  young  man.  The  corn- 
chandler  was  a  comfortable  smug  little  man,  with  a  great  tendency 
to  small  jokes ;  and  Rosy,  heartily  disinclined  to  have  her  causes  of 
agitation  discussed  and  her  tears  commented  on  by  him,  started  up 
and  b^;an  busying  herself  about  tea-cups  in  a  dim  corner  of  the 
large  low  room. 

^  I've  a  brought  Mr.  Sam's  brother  in  to  tea,  missis,'  said  old 
Seddon,  with  a  chuckle,  feeling  that  he  had  done  a  very  smart  thing. 
His  wife  could  have  bitten  him, — slowly,  as  was  her  wont,  but  none  the 
less  diarply.  ^  And  I'm  not  sure  as  Mr.  Sam's  not  to  the  fore  himself 
afore  evening's  out,  and  what'U  ye  say  to  that,  I  wonder  ?  '  he  went 
on  ezultingly. 

Rosy  was  in  a  very  penitent  mood ;  but  at  that  period  of  her  life 
it  was  quite  out  of  her  power  not  to  smile  and  make  herself  agreeable 
to  any  young  man;  and  though  Mr.  Sam's  brother  was  at  that 
moment  as  unwelcome  to  her  as  any  one  of  the  male  species  could  be, 
she  was  soon  laughing  and  talking  with  him,  apparently,  as  cheerfully 
as  ever  she  had  done. 

Mrs.  Seddon  was  extremely  annoyed.  She  looked  on  with  a  face 
glum  with  disgust,  and  preserved  almost  unbroken  silence  when  Sam 
Churchill  joined  ttie  party. 

But  the  graver  she  grew  the  more  Rosy's  spirit  of  opposition  rose, 
and  the  more  vigorously  she  flirted.  She  laughed  loudly  at  Sam's 
bad  jokes,  capped  his  stories,  answered  his  banter.  Old  Seddon,  de- 
lighted at  the  success  of  his  evening,  and  greatly  amused  with  the 
change  &om  his  wife's  heavy,  sensible  discourse,  encouraged  the  fun, 
and  aided  and  abetted  all  the  nonsense  that  was  flying  about  his  little 
hot  parlour. 

Mrs.  Seddon  disdained  to  interfere  further.  ^  Why,  she  hasn't  as 
much  heart  as  would  serve  a  sparra,'  thought  she  to  herself,  as  she  sat 
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and  knitted  hfer  wrath  into  along  blue  woisted  stocking.  <  What  a  fool 
Gilbert  is  to  waste  hisn  on  such  a  coekalorum  jig  as  she,  with  a'  her 
bobs,  and  flounces,  and  curls  !  and  that  takes  arter  her  mother  as  she 
do !  And  I'm  a  fool  for  my  pains  to  care  what  Sally  Brown's  darter 
do  do ;  they're  both  cut  off  the  same  joint  and  cooked  wi'  the  same 
sauce.  As  she's  brewed  so  mun  she  bake,  and  I  wash  my  hands  o'  the 
girl.' 

At  last  the  two  young  men  rose  to  go,  Sam  making  a  plunge  at  a 
rose,  which  the  girl  had  put  into  her  dress  with  a  very  different  in- 
tention— thinking  of  Gilbert,  indeed,  as  she  picked  and  fixed  it,  and 
now  letting  his  rival  carry  off  the  prize. 

^  Come  back  again  to-morrow  if  ye  can,  and  we'll  have  some  more 
fun,'  shouted  old  Seddon,  as  he  followed  them  out. 

'  fiosy,'  said  Mrs.  Seddon,  as  the  girl  came  back  from  a  whispered 
adieu  at  the  door.  ^  I  understood  ye  to  tell  me  ye  wanted  to  come 
here  for  to  speak  to  Gilbert  Sherard,  as  had  took  ill  summat  as  had 
happened  betwixt  and  between  ye,  and  to  make  it  up.  I  niver  thowt 
to  live  to  see  one  of  my  own  kin,  yer  mother's  child,  carrying  on  like 
that  there,  wi'  two  on  them  chaps  at  once !  Me  and  she  were  sisters* 
children,  and  right  fond  I  were  of  my  aunt,  yer  grandmother,  and  I 
won't  have  not  any  such  doings  where  I  am  I ' 

^  You're  no  call  to  speak  to  me  like  that  I  faulting  and  scolding 
me  so  unkind  1 '  cried  Rosy  hotly.  *  You're  not  my  mother  anyhow* 
You're  on'y  my  cousin.' 

'  Thank  heaven,  no  I  ayn't,'  answered  Mrs.  Seddon  in  a  heartfelt 
tone,  which  was  anything  but  complimentary,  and  galled  the  spoiled 
little  beauty  to  the  quick  ;  ^  but  whether  or  no  I  haven't  the  right  ta 
set  my  lady  straight,  as  bein'  only  her  cousin,  this  is  my  house,  and 
such  goings  on  as  youm  shan't  be  under  my  roof-tree,  not  by  nobody ; 
so  there,  you  may  make  yer  own  accounts  o'  that  I ' 

fiosy  pouted,  but  her  excitement  was  over,  the  better  spirit  was 
banning  to  return ;  she  turned  away,  with  the  tears  clinging  to  her 
long  black  eyelashes,  and  looked  very  pretty  and  very  penitent,  in  a 
way  which  was  generally  quite  successful  in  disarming  wrath ;  but 
Mrs.  Seddon,  in  a  hardened  tone,  went  on  quite  unmoved  by  '  beauty's 
spell'— 

.  ^  Did  ye  appint  them  two  young  chaps  here  or  no  ?  tell  me  that.' 

'  I  can't  prevent  any  young  men  from  coming  anywheres  they've 
a  mind  to.     How  can  I  ? '  answered  Bosy,  mutinously. 

'  I  axed  ye  whether  ye  tolled  'em  yer  was  coming  here  to-day?' 
persisted  her  uncompromising  hostess. 

'They  knowed  it  somehow,  I  b'lieve,'  admitted  the  girl,  un- 
willingly. 

Mrs.  Seddon  marched  out  of  the  room  without  a  word  more. 

'  Oh,  don't,  cousin  Seddon  I '  cried  Rosy,  following  her  and  taking 

hold  vehementiy  of  her  arm.     *  I  know  I've  behaved  very  bad,  but  ye 

munna  throw  me  off  like  that!  there's  none  to  help  me  only  you. 

.  They  laugh  at  home  when  I'm  sarcy  and  flighty,  and  think  as  it's 
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smart  and  rather  grand-like  to  have  a  lot  on  'em  trailin*  after  me  ; 
hut  I  do  care  for  Gilbert,  oh,  no  end  o'  times  more  nor  that  Sam ! 
And  you'll  be  good  to  me,  won't  ye  ?  and  help  me  to  be  good,  dear ! ' 
and  she  flung  her  arms  tenderly  round  the  old  woman's  neck. 

There  was  no  resisting  the  passionate  appeal.  Mrs.  Seddon  suf- 
fered herself  to  be  led  into  the  back  parlour,  and  smoothed  her  ruffled 
brow  while  Rosy  J)oured  forth  her  doubts,  and  her  difficulties,  and 
troubles,  sitting  on  a  low  stool,  with  the  firelight  playing  on  her 
dark  eyes  and  heightening  the  colour  on  her  cheeks.  Her  upturned 
face  looked  very  bewitching  in  her  earnest  mood,  as  the  old  woman 
could  not  help  acknowledging  to  herself,  at  first  with  a  somewhat  un- 
willing smile,  till  at  last  she  was  won  over  to  bestow  a  kiss  on  the 
brown  head  which  had  been  laid  on  her  knees,  and  with  it  some 
excellent  advice,  which  her  wayward  little  cousin  took  with  unwonted 
meekness^  the  <  edges  of  the  medicine  cup '  having  been  sweetened 
according  to  Tasso's  receipt. 


Chaptek  II. 

THE  OLD  HOUSE  IN  THE  FRESHET. 

Gilbert  passed  on  with  angry  strides  until  he  reached  the  farther 
end  of  the  little  town,  where,  near  the  coal  wharf  by  the  canal,  he 
found  his  horse  and  cart,  laden  and  ready  to  start,  standing  in  the 
cold  and  rain,  waiting  dismally  before  the  door  of  the  public-house 
where  their  driver  had  been  carousing  for  the  last  few  hours.  The 
horse  pricked  up  its  ears  as  its  master  approached.  ^  If  it  isn't 
enow  to  make  a  dog  ashamed,'  said  he,  fiercely,  to  the  ostler  who 
stood  lounging  by  with  a  straw  in  his  mouth.  ^  You  just  tell  that 
Esau  I've  come  and  took  the  horse  and  cart  away,  and  he  may  stop 
now  till  midnight  if  he  pleases,  for  he  shan't  come  back  to  the  Low 
Lees  not  so  long  as  he've  breath  in  his  body,  that  I  promise  him,  a 
lazy,  drunken  rascal  I '  And  he  drove  off  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
quite  suited  either  his  steed  or  his  load.  As  he  passed  the  turn  to 
the  Seddons'  he  saw  Sam  Churchill  walking  up  to  the  house.  ^  Eh, 
no  wonder  she  were  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  rid  o'  me,'  thought  he, 
bitterly ;  *  she  were  expecting  that  young  chap  for  to  court  her  here, 
and  that's  what  she  come  for  to  Knowlton,  no  doubt,  and  I  were  fool 
enow  to  think  maybe  she'd  chose  it  for  to  speak  to  me  again  I '  It 
seemed  hard  that  she  should  have  come  into  his  very  neighbourhood 
to  throw  this  additional  bitter  drop  into  his  already  full  cup,  and  he 
drove  home  in  the  very  gall  of  bitterness. 

The  next  day  there  was  but  little  improvement  in  the  weather; 
the  rain  had  gone  on  all  night,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  trace  the 
course  of  the  river  lower  down  the  valley ;  the  lake  stretched  fiEur  and 
wide,  and  what  cattle  had  not  been  removed  to  the  higher  groimd  in 
proper  time  had  been  drowned  all  along  the  banks — as  they  heard. 

Gilbert  had  been  hard  at  such  work  as  could  be  done  on  the  fi&nn» 
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when  about  two  in  the  afternoon  the  postman  reached  Low  Lees, 
haying  had  to  make  a  great  circuit  to  deliver  his  budget  at  all.  He 
put  a  solicitor's  letter  into  George's  hands,  which  the  brothers  had 
been  expecting  sadly  for  several  days. 

'  Hopkins  wunna  wait ;  they  say  they'll  put  in  a  distress.  Thee 
mun  go  over  to  Knowlton  and  see  whether  there's  aught  to  be  done, 
and  there's  Farmer  Grimsby  talked  as  how  he'd  oflFer  for  the  grey 
mare ;  what's  the  use  o'  keepin'  o'  her,  eating  off  her  head,  and  we  mun 
grab  now  at  any  money  we  can  get  to  live.     Tak'  her  to  him  and  see.' 

*  Why  don't  you  go  yoursen,  George  ? '  answered  Gilbert,  wearily  ; 
*  it's  your  turn  to-day,  sureZy.' 

*  Because  you're  a  better  hand  at  a  bargain ;  and  I  don't  like 
facing  them  lawyers,  and  that's  a  fact.  Thee  long  legs  'uU  mak' 
nothing  o'  the  walk,'  replied  George,  laughing  sheepishly  and  looking 
at  his  brother's  tall,  well-set  figure  and  athletic  limbs,  very  unlike 
his  own  squat,  thick  person. 

It  was  a  bitter  pill  to  Gilbert  to  return  to  Knowlton  in  his 
present  circumstances ;  but  in  such  a  sea  of  troubles  as  his,  ^  what  did 
an  additional  drop  signify?'  thought  he,  as  he  prepared  for  his 
journey.  He  was  always  the  willing  horse,  on  whose  shoulders  all 
men  (that  could)  placed  their  burdens. 

Esau  had  kept  carefully  out  of  his  master's  way  until  now,  doing 
odd  jobs ;  but  it  was  of  no  use  delaying  longer,  and  he  came  up  to 
Gilbert,  as  he  was  starting,  with  a  petition  for  forgiveness. 

*  We  can't  kip  ye  a  day  longer,'  answered  he,  angrily ;  *  we've  for- 
giv'  ye  twice  a'ready ;  nothing's  safe  wi'  ye,  and  I'd  rather  do  the 
cartering  mysen  than  ha'  such  doings  as  youm.  The  little  un's  worth 
ten  o'  ye.     I'll  pay  ye  to  th'  end  o'  th'  week,  so  be  gone  wi'  ye.' 

Esau  sneaked  out  of  the  room  with  the  money  in  his  hand,  and 
the  first  thought  in  bis  mind  was  how  much  good  drink  was  con- 
tained in  it,  if  he  could  but  reach  the  ^  Lone  Tree '  without  going 
home.  How  could  he  do  better  with  his  earnings  than  take  his 
pleasure  speedily,  before  they  were  *  frittered  away '  in  necessaries  for 
all  those  hungry  mouths  that  awaited  them  ?  He  hurried  on  as  fast 
as  he  could  to  the  public-house,  and  was  soon  stretching  out  his  1^ 
before  its  fire,  drinking  his  beer,  and  *  thinking  o'  nothin'  at  a' ' — the 
acme  of  bliss  to  one  of  his  species,  the  utterly  selfish,  who  are  not 
troubled  by  remorse  of  any  kind  for  their  misdeeds. 

Meantime  Gilbert  had  ridden  the  great  rough  grey  mare  by  the 
upper  longer  road  to  Farmer  Grimsby's  and  left  it  there  on  trial, 
after  which  he  pilrsued  his  way  on  foot  to  Knowlton.  There  was  a 
painful  look  of  black  care  on  his  handsome  face,  which  had  grown 
thin  and  worn  in  the  last  year ;  lines  of  sadness  were  eating  into  it 
with  the  constant  anxieties  gnawing  at  his  heart,  as  he  felt  how  all 
his  chances  of  happiness,  his  fortune,  his  hopes,  were  melting  away  in 
that  muddy  yeast  of  waves  that  was  closing  in  around  him. 

As  he  neared  the  town,  the  flood  grew  narrower,  but  also  stronger* 
The  people  looked  blanker  than  even  the  day  before. 
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*  Why  it*8  risen  four  feet  siii'  yesterday  marnin'  1  What  will  u^ 
come  to  if  it  donna  stop  ?  Them  folks  in  the  upper  chambers  will  be 
downright  clemmed  wi'  cold,  and  fever  11  break  out  wi'  all  that  slime 
and  dirt  running  in  and  out,'  said  one  man  after  another  to  him  as 
he  passed  up  the  dull  little  street*  He  did  not  stop,  however,  but 
went  on,  scarcely  turning  his  head  right  or  left ;  he  did  not  want 
to  see  or  to  be  seen.  But  when  he  reached  the  solicitor's  office  the 
chief  was  out,  sent  for  in  a  hurry  to  make  a  will,  and  the  yoimg 
client  found  little  comfort  from  the  second  in  command. 

'  You  must  pay,  Sherard,  there's  no  help  for  it.  You  can't  hold 
on.  I'm  sorry  for  you,  you're  an  honest  man ;  but  you  hadn't  capital 
enough,  and  you've  let  the  land  get  the  master  of  you,  instead  of 
being  master  of  the  land,  that's  where  it  is ! ' 

It  might  be  very  true,  but  was  not  consolatory,  and  he  came  out 
of  the  door  even  more  downhearted  than  he  went  in.  The  wind  was 
rising  as  he  passed  down  the  little  street,  and  the  gusts  beat  in  his 
fEu^e,  but  it  was  not  raining.  He  went  on,  full  of  his  own  troubles, 
and  scarcely  looking  about  him  till  he  came  in  sight  of  the  broken 
ground  above  the  river ;  there  was  a  distant  roar  of  water  louder 
than  the  wind  and  the  storm,  and  it  was  coming  nearer  and  nearer. 

^  The  walls  and  hedges  above  town  has  been  holding  back  the 
flood  like  a  dam,  and  simmingly  they've  giv'  way  and  bursted  at  last,' 
said  a  passer  by.  ^  Heaven  help  the  houses  by  DoUonds'  and  Sed- 
dons'  1 ' 

' '  Seddons' ! '  cried  Gilbert,  rushing  down  the  lane  which  led  to  the 
open  green,  where,  on  the  low  ground  between  the  stream  and  the 
river,  stood  the  old  timbered  house.  The  sun  was  near  setting,  but  there 
was  a  full  moon,  and,  though  her  face  could  not  be  seen,  her  light 
shone  through  the  great  clouds  which  were  drifting  furiously  across 
the  sky,  and  it  was  not  dark.  The  additional  rush  of  water  was 
driving  all  before  it ;  branches  of  trees,  planks,  thatch,  and  broken . 
palings,  torn  up  by  its  force  in  the  upper  valley,  were  whirling  along 
in  the  current,  threatening  everything  that  came  in  their  way.  It 
had  now  surroimded  the  Beddons'  old  house,  which  was  tottering 
under  the  tremendous  force  of  the  wave  of  water  now  fast  under- 
mining the  foundations.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost ;  he 
could  see  the  women  at  the  upper  windows  waving  their  handker- 
chiefs for  help,  which  there  seemed  to  be  no  one  to  give.  He  ran 
back  to  the  main  road  beyond,  where  the  boat  was  still  plying ;  it 
had  just  landed  from  a  cruise.  'You  must  come  off  directly,'  said 
Gilbert,  jumping  in,  *  there's  Seddons  drownded  out  1 ' 

'  I  won't  go  to  no  such  a  place,'  said  the  man ;  ^  the  boat  can't  live 
in  them  currents,  and  no  end  of  broken  spars  and  walls  all  round  it.' 

*  Currents  or  no  currents,  you'll  have  to  come,'  muttered  Gilbert, 
as  he  seized  an  oar  and  pushed  off. 

^  You'll  pay  me  well,  else  you  shanna  stir,'  said  the  man,  hanging 
.back  in  a  way  to  prevent  the  boat's  progress;  *how  much  will  ye 
gie  for  the  job  ? ' 
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*  Seddon's  a  rich  man,  you're  quite  safe,'  cried  Gilbert.  '  Mind 
that  there  bit  o'  tree  round  the  comer  1 ' 

It  was  a  dangerous  and  difficult  bit  of  navigation ;  the  whirlpools 
caused  by  the  cross  flow  from  the  little  stream,  and  the  tremendous 
rush  of  the  flood,  made  steering  almost  impossible  among  the  unknown 
perils  below  the  water,  on  which  the  crazy  boat  risked  each  moment  to 
be  wrecked.  She  grounded  on  the  broken  end  of  a  wall  in  a  way  which 
threatened  to  break  through  her  bottom  at  one  instant,  and  was 
nearly  impaled  by  a  sharp  bit  of  wooden  fencing,  which  was  only  just 
under  the  muddy  waves,  at  the  next.  At  length  they  were  reached 
by  the  swirl  of  the  main  stream,  and  were  almost  whirled  away 
by  the  eddies  and  the  rapids.  By  dint  of  some  of  the  hardest  work 
Gilbert  had  ever  done  in  his  life,  they  forced  the  boat  across,  and  up 
to  the  Seddons'  house.  The  water  now  reached  above  the  lower  win- 
dows, but  there  was  still  a  great  space  to  the  sills  of  the  upper  ones, 
and  these  were  very  small,  while  Mrs.  Seddon  was  very  large  and  un- 
wieldy. *How  ever  will  she  get  through?'  Gilbert  had  time  to 
tJhink  within  himself;  but  to  his  relief  he  saw  that  they  were  forcing 
out  the  rickety  old  casements  bodily,  which  luckily  did  not  resist. 
He  could  see  Bosy  at  work  as  they  fell  with  a  splash  into  the  current. 
Mrs.  Seddon  had  a  head  on  her  shoulders ;  but  when  it  came  to  climb- 
ing on  the  narrow  sill,  and  dropping  down  into  the  boat  far  below, 
her  courage  failed.  ^  I  canna  do  it,  I'm  too  heavy ;  you'll  both  be 
drownded,  waiting  for  me  ;  get  you  down  and  leave  me,'  she  repeated  to 
Bosy  and  the  maid,  amidst  shouts  from  the  two  men  of  ^  Make  haste, 
make  haste,  we  canna  hold  on  much  longer ! ' 

^  Nonsense  I  Here,  Lizzie,  heave  her  up  t'other  side,'  cried  the  girl, 
as  they  lifted  her  up  on  the  window  with  might  and  main.  ^  It's 
y(yw  must  make  haste ;  yoi}'ll  drown  us  both  if  you  don't.  Nothing 
aball  make  me  stir  till  you're  out,  90  help  me  Gtxl  I ' 

It  was  a  hard  task.  Mrs.  Seddon  was  so  helpless  and  so  heavy, 
that  though  the  two  girls  above  held  on  with  all  their  strength  to 
^  shawl  round  her  waist,  and  Gilbert  bore  up  her  weight  from 
below,  as  far  as  his  shifting  standing  would  allow,  the  boat  almost 
foundered  with  the  shock  of  her  descent.-  Bosy  followed  lightly  and 
quickly. 

^  And  me  I '  screamed  the  poor  maid ;  ^  you're  not  a  going  to  leave 
me  behind  like  this  here  !  Wait,  oh  wait  1' 

'  The  boat's  full.  I'll  be  back  directly  they're  landed— I  swear  it,' 
shouted  Gilbert  in  return. 

The  freight  was  indeed  a  dangerous  one ;  the  water  reached  to  the 
gunwales,  and,  though  the  shore  was  not  above  thirty  yards  ofi^,  the 
boat  nearly  sunk  before  it  could  touch  dry  land.  There  were  plenty 
of  people  there,  however,  ready  to  drag  Mrs.  Seddon  over  the  float- 
ing rubbish  on  to  the  edge,  where  her  fat  little  husband  was  numing 
up  and  down,  looking  like  a  drenched  hen^  wringing  his  hands,  and 
doing  absolutely  nothing  £Dr  the  relief  of  his  household.  Bosy  sprang 
out  aiter  her  cousin,  much  too  agitated  to  speak  to  Gilbert,  even  if 
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there  had  been  a  moment,  before  he  was  off  again  to  the  rescue  of 
poor  Lizzie,  whose  cries  .could  be  heard  even  in  the  uproar. 

It  was  ahnost  a  more  difficult  matter  to  get  at  the  maid  than  it 
had  been  at  the  mistress ;  the  boat  had  drifted  with  its  heavy  charge, 
and  they  had  now  to  row  upstream ;  the  house  was  beginning  to  settle 
into  the  water,  and  it  was  dangerous  to  approach  it  on  the  near  side, 
while  the  other  was  beset  with  outhouses  between  which  they  dan- 
gerously swerved.  *  Get  out  on  the  roof  1'  shouted  Gilbert  to  the 
frightened  girl,  who  came  slipping  and  sliding  on  the  broken  slates, 
and  fell  before  she  could  reach  the  end  of  the  gable.  There  she 
hung  struggling  to  the  end  of  a  beam.  ^  Leave  go  I  drop  in  I '  cried 
Gilbert,  but  in  vain,  though  it  was  a  fall  of  not  more  than  three  or  four 
feet;  it  was  impossible  to  make  her  understand,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  strength  of  her  arms  gave  way  and  she  fell  into  the  boat  with 
a  blow  which  almost  sank  it,  that  they  could  get  her  off. 

At  the  top  of  a  high  wall  alongside  was  a  wretched  little  dog, 
forgotten  in  the  yard  next  door,  who  had  broken  his  chain  in  the 
hubbub,  and  now  ran  backwards  and  forwards,  howling  miserably  as 
he  looked  at  the  rushing  currents ;  his  entreaties  for  help  were  as  dis- 
tinct as  if  he  could  have  put  them  in  words,  and  Gilbert  could  not 
withstand  their  eloquence ;  he  turned  the  head  of  the  boat. 

'  I'll  tell  ye  it's  murder  and  a  rascally  shame  to  go  back  for  the  like 
o'  be  I '  shouted  the  boatman,  pulling  the  other  way ;  but  the  beast  had 
caught  his  chance  of  help  in  Gilbert's  motion,  made  his  leap,  and 
scrambled  in  during  the  half  second  of  chance  in  spite  of  the  bit  of 
hanging  chain,  with  the  help  of  a  friendly  oar. 

The  currents  were  perpetually  changing,  and  it  was  now  impos- 
sible for  them  to  return  to  the  same  side  as  before ;  they  therefore 
drifted  with  the  stream  to  the  farther  shore,  and  landed  at  some 
distance  below.  It  was  a  long  way  round  by  the  upper  bridge  to  the 
place  where  he  had  left  the  Seddons ;  for  a  moment,  however,  Gilbert 
had  half  a  mind  to  return  with  the  girl.  ^  Nay,  but  I  wimna  go  back 
just  to  be  thanked,'  muttered  he,  and  his  pride  came  to  the  front.  '  If 
she  cared  for  that  Sam  no  longer  ago  nor  yesterday,  'twould  be  a  poor 
look-out  for  me  if  she  took  to  tm  to-dav  because  I  boated  her  across 
a  ditch  I '  he  thought  stoutly. 

^  Youll  remember  me  to  them  all,'  said  he  to  Lizzie,  who  was 
beginning  to  recover  her  senses  and  start  on  her  road  home. 

^  But  you'll  come  home  and  be  dried,  and  eat  sunmiat,  arter  all 
you've  been  and  done  for  us  ? '  inquired  she,  anxiously. 

'  There's  not  much  "  home  "  left,'  answered  Gilbert,  pointing  over 
the  water  to  the  old  house  which  was  gradually  sinking  before  their 
eyes,  slowly  breaking  up  piecemeal ;  the  rush  of  the  water  was  sub- 
siding and  the  flood  going  down  to  its  previous  limits,  but  too  late 
to  save  the  Seddons'  home.  ^No,  I  canna  come  ;  ye  mim  tell^'em 
it's  too  late,  and  I'm  too  soaked,'  he  said,  resolutely;  *and  I'm 
gone  home,  and  hopes  tbeyll  none  on  them  be  the  worse  of  their 
wetting.' 
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*  And  my  money  ?  '  inquired  the  man,  angrily.  '  You  haven't  paid 
me  nothing/ 

*  I  haven't  got  none,'  replied  Gilbert,  a  little  sadly ;  *  but  you'll  be 
no  loser.  Lizzie,  you  tell  Mrs.  Seddon  from  me  as  I  promised  him 
twelve  shillings,  and  she  mun  add  some  more  for  the  saving  of  you, 
and  of  the  dog  too,'  he  added,  stooping  to  stroke  the  wet  beast's 
head,  who  rubbed  its  dirty  sides  gratefully  and  affectionately  against 
his  leg.     '  Good-bye,  Lizzie ;  shake  hands.' 

*  It  wasn't  him  a  bit  as  saved  my  life ;  'twas  you,'  cried  the  girl ;  then, 
as  she  watched  him  striding  off  up  the  hill,  ^  Him's  a  good  un  both  to 
man  and  beast ;  that's  what  he  is ! '  she  added,  enthusiastically,  if  not 
grammatically. 

^He's  got  a  strong  arm  as  ever  I  come  across,'  observed  the 
man ;  ^  he  a'most  lifted  the  boat  out  of  the  water  when  he  rowed# 
But  I  don't  hold  wi'  caring  a'  that  lot  about  dumb  beasts !  he  well 
nigh  drownded  us  a'  wi'  taking  in  that  dog ;  and  where'd  ever  ha' 
been  the  reason  in  that,  I'd  like  to  know.' 

Gilbert  walked  away  at  a  great  pace  along  the  muddy  roads.  The 
excitement  of  the  rescue  had  stirred  his  blood ;  he  was  no  longer  the 
down-trodden  man  he  had  felt  before  ;  he  had  not  had  so  light  a  heart 
for  months ;  he  had  been  doing  work  that  was  worth  doing ;  and  to 
endure  passively,  as  had  been  his  doom  now  for  so  long,  is  always 
more  difficult  to  a  man  than  action  however  hard.  Even  his  affairs 
did  not  seem  so  hopeless  as  a  few  hours  back.  If  he  and  his  brother 
were  ruined,  why  they  must  begin  again  from  the  bottom ;  he  was 
young  and  strong  and  with  no  one  hanging  upon  him  for  support. 
There  was  a  dim  feeling,  too,  in  his  mind  that  at  all  events  he  had 
shown  his  manhood  to  his  lady  love,  he  had  risked  his  life  for  others, 
and  if  she  chose  to  marry  his  rival,  it  was  hardly  because  he  was  the 
better  man — which  was  exhilarating,  at  least  for  the  tirne^ 

He  was  pursuing  his  way  by  the  upper  longer  road,  knowing  that 
the  ford  would  be  deeper  and  more  unsafe  even  than  usual,  when, 
just  as  he  had  passed  the  lane  which  led  to  it,  he  suddenly  heard  a 
piercing  cry  in  the  distance,  sharp  and  painful,  evidently  in  the 
direction  of  the  stick  bridge ;  he  turned  and  set  off  running  at  his 
utmost  speed,  shouting  as  he  went  to  sununon  help,  but  nothing 
living  was  within  sight  or  hearing.  When  he  reached  the  turbid, 
dark  stream,  he  thought  in  the  dull  twilight  he  could  see  something 
struggling  in  the  dim  beyond.  *  I'm  coming,  I'm  coming  I '  he  hal- 
looed as  he  made  his  way  slowly  forward,  first  through  the  water 
which  was  nearly  up  to  his  middle,  and  then  on  to  the  slippery  planks 
of  the  bridge  upon  which  he  climbed  with  much  ado.  He  stood  still 
on  the  highest  point  and  looked  around,  but  there  was  nothing  to 
be  seen.  He  called  again  and  again,  but  there  was  no  answer ;  and 
the  clouds  which  were  sweeping  at  railway  speed  across  the  sky  at  a 
great  height  above  him  so  obscured  the  light  of  the  moon,  that  for 
the  moment  he  could  see  but  a  little  way  before  him. 

Meantime  the  boy  Boger  had  hurried  home  as  soon  as  his  work 
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was  over,  knowing  that  his  moth^  would  Borely  need  all  comfort 
possible  after  her  husband's  dismissal. 

*  He's  off  to  the  **  Lone  Tree,"  *  sobbed  the  poor  woman.  *  I  seen 
him  pass,  as  he  thowt  unbeknownst.  CK>  arter  him,  my  boy,  and 
strive  if  ye  canna  save  a  bit  o'  money  to  keep  us  from  clemming ! 
How  ever  is  us  to  get  through,  wi'  nowt  coming  in  but  thy  little  bit 
o'  wage  ?    God  bless  thee  1  * 

The  lad  trudged  on,  tired  as  he  was,  with  all  his  might,  to  the 
little  public.  The  *  Lone  Tree '  was  now  surrounded  by  fields  and 
old  hedgerow  timber,  but  th6  name  must  have  come  down  from  the  time 
when  the  hillside  was  an  open,  unenclosed,  treeless  common,  a  sign  of 
the  old  world  stiOry  often  attached  to  such  primitive  houses  of  shelter. 
Esau  had  found  the  settle  by  the  ingle  fire  pleasant  and  cheerful  in 
ihe  wet  evening,  and  had  comfortably  forgotten  wife  and  ohildren  and 
all  his  troubles,  when  suddenly  his  face  lengthened,  for  the  door 
opened,  he  looked  up,  and  in  came  Soger,  out  of  breath  and  his  face 
in  a  glow  from  having  run  so  &r  and  so  fast. 

^  Daddy,'  he  panted,  ^  the  pig  have  a  got  in  th'  watter,  and  he'll  be 
drownded,  if  ye  donna  come  quick,  and  he  sich  a  toertly  young  un.' 
He  had  imagined  this  device  on  the  road,  knowing  that  no  moral 
levers  could  be  brought  to  beat  on  his  father's  hardened  selfishness. 

'  'Tis  very  hard  ! '  growled  Esau ;  *  and  me  that  niver  gets  no  good 
out  o'  my  life  not  at  a'.  What  doth'  pig  mind?  As  if  ye  cotddna 
sort  him  yersen !  and  the  weather  so  cazelty,  and  the  wind  so  whiffle, 
for  to  worrit  me  like  this  here ;  'tis  a  good  risin'  I  should  gie  thee, 
and  no  mistake,  'ithstead  o'  hearkening  to  thy  jaw.' 

At  last,  however,  like  the  unjust  judge,  worn  out  with  his  son's 
insistanoe — ^for  Roger  had  a  will  as  well  as  his  fether — ^  to  get  shut 
o'  the  lad,  he  went  with  him,'  as  he  said. 

*  We  mun  go  by  the  upper  road,'  cried  the  lad  anxiously,  as  his 
father  turned  down  towards  the  ford. 

*  'Tis  the  nighest  way,  and  we'll  go  yonder,  or  we  wonna  go  at 
all,'  replied  Esau,  with  drunken  perversity.  It  was  no  use  to  struggle 
with  him,  and  they  trudged  on. 

^  It  isn't  not  to  say  dark,  and  for  a'  it's  so  mucky  the  rain's  stayed, 
and  that's  a  maroy,  and  I  tak'  it  the  flood's  begun  to  go  down ;  we'll 
just  stump  along,'  said  the  boy  cheerfully. 

When  they  reached  the  river,  however,  the  freshet,  delayed  by  the 
winding  of  the  stream,  had  not  yet  subsided,  and  the  rushing  water, 
muddy  and  troubled,  and  spreading  beyond  even  its  usual  landmarks, 
looked  most  uninviting ;  the  early  part,  however,  was  shallow,  and 
if  they  could  reach  the  planks  all  would  be  well. 

*  Ye  mun  just  carry  me,  daddy ;  'twill  be  mor'n  over  my  head,'  said 
little  Boger,  scrambling  on  his  father's  back,  who  waded  stupidly  on 
in  a  half-awake  state  through  the  yeasty  waves. 

^  Mind  where  ye're  going,  daddy  I '  cried  the  boy  anxiously,  as 
Esau  slipped  heavily  over  the  broken  groimd  beneath  them.  <  Mak* 
for  the  planks,  right  over  there  I  right  over  there  I '  he  called^  as  he 
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cliing  for  dear  life  round  his  father's  neck,  'who  went  swaying  from 
side  to  side,  utterly  unable  to  guide  his  own  way  in  his  confusion. 
His  hand  was  on  the  first  of  the  uprights  of  the  bridge,  however, 
when,  with  a  violent  lurch,  he  went  down  almost  on  his  knees ; 
Roger  lost  his  hold,  uttering  a  bitter  cry  as  his  head  hit  the  post  and 
went  under  water.  Esau  clutched  instinctively  after  the  boy,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  his  arm  round  him,  while  he  clung  with  the 
other  to  the  post.  He  then  plunged  slowly  on,  holding  to  the  planks 
and  keeping  his  grip  on  his  son,  carrying  him  like  a  sheep  under  his 
arm,  too  dazed  even  to  lift  the  lad's  head  out  of  the  water  or  to  help 
him  on  to  the  bridge.  He  struggled  on  manfully,  nevertheless,  though 
the  river  was  still  breast  high,  reached  the  other  side,  and  was  sitting 
under  an  old  pollard,  in  a  half  stupefied  state,  with  Roger  lying  across 
his  knees,  when  Gilbert  at  length  perceived  the  pair  under  the  shadow. 

'  Why,  Esau,  what's  ever  the  matter  ?  Why  did  na  ye  answer  ? 
What  are  ye  doing  there  ? '  Then,  as  he  stooped  over  him, '  Why 
the  lad's  faint  or  stark,  and  his  face  all  over  slush !  I  do  believe  he's 
drownded  right  off.' 

'  Nay,  he's  none  dead,'  repeated  the  carter,  dully.  *  I  carried  him 
over  all  right,  but  we  slipped,  him  and  me,  and  his  head  went  under. 
He'll  come  to  fast  enow.  I  kep'  fast  hold  on  him,  that's  what  I  did  ; 
for  what  could  I  do  better  ?     He's  all  right.' 

*  Not  if  ye  sit  there  doing  nothing  for  him,'  muttered  Gilbert, 
angrily,  as  he  took  the  boy  up  in  his  arms  and  carried  him,  as  fast  as 
he  could,  to  the  turnpike  house,  the  nearest  dwelling  to  be  found 
along  Uiat  lonely  road. 

They  tried  every  means  in  their  power  to  revive  the  little  lad, 
but  in  vain ;  he  was  too  far  gone,  the  blow  on  his  head  had  stunned 
him,  and  the  water  had  stifled  him,  and  they  could  not  bring  him  to. 

*  A  drunken  rascal,  as  is  not  fit  to  live,  and  is  too  bad  to  drown ! ' 
said  the  woman  of  the  house,  indignantly,  looking  askance  at  Esau, 
who  sat  by  the  boy's  head,  scarcely  attempting  anything  to  help 
those  who  were  doing  their  utmost  for  his  child,  but  looking  at  him 
and  repeating  slowly — 

<  I  kep'  hold  on  him,  I  did.     He's  all  right.' 

*  And  to  think  that  it's  him  that  does  nothink  for  his  family  as  he 
can  help,  as  is  to  be  left,  and  the  little  un,  as  is  his  mother's  right 
hand,  and  as  hur  thinks  no  end  on,  is  to  be  tuk  &om  her  I  'Tis  a 
wonderful  world,  it  is,'  sighed  the  woman. 

*  Eh,  my  little  lad  1 '  added  Gilbert,  sorrowfully  bending  over  the 
small  body.  ^  And  art  thou  gone  fo  soon  before  us  ?  Tis  a  scratting 
world  we  live  in,  and  no  mistake.  Maybe  God  A'Aughty^s  doing  the 
best  for  thee  he  could  to  tak'  thee  to  hissen;  but  thou'lt  be  sore 
missed  at  home,  and  I  shall  want  thy  pleasant  face  up  and  down  the 
farmstead,  scores  o'  times.  There's  many  a  man  thinks  no  end  of 
hissen,  as  might  ha'  gone  and  no  one  trouble  arter  him,  not  a  tenth 
part  what  they'll  do  for  thee,  my  lad  I     God  bless  thee  I ' 

It  was  a  simple  funeral  dirge,  but  worth  living  for. 
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Chaptbr  hi. 
watch  night. 

The  flood  subsided  from  that  night,  but  not  till  it  had  left  the 
Seddons'  home  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  old  couple  had  tasen  refuge 
with  a  friend  in  the  town,  where  Sosy  went  with  them,  at  least  for  a 
few  days.  She  had  been  bitterly  disappointed  when  Gilbert  did  not 
return  to  her  side  after  their  rescue ;  she  was  looking  out  anriously 
for  him  to  make  her  peace  at  any  price,  with  her  heart  all  in  a  glow, 
when  Lizzie  appeared  alone,  and  she  could  have  cried  aloud  with 
vexation. 

*  Don't  he  care  no  more  for  me  nor  that,  not  even  a  little  bit  just 
to  see  how  we  were  out  of  the  water,  after  we'd  a  bin  next  door  but 
one  to  a  drowning  ? '  moaned  she,  under  her  breath,  while  she  tried 
to  distract  her  thoughts  by  busying  herself  about  her  poor  old  cousin, 
who  was  much  shaken  with  her  adventures ;  while  Lizzie's  perpetual 
allusions  to  Gilbert's  merits,  external  and  moral,  his  virtues  and  his 
stature,  the  strength  of  his  arm,  and  the  kindness  of  his  courage,  with 
her  praises  in  general  of  all  that  he  had  done  for  them,  were  not 
calculated  to  comfort  Rosy  for  his  loss. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Seddon  wrote  oflf  her  thanks  and  those  of  the 
girl  in  very  fervent  terms  to  Gilbert,  begging  him  earnestly  to  come 
over  to  Knowlton ;  but  nothing  could  induce  him  to  stir.  He  had  an 
undefined  horror  of  the  fuss  and  the  thanks  that  awaited  him ;  and 
that  evening  and  night's  work,  with  the  close  of  little  Roger's  death, 
seemed  to  him  almost  too  near  his  heart  to  bear  discussion.  There 
were  plenty  of  valid  excuses  as  to  the  work  which  was  wanted  on  the 
farm,  with  nobody  to  help,  which  he  made  good  use  of  and  absolutely 
refused  to  stir  in  spite  of  his  brother's  expostulations. 

*  Here's  a  letter  from  the  lawyer  to  say  as  Uncle  Sherard  up  in 
Yorkshire  has  a  died  sudden,'  said  George  one  morning.  *  They 
haven't  so  much  as  axed  either  on  us  to  the  funeral,  so  I  tak'  it  he 
haven't  remembered  the  old  blood.  But  we  mun  write  and  se^ ;  and 
'twill  maybe  kip  Hopkins  quiet  a  bit  longer,  if  you'd  on'y  just  run 
o'er  and  see  him.' 

^  You  just  go  and  see  for  yourself,  man,  how  things  stand.  I 
don't  believe  there's  nowt  for  us  but  just  go  on,  all  way  up  hill,  collar 
work,  till  so  be  we  come  to  an  end  o'  the  trouble,  or  the  trouble 
maks  an  end  o'  us,'  answered  Gilbert,  stoutly. 

When  George  returned  at  night  he  was  fuller  of  local  news  than 
of  business,  of  which  there  was  little  that  was  new  to  tell. 

*  What  d'ye  think  that  Sam  Chiu-chill  were  arter  the  flood  night  ? 
When  he  heerd  yer  was  up  to  the  Seddons'  he  just  takes  a  punt  too, 
for  rivalry  like ;  but  'twere  up  stream,  and  he  couldn't  get  not  a 
score  o'  yards,  till  the  boat  knocked  agin  the  guide  post,  and  he 
clambered  up  like  a  frightened  hen  as  couldna  neither  swim  nor 
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fly  1     They  went  out  to  him  with  a  cart,  but  he  wouldn*t  not  dare 
to  come  down,  and  he  stuck  there  better  nor  two  hours.' 

*  A  pretty  fellow  he ! '  laughed  Gilbert.  *  And  what  did  ye  see 
o'  the  Seddons  ? ' 

*  Old  Mother  Seddon  she  do  run  on  so  about  ye,  Gilbert,  and  all 
that  ye  done  for  'em.  Why  won't  ye  go  over  to  her,  when  she  wants 
so  sore  for  to  see  ye  ? ' 

^  So  I  will,  so  I  will !  but  I  mun  bide  a  bit.  I  dunua  choose  not  to 
be  patted  and  petted  and  muched,  and  a'  for  nothink  at  a'.  I  did  it 
l)ecause  I  liked  it,  and  I  haven't  had  such  a  good  time  I  don't  know 
when,  as  fighting  that  there  boat  through  the  waves  and  the  storm 
and  the  broken  bits  :  and  d'ye  think  I'll  go  over  to  be  stroked  like  as 
though  I  were  a  pussy  cat  for  such  as  that?  Nay,  I'll  just  let  it  a' 
blow  over  and  be  done  wi',  and  then  I'll  go  and  sit  wi'  the  old  'ooman, 
for  she's  a  good  old  thing,  and  I  wouldn't  hurt  her  not  for  nothink.' 

He  was  true  to  his  word ;  and  for  the  next  six  weeks  he  stuck 
manfully  to  the  farm  and  the  work  through  the  bad  weather,  the 
cold,  and  the  snow.  It  was  tolerably  dry,  however,  and  the  land 
looked  better  than  could  have  been  expected  after  its  drowning. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  the  year  when  Gilbert  was  at  length  forced  to 
go  over  to  the  town  to  settle  his  business  at  the  lawyer's  and  the  bank, 
and  after  that  he  lingered  a  little  at  a  friendly  cattle  dealer's,  at  whose 
house  he  was  always  welcome,  so  that  it  was  late  and  quite  dark  when 
he  reached  the  dull  little  lodging  where  the  Seddons  had  taken  refuge. 

*  And  so  you're  come  at  last,'  said  the  old  woman,  a  little  grimly. 
*  You've  took  yer  time  to  it,  Gilbert  Sherard.  Did  ye  think  I  wanted 
for  to  bite  ye,  as  ye  kep'  away  so  long  ? ' 

*  Yer  bark  were  ever  worse  nor  yer  bite.  Mother  Seddon,  as  George 
calls  ye,'  replied  he,  laughing.  *  I  knows  that  right  well.  Yer  was 
ever  good  to  us  two,  ever  sin  we  were  babbies,  and  'tisn't  likely  I  should 
forget  ye,  but  I've  been  busy  no  end  on  the  farm.' 

*  Too  busy  to  be  thanked  anyhow,'  said  the  shrewd  old  woman, 
smiling.  *  Well,  I  alius  do  believe  'tis  the  mostest  work  is  done  wi' 
the  leastest  talk,  every  wheres.' 

*  We'll  let  bygones  be  bygones,'  intemipted  he  hastily,  redden- 
ing. *  What  does  Seddon,  or  leastways  you,  intend  to  do  about  the 
old  house  that's  down  ?  ' 

*  Bebuild  it,  man,  as  soon  as  winter  softens.' 

*  I  hope  you'll  build  it  higher  up  then,'  put  in  Gilbert. 

*  I  can't  abear  this  livin'  in  a  street  and  starin'  out  a  winder  into 
my  neighbours'  eyes.  And  now,  too,  I  haven't  a  room  so  much  as  to 
put  a  dog  in,  and  I  want  ye  to  stop  to  tli'  Watch  Nifj;ht  service,  and 
it's  too  foggy  and  too  dark  to  go  back  arter  that.  There's  a  fine  new 
preacher.  I'm  a  Churchwoman  mvsen,  but  I  did  always  love  the 
chapel  Watch  Night,  I  did.' 

*  Mrs.  Jones  have  just  ha'  been  offering  me  a  shake-down  if  so  be 
rd  stop  over  it,'  said  Gilbert. 
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*  Dooee  now,  'twill  do  ye  a  mort  o'  good !  Tis  a  troublesome 
world  we're  set  into,  heaven  knows,  and  if  there's  a  bit  o'  quiet  to  be 
got  anywhere,  sure  it  isn't  for  us  to  gie  it  the  go-by.  And  you'll 
come  in  to  supper  arter  all's  over,  and  tell  me  all  and  about  it.  Fm 
too  bad  for  to  go  mysen  to-night.  Promise  me  that  you'll  come  in, 
Gilbert  1 '  she  said,  with  unusual  earnestness ;  '  you'll  none  be  the 
worse  of  doing  an  old  woman  that  pleasure.' 

'  rd  promise  a  harder  thing  than  that,  and  willing,'  answered 
the  young  man,  smiling.  ^  But  I  mun  be  off,  and  tell  Mrs.  Jones  I'll 
e'en  stop  with  her  to-night,  or  she'll  be  giving  away  my  place  maybe. 
I'm  right  down  glad  to  see  ye  look  so  peart.'  ^ 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  when  he  went  out  again,  and  the 
people  were  beginning  to  stream  into  the  chapel,  which  looked  to 
him  quite  fiill  when  he  entered  it,  while  a  preliminary  hynm  was 
being  sung  with  much  fervour,  not  to  say  noise.  He  slipped  into  a 
dark  place  under  the  gallery,  not  wishing  to  be  spoken  to  by  any 
acquaintance.  Presently,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  saw  Rosy  enter 
and  pass  up  the  middle  passage  to  a  front  seat.  She  was  more  quietly 
dressed  than  of  old,  and  her  expression  and  manner,  he  thought, 
looked  quieter  too.  She  gazed  round  the  chapel  a  little  anxiously, 
but  he  shrank  behind  an  iron  pillar,  and  she  did  not  see  him. 

Presently  the  service  began  :  a  devout  prayer,  a  psalm  with  much 
about  the  shepherds  keeping  watch  by  night,  supposed  to  be  appli- 
cable ;  and  then  came  a  discourse  of  the  highly-spiced  character  which 
all  those  who  went  to  the  chapel  expected  and  desired  to  hear. 

*  Beady  to  depart,'  began  the  preacher.  *  The  year  had  been  a 
disastrous  one,  publicly  and  privately  ;  let  each  one  look  to  himself ; 
had  they  learned  its  lesson  ?  The  avenger  was  at  hand ;  had  they 
repented  of  their  sins  ? '  he  cried,  more  earnestly ;  *  of  your  light 
thoughts,  your  foolish  actions,  your  wicked  ways  1  It  is  the  sin  of 
«ach  man,  it  is  the  sin  of  every  man,  that  lies  heavy  on  the  land,  and 
the  Lo'rd  is  taking  vengeance  on  us  for  our  misdeeds.  Death  is  at 
hand  1 '  he  almost  screamed.  *  Let  us  be  ready  to  depart,  our  feet 
shod,  our  loins  girded.  Ah,  but  there  are  some  of  you  say,  "  We  are 
not  wicked  at  all,  we  only  like  to  take  our  pleasure."  Only  our 
pleasure!  getting  wrongfully  and  spending  recklessly.  Yes,  and 
you  weaker  ones,  that  think  it  no  great  harm,  with  your  dangles  and 
your  bangles,  to  hunt  after  men's  hearts,  what  shall  it  serve  you  if  you 
lose  your  own  souls,  **  taking  yoiu:  pleasure,"  as  you  think  you  are 
doing  1  Strange  pleasure,  it  will  seem,  in  the  great  light  of  eternity ! 
AVatch,  therefore,  lest  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord  be  upon  you.' 

Bosy  began  to  feel  that  she  herself,  at  this  point,  was  the  central 
sinner  who  was  preached  at,  and  all  her  crimes  rose  dark  before  her : 
her  flirtations,  her  flinging  away  of  Gilbert,  her  taking  up  of  Sam ; 
and  as  her  iniquities  grew  blacker  in  her  eyes  with  the  vehemence  of 
the  speaker,  she  sobbed  aloud ;  but  so  did  many  more,  and  she  was 


»  '  A  tricksie  girle  I  wot,  as  peart  as  bird.' — Warneb's  AXhwiC%  Bngland^  1592. 
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Dot  remarkable  in  the  assembly.  And  then  came  the  solemn  pause^ 
the  silent  waiting  for  the  death  of  the  old  year,  of  the  time  that 
should  never  more  return,  the  deep,  almost  dreadful  stillness — the 
speechlessness  of  a  great  expectant  crowd. 

Bosy  held  her  breath  with  awe,  while  she  tried  to  comfort  herself 
by  thinking  that  at  least  for  six  weeks  she  had  not  done  anything — 
to  speak  of — in  the  way  of  flirtation ;  *  indeed  it's  nearly  seven  weeks 
I  may  say  I '  she  went  on  to  herself,  counting  anxiously  up  the  debit 
and  credit  account  of  her  virtuous  conduct. 

She  had,  in  truth,  been  very  unhappy.  If  she  could  but  see  Grilbert 
again,  she  would  be  so  different ;  she  would  beg  him  to  forgive  her, 
and  she  would  never  do  so  any  more  I  Only  to  see  him  again  and 
explain,  was  what  she  prayed  for ;  and  if  the  prayer  was  not  a  very 
spiritual  one,  it  was  at  least  better  than  praying  for  what  she  did  not 
really  want,  which  so  many  of  us  do  day  by  day. 

The  clock  struck  twelve.  The  young  year  that  was  expected  by  all 
to  bring  such  happiness  and  such  goodness  as  no  old  year  had  yet 
been  capable  of — tiie  year  that  was  to  fulfil  all  the  expectations  and 
crown  all  the  efforts  which  had  fallen  so  blank  and  flat  in  the  reign 
of  his  predecessors — rushed  in.  The  jubilant  psalms  that  greeted  his 
entrance  were  simg  with  enthusiasm,  a  few  more  words  were  spoken, 
and  the  audience  began  to  melt  away  through  the  open  door.  Bosy 
found  Grilbert  by  her  side, — she  was  not  surprised,  it  was  only  natural, 
as  the  first  product  to  be  expected  of  the  *  glad  new  year.'  She  looked 
up  into  his  face  with  a  tearful  smile  and  held  out  her  hand  ;  he  drew 
it  within  his  arm,  and  laid  his  other  hand  upon  it,  and  they  pressed 
their  way  out  through  the  little  crowd  with  a  feeling  as  if  they  two 
were  alone  in  creation. 

*  Gilbert,'  whispered  she,  *  won't  ye  forgie  me  ?  I'll  be  so  good 
wi'  ye  as  never  were,  and  try  hard  not  to  flirt  wi'  nobody ;  and  I'll 
go  wi'  ye  to  the  world's  end,  whatever  father  may  say  against  it,  that 
I  will !  he'll  give  in,  I  know  he  will.  And  if  you're  to  be  poor  (and 
you  will  be  very  poor  indeed,  Gilbert,  shan't  you  ?),  I'll  make  very 
little  do,  and  dress  in  quite  common  things.  See,  I've  begun 
already — only  look  at  my  gown — just  to  try,  and  because  I  thought 
you  would  like  it.  And  why  didn't  you  come  back  and  see  me  that  day 
after  the  flood,  Gilbert  ?  it  was  very  cruel  of  ye ;  and,  oh,  how  I  did 
cry  that  evening,  thinkin'  of  ye  that  didn't  think  o'  me,  when  I  saw 
Lizzie  come  back  all  alone  I  .  .  .  What  for  don't  ye  speak  to  me, 
Gilbert  ?  You're  glad  to  see  me,  dear,  ayn't  you  ? '  cried  Bosy,  in 
sudden  terror  at  getting  no  answer. 

^  Glad  I '  said  he,  bending  over  her,  ^  I  should  think  I  was  glad  I 
Only  I'm  a  little  bit  in  a  maze  still,  dear,  and  there  hasn't  been 
much  room,  has  there,  yet,  Bosy,  for  to  put  in  a  word  ? '  And  he 
pressed  the  hand  which  he  held  fondly,  as  the  open  street  did  not  admit 
of  a  more  lively  demonstration  for  the  present. 

*  Ah,  you're  laughing  at  me  because  I  run  on  so  I    But  you  shall 

see  aa  it  isn't  only  words,  but  that  I  do  care  for  ye,  Gilbert,  wi'  all  my 
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heart  and  soul,'  said  she,  tearfully,  as  they  reached  Mrs.  Seddon's 
house. 

*  And  how  ever  did  you  turn  up  here  at  Knowlton  to-night  ?  * 
inquired  Gilbert,  as  they  lingered  still  outside  the  door  for  a  few  words 
more  together. 

^  Why,  to  be  sure,  because  Cousin  Seddon  she  axed  me,  knowing 
how  I  were  fretting,  and  how  I  didn^t  know  how  to  compass  meetin' 
ye  again,  you  hard-hearted  Gilbert,  that  wouldn't  stir  an  inch  nor 
nothink  not  to  see  me !  And  she  wrote  as  how  couldn't  I  get  a 
bed  here  wi'  a  friend  for  Watch  Night  ?  for  'twould  do  me  a  deal  o' 
good  to  hear  the  good  things  spoke  to  me  i'  th'  chapel,  me  that 
wanted  them  badly  I  You  know  she  speaks  out,  does  Cousin  Seddon  I 
But  it  was  true  too  what  she  wrote,  all  the  same.  And  then  she  said 
she'd  do  what  she  could  for  me  when  sobe  she'd  got  me  here.' 

^  Well  I '  cried  the  old  woman  with  a  smile,  as  the  pair  walked 
into  her  little  room  hand  in  hand  ;  ^  so  you've  come  back  to  supper, 
Gilbert,  as  good  as  yer  word  1  I  thowt  as  maybe  ye  wouldn't  forgit 
this  time ;  and  I  thowt  too,  though  ye  went  out  one,  ye  might  come 
back  two  1  So  I'm  not  unprepared  ;  there's  two  plates  for  ye,  over  and 
above  me  and  my  old  man,  what's  arter  all  gone  out  wi'  some  neigh- 
bours to-night,  he  is.  But  you'll  miss  nothink,  nor  nobody,  that's 
what  ye  won't.  Not  if  sobe  'twere  her  Majesty  the  Queen  as  had  a 
put  off  comin*  to  tea,  arter  sayin'  as  'ow  she'd  be  here,  which  it's  sure 
I  am  that  she  wouldn't  do  no  such  a  thing — God  bless  her ! '  added 
Mrs.  Seddon,  loyally. 

*  Tve  got  a  good  bit  0'  news  to  tell  ye,  Eosy,'  said  Gilbert,  pre- 
sently. *  There's  been  an  old  uncle  o'  oum  as  died  up  in  Yorkshire, 
the  t'other  day.  We  hadn't  seen  or  heerd  of  him  for  years,  and 
didn't  think  nowt  about  him ;  but  the  lawyer  telled  me  this  evening 
as  he  hears  we've  a  come  into  summat ;  'tajm't  a  very  deal — betwixt 
three  and  four  hundered  pounds — but  'twill  pretty  nigh  set  us  straight 
at  the  Low  Lees,  for  Sir  John  has  a  been  main  kind  about  the  rent 
and  offered  another  farm ;  that  isn't  not  a  dairy  one  neither,  dear, 
and  nigh  to  Knowlton,'  he  added,  smiling.  ^  Or  what  should  ye  say 
if  we  went  off  to  Canada,  and  tried  a'  fresh  wi'  a  new  start,  Rosy  ? ' 

The  girl's  face  fell  a  little,  but  she  recovered  herself.  *  I'll  go  wi' 
ye  there  too,  Gilbert,  if  ye've  certain  sure  set  your  mind  that  way. 
But  it's  a  long  way  off  out  there  over  the  big  salt  sea  and  the  savages, 
isn't  it  ? '  she  said,'  with  a  little  shiver. 

^  Nay,  lad,  thee  mustna  run  off  that  fashion.  I  canna  spare 
thee  nor  her  neither.  Stay  a  bit.  I'm  an  auld  'ooman  and  not  long 
for  this  world  ;  thou'rt  like  a  son  to  me,  and  it  shanna  be  the  worse 
for  thee  and  her  if  ye  stops  where  I  can  see  yer  bonny  faces  now  and 
then,'  said  Mrs.  Seddon,  more  moved  than  she  liked  to  show,  or, 
indeed,  than  she  had  ever  felt  before  in  her  life.  *  Twould  be  a  poor 
thing  as  Gilbert  Sherard  should  ha'  risked  his  life  for  to  drag  us 
three  out  o'  the  flood  on'y  to  be  drownded  out  o'  house  and  land 
hisself,  and  his  wife  too,  by  it.  And  that  they  shanna  be,  or  my 
n&me  ayn't  Sarah  Seddon  I  *  F.  P.  Vbknet. 
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ONE  of  the  most  astoundingly  ill-conceived  notions  of  the  present 
day  about  South  Africa  is  that  the  earning  of  regular  wages, 
or  the  possession  of  ploughs,  agricultural  implements,  and  improved 
dwellings  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  change  savage  into  civilised 
man.  Excellent  writers  and  too  hopeful  philanthropists  have  done 
their  utmost  to  foster  this  delusion.  Not  long  ago  a  travelled  no- 
velist, in  speaking  of  the  Diamond  Fields  as  a  centre  of  ^  light  and 
civilisation,'  went  into  ecstasies  of  over-hopeful  prophecy  about 
the  future  improvement  of  certain  black  men  who  there,  to  the 
number  of  10,000  per  annum,  beamed  the  dignity  of  la^bour  and 
earned  ten  shillings  a  week.' 

The  author  seems  to  have  written  as  if  really  all  savage  earners 
of  wages  were  likely  to  be  permanently  moulded  into  being  con- 
stituents of  wages-earning  communities  by  merely  having  tried 
their  hands  at  it  for  a  period  of  months  or  years.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Kafir  nations  that  have  earned  most  money  by  regular  labour 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  the  most  persistently  warlike ;  and  the 
man  who  has  been  on  the  Diamond  Fields  an  employed  workman  is, 
on  returning  to  his  native  wilds  and  free  life,  none  the  less  prone  to 
remaining  a  relentless  raider  and  peculiarly  savage  barbarian.  This 
is  amply  provable  by  reference  to  the  tribes  of  Bapedi  and  Baphuti, 
with  which,  until  December  1879,  we  were  at  war.  There  was 
not  a  male  of  Secocoeni's  or  Moirosi's  people  that  had  not  worked 
for  some  considerable  period  for  Englishmen  on  the  Diamond  Fields. 
With  this  fact  I  am  personally  acquainted.  Besides  this,  Makropetsi, 
the  head  adviser  and  principal  counsellor  of  Secocoeni,  had  travelled 
much  amongst  white  men.  He  was  educated  at  Cape  Town  and  knew 
the  distinction  between  Dutch  and  English,  Irish  and  Grerman, 
almost  as  well  as  an  ordinary  colonist.  Such  as  he  and  others — half- 
enlightened  men  who  have  been  living  as  servants  amongst  Europeans 
— men  with  houses,  patches  of  land,  agricultural  implements,  and  ad- 
vanced means  and  comforts,  have  ever  thrown  away  all  these  advan- 
tages to  assume  the  red  blanket  and  follow  their  chief  at  the  very 
first  blush  of  war.  It  was  always  so  in  South  Africa,  and  our  experi- 
ences  of  the  amount  of  sensible  amelioration  that  can  be  produced 
in  the  native  character  by  contact  with  civilisation  are  not  at  all 
calculated  to  make  us  hopeful  for  the  futiu'e  or  to  lead  observant 
colonists  to  think  the  receipt  of  regular  wages,  or  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  by  the  native,  a  sure  foundation  for  his  peaceful  progress  ia 
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the  near  future.  The  Basutos  who  once  worked  in  the  Orange  Free 
State,  the  Graikas  who  helped  to  build  colonial  railways,  the  Bapedi 
who  laboured  on  the  Diamond  Fields,  all,  when  time  and  opportunity 
serve,  and  their  chief  calls  upon  them,  eagerly  and  gladly  fling  away 
the  benefits  that  they  have  acquired  by  voluntary  servitude  and 
plunge  into  the  delights  of  war.  Neither  does  labour  and  the  receipt 
of  regular  wages  induce  the  ordinary  kraal  Kafir  to  forsake  polygamy 
and  devote  himself  to  a  life  of  toil  for  the  sake  of  its  rewards.  This 
is  amply  proved  by  the  history  of  the  Natal  Kafirs  who  went  to  the 
Diamond  Fields,  at  any  period  from  1868  to  the  hour  of  writing. 
During  the  earlier  years  of  the  diamond  discovery  nearly  30,000  men 
and  boys  went  out  from  the  Colony  of  Natal,  alone,  or  with  their 
masters,  or  were  brought  in  gangs  to  the  mines  to  work.  Of  these 
how  many  have  abandoned  the  life  of  the  kraal  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
labour  amongst  us  ?  But  a  very  few,  certainly  not  more  than  two  in 
thirty.  On  fulfilling  their  labour  contracts  at  the  Diamond  Fields, 
the  vast  majority  returned  to  native  locations,  or  to  kraals  on  the 
farms  from  whence  they  had  been  drawn  out,  and  invested  their 
earnings  in  articles  useful  for  the  barter  on  which  polygamy  is  based. 
A  few  remained  on  the  Diamond  Fields,  plunged  into  crime  or  drink, 
lost  caste,  and  became  in  time  labourers  of  a  type  inferior  in  honesty 
to  the  pagan  and  unable  to  compete  in  endurance  with  the  Euro- 
pean. Others  learned  to  cook  or  to  wash,  and  for  a  time  became 
domestics  on  the  Fields  or  elsewhere.  Of  these  some  went  back  to 
Natal,  to  labour  as  kitchen  folk  in  the  towns,  but  the  great  mass  re- 
turned to  barbarism  and  resumed  their  primitive  habits  as  completely 
as  if  they  had  never  worked  for  regular  wages  alongside  of  white 
people  in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives.  Not  labour,  but  peace — a 
long  term  of  freedom  from  war's  excitements — can  soften  the  South 
African  native  and  tend  to  make  him  grow  upwards  towards  the  light. 
War  for  him  must  be  rendered  impossible.  The  dignity  of  labour 
has  in  itself  no  attraction  sufficiently  great  to  induce  a  warrior  to 
rest  from  fighting ;  neither  has  the  possession  of  chattel  property 
any  magic  about  it  to  blind  a  Kafir  to  the  manifest  duty  and  pleasure 
of  snatching  other  men's  chattels  in  the  honourable  course  of  raid 
and  foray.  There  is  but  one  sort  of  property  that  has  in  itself  the 
power  to  make  a  robber  desist  from  plundering,  to  convert  the 
soldier  into  a  peasant,  the  clansman  into  a  citizen.  That  is  land — 
freehold  land.    Movable  property  has  no  such  glamour  about  it. 

It  is  for  this  reason  we  find  that  Kafir  custom  discountenances 
the  individual  possession  of  title.  The  tribe  or  clan  holds  the  earth 
in  common,  and  the  chief  is  the  great  administrator  of  the  tribal  land 
trust.  This  is  the  true  key  to  the  chieftain's  power.  The  man  in 
whose  hands  are  vested  the  lands  of  a  clan  is  the  ruler  of  the  dan. 
Divide  the  lands  amongst  the  clansmen,  give  each  one  personal  title 
tea  holding — however  small — and  chieftainship  is  stripped  of  its  glory 
and  loyalty — becomes  a  weak  because  disinterested  sentiment^  whilst 
at  the  same  time  each  landholder  becomes  an  independent  inan  ititb 
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fixed  property,  capable  of  improvement,  and  to  whose  value  war  can 
add  but  little. 

In  1865  a  most  extraordinary  instance  of  the  merely  surface  hold 
material  wealth  and  the  comforts  of  a  partial  civilisation  have  upon 
the  landless  warrior,  and  of  the  rapidity  with  which  he  will  cast  aside 
the  trammels  of  artificiality  to  rush  into  the  glowing  realities  of 
savage  life,  was  afforded  in  Basutoland  proper. 

Moshesh,  the  great  chief  of  the  Basuto  nation,  had  many  brothers 
and  sons.  Of  these  not  a  few,  desirous  of  partaking  of  the  learning 
that  they  could  not  but  see  was  so  potential  an  aid  to  white  arms  and 
industry,  voluntarily  frequented  schools,  and  in  some  cases  even  went 
80  far  as  to  seek  admittance  to  colleges  in  distant  towns.  They 
prized  education  for  what  it  would  enable  them  to  do,  and  they  cer- 
tainly seemed  to  emulate  the  better  characteristics  of  white  people* 
In  Basutoland  were  missionaries — some  of  them  men  of  considerable 
goodness  and  self-sacrifice,  and  all  of  them  earnest  to  educate  in  use- 
ful languages  and  arts  the  people  amongst  whom  they  had  fixed  their 
lot.  One  war  with  the  Free  State  had  ended  and  another  was  on 
the  point  of  breaking  out,  when  Bantzani,  a  nephew  of  Moshesh, 
returned  to  his  father's  village.  The  yoimg  man  was  a  Kafir  dandy, 
spoke  English  softly  and  well,  used,  as  did  many  of  his  father's 
people,  European  clothes,  and  wore  them  with  undeniable  ease  and 
grace.  He  was  all  for  peace,  culture,  and  improvement.  He  spoke 
of  steam  and  its  wonders,  talked  of  rotation  of  crops,  cross  breeding, 
importation  of  sires,  the  value  of  water  mills,  &c.,  and  was  grandly 
eloquent  on  irrigation  by  means  of  windmills  and  other  mechanical 
aids.  He  would  be  found  at  his  kraal  seated  in  a  fine  American 
rocking  chair,  reading  the  Natal  newspapers,  or  engaged  in  the 
inspection  of  his  books  or  his  wardrobe,  in  both  of  which  he  took 
much  pride.  When  it  began  to  be  talked  about  that  war  with  the 
Free  State  must  be  resumed,  the  educated  young  chief  became  a 
person  of  more  than  usual  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  tribes.  His 
opinion  was  sought  and  his  advice  adopted  almost  in  preference  to 
that  of  his  father,  a  sturdy  and  clever  old  pagan,  whose  town  was 
situated  some  three  miles  from  his  son's  own  place.  Missionaries 
and  others  relied  upon  the  effects  of  luxiuy  and  education  to  detach 
the  young  man  from  the  war  party,  and  for  a  time  it  appeared  that 
there  was  at  length  one  Basuto  to  be  found  on  whom  Christian  train- 
ing and  acquired  habits  had  produced  their  wonted  and  expected 
effects.  Bantzani's  father  was  not  averse  to  war,  but  he  was  not 
eager  to  plunge  rashly  into  it.  He  referred  often  to  his  son's 
objection  to  strife,  and,  indeed,  quoted  the  young  chiefs  arguments 
in  favour  of  industry  and  education  against  those  of  men  whose 
sole  delights  were  cattle-stealing  and  house-burning.  At  length  it 
was  determined  to  make  a  grand  appeal  to  Bantzani  to  side  with  his 
people  in  the  approaching  conflict,  and  a  number  of  messengers  and 
orators  firom  Moshesh  assembled  at  his  place  to  hold  the  ^pitso,' 
^houUa,'  or  great  palaver,  in  which  those  people  ddight.    Some 
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traders  and  clergymen  are  also  known  to  have  been  present.  A  few 
of  these  were  indifferent  to  what  course  should  be  resolved  on,  know- 
ing that  war  opened  up  the  way  for  the  making  of  huge  profits  by 
gun-running — ^as  smuggling  arms  is  called  in  South  Africa — but 
others  sincerely  and  tridy  sought  the  continuance  of  peace,  which 
had  already  proved  so  highly  beneficial  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country. 

The  scene  was  a  beautiful  and  even  gladsome  one.  Far  away 
to  the  south  stared  up  into  the  blue  sky  of  Basutoland  an  immense 
white-cliffed  table  mountain,  with  its  flat  and  verdant  top  and  low 
grassy  shoulders  and  subject  hills,  up  which  stole  the  narrow  red 
tracks  that  led  to  the  guarded  summit.  To  the  left,  sweeping 
through  a  deep  valley,  ran  a  bright  river,  hurrying  on  to  join  the 
bigger  streams  of  the  Orange  Free  State.  Around  lay  open  hills. 
Behind  and  to  the  north  the  grassy  plain  ended  abruptly  in  the 
huge  precipices  of  the  great  Drakensberg,  that  cut  off  from  Basutoland 
the  diversified  terraces  of  Natal.  Tte  scene  of  the  pitso  was  a  bit  of 
sward  in  front  of  the  young  chiefs  house,  an  erection  with  walls,  but 
behind  which  circles  of  the  more  primitive  beehive  huts,  each  en- 
closed by  a  pretty  fence  of  tall  plaited  grass,  showed  where  dwelt 
those  who  had  elected  to  follow  his  footsteps.  Beside  his  house,  and 
to  its  right,  was  a  rude  forge,  a  carriage,  some  two  or  three  ploughs, 
and  a  cart.  A  little  apart  stood  a  small,  square  but  low,  thatched 
building  with  five  windows,  the  door  of  which,  lying  open,  disclosed 
benches,  desks,  maps,  and  Scriptural  quotations,  that  marked  it  a 
Kafir  school,  and  in  its  turn  a  church.  To  the  left  a  huge  fire,  with 
a  group  of  cooks  and  a  quantity  of  freshly  killed  meat,  showed  that 
supper  was  akeady  thought  of.  The  young  chief  sat  facing  the 
circle  of  eager  orators  and  expectant  listeners  that  had  come  to  inter- 
view him.  Behind  his  own  seat  and  especial  following  were  grouped 
some  of  the  females  and  boys  of  the  kraal,  and  from  over  the  grass 
fences  faces  occasionally  peeped  and  eyes  glistened  with  curiosity 
whenever  the  talk  became  exciting  or  the  murmur  of  the  crowd 
proclaimed  assent  to  some  popular  declaration,  or  recognition  of  some 
accepted  truth  or  admitted  proverb.  Speeches  were  made,  some  in 
favour  of  instant  war,  many  for  peace.  At  length,  as  the  sun  was 
declining,  Bantzani  arose  to  give  his  decision.  He  was  well  and 
warmly  clad  in  the  English  fashion,  wearing  a  tweed  suit,  chain  and 
seals,  patent  leather  boots,  light  maize-coloured  tie,  a  stiff  Byron 
collar,  evidently  of  paper  or  some  of  the  new  materials  that  ape  Hnen 
in  all  but  its  comfort.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  deerstalker  hat,  and, 
as  he  was  a  fine,  healthy,  manly-looking  young  fellow,  who  had  learned 
how  to  dress  and  where  to  stop  on  the  road  to  fashion,  he  was  most 
presentable  in  his  well-fitting,  although  perhaps  over-new,  habiliments* 
In  a  low  tone,  with  a  glance  around  to  ascertain  how  his  opening 
words  took,  he  began  with  the  praises  of  peace. 

We  are  not  soldiers ;  no  one  will  pay  us  day  by  day  for  the  months  we 
must  spend  away  from  our  fields,  hidden  behind  rocks  or  watching  the 
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roads  that  lead  to  the  houses  of  the  Boers.  What,  then,  is  war  ?  It  brings 
to  men  like  us  absence  from  home,  hunger,  loss  of  strength,  fieitigue,  cold, 
and  sorrow.  We  may  take  many  cattle ;  they  will  at  best  but  replace  those 
that  die  from  the  narrowed  pasture  high  on  the  sour,  cold,  mountain-tops 
our  own  must  be  confined  to  if  they  in  turn  are  to  be  preserved  from  the 
spoiler.  During  war  we  cannot  build,  or  plough,  or  teach.  My  eyes  are 
open  to  the  value  of  the  knowledge  to  be  got  from  books.  Books  put  us 
on  a  level  with  those  who  say '  This  is  the  price '  and  '  That  is  the  amount ' 
when  we  sell  to  them  or  buy  from  them.  Here  in  this  newspaper  (holds 
up  'Katal  Witness')  are  words  telling  me  at  what  expense  I  can  buy 
and  for  what  I  can  sell  horses  and  saddles,  Kafir  picks,  blankets,  or 
com  in  the  towns  of  the  English  and  the  Dutch.  Is  not  t^is  knowledge 
good  1  With  knowledge  much,  very  much,  can  be  done  to  make  my  fathePs 
people  wealthy,  without  it  nothing.  War  is  the  nunsery  of  ignorance.  The 
animals  that  fight  are  always  miserable;  even  the  lion  must  skulk  and 
hide  in  the  day  time,  mingling  his  hair  with  the  yellow  sand  that  he  may 
not  be  seen.  He  has  no  rest.  In  his  old  age  he  is  lean ;  then  he  is  weak 
and  his  end  is  unhappy.  The  brutes  that  are  peaceful  are  more  reasonable. 
The  sheep  lives  idly,  but  he  is  fat  and  people  take  care  of  him  instead  of 
flying  from  him  ;  the  quiet  horse  is  well  treated  and  loved,  whilst  the  ill- 
tempered  one  is  starved  and  beaten.     So  is  it  with  people. 

Here  something  about  the  collar  seemed  to  irritate  him,  and  he 
put  his  hand  up,  but  without  checking  his  delivery,  to  bend  down  or 
ease  one  of  the  sharp  comers  ;  and  as  he  went  on  he  occasionally  put 
his  fingers  between  the  collar  and  his  neck  with  a  sweeping  motion, 
as  if  to  gain  more  air.  The  paper  collar  was  perhaps  a  thought  too 
tight. 

As  I  told  you,  the  fighting  animals  know  no  rest — the  lion  when  his 
mane  is  grey,  his  feet  are  no  longer  full  of  the  springiness  of  youth,  and  he 
himself  is  old  and  no  doubt  weary 

Here  his  collar  seemed  to  irritate  him  again,  and  he  made  a  tug 
at  it  that  loosened  one  end,  which  stuck  out  painfully  in  front  of  his 
irritated  bull  neck. 

He  is,  he  is,  he  is  hunted  like  a  common  enemy — shot  down  and  other- 
wise assailed  by  those  formerly  afraid  of  him,  who  in  the  days  of  his 
strength  fled  before  his  face.  Still  in  this  he  sufiers  only  the  common  &t6 
of  warriors,  who,  when  the  time  has  come  in  which  they  must  lay  down 
the  spear  or  abandon  the  use  of  their  teeth  and  claws,  are  unfortunately  no 
longer  able  to  assure  safety  by  conquest,  but  are  distrusted  and  assailed  by 
all,  and  this  when  they  desire  only  peace.  If  we  also  had  continual  war, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  any  improvement  whatever  to  come  in  our  cir- 
cumstances. Here  around  me  you  can  see  the  eflects  of  a  few  weeks'  rest. 
I  call  it  a  few  weeks,  for,  after  all,  what  is  a  month  or  a  year  in  the  life  of 
a  people?  Are  we  not  the  Basutos  ?  There  are  fields  before  you  ploughed 
by  new  iron  instruments  drawn  by  brutes  that  don't  think.  No  longer 
must  our  women  labour  day  and  night  to  provide  food  for  their  children. 
Our  houses  begin  to  be  more  roomy ;  their  contents  are  no  longer  but  a  few 
skins  and  baskets.  The  children  go  to  the  fields  with  books  under  their 
arms,  and  learn  during  the  hours  they  had  formerly  devoted  to  idleness  and 
bird-catching  how  to  acquire  the  money  with  which  they  will  yet  pay  for 
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the  education  of  other  children  as  yet  unhom.  There  can  he  nothing 
hotter  for  a  nation  than  to  he  at  peace,  to  learn  the  arts  of  peace,  to  enjoy 
the  comforts  and  laxories  of  peace. 

Here  the  end  of  his  collar  tipped  up  and  tickled  him  under  the 
chin.  He  raised  his  right  hand  to  it  and  began  fumbling  at  the 
button  and  endeavouring  to  find  the  button-hole,  which  was  noticeably 
torn  or  broken  through.  This  seemed  to  irritate  him,  and,  as  he 
proceeded  with  his  endeavours  to  fasten  the  stiflF  paper  collar,  his 
sentences  became  broken  and  his  voice,  which  had  hitherto  been 
melodious,  smooth,  and  suited  to  his  subject,  became  harsher  and 
angrier  than  might  have  been  expected  from  one  who  was  announcing 
*  peace  on  earth,  goodwill  to  men.' 

Wild  people — ^I  don't  call  them  wild  Kafirs ;  a  kafir  is  a  man ;  we  are  aU 
people — sometimes  say  that  civilisation  is  a  bondage,  that  one  is  not  so  free 
when  he  wears  clothes,  labours  regularly  and  by  the  hour,  and  lives  the 
life  of  regularity  that  the  white  people  do,  and  that  the  missionaries  tell  us 
can  alone  lead  us  into  the  path  of  improvement  from  which  there  will  be 
no  straying  once  we  are  accustomed  to  it.  I  have  never  found  out  the 
bondage.  The  regular  life  of  the  school,  the  happy  quietude  of  a  district 
town,  the  regularity  of  church  and  labour,  all  these  have  pleased  me  in 
their  turn.     But  now 

Here,  with  a  violent  wrench,  he  tore  the  collar  iBrom  his  neck, 

having  failed  to  keep  it  down  in  its  proper  place.    *  But  I — but  I * 

For  a  moment  he  paused,  then  looked  wildly  around — 

But  I — I  am  tired  of  this  imposture.  These  are  not  my  sentiments. 
Those  are  not  my  feelings.  A  something  rises  within  me ;  it  springs  on 
me  now ;  it  tells  me  I  am  talking  nonsense,  pla3dng  a  part  I  was  never  fit 
for.  These  clothes  confine  free  Hmbs  once  unfettered  by  any  of  the  tram- 
mels of  this  civilised  life  that  I  have  been  trying  to  praise  hut  cannot 
endure. 

Here  he  tore  oflF  his  coat,  flung  it  violently  on  the  groimd,  grasped 
with  his  right  hand  the  junction  of  his  suspenders  with  his  nether 
garment,  and  proceeded  still  more  violently  : — 

It  is  better  to  be  ffee  than  enslaved.  I  have  tried  to  think  well  of 
slavery,  hut  I  cannot.  The  social  system  is  a  slavery.  Clothes  are  a 
slavery.  School  is  a  slavery.  The  Church  is  a  slavery.  These  are  the 
things  that  make  people  children  all  their  lives  and  grown-up  schoolboys 
when  they  should  be  men  and  warriors. 

Almost  in  a  moment,  like  lightning,  the  chief  stood  naked  before 
his  people.  His  clothes  lay  before  him  a  despised  heap.  With  a 
kick  he  scattered  them  from  him. 

It  is  these  things  and  such  as  those  (pointing  with  his  hand  to  the  cart 
and  the  school-house)  that  are  the  preliminaries  of  seiritude.  They  aUB  the 
security,  as  the  Dutch  people  say,  that  we  give  that  at  some  future  time 
we  will  pay  taxes  and  submit  to  the  dictation  of  policemen  and  theoidttrs 
of  writers..   Are  those  things  to  keep  us  at  peace  \    Are  those  things  to 
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take  our  manhood  wholly  from  us  1  Are  the  Boers  to  come  here  and  insult 
oar  &ther  Moshesh,  to  walk  over  our  mountains,  to  trample  over  our 
graves,  to  steal  our  cattle,  to  take  away  our  horses,  and  we,  hecause  of 
ploughs,  and  clothes,  and  thatched  houses,  and  hooks,  and  things  our 
fieithers  never  knew,  and  comforts  they  never  sought,  to  shrink  from  our 
duties,  to  sit  still  when  we  should  spring  up  to  defend  our  chief,  his  honour, 
and  our  homes  %  Habit  is  home.  The  white  man's  houses  only  are  built  of 
brick.  He  is  but  a  man.  Our  home  is  the  hut  on  the  mountain.  Away 
with  this  spurious  civilisation  !  away  with  the  chains  we  tie  upon  ourselves ! 
Let  those  who  will  have  Moshesh  and  freedom  follow  me.  Liberty  is  worth 
more  than  a  blanket,  and  the  name  of  a  warrior  better  worth  than  this. 

With  a  spring  he  rushed  to  the  fire,  grasped  an  immense  lighted 
brand,  and  charged  at  the  schoolhouse,  thrusting  his  fiery  weapon 
deep  into  the  thatch.  Some  tried  to  restrain  him.  One  of  his 
councillors  held  him  back.  He  struck  him  to  the  earth.  The 
missionaries  entreated  him  to  become  less  violent.  Hastily  collecting 
some  of  the  more  cherished  articles  of  his  modem  life,  he  hurled 
them  into  the  now  blazing  house.  The  warriors  and  those  who  had 
listened  to  him,  startled  from  rapt  amazement  into  active  life,  rose 
to  their  feet  and  with  a  loud  yell  helped  in  the  work  of  destruction. 
In  a  moment  cart  and  carriage,  ploughs  and  harrows,  schoolhouse, 
cottage,  all  had  vanished :  the  chief,  naked,  with  a  rifie  in  his  hand, 
waving  it  fiercely  above  his  head,  was  rushing  in  advance  of  a  herd 
of  armed  followers  towards  his  father's  village  ;  and  the  old  men  who 
had  come  to  hear  Education's  vindication  of  a  peace  policy  were 
smiling  in  derision  at  the  ambassadors  who  were  there  to  *  induce  the 
leopard  to  change  his  spots.'  At  the  battle  of  Timi,  a  year  after- 
wards, the  educated  young  chief,  almost  alone,  defended  with  desperate 
courage,  a  moimtain  path.  Since  his  relapse  he  has  become  more 
and  more  savage ;  and  although  he  is  fairly  well  ofi*,  and  still  main- 
tains a  carriage  and  horses,  yet  his  pleasures  are  pagan,  and  he  is  a 
thief  and  a  liar. 

Having  shown  by  illustration  what  the  Basuto'  is  when  his  savage 
instincts  are  aroused  by  war,  we  may  now  begin  to  consider  his  con- 
dition iu  a  state  of  peace  and  when  he  is  wholly  undisturbed  by 
passion.  The  author  visited  on  April  2,  1872,  the  location  or  reserve, 
xmder  Free  State  rule,  of  Paulus  Mauperi,  a  brother  of  the  great 
chief  Moshesh,  who  died  in  1858,  shortly  after  the  annexation  by 
Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  of  Basutoland  to  Her  Majesty's  dominions. 
The  road  to  the  village  was  through  Weenen  County,  Natal,  and  lay 
over  the  Great  Drakensberg,  the  pass  being  known  as  ^  Baba  Lim 
bona,'  or  ^  Oh,  Father,  see,'  from  the  circumstance  that  this  was  the 
exclamation  of  the  first  Basuto  who  had  ever  stood  on  its  summit, 
and  from  whom  the  words  were  forced  by  pleased  surprise  when  he 
suddenly  caught  sight  of  fair  Natal,  a  country  previously  unknown, 
lying  in  all  its  beauty  before  him.  The  path  is  of  the  most  preci- 
pitous sort,  and  in  places  but  barely  scalable  for  footmen.  We, 
however,  forced  our  horses  up  it.     Wherever  a  man  can  go  a  horse 
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ought  to  be  able  to  follow.     On  the  summit  of  the  mountain  we 
entered  upon  a  vast  unoccupied  tract  of  grass  lands,  after  an  hour's 
journey  over  which  we  came  in  sight  of  Mauperi's  first  village.    Here 
his  son  Apollos  was  seated  on  an  American  rocking  chair,  dressed  in 
Melton  cords,  with  a  white  beaver  hat,  reading  newspapers.     He 
offered  us  our  choice  of  the  *  Witness '  or  *  Natal  Mercury ;'  but  he 
had  the  Dutch  newspaper  as  well.     His  house  was  small  and  &irly 
furnished.     He  had  a  good  and  useful  box  of  tools,  including  some 
American  notions  that  were  not  at  that  period  to  be  met  with  in  the 
homes  of  even  wealthy  settlers.     He  had  a  very  nice  Gape  cart,  with 
a  tent  over  it,  and  when  he  accompanied  us  to  his  father's  he  drove 
four  in  hand.     But  he  had  several  wives  and  was  a  pagan.     The  wife 
he  had  then  just  taken  was  a  Natal  Zulu  girl,  the  daughter  of  Puteli, 
whose   tribe  was  afterwards  destroyed  for  alleged  complicity  with 
Langalibalela's  treason  or  disobedience.      Old  Mauperi,  the  father, 
had  a  much  more  pretentious  although  more  savage  and  characteristic 
residence  than  that  of  his  son.     This  was  situate  on  an  open  plain  at 
the  foot  of  a  table-topped  mountain.     There  were  three  large  kraals 
or  villages,  occupied  by  probably  about   1,500  or  1,600  people.     It 
should  here  be  remembered  that  every  woman  in  these  polygamous 
countries  has  a  hut  to  herself,  so  that  in  the  enclosure  of  but  one 
head  of  a  family  there  may  be  very  many  dwellings.     As  we  entered 
the  main  village  the  cattle  of  the  tribe,  numbering  some  4,000, 
came  in  from  pasture,  and  cows  and  goats  were  being  made  fast  in  all 
directions,  the  air  being  filled  with  the  clamour  of  the  calves,  who 
were  now  allowed,  after  ha^ng  been  kept  in,  or  herded  separately  all 
day,  at  length  to  meet  and  exchange  endearments  with  their  mothers. 
All  this  vast  mass  of  cattle,  however,  bad  not  been  running  as  one 
troop.     The  beasts  had  been  scattered  over  a  considerable  extent  of 
country  in  small  mobs,  each  herded  by  one  or  more  boys.     There 
came  home  also  eight  thousand  sheep  in  from  thirty  to  fifty  flocks. 
But  what  struck  us  as  most  remarkable  was  that  a  great  number  of 
the  lads  had  books  under  their  arms.   Even  the  *  bird  boys '  employed 
in  protecting  the  grain  crops  brought  in  their  school  books  with  them 
from  the  field.     Notwithstanding,  however,  this  zeal  for  education, 
Mauperi's  people  were  pagan  and  polygamous  to  the  backbone.  Their 
huts  were,  however,  spacious,  and  each  was  enclosed  for  purposes  of 
propriety  and  decency  with  a   fence   of  reeds,  the   space  between 
which  and  the  hut  itself  appeared  invariably  to  be  kept  in  the  most 
perfect  order  and  scrupulously  clean  and  free  from  dirt  of  any  kind. 
The  children  also  were  clean,  and  the  women,  some  of  whom  are 
singularly  pretty,  were,  notwithstanding  a  deplorable  scantiness  of 
apparel,  models  of  neatness  and  precision.     On  the  other  hand  there 
were  dirty  men — savages  who  squatted  upon  the  bare  ground  draped 
in  filthy  sheepskins — fellows  who  sprawled  about,  smoked  Indian  hemp 
through  cows'  horns,  and  whose  only  pleasure  seemed  to  consist  in 
the  consumption  of  snuff  or  tobacco.     The  chief  received  us  cordially 
in  more  senses  than  one.      He  presented  us  with    a    bottle    of 
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Hennessey's '  three  star '  brandy,  basins  and  water  to  wash  with,  and 
attendants  to  look  after  us ;  whilst  young  men,  .the  sons  of  one  of 
his  councillors,  took  away  our  horses  that  they  might  be  rested  and 
fed.  The  enclosure  before  referred  to  (that  between  the  outer  screen 
and  the  hut)  is  called  the  *  houtla,'  or  place  of  conversation.  To  this, 
just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  we  were  invited.  There  were  but  three 
chairs — one  for  the  chief  and  two  for  the  visitors,  whom  etiquette 
directed  to  sit  on  the  right-hand  side  of  their  host.  All  other  persons 
within  the  enclosure — head-men,  relatives,  doctor,  and  councillors — sat 
or  squatted  on  the  ground  in  a  semicircle  facing  Mauperi.  Supper 
was  brought  in  almost  immediately — meat  of  two  kinds  stewed  down 
in  fat ;  then  as  a  second  course  boiled  green  maize  cobs,  followed  by 
bread,  which  in  its  turn  was  succeeded  by  the  tea  kettle.  But  the 
making  of  the  tea  was  a  mystery  performed  with  great  solemnity  by 
the  old  chief  himself,  to  the  manifest  admiration  of  his  court  and 
kindred.  The  kettle  and  teapot  were  brought  in  by  the  prime 
minister,  the  sugar  was  presented  by  the  doctor,  whilst  the  milk  was 
in  charge  of  the  youngest — perhaps  I  should  say  the  newest — addition 
to  the  harem,  Metas,  a  girl  of  very  considerable  beauty. 

After  tea  we  had  some  wine  of  the  country  and  were  offered  Kafir 
beer,  with  the  distribution  of  which  there  was  also  some  ceremony. 
Tlie  calabash  containing  it  held  about  four  gallons,  and  was  borne  in 
by  two  persons,  who  knelt  and  drank  from  it  before  offering  any  of 
the  contents  to  the  men.  The  vessel  was  passed  from  the  chief  to 
his  guests,  and  then  around  the  circle  in  the  order  of  precedence 
which  was  still  preserved  from  the  right.  The  conversation  that 
ensued  was  led  by  the  chief  councillor,  and  ranged  over  the  following 
topics  :  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  the  relative  strengths  of  America 
and  England,  the  value  of  Free  State  bank-notes,  and  the  question 
of  whether  injury  rather  than  benefit  would  most  probably  accrue  to 
young  men  of  the  tribe  should  they  be  permitted  to  go  to  learn  the 
ways  of  civilisation  on  the  Diamond  Fields. 

Our  mission  was  connected  with  this  very  subject.  We  had  come 
to  ask  that  200  of  Mauperi's  young  men  should  accompany  us  to  the 
mines.  Our  argument  in  favour  of  the  proposal  was  that  the  young 
men  would  earn  regular  wages,  learn  much  of  practical  matters,  and 
be  able  to  purchase  in  the  best  market  in  Africa  supplies  of  clothing, 
agricultural  implements,  and  domestic  utensils ;  but  it  was  argued 
against  us  that  they  would  learn  vices,  brandy-drinking  and  the  like, 
while  they  would  be  away  from  school,  and  might  become  *  high- 
minded  '  or  above  the  usual  tribal  occupations.  We  succeeded  in 
getting  118  servants,  who,  after  two  or  three  years  of  Diamond  Fields 
life,  returned  to  their  homes  just  as  thorough  barbarians  us  they  were 
before.  In  speaking  on  the  next  day  of  the  Basuto  captains,  mention 
was  made  of  many  sons  and  nephews  of  Moshesh  who  had  been 
educated  in  Cape  Town  and  elsewhere.  Two  of  them  had  visited 
Europe,  and  spoke  French.  Many  African  colonists  are  less  cultured 
than  these  men.     On  our  departure  from  the  stadt  or  town  the  young 
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women  asked  us  for  soap  and  pocket-handkerchiefs,  these  being  the 
only  gifts  they  would  accept  in  return  for  three  days'  kindness  and 
attention  to  our  wants. 

The  Basutos  were,  through  the  folly  of  the  Cape  Colonial  Govern- 
ment, permitted  to  buy  guns  and  ammunition  to  a  vast  amount  at 
New  Eush — now  Kimberley — and  when,  in  1875,  we  again  visited 
the  country,  notable  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the 
people.  From  being  a  pastoral  nation  they  had  become  grain-growers, 
and  to  so  great  an  extent  was  the  land  cultivated  that  there  was  no 
longer  sufficient  room  for  grazing  the  whole  of  the  tribal  cattle. 
Later,  Basutoland  became  the  granary  of  South  Africa,  all  the  land 
along  the  streams  being  cultivated,  and  wheat  and  maize,  to  the  extent 
of  millions  of  pounds  weight  annually  being  grown  for  consumption 
by  the  Free  State  farmers  and  the  diamond  diggers,  as  well  as  for  the 
sustenance  of  thousands  of  blacks  employed  in  the  mines.  This  pro- 
duction had,  however,  contrary  to  what  might  have  been  hoped,  an 
evil  influence  upon  the  nation.  The  fields  could  not  be  enclosed,  so 
that  as  cultivation  increased  the  pasture  lands  became  narrower,  and 
all  the  cattle  had  to  be  confined  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  lest 
they  should  wander  into  and  trample  down  the  crops.  In  1876  a 
land  hunger  became  noticeable,  the  Basutos  complaining  that  their 
country  was  too  small  for  them  and  that  they  were  cramped  by 
reason  of  the  territories  they  had  lost  previous  to  and  at  the  time  of 
their  annexation  by  Sir  P.  Wodehouse.  Strangely  enough,  at  this 
period  a  pagan  reaction  commenced  in  the  land.  Children  were 
largely  withdrawn  from  the  schools,  and  many  rites  and  ceremonies 
peculiar  to  unenlightened  Kafirland  began  to  be  resumed. 

The  missionaries  of  course  complained  of  this  reaction,  and 
pointed  out  to  Government  that  it  was  being  promoted  by  the  chiefs, 
who  saw  that  by  the  preservation  of  their  ancient  institutions  alone 
could  tribal  authority  and  hereditary  rank  be  preserved  as  against 
the  encroachments  of  magistrates  and  law.  Letsea,  however — the 
paramoimt  chief  who  had  succeeded  to  Moshesh — an  ease-loving  and 
indolent  ruler,  remained  at  least  outwardly  loyal.  Molappo,  a  retired 
warrior  and  well  acquainted  with  the  miseries  that  conflict  must 
bring  upon  the  country,  continued  to  give  his  utmost  protection  to 
teachers  and  preachers,  possibly  hoping  that  their  influence  would 
suffice  to  withhold  the  people  from  relapsing  into  barbarism.  The 
wealth  of  Basutoland  being  now  manifest,  many  hungry  traders  and 
others  began  to  envy  the  possessors  of  such  rich  cornfields,  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  Government  of  the  Cape  Colony  was  not  suffi- 
ciently alive  to  the  evils  that  might  be  brought  about  by  any  hasty 
and  injudicious  action  (leading  to  friction  with  the  tribal  chiefs)  of 
colonial  magistrates  living  within  the  Basuto  reserve. 

Moirosi,  a  quasi-independent  captain  of  a  mixed  people,  a  man 
not  of  the  blood  of  Moshesh  and  of  little  account  among  the  Basutos, 
was  driven  with  300  of  his  followers  into  insurrection ;  and  small 
though  his  force  was,  he  succeeded  in  defying  the  power  of  the 
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Colonial  Government  for  twenty  months.  His  mountain  stronghold 
was,  however,  finally  stormed  by  the  Cape  Mounted  Bifles,  the  old 
man  being  put  to  death  under  circumstances  of  relentless  barbarity 
atld  his  body  mutilated  and  treated  with  indignity  of  the  worst  kind. 
During  this  short  war  the  mass  of  the  Basuto  nation  were  so  far  loyal 
to  our  rule  as  to  pretend  to  assist  us  on  commando.  It  is  certain 
that  some  thousands  of  them  were  supplied  with  ammunition  by  the 
Cape  Colony,  a  supply  destined  ere  long  to  be  used  against  colonial 
troops. 

Another  branch  of  the  subject  now  needs  consideration.  When, 
in  January  1879,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  finally  determined  to  place 
his  quarrel  with  the  Zulu  king  for  adjustment  in  the  hands  of  Lord 
Chelmsford,  Colonel  Bowker,  C.B.,  who  was  in  Pietermaritzburg, 
commimicated  to  Grovernment  facts  of  the  utmost  importance  with 
regard  to  the  Basuto  nation.  This  gentleman  had  been  Commissioner 
for  Her  Majesty's  Government  over  Basutoland,  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  thoughts  and  ambitions  of  its  people.  It  was 
pointed  out  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere  that  the  Basutos  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  a  nation  taken  into  British  protection,  but  who  had  never 
by  any  act  of  theirs  assented  to  incorporation  with  or  subjection  to 
the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  which  they  seemed  to  have 
been  handed  over  in  the  most  arbitrary  fashion  when  parliamentary 
institutions  were  granted  to  that  settlement. 

The  Basutos  are  quite  clever  enough  to  take  unfavourable  note 
of  the  fact  that  by  such  transference  they  became,  without  getting 
any  *  quid  pro  quo '  in  the  shape  of  representation,  a  province  of  a 
mere  dependency.  Hitherto  by  their  Grand  Councils,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  old  Saxon  Witenagemote,  they  had  managed  with  the 
aid  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioner  to  rule  and  restrain  themselves. 
Under  the  Cape  Parliament,  however,  they  were  threatened  with 
taxation  without  representation  ;  in  fact,  their  surplus  revenues  were 
actually  taken  away  from  them  without  their  consent  and  paid  into 
the  Colonial  Exchequer.  Sir  Bartle  was  also  told  of  the  pagan 
reaction,  of  the  land  hunger,  and  of  the  strength  in  arms,  horses,  and 
men  of  Basutoland.  He  was  advised  to  gratify  Basuto  aspirations 
by  allowing  them  to  migrate  into  and  hold  by  virtue  of  gun  and 
spear  the  western  portion  of  Zululand — the  country  that  formed  the 
theatre  of  the  more  important  of  the  subsequent  niilitary  operations. 
It  was  shown  to  Her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner  that  some  thousands 
of  Basutos,  chiefly  those  of  Lorothodi  and  David  Masupha,  would  bring 
to  the  English  flag  their  horses,  guns,  and  knowledge  of  irregular 
warfare,  and  that  their  defection  from  their  nation  would  leave  it 
capable  of  government,  and  he  was  warned  by  the  writer  that  if  he 
did  not  accept  the  suggested  policy  a  Basuto  war  against  the  whites 
must  arise,  when  colonists  would  have  to  face  a  united  people.  An 
enlightened  few  advised  in  the  same  strain.  But  no ;  his  Excellency 
could  see  in  those  representations  only  the  intrigues  of  ambitious 
adventurers.    He  had  a  policy  of  his  own,  and  so  England  lost  a 
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little  army  and  priceless  prestige  in  Ziiluland — whilst  an  unwise  and 
ill-informed  Government  believed  that  the  Basuto  nation  could  be 
disarmed  by  an  Act  of  the  Gape  Parliament ;  and  since  then,  we  have 
had  to  fight  the  Basutos,  and  have,  after  a  year  of  strife,  been  beaten 
by  them. 

The  results  of  this  long  war,  in  which  no  less  than  17,000  men  of 
all  arms,  ranks,  and  races  were  put  into  the  field  against  the  Basutos, 
have  been  up  to  the  present  to  weld  the  hostile  people  into  a  nation, 
to  teach  them  practically  and  in  the  field  the  best  methods  of  fight- 
ing us,  and  to  create  in  them  a  sturdy  contempt  for  us  not  only  as 
soldiers  but  as  diplomatists.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  melan- 
choly than  the  exhibition  made  of  his  unwisdom  by  Mr.  Orpen, 
representing  the  Cape  Government  in  Basutoland  in  the  end  of 
January  last.  This  gentleman  allowed  himself  to  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  vast  army  of  10,000  mounted  men,  who  made  a  parade  to 
Thaba  Bosigo,  the  great  stronghold  of  the  kingly  family  of  Basuto- 
land. And  for  what  ?  To  arrest  the  rebel  general  Masupha,  the  idol  of 
the  Basutos.  When  the  force  reached  the  mountain  it  was  found 
imoccupied,  and  the  '  rebel '  was  not  at  home.  Will  it  be  believed 
that  Masupha's  men  had  fled  ?  Certainly  not  by  anyone  acquainted 
with  Kafir  habits.  In  all  probability  they  were  riding  in  Mr.  Orpen's 
train  and  swelling  the  great  demonstration  of  native  strength  he  was 
duped  into  making.  One  would  like  to  know  if  Government  issued 
ammunition  to  the  10,000  Basuto  horsemen  who  went  with  their 
Commissioner  on  this  occasion.  It  would  be  quite  agreeable  with 
all  that  is  known  of  Basuto  character  that  they  should  have  obtained 
arms,  ammunition,  and  money  for  a  loyalty  that  was  only  exhibited 
to  give  the  chief  time  to  initiate  new  campaigns  against  the  Euro- 
peans. The  Basutos  have  shown  their  strength.  A  muster  of  10,000 
horsemen  is  not  to  be  despised — oddly  enough,  an  exactly  similar 
force  to  that  with  which  they  defeated  Cathcart  nearly  thirty  years 
ago.  Their  country  is  especially  adapted  for  defence,  and  they  have 
had  time  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  last  campaign,  one  most 
inglorious  to  our  arms,  wasteful  and  even  costly  in  life.  Should  the 
Parliament  of  the  Cape  Colony,  in  pursuance  of  the  high-handed 
policy  put  upon  the  country  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  again  seek  to  disarm 
the  Basutos,  the  Imperial  Government  must  intervene  in  one  way  or 
the  other,  either  to  protect  the  savages  or  to  aid  the  Colonists.  The 
Colony  would  very  much  like  such  an  outcome  of  the  situation.  There 
are  still  large  bodies  of  troops  in  Natal,  and  their  employment  against 
Basutos  would  gratify  South  African  merchants  and  a  certain  class  of 
South  African  politicians,  who  consider  subjugation  the  only  gate  of 
entrance  for  native  tribes  into  the  very  questionable  paradise  that 
canteen-keepers  and  petty  grocers  call  civilisation. 

Of  course  there  are  alternatives.  Basutoland  may  be  abandoned 
by  the  Cape  Colony  and  become  a  purely  Imperial  posseesion,  when, 
at  least  for  a  time,  there  would  be  no  danger  of  any  fresh  outbreak 
of  war ;  or  England  might  retire  from  the  country  altogether,  leaving 
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to  the  slow  but  powerful  influences  of  education  and  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  arts  the  work  of  pacification.     That  the  Basutos  are  a 
refined  nation  as  compared  with  the  Bantu  and  Zulu  races  cannot  be 
denied,  and  that  they  have  shown  a  capacity  for  civilisation,  as  testis 
fied  by  the  condition  of  their  fields  and  flocks,  is  undoubted.    Per- 
haps we  might  leave  them  to  the  missionary,  the  teacher,  and  the 
oom-buyer  with  more  satisfactory  results,  and  at  all  events  with  an 
easier  conscience,  than  if  we  insist  on  dragooning  them  into  Chris- 
tianity.   In  no  case  could  they  be  worse  off  than  under  the  rule  of 
colonial  magistrates,  or,  as  they  have  lately  been,  a  shuttlecock  to  be 
thrown  from  one  to  the  other  by  parties  in  a  paltry  provincial  Par- 
liament.    If  left  to  themselves  to  become  independent,  the  Basutos, 
unless  land  hunger  again  seizes  them,  need  have  no  cause  for  quarrel 
with  their  neighbours.     If,  however,  they  should  at  any  time  break 
out  beyond  their  borders  to  pillage  or  murder  in  the  Boer  settle- 
ments, their  fate  would  be  of  their  own  seeking ;  the  Free  States 
would  annihilate  them.     As  an  independent  territory  their  supplies 
of  ammunition  can  be  gradually  cut  off,  whilst  by  the  erection  of 
suitable  magazines  and  forts  without  their  territory  they  may  be 
hemmed  in  and  left  liable  to  swift  attack  and  punishment  should 
occasion  arise.     But  it  is  monstrous  that  British  tax-payers  should 
suffer  for  the  reckless  benevolence  of  fireside  statesmen  and  closet 
politicians,  who  imagine  that  England  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  rush 
about  the  world  bestowing  protection  on  hosts  of  people  in  whom  we 
have  no  interest,  or  intermeddling  with  quarrels  in  which  we  have 
no  advantage  to  gain.     Our  protectorate   of  Basutoland  and  gift 
of  it  to  Cape  Colony  has  already  cost  much  blood  and  treasure,  and 
if  persevered  in  will  yet  cost  more.     Neither  is  it  right  that  the 
Cape  Colony  should  be  permanently  troubled  with  a  possession  where 
she  must  rule  over  unwilling  subjects,  and  where  her  authority  must 
be  exercised  under  circumstances  of  almost  painful  delicacy.     If  the 
Cape  conquer  the  Basutos,  English  good  feeling  would  forbid  the 
infliction  upon  the  enemy  of  exemplary  punishment  for  their  recalci- 
trancy, and  the  Colonial  Government  would  be  therefore  unable  to 
recoup  its  own  outlay  by  wholesale  land  or  cattle  confiscations.     On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  absurd  to  make  the  Colony  responsible  for  the 
good  government  of  Basutoland  if  she  is  not  to  enforce  her  authority 
with  a  strong  hand  and  compel  obedience  to  her  laws.     There  is, 
however,  it  must  be  remembered,  no  middle  course  open.     Bepre- 
sentation   in  the  Parliament  of  Cape  Colony  cannot  be  given  to 
Basutoland.     The  ^  Dark  Continent '  is  dark  enough  already,  and  the 
admission  of  natives,  however  well  educated,  to  sit  in  councils  where 
for  all  practical  purposes  they  would  be  legislating  for  Cape  Town 
and  Port  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  for  Eafirland,  would  bring  about  very 
rapidly  a  war  of  races  of  the  worst  kind — one  in  which  the  blacks 
would  be  led  by  widely  recognised  elective  chiefs  instead  of  by  tribal 
captains  and  head-men.      Of  course  the  question  also  arises  what 
buiriness  we  have  in  Basutoland  at  all.    As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have 
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none,  and  the  sooner  we  withdraw  from  a  position  that  brings  ns  into 
hostility  with  natives  whom  we  are  supposed  to  be  protecting  the 
better  for  African  peoples  and  English  tax-payers. 

Alfbed  Atlwabd. 


Note. 

The  translation  of  the  speech  from  Sesnto  (the  language  is  so  called  in 
contradistinction  to  the  tribe)  is  by  Martin  Hopkins  of  B^g  Ylei,  Tugala, 
Natal,  who  lived  in  Basutoland  from  1856  to  1866.  Author's  original 
copy  is  now  in  the  editor's  office,  Witness  daily  newspaper,  Pietermaritzburg, 
Natal.  The  copy  printed  from  was  made  in  1869  by  Captain  Jullien, 
Quartermaster,  Willoughby's  Horse,  Natal.  Eantzani's  Christian  name 
is  ApoUos,  and  he  now  resides  at '  Witzies  Hoek,'  Drakensberg,  District  of 
Eland's  Biver,  Orange  Free  State.  The  author  was  with  Rantzani  on  tiie 
flcene,  and  heard  his  confirmation  of  it  in  1872. 

Ehamativi  the  councillor  and  Kobertson  the  trader  affirmed  the  report 
to  be  a  £air  one  at  Mauperis  Stadt,  May  1872. 

A.  A. 
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The  French  Privateers, 

I.  Jean  Bart. 

IN  one  of  the  most  solid  of  his  essays,  Mr.  (not  then  Lord)  Macaulay 
drew  an  interesting  and  instructive  comparison  between  the 
policy  of  the  Church  of  Bome  and  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  in 
respect  of  their  treatment  of  enthnsiasts — a  class  of  men  whom  the 
one  converts  into  dangerous  enemies,  the  other  into  grateful  and 
energetic  supporters.  '  The  Church  of  Eome,'  he  said, '  unites  in 
herself  all  the  strength  of  establishment  and  all  the  strength  of 
dissent.  With  the  utmost  pomp  of  a  dominant  hierarchy  above,  she 
has  all  the  energy  of  the  volimtary  system  below.'  A  man  may  be 
vulgar,  ignorant  and  extravagant,  yet  ready  to  do  and  suffer  things 
which  it  is  for  her  interest  that  somebody  should  do  and  suffer.  <  She 
accordingly  enlists  him  in  her  service,  assigns  to  him  some  forlorn 
hope,  and  sends  him  forth  with  her  benediction  and  applause.' 

If  it  were  allowable  to  do  so,  a  somewhat  similar  comparison 
might  be  made  between  the  naval  systems  of  France  and  England. 
Notwithstanding  its  popular  origin  and  national  growth,  notwith- 
standing the  glories  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  the  stout-hearted  if 
unscrupulous  service  of  men  like  Drake,  or  Hawkins,  or  Frobisher, 
the  English  navy,  becoming,  during  the  last  two  hundred  years,  more 
and  more  a  close  body,  has  ended  by  excluding  from  its  ranks  all 
talent,  all  genius,  all  energy,  except  that  which  has  been  regularly 
cultivated  within  itself.  This  exclusiveness  has,  imdoubtedly,  its 
advantages.  In  a  service  like  ours,  scattered,  in  peace,  all  over  the 
world ;  whose  captains  have  frequently  to  take  on  themselves  diplo- 
matic or  political  functions,  to  exercise  magisterial  powers,  to  decide 
on  questions  of  national  right  or  international  law,  it  is  well  that  its 
officers  should  be  trained  by  a  strict  and  uniform  education  and 
discipline  to  the  performance  of  the  many  and  varied  duties  which 
may,  without  warning,  be  thrust  upon  them.  There  is  thus  a 
tendency  for  them  to  become  more  and  more  citizens  of  the  world ; 
for  their  conduct  to  be  judged  at  home  by  their  tact  and  delicacy  in 
settling  disputes  abroad,  without  trouble  to  the  Government,  or 
excitement  to  the  newspapers. 

It  is  of  course  a  very  great  convenience  to  a  government  to  have 
thus  a  body  of  diplomatic  agents  spread  over  the  world ;  but,  after  all, 
the  first  requirement  for  the  navy  is  efficiency  in  war ;  as  compared 
with  that,  every  other  quality  is  of  little  value  :  and  there  is  perhaps 
room  to  think  that  this,  in  its  fullest  extent,  is  not  to  be  obtained  by 
barring  a  seaman  from  fighting  for  his  country,  because  the  accident 
of  his  birth  and  upbringing  has  kept  him  clear  of  her  Majesty's 
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training  ships.  The  rule,  though  more  absolute  now  than  ever 
before,  is  no  new  one.  Early  in  last  century  it  was  ordered  that  no 
one  should  be  made  a  lieutenant  unless  he  had  served  six  years  at  sea, 
two  of  them  in  the  rating  of  midshipman  on  board  one  of  His  Majesty's 
ships ;  and  this  regulation  was  seldom  broken  through — never,  perhaps, 
without  some  quibble  which  family  interest  suggested  and  permitted. 
The  rule  gradually  changed  itself  into  one  still  stricter :  it  became 
customary  to  require  six  years*  service  in  tbe  navy  as  a  qualification  ; 
and  though  this  was  done  without  Admiralty  order,  the  examining 
ofiScers  commonly  enough  enforced  it. 

In  1740  it  was  proposed  to  Mr.  Walker,  whose  fortunes  I  related  in 
November  last,  to  enter  the  king's  service.  He  refused ;  for,  by  the 
regulations,  he  could  not  enter  in  any  capacity  higher  than  mid- 
shipman ;  and  even  as  a  lieutenant,  he  would  have  been  loth  to  serve 
except  in  an  independent  command.  But  Walker  was  undoubtedly 
a  man  who,  under  a  more  elastic  system,  might  have  proved  a  worthy 
compeer  of  Saunders  or  Saumarez  or  JBrett.  Another  and  similar 
instance  is  that  of  Captain  Phillips,  of  the  *  Alexander '  privateer, 
whose  name  was  a  good  deal  talked  of  in  1746.  His  Majesty's  ship 
*Solebay,'  of  twenty  guns,  had  been  picked  up  on  the  coast  of 
Portugal,  in  the  summer  of  1744,  by  the  French  fleet  under  M.  de 
Bochambeau ;  and  had  been  since  fitted  out  as  a  French  ship  of  war. 
On  April  10,  1746,  she  was  standing  into  St.  Martin's  Road,  of  the 
Isle  of  Ee,  in  convoy  of  a  ship  laden  with  naval  stores,  when  she  was 
sighted  by  the  *  Alexander,'  chased,  and  captured.  The  account  given 
to  the  Admiralty,  by  Captain  Phillips  himself,  was  that  he  came  up 
with  the  *  Solebay '  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  road,  and  boarded  her 
athwart  the  bowsprit,  sword  in  hand,  and  cut  her  out,  about  3  p.m.  ; 
the  wind  at  S.S.W.,  fair  for  his  running  in  and  coming  out. 
He  was  asked  how  manv  men  she  had  on  board,  and  answered  '  that 
she  had  230,  and  he  had  but  140;  that  they  kept  a  very  bad  look-out, 
but  as  soon  as  he  boarded  her  they  were  forced  to  fly  from  their 
quarters ;  they  killed  fifteen  of  her  men,  and  he  lost  but  three.' 

A  private  letter  from  Mr.  Legge,  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
to  Anson,  who  also  was  a  member  of  the  Board,  adds,  *  The  King  has 
been  spoken  to  in  relation  to  Captain  Phillips,  who  retook  the 
"  Solebay,"  and  is  so  well  satisfied  with  his  behaviour,  that  he  gives  us 
leave  to  reward  him  as  we  think  proper.  In  all  respects  the  action 
seems  to  be  as  gallant  as  one  need  wish  to  see  in  a  sunmier's  day. 
Phillips  himself  is  very  desirous  to  be  made  a  captain  in  the  King's 
service.  But  this,  we  suppose,  you  will  have  a  great  objection  to,  as 
well  as  we  have.  Medals  and  money,  we  think,  should  be  given 
liberally,  and  should  be  glad  of  your  thoughts,  and  his  Grace's  (the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty),  if  with  you, 
upon  this  subject.'  Eventually  the  acknowledgment  took  the  form 
of  500  guineas  in  cash  and  a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  200  guineas ; 
and  Mr.  Phillips  was  heard  of  no  more  in  naval  history.  Of  his 
antecedents  we  now  know  nothing :  he  gave  his  address  at  Lloyd's 
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CofTee  House,  and  was  therefore  presumably  of  respectable  appearance 
and  behaviour:  that  he  was  a  good  seaman  and  a  gallant  officer 
would  seem  beyond  question :  and  of  such,  in  that  gloomy  year  of 
1746,  the  service  had  not  one  too  many. 

Considering  this  point  of  discipline  and  order,  it  is  interesting  to 
examine  how  it  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  navy,  to  which,  more  than 
any  other,  it  was  our  lot  during  the  last  century  to  be  opposed.  We 
find  that  the  French  have  gone  on  a  system  not  indeed  diametrically 
opposite  to  our  own,  but  still  differing  from  it  in  an  extreme  degree.  • 
llie  French  navy  as  reorganised  by  Colbert  was,  in  name  and  reality, 
a  purely  aristocratic  corps.  The  officers,  necessarily  of  noble  family, 
entered  as  cadets,  under  the  name  of  ga/tdea  de  la  marine;  and 
formed  a  most  exclusive  body,  jealous,  in  an  extreme  degree,  of  their 
privileges  and  their  birthright.  Officers  who,  in  the  beginning,  were 
entered  from  the  merchant  service,  were  styled  *  blues '  {pfficiera  blsus), 
a  term  analogous,  in  usage  at  least,  to  the  English  '  tarpaulin '  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  hostility  of  the  more  aristocratic  gardes 
towards  the  *  blues '  was  unrelenting :  as  ensigns,  they  might  be 
tolerated ;  but  as  lieutenants,  we  are  led  to  understand  that  they  had 
a  very  rough  time  of  it.  In  the  long  run,  the  feeling  against  the 
*  blues'  proved  too  strong;  officers  from  the  merchant  service  seldom 
rose  to  the  higher  ranks;  the  navy  continued  the  most  aristocratic 
service  under  the  Crown,  and  at  the  Revolution  paid  the  penalty,  in 
being  denuded  of  officers. 

In  the  regular  line  of  the  navy,  then,  there  was  no  room  for  those 
'  blues '  who  aimed  at  distinction ;  they  stood  aloof  from  it,  taking 
service  rather  in  private  ships  of  war,  which  thus  attained  an 
importance  in  the  scale  of  national  defence  far  beyond  that  of  the 
English  privateers.  It  seems  to  have  been  no  imusual  thing  to 
confer  naval  rank  on  these  men ;  to  permit  them  the  use  of  a  king's 
ship,  to  sanction  their  engaging  a  ship's  company  imder  the  king's 
authority,  though  at  private  cost  and  to  warrant  their  cruising 
against  the  enemy  in  the  interest  and  advantage  of  those  who  fitted 
her  out,  as  well  as  of  the  country  at  large.  Ships  so  cruising  were  of 
course  privateers  in  name  and  in  reality,  but  privateers  of  a  force  and 
efficiency  which  strictly  private  ships  of  war  were  scarce  likely  to 
equal ;  and,  with  little  or  no  cost  to  the  government,  they  formed  a 
powerful  supplement  to  its  established  navy.  Large  ships,  even 
ships  of  the  line,  were  frequently  so  employed  ;  and  though  these 
were  sometimes  owned  by  private  individuals,  they  were  more 
commonly  lent  by  the  king;  for,  though  wealthy  and. patriotic 
merchants  or  corporations  might  equip  such,  they  were  clearly  of  a 
strength  and  cost  beyond  the  requirements  or  the  commercial 
advantage  of  the  mere  freebooter. 

In  the  summer  of  1780,  the  «Comte  d'Artois,'  a  sixty-four-gun 
ship  lent  by  the  king,  and  commanded  by  a  lieutenant  of  the  navy, 
was  for  some  iitne  a  very  serious  trouble  on  the  south  coast  of 
Ireland.     No  ordinary  cruisers  could  tackle  such   a  foe.    At  last 
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Captain  Macbride,  in  the  ^  Bienfaisant,'  of  sixty-four  guns,  was  sent 
to  look  after  her,  and,  in  company   with  the  forty-four-gun  ship 

*  Charon,'  fell  in  with  her  on  August  13,  oflF  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale. 
The  *  Gomte  d'Artois '  was  crowded  with  men — her  ship's  company 
numbered  upwards  of  6cx) ;  that  of  the  *  Bienfaisant '  certainly  not 
more  than  500,  probably  not  more  than  450.  The  *  Charon '  was  at 
some  little  distance,  and  the  'Comte  d'Artois'  attempted  to  close 
with  her  principal  antagonist,  and  carry  her  by  boarding.  *  It  was 
a  daring  though  unsuccessful  attempt,'  wrote  Captain  Macbride; 
'  after  an  hour  and  ten  minutes'  smart  action,  her  rigging  and  sails 
cut  to  pieces,  twenty-one  men  killed  and  thirty-five  wounded,  she 
struck.  The  "  Bienfaisant "  had  three  killed,  twenty-two  wounded, 
one  man  slightly  wounded  in  the  "  Charon." '  The  *  Bienfaisant '  had 
been  three  years  in  commission  and  several  times  in  action ;  she  had 
thus,  even  without  the  support  of  the  ^  Charon,'  a  distinct  advantage 
over  the  comparatively  imtrained  privateer :  had  the  '  Comte  d'Artois' 
been  able  to  lay  her  on  board,  and  bring  on  a  hand-to-hand  fight, 
with  her  superiority  of  brute  force  the  result  might  have  been  very 
different. 

But  this  is  only  one  instance  of  the  great  force  of  some  of  these 
private  ships  of  war.  Another  may  be  cited  in  the  fifty-gun  ship 
^ApoUon,'  which  on  almost   exactly   the   same   spot  captured  the 

*  Anglesea '  of  forty  guns,  on  March  29,  1745,  an  event  to  which  the 
decision  of  the  consequent  court-martial  gave  a  tragic  interest.  The 
^  Anglesea '  was  caught  quite  unprepared,  her  captain  having  persuaded 
himself  that  the  ship  coming  down  on  him  before  the  wind  was  his 
consort,  the  '  Augusta.'  He  was  killed  by  the  second  broadside ;  so 
also  was  the  master ;  the  first  lieutenant  was  on  shore,  sick ;  the 
second  lieutenant,  on  whom  the  command  devolved,  was  a  young 
man  of  scanty  experience;  he  consulted  hastily  with  his  brother 
officer,  the  third  lieutenant,  and  the  boatswain.  There  seemed 
nothing  to  be  done ;  the  ship  was  in  no  posture  for  fight,  and  lay 
at  the  mercy  of  a  more  powerful  enemy.  He  ordered  the  colours 
to  be  struck ;  and  it  is  difficult,  even  now,  to  see  what  else  he 
could  have  done :  but  the  court-martial  assembled  to  inquire  into 
the  affair,  whether  influenced  by  the  political  crisis  then  pending, 
by  a  suspicion  that  the  unfortunate  lieutenant  was  an  adherent 
of  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  had  traitorously  betrayed  his  trust,  or 
on  some  other  grounds  more  difficult  to  conceive,  pronounced  that  he 
had  not  done  his  duty,  that  he  had  not  done  his  utmost  to  put 
the  ship  in  order  of  fighting,  or  to  encourage  the  inferior  officers 
and  men ;  and  therefore  sentenced  him  to  death — to  be  shot  by  a 
platoon  of  musketeers :  but,  having  regard  to  the  distress  and  confusion 
the  ship  was  in  at  the  captain's  death,  when  he  came  to  the  command, 
and  to  his  being  a  young  man  and  inexperienced,  they  recommended 
him  for  mercy.  This  recommendation  the  Lords  Justices  refused  to 
act  on,  and  the  sentence  was  duly  carried  out.  There  is  a  romantic 
tradition — ^but,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  the  course  of  events. 
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quite  unsupported  by  fieusts — that  the  wife  of  this  lieutenant,  on  the 
refusal  of  the  Lords  Justices,  obtained  a  pardon  or  reprieve  for  her 
husband  from  Queen  Caroline ;  that  she  herself  posted  to  Portsmouth, 
the  bearer  of  this  message  of  mercy,  but  arrived  only  to  find  that,  at 
the  lieutenant's  own  request,  in  order  to  avoid  the  pain  of  a  parting 
interview  with  his  wife,  the  hour  of  his  execution  had  been  anticipated, 
and  he  was  already  dead. 

Another  instance,  which  I  may  not  omit,  is  that  of  the  ^  Elizabeth,' 
a  sixty-four-gun  ship,  belonging  to  the  king,  but  privately  fitted  out, 
in  1745,  to  convoy  the  yoimg  Pretender  to  Scotland.  Whilst  on 
this  service,  she  was  met,  on  July  9,  broad  off  Ushant,  by  the  *  Lion ' 
of  sixty  gims,  commanded  by  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  Peircy)  Brett. 
The  two  ships  pounded  each  other  to  a  standstill,  and  made  the  best  of 
their  way  to  their  respective  ports.  *  As  I  was  not  so  happy  as  to  take 
him,'  wrote  Captain  Brett,  *  I  have  only  the  satisfaction  left  that  I 
spoiled  his  voyage.'  He  mentions  also  one  little  incident  of  an  especial 
interest,  and  which  has,  I  think,  been  generally  misrepresented.  In 
company  with  the  ^  Elizabeth '  was  a  small  ship  of  sixteen  guns,  on 
board  which  Prince  Charles  and  his  personal  staff  were  tempting 
their  fortune.  I  believe  it  is  conmionly  said  that  this  small  ship — no 
match,  of  course,  for  the  ^Lion' — made  off  at  once,  during  the 
engagement.  This  was  not  the  case.  What  Captain  Brett,  quite 
ignorant  of  the  peculiar  circumstances,  wrote,  is — ^  The  small  ship, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  made  two  attempts  to  rake  me ; 
but  I  soon  beat  him  off  with  my  stem  chase.  He  did  us  little  or  no 
harm ;  and  after  that  lay  off  at  a  great  distance.'  That  she  after- 
wards pursued  her  way,  whilst  the  *  Elizabeth '  put  back — her  voyage 
being  spoiled — is,  of  course,  matter  of  familiar  history. 

More  remarkable  than  any  of  these  are  the  Mediterranean 
campaigns  of  M.  de  Lage,  during  the  years  1745-6 ;  campaigns 
which  in  England  have  been  little  known,  because,  in  truth,  there  is 
little  to  know ;  the  noteworthy  facts  about  them  being  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  their  organisation  and  equipment.  M.  de  Lage  was 
not  a  nice  man.  I  know  of  nothing  about  him  worthy  of  admiration 
or  approval,  except,  perhaps,  his  excessive  impudence.  Some  forty 
years  i)efore,  he  had  gone,  in  the  train  of  the-  Bourbons,  into  Spain  ; 
and  voyaging  from  there  to  the  Pacific,  and,  in  some  way  or  other, 
trading  between  China  and  Peru,  had  got  together  a  very  considerable 
fortune.  On  his  return  to  Spain,  by  mingled  self-assertion  and 
bribery,  he  obtained  a  conmiission  as  captain  in  the  Spanish  navy, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  'San  Isidro,'  of  seventy  guns,  in  which 
ship,  and  in  the  fleet  under  Navarro,  he  served  during  1740,  174I9 
and  1742. 

In  the  course  of  this  latter  year  he  was  separated  from  the 
fleet  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  took  refuge  in  Ajaccio ;  where,  on 
February  19,  1743,  his  ship  was  burnt  by  Commodore  Martin,  whose 
respect  for  the  neutral  port  wSiS  satisfied  with  sending  a  message  to 
the  governor  that  he  was  going  to  attack  the  enemy's  ship,  but  would 
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give  him  time  to  order  his  people  out  of  the  way,  unless  the  Spanish 
ship  fired  first. 

De  Lage,  after  this,  seems  to  have  been  borne  as  a  supernumerary 
on  board  the  Spanish  flagship;  he  was  in  her  in  the  indecisive 
action  fought  off  Gape  Sicie  on  February  1 1,  1744 ;  and  took  charge 
of  the  ship  when  her  captain  was  killed  and  the  admiral  wounded. 
Afterwards,  with  his  bombastic  humour,  he  did  very  real  service  to  the 
English.  He  claimed  for  himself  the  honours  of  the  day.  According 
to  him,  the  ^  Beal '  would  have  been  taken  had  he  not  fortunately 
been  on  board.  The  captain  was  killed ;  the  admiral  was  an  arrant 
coward,  who  went  down  to  the  cockpit,  and  sat  there  on  a  coil  of  rope, 
with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands.  It  was  he,  De  Lage,  that  defended 
the  ship  against  the  '  Marlborough ; '  it  was  he  that  pointed  the  guns 
that  sank  the  fire  ship;  it  was  he  that  did  everything.  The 
French,  already  sick  of  the  Spaniards,  gladly  accepted  De  Lage's 
story,  and  scouted  their  allies  as  not  able  even  to  defend  their  own 
ships.  A  deadly  feud  between  the  two  services  was  the  consequence ; 
and  any  concerted  action  of  Spaniards  and  French  became  an 
impossibility. 

After  this,  Spain  was  no  safe  dwelling-place  for  De  Lage.  He 
returned  to  France ;  and,  with  unblushing  effrontery,  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  Duke  de  Penthidvre,  then  Admiral  of  France,  that  he, 
De  Lage,  was  the  hero  of  the  age,  the  one  man  who  might  re- 
establish the  old  glories  of  the  French  navy.  The  Duke  accordingly 
gave  him  a  provisional  commission  as  commodore,  and  authority  to 
equip,  at  his  own  expense,  a  squadron  of  two  ships  of  the  line  and 
two  frigates.  The  ships'  companies  were  to  be  stronger  than  those  in 
the  king's  service ;  were  to  be  subject  to  the  same  discipline,  and 
their  pay  was  to  be  one-third  more  than  usual,  in  addition  to  their 
share  of  prize-money  and  a  provision  for  their  widows.  Soldiers 
of  the  marines  were  to  be  allowed  him  in  the  same  way ;  with  the 
additional  condition  that  an  indemnity  of  forty  francs  was  to  be  paid 
to  the  captains  of  companies  for  each  one  who  deserted  or  was 
killed ;  and  the  number  of  these  available  not  being  sufficient,  he 
was  authorised  to  raise  a  company  of  1 50  men. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  pay  offered,  the  sailors  had  the  greatest 
repugnance  to  embark  in  this  expedition ;  they  had  an  idea  it  was 
bound  to  the  West  Indies,  where,  a  few  years  before,  the  squadron 
under  the  Duke  d'Antin  had  lost  nearly  half  its  men  by  sickness ; 
and  they  had  a  special  dislike  and  mistrust  of  De  Lage  himself, 
whose  manners,  and  language,  and  actions  spread  terror  amongst  the 
seafaring  population  all  along  the  coast.  The  appointed  levy  was 
not  sufficient  to  man  him ;  and  the  want  was  increased  by  continual 
desertions.  He  therefore,  on  his  own  authority,  instituted  a  press, 
and  laid  violent  hands  on  all  the  fishing  and  coasting  boats.  On  this, 
all  the  sailors  of  the  neighbourhood  took  to  the  mountains;  the 
terror  spread,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  followed;  the 
petty  officers,  who  had  always  been  counted  on,  also  went  off,  and 
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the  workmen  in  the  dockyard,  afraid  of  being  sent  on  board  the  ships, 
were  no  longer  to  be  found.  Proclamations  and  punishments  were 
of  no  good,  and  not  till  after  De  Lage  had  sailed  did  things  resume 
their  wonted  course.     This  was  in  the  middle  of  April,  1745. 

Fifteen  days  after  his  departure,  De  Lage  returned,  his  ships 
having  been  damaged  in  a  gale.  His  temper,  and  insolence,  and  the 
airs  which  he — a  mere  privateer,  as  they  considered  him — put  on, 
had  rendered  him  hateful  to  all  the  officers  of  the  port ;  and  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  commander-in-chief  could  ob- 
tain for  him  the  necessary  assistance.  Again,  and  once  again,  he 
put  to  sea,  and  each  time  returned  after  a  short  and  unavailing  cruise. 
In  a  fourth  attempt  he  succeeded  in  capturing  two  small  prizes  of  no 
great  value,  and  in  safely  bringing  in  a  convoy  to  Marseilles.  But  at 
each  return  his  men  deserted  by  scores ;  after  this  last,  they  went  oflF  in 
crowds,  even  by  swimming,  in  spite  of  De  Lage's  threats,  sword  and 
pistol  in  hand.  They  complained  of  ill-usage  and  of  bad  provisions. 
During  the  last  cruise  sixty  men  had  died,  and  on  coming  into  port 
200  had  been  sent  sick  on  shore.  Finding  himself  thus  weakened, 
De  Lage  resolved  to  lay  up  the  largest  of  his  ships,  one  of  seventy- 
four  guns;  but  it  was  not  till  January  1746  that  the  others  were 
ready  for  sea,  and  they  were  still  sadly  short  of  men.  Even  the 
sailors  they  had  were  ready  to  desert  if  they,  got  the  chance  2  they 
feared  the  voyage,  suspected  they  were  not  likely  to  get  any  prize 
money,  and  doubted  even  of  their  wages.  Finally  the  squadron  put 
to  sea  on  April  2,  new  style — that  is,  on  March  22 ;  it  consisted  of  the 
fifty-four-gun  ship  *  Oriflamme,'  and  the  two  thirty-gun  frigates 
*  Diane '  and  *  Volage.' 

On  April  4,  being  then  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  St.  Martin, 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  the  '  Volage,'  which  had  chased  out  of  sight  of 
her  consorts,  fell  in  with  the  *  Stirling  Castle '  of  seventy  guns.  She 
took  to  flight,  the  *  Stirling  Castle '  pursuing.  A  stem  chase  is 
proverbially  a  long  one  :  the  *  Stirling  Castle '  could  only  fire  her  bow 
guns,  and  those  occasionally  and  with  but  little  effect ;  with  her  stem 
guns  the  '  Volage '  manfully  held  her  own ;  it  was  not  till  after  her 
main-topmast  was  shot  away,  and  she  lay  exposed  to  the  *  Stirling 
Castle's '  broadside,  at  short  range,  that  she  hauled  down  her  colours. 
During  the  night  she  rolled  away  her  fore-topmast  and  her  mizen- 
mast ;  and  the  next  morning,  whilst  her  captors  were  trying  to  get 
her  a  little  in  order,  the  *  Oriflamme'  and  *  Diane'  came  in  sight. 
The  *  Stirling  Castle '  had  herself  received  a  good  deal  of  damage 
from  the  ^  Volage's '  stern  guns,  and  her  captain  hastily  judged  that 
she  was  not  equal  to  the  two  ships  of  the  enemy.  He  abandoned  his 
prize,  leaving  in  her  a  lieutenant  and  twenty-five  men,  and  some  of 
the  prisoners.  The  *  Volage '  was  thus  retaken  ;  but  De  Lage  made 
no  attempt  to  pursue  the  *  Stirling  Castle,'  feeling  probably,  on  his 
part,  sufficiently  well  satisfied  to  be  left  alone.  For  not  destroying 
the  'Volage,'  the  captain  was  afterwards  reprimanded  by  a  court- 
jQCiartial ;  but  at  that  time  our  naval  prestige  was  not  brilliant ;  and 
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for  a  seventy-gun  ship  to  decline  an  engagement  with  a  ship  of  fifty- 
four  guns,  supported  by  a  frigate,  was  considered  prudent  and  not 
blamable* 

This  affair,  however,  put  an  end  to  De  Lage's  cruise ;  he  returned 
to  Toulon,  where  he  arrived  on  April  20 — May  i,  N.S.  The 
three  ships  were  put  out  of  commission ;  but  the  men's  pay  was  not 
forthcoming.  The  thing  had  been  a  speculation,  and  had  not 
succeeded :  no  prizes  had  been  taken,  and  neither  M.  de  Lage  nor 
the  merchants  who  had  fitted  him  out  had  the  necessary  fimds.  The 
accounts  were  thus  not  settled  for  a  long  time  ;  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  charge  would  seem  to  have  been  eventually  defrayed  by  the 
Government.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  scale  of  his  adventure,  or,  perhaps  I  should 
rather  say,  in  consequence  of  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  of  his 
equipment  and  his  dismantling,  as  well  as  the  very  slight  success  that 
attended  his  cruising,  the  name  of  De  Lage  has  no  great  place  in  the 
naval  history  of  France.  A  different  fate  has  been  that  of  some  of 
De  Lage's  predecessors  ;  men  who,  starting  from  a  much  lower  point 
than  De  Lage,  and  with  much  less  pretension,  did  accomplish  a  good 
deal,  and  achieve  a  renown  which,  overspread  with  much  fable,  has 
towered  over  all  the  more  orthodox  glories  of  the  French  navy.  Of 
these,  the  most  remarkable  in  point  of  popular  fame  is  Jean  Bart. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain — indeed,  I  do  not  clearly  know  why 
popular  fancy  should  have  taken  hold  of  Jean  Bart  for  the  sort  of 
apotheosis  with  which  he  has  been  honoured.  In  general  estimation 
he  is  the  ideal  of  the  quintessence  of  heroic  achievement  and  naval 
glory ;  a  sort  of  French  counterpart  of  Drake,  Hawke,  Eodney,  and 
Nelson,  all  rolled  into  one,  with  an  additional  seasoning  of  Faulknor, 
Sydney  Smith,  and  *  brave  '  Broke.  Bartiana  are  innumerable  ;  and 
he  has  been  the  subject  of  as  much  fable  and  as  wild  romance  as 
Arthur  or  Charlemagne.  Possibly  enough  some  Englishmen  have 
thus  been  led  to  look  on  his  very  existence  as  a  myth.  This,  however, 
is  a  mistake.  He  was,  in  his  day,  a  very  real  personage,  a  bold 
seaman  and  a  successful  cruiser  ;  his  services,  as  such,  were  acknow- 
ledged and  rewarded  by  the  king ;  but  his  very  peculiar  fame — 
which  belongs  principally  to  a  later  period — is,  I  believe,  due  to  his 
being  of  very  humble  origin;  it  was  thus  a  glorification  of  the 
*  people '  that  afterwards  claimed  the  attributive  '  sovereign,'  and 
a  protest  against  the  imbecility  and  ignorance  of  some  courtly 
favourites  of  the  ruling  *  harlotocracy.' 

Jean  Bart,^  a  native  of  Dunkirk,  and  thus  by  birth  a  subject  of 


*  v.  Bran,  Overres  Maritimes  de  la  France :  Port  de  Toulon^  ses  armemenU  eU.^ 
torn.  i.  pp.  311-319. 

*  There  arc  three  lives  of  Jean  Bart  which  have  some  pretensions  to  being 
original  works.  One  by  Richer,  pnblished  in  1776,  which  is  little  more  than  a 
collection  of  floating  legends.  One  by  Engine  Sue,  published  in  1835  under  the  im- 
posing title  of  Hlttaire  de  la  Marine  /ran^ai«0,  which  is  in  reality  an  absurd  romance ; 
the  author^s  purt  of  the  work  scarcely  pretends  to  be  authentic,  but  it  oontains  a 
iiomber  of  original  papers,  letters,  and  reports,  which  are  really  valuable.   The  third 
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France,  but  by  blood  a  countryman  rather  of  the  Tromps  and  De 
Euyter,  was  bom  in  1650,  of  poor  but  perhaps  not  too  honest  parents : 
his  father  and  his  grandfather  before  him  followed  the  sea ;  privateers 
— not  without  a  taint  of  piracy — in  time  of  war,  as  Frenchmen  or 
Dutchmen,  against  Spain  ;  and  in  time  of  peace,  fishermen,  coasting 
traders,  and  apparently  smugglers.  In  some  such  emplo3rment  Jean 
Bart  spent  his  early  years;  but  in  1665  or  1666  he  is  said  to  have 
taken  service  with  the  Dutch,  and,  if  tradition  may  be  accepted,  under 
the  personal  command  of  De  Buyter  himself.  In  this  there  is  nothing 
improbable ;  he  was  certainly  more  Dutch  than  French ;  and  there 
is  no  diflSculty  in  the  way  of  our  believing  that  he  was  present  in  one 
or  both  of  the  actions  of  1666,  and  at  the  burning  of  the  English  ships  in 
the  Med  way  in  1667.  He  continued  in  the  Dutch  service  for  six  years ; 
he  is  said  to  have  risen  in  it  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  which  is  possible, 
and — as  he  was  a  bold  man  and  a  thorough  seaman — not  improbable. 
I  accept,  then,  the  statements  that  he  learned  his  early  seamanship, 
that  he  acquired  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  coasts  and  tides  of 
the  North  Sea,  as  a  fisherman  and  smuggler ;  and  that  he  gained  his 
first  experience  of  naval  war  and  naval  discipline  under  De  Euyter. 

When  war  between  France  and  Holland  broke  out  in  1672,  his 
double  nationality  pulled  each  way ;  but  he  elected  to  be  a  French- 
man. As  by  blood  and  by  six  years'  service  he  was  a  Dutchman,  it 
is  not,  perhaps,  uncharitable  to  suppose  that  the  commerce  of  the 
Dutch,  incomparably  richer  than  that  of  the  French,  was  the  lure 
that  decided  his  choice ;  that  it  seemed  to  oflFer  more  direct  profit 
and  advantage;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  have,  as  a 
Frenchman,  fewer  rivals.  That  this  is  the  correct  view  of  his  con- 
duct would  appear  more  probable  from  the  fact  that,  on  returning  to 
France,  he  did  not  seek  for  service  under  the  Crown,  although  the 
young  navy  was  then  mustering  its  strength  to  send  forth  the  squad- 
ron which,  under  D'Estrees,  was  effectively,  or  in  appearance,  united 
with  the  English  during  the  campaigns  of  1672  and  1673.  On  the 
contrary,  he  entered  on  board  a  Dunkirk  privateer,  where  he  saw  a 
better  opening  for  his  talents,  and  served  in  a  subordinate  capacity 
for  two  years;  it  was  not  till  1674  that  he  was  entrusted  with  a 
small  command.  Here  he  quickly  came  to  the  front,  and  till  the  end 
of  the  war  continued  actively  cruising  against  his  former  associates, 
in  company  with  others,  like  himself,  of  doubtful  nationality — men 
with  such  names  as  Keyser,  Jacobsen,  Doom,  or  one,  if  not  three,  that 
appears  in  French  travestied  as  Hennarker,  Mesmaker,  or  Neumarker. 

That  his  cruising  was  fairly  successful  may  be  assumed.  Some 
of  his  prizes  are  spoken  of  as  frigates — whether  State  ships  or  priva- 
teers is  uncertain ;  and  though  he  seems  thoroughly  to  have  under- 
stood the  important  tactical  axiom  that '  two  are  greater  than  one,' 

18  that  by  Yanderest,  published  in  1840 ;  undoubtedlj  the  best,  though  far  indeed  from 
perfect.  All  otiiers  (and  they  are  very  numerous)  are  based  on  these,  mostly  on 
Bicher ;  thej  appear  as  6loget,  chapbooks  or  volumes  in  libraries  for  the  young,  and 
have  no  historical  value  wlmtever. 
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and  with  the  help  of  Keyser,  Jacobsen,  or  others,  to  have  taken  care 
to  be  in  the  majority  at  the  point  of  attack,  we  may  easily  believe 
that  he  had  numerous  opportunities  of  proving  his  courage  and 
determination,  as  well  as  his  forethought  and  tactical  skill.  Especial 
mention  is  made  of  his  capturing  the  *  Neptune,'  of  thirty  guns,  and 
the  *  Palme,'  of  twenty-four,  a  feat  which,  added  to  others  before  it, 
brought  his  name  to  the  notice  of  the  Minister.  On  September  1 8, 
1676,  Colbert  wrote  to  the  superintendent  at  Dunkirk: — 

His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  learn  that  a  Dunkirk  privateer,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Jean  Bart,  has  taken  a  Dutch  man-of-war  of 
thirty-two  gims.  As  it  is  important  to  stimulate  these  captains  to  con- 
tinue the  war  which  they  wage  against  the  Dutch,  herein  is  enclosed  a 
gold  chain,  which  his  Majesty  has  thought  fit  to  award  to  Captain  Bart, 
as  a  recompense  for  what  he  has  done. 

The  letter  then  continues :  — 

As  his  Majesty  might  derive  considerable  advantages  from  these  privateer 
captains  of  Dunkirk,  if  they  would  form  themselves  into  a  squadron 
under  the  command  of  one  of  their  number,  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  the  enemy,  his  Majesty  desires  you  to  forward  a  nominal 
list  of  the  captains,  with  a  report  as  to  their  several  characters  and 
capabilities,  a  statement  of  what  they  have  done  during  the  war,  and  of 
the  size  and  efficiency  of  their  ships;  and  also  to  ascertain  whether,  in 
retiun  for  such  aid  as  his  Majesty  might  be  able  to  give  them,  as,  for 
instance,  by  furnishing  them  with  ships  for  the  cruise  free  of  payment, 
or  by  offering  other  advantages,  they  could  be  induced  to  carry  out  the 
plan  above  mentioned. 

To  this,  on  September  24,  the  superintendent  replied  that,  if 
such  a  scheme  should  be  carried  out,  he  believed  most  of  the  priva- 
teers would  willingly  serve  imder  Bart,  who,  though  still  young,  had 
won  a  high  reputation  amongst  them  by  his  bravery  and  success. 
'  But,'  he  added, '  on  whatever  service  they  are  ordered,  their  actions 
will  depend  on  their  own  interest,  and  I  think  that  they  will  be  ready 
to  receive  and  requite  the  assistance  his  Majesty  proposes.  At  any 
rate,  it  will  induce  them,  when  cruising,  to  consider  ships  of  war  as 
a  special  object  of  attack.'  Arid  a  few  days  later,  September  28, 
after  more  exact  inquiries,  he  wrote : — 

The  thing  still  seems  to  me  feasible,  if  the  proper  measures  are  taken 
with  the  merchants  and  the  seamen,  who  are  always  mistrustful  of  en- 
gagements for  the  service  of  his  Majesty.  If  you  are  prepared  to  lend 
the  King's  ships  without  payment,  I  would  recommend  that  one  should 
be  put  at  the  disposal  of  Captain  Bart  and  his  owners,  who  have  lost 
by  his  last  voyage,  and  who  now  ask,  as  a  recompense  for  the  capture 
of  the  Dutch  man-of-war,  the  remittal  of  the  claim  of  the  Admiralty, 
instead  of  the  regulation  grant  of  five  hundred  livres  per  gun.  If  this 
should  be  allowed,  it  will  put  into  the  heads  of  other  owners  to  desire 
the  same,  and  thus  to  give  in  to  your  ideas  of  utilising  them.  All  the 
rest  will  be  easy. 

To  this  is  appended  an  exact  list  of  thirty-three  privateer  captains 
belonging  to  Dunkirk,  with  fifteen  frigates  and  twelve  smaller  craft. 
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Colbert'8  design,  however,  fell  through,  whether  from  jealousy 
amongst  the  shipowners  and  the  several  captains,  or  because  the 
Government  was  not  prepared  to  pay  what  these  would  have  considered 
an  equivalent  for  giving  up  the  more  lucrative  branch  of  privateering 
to  follow  the  more  warlike ;  and  thus  Jean  Bart  continued,  in  com- 
pany, for  the  most  part,  with  his  friend  Keyser,  to  cruise  against  the 
Dutch  for  the  private  advantage  of  himself  and  his  owners. 

After  the  peace  of  1678,  he  received  a  commission  as  lieutenant 
in  the  navy,  which  he  is  said  to  have  accepted  unwillingly,  preferring 
rather  to  be  the  captain  of  his  own  ship,  if  only  a  privateer,  than  a 
lieutenant,  even  of  a  king's  ship.  It  was  urged  on  him  that  he 
would  probably  be  a  captain  at  the  end  of  a  year.  *  Fm  a  captain 
already,'  he  answered.  'Of  a  king's  ship?'  was  suggested.  *0f  a 
Dunkirk  privateer,*  was  his  reply.  In  point  of  fact,  Bart  probably 
knew  very  well  the  discomforts  to  which  he  would  have  been  subjected, 
had  he  consented  to  leave  the  social  rank  to  which  he  was  bom  and 
bred,  to  enter  one  whose  restraints  his  rough  temper  would  have  felt 
to  be  unbearable.  He  thus  never  served  in  the  subordinate  capacity, 
but  in  1 68 1  was  appointed  by  a  certain  M.  Omaer,  a  shipowner  of 
Dunkirk,  to  the  command  of  a  small  squadron  which  he  fitted  out 
against  the  Salee  pirates.  The  expedition  was,  however,  so  far  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Government  that  it  hired  out  the  frigate  '  Vip^re '  to 
M.  Omaer,  and  allowed  Bart  his  pay  as  a  lieutenant.  Bart  applied 
for  pay  as  a  commander  (capitame  de  frSgate)j  but  this  was  refused. 
On  June  3  he  put  to  sea  in  the  '  Vip^re,'  with  two  smaller  ships,  and 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  fell  in  with  the  frigate  '  Mutine,'  com- 
manded by  M.  de  Bethune,  a  captain  in  the  navy  (capUaine  de 
vaiaseau),  who  took  Bart's  little  squadron  under  his  orders,  and  a 
few  days  later  drove  two  of  the  Salee  rovers  ashore  on  the  coast  of 
Portugal.  The  pirates  were  seized  on  shore  by  the  Portuguese,  who 
made  slaves  of  them,  and  at  first  refused  to  give  them  up,  a  refusal 
which  drew  forth  a  letter,  August  6,  from  Colbert  to  the  French 
ambassador  at  Lisbon  :  — 

The  King  understands  that  the  Chevalier  de  Bethune  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  Dunkirk  frigates,  having  met  two  Salee  vessels,  engaged 
them,  and  drove  them  ashore,  one  near  Cape  Mondego,  the  other  at  some 
other  place  on  the  coast;  and  as  the  Turks  who  were  on  board  these 
vessels  clearly  belong  to  those  who  defeated  and  reduced  them  to  this 
extremity,  his  Majesty  orders  me  to  acquaint  you  that  it  is  his  desire 
that  you  represent  this  to  the  Prince  of  Portugal,  and  earnestly  move  him 
to  be  pleased  to  give  the  necessary  orders  to  have  the  said  Turks  given 
up^to  the  Chevalier  de  Bethune  and  the  Dunkirk  commander. 

From  all  which  it  appears  that  Lieutenant  Bart's  share  in  the 
transaction,  such  as  it  was,  was  of  merely  secondary  importance,  and 
very  different  from  what  his  eulogists — ignoring  M.  de  Bethune  and 
the  *  Mutine'  frigate — have  represented  it  to  be.'    Amidst  the  tissue 


'  Jal's  Abraham  JOu  Qvune  et  la  Marine  de  tan  temps,  torn.  ii.  p.  390. 
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of  fiction  woven  round  Bart's  history,  it  is  refreshing  to  come  across  a 
passage  of  which  the  late  M.  Jal  has  given  us  an  authentic  account. 

Bart's  cruise  was  of  no  long  duration ;  on  October  i  S  he  arrived 
back  at  Dunkirk,  peace  having  been  made  with  the  Moors,  and  during 
the  next  seven  years  would  seem  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  peaceful 
pursuits  of  commerce,  though  he  is  said  to  have  been  employed 
during  the  autumn  of  1683  in  giving  eflFect  to  the  aggressive  policy 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and,  whilst  cruising  in  the  '  Serpente '  frigate,  to  have 
seized  on  a  Spanish  ship  laden  with  350  soldiers  for  Flanders.  This 
is  doubtful ;  but  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  for  a  few  months  in 
the  following  spring  he  did  command  the  *  Serpente,'  then  one  of  a 
small  squadron  which,  under  M.  d'Amblimont,  cruised  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  coasting  trade  against  the  Ostend  privateers.^  His 
conmiission  as  commander  (capUaine  de  frSgate)  was  dated  August  14, 
1686 ;  but  he  had  no  further  service  under  the  Government  until 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Holland  and  England,  when  he 
was  appointed  to  the  frigate  '  Bailleuse,'  of  twenty-four  guns. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  command  he  is  said  to  have  been  guilty 
of  an  act  of  the  most  unmitigated  brutality,  which  even  modem 
French  writers  have  professed  to  admire,  as  worthy,  they  say,  of 
the  heroic  virtue  of  a  Brutus  or  a  Manlius.  In  an  engagement 
with  a  Dutch  privateer,  his  son  Comil,  a  child  of  ten  years  old, 
showed  symptoms  of  fear.  Enraged  at  such  behaviour  in  a  child  of 
his,  Bart,  with  his  own  hands,  bound  the  boy  to  the  mainmast,  and 
kept  him  there  so  long  as  the  fight  lasted,  preferring  to  expose  his 
son  thus  to  the  greatest  danger,  rather  than  permit  him  to  survive 
as  a  coward.  We  may  not  quite  see  the  greater  bodily  danger  to 
which  the  boy  was  exposed,  though  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the 
mental ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
story  has  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  in 
support  of  it,  beyond  some  hearsay  gossip  that  Bicher  picked  up  and 
printed  nearly  a  hundred  years  afterwards.  It  was  then,  as  it  has 
been  ever  since,  the  aim  to  describe  Bart  as  a  brutal  ruflSan,  a  cha- 
racter which  had  unspeakable  charms  for  the  Jacobin  spirit  then 
latent,  but  shortly  to  attain  such  a  terrible  development. 

The  events  of  the  following  summer  are  more  historical.  In  the 
early  spring  Bart  was  directed  to  take  under  his  command  the 
Chevalier  Forbin  in  the  *  Serpente,'  and  to  go  to  Havre,  thence  to 
convoy  a  number  of  ships  to  Brest.  Forbin  was  an  officer  of  the 
aristocratic  navy,  a  brave  man  and  a  good  seaman,  but  boastful  to  an 
extreme  degree,  full  of  contempt  for  all  *  blues,'  mixed  with  hatred 
of  the  particular  one  under  whose  orders  he  was  now  put,  or — as  he 
would  have  preferred  to  say — with  whom  he  was  associated.  His 
memoirs,  written  professedly  by  himself,  and   certainly  under   his 


*  Abraham  Du  Queme,  vol.  ii.  p.  479.  M.  Jal  clearly  docs  not  attach  any  credit 
to  the  story  of  the  Spanish  transport :  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  tme  in  fact,  but 
that  M.  Vanderest  has^  wrongly  dated  it. 
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direct  sanction,  are  most  amusing,  but  very  far  from  trustworthy.* 
The  reputed  author  assumes  to  himself  throughout  the  principal  part 
in  every  adventure  of  which  he  had  a  share,  and  loses  no  opportunity 
of  saying  spiteful  things  of  his  companions,  especially  of  Jean  Bart, 
whom  he  describes  as  tall,  stout,  well-made,  but  of  mean  presence, 
rude  in  manner  and  in  speech,  unable  to  read,  or  write  beyond  sign- 
ing his  name ;  brave,  indeed,  but  without  talent,  and  quite  unequal 
to  any  comprehensive  design.  The  memoirs  of  Forbin  would,  by 
themselves,  be  of  little  historical  value,  but  they  become  useful  when 
compared  with  other  records,  and  on  their  negative  evidence  full 
dependence  may  be  placed.  When  they  omit  a  story  that  tells  in 
favour  of  Forbin,  or  to  the  discredit  of  Jean  Bart,  the  omission 
amounts  almost  to  proof  of  that  story's  falsehood. 

It  was  thus,  whilst  convoying  some  twenty  merchant  vessels  to 
Brest,  in  May,  1689,  that  these  two  were  met  off  the  Casquets  by  the 
*  Nonsuch,'  of  forty-eight  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Soome  Coyle. 
They  vainly  attempted  to  persuade  the  convoy  to  stand  by  them  and 
make  a  good  fight.  The  merchant  ships  fled,  and  the  ^  Bailleuse ' 
and  ^  Serpente '  were  taken  after  a  stout  resistance,  in  which  the  cap- 
tain and  master  of  the  ^  Nonsuch '  were  killed,  the  command  devol- 
ving upon  the  boatswain,  Bobert  Sincock,  who  took  the  prizes  into 
Plymouth,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
captain.  Bart  and  Forbin  were  meantime  put  in  prison;  but,  as 
their  good  luck  had  it,  a  kinsman  of  Bart's,  commanding  an  Ostend 
vessel — probably  a  small  privateer — put  into  Plymouth,  and,  being 
informed  of  Bart's  condition,  went  to  see  him.  He  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  assist  in  a  project  to  escape,  the  more  readily  as  Forbin 
had  been  able  to  get  a  bill  cashed,  and  had  plenty  of  ready  money. 
A  Flemish  surgeon  who  had  been  allowed  to  visit  them,  and  two  boys 
told  oflF  to  attend  on  them,  were  also  made  parties  of  the  plot.  The 
Ostender  had  a  boat  ready  for  them,  with  provisions  and  a  compass. 
The  surgeon  got  them  a  file;  they  filed  away  the  bars  of  the  window, 
twisted  their  sheets  into  a  rope,  and  went  down.  There  was  no 
further  obstacle,  and  they  embarked  without  delay.  In  going  out 
through  the  Sound  they  were  hailed  by  some  of  the  men-of-war  lying 
there.  Bart  could  speak  sufl5cient  English,  and  answered  '  P^islung- 
boat!'  and  so  they  got  clear  out  to  sea.  The  weather  was  fine, 
though  foggy,  and  without  further  adventure  they  made  the  coast  of 
Bretf^e,  near  St.  Malo,  after  a  passage  of  nearly  forty-eight  hours, 
Bart  having  rowed  the  whole  time  without  resting  except  to  snatch  a 
mouthful  of  food. 

Their  bold  defence  and  their  hazardous  escape  commended  them 
to  M.  de  Seignelay,  the  Minister  of  the  Navy,  and  they  were  both 
promoted  to  be  captains  (capitaines  de  vaisseau) ;  nor  was  it  long 
before  further  employment  was  found  for  them.     In  December  Bart 


*  IfStnoires  du  Comte  de  Forbin,  Chef  d'Escadre,  Chevalier  de  TOrdre  Militaire  de 
St.  Louis.    2  vols.  12mo.    Amst.  1729.    They  are  reprinted  in  the  Petitot  collection. 
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was  appointed  to  the  <  Alcyon,'  a  frigate  of  thirty  guns,  which  during 
the  next  year  was  attached  to  the  grand  fleet  under  Tourville,  and 
was  present  at  the  battle  off  Beachy  Head.  This  seems  to  have  been 
his  only  service  with  the  fleet.  During  the  rest  of  the  war  he  was 
employed  strictly  as  a  cruiser  in  the  North  Sea,  slipping  in  and  out 
of  Dunkirk  with  a  skill  and  craftiness  that  set  the  watchful  care  of 
his  enemies  at  defiance.  These  evasions  were  so  numerous  that  it  is 
diflScult,  if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish  them ;  but  in  no  one  in- 
stance were  they  made  by  force.  I  note  this  specially,  as  giving  the 
direct  lie  to  one  of  the  silliest  and  most  absurd  of  the  stock  stories  of 
his  biographers.  It  is  said  that,  on  going  to  Court,  the  King  asked 
him  how  he  had  got  out  of  Dunkirk.  On  this,  he  ranged  some  dozen 
of  the  gentlemen  standing  round  in  a  crowd  before  him ;  then  sud- 
denly rushing  into  the  thick  of  them,  knocking  down  some,  tripping 
up  others,  or  violently  elbowing  them  on  one  side,  he  passed  through, 
and,  turning  round,  said,  '  That's  the  way  I  did  it.'  And  we  are 
gravely  called  on  to  believe  that  the  King  laughed  approvingly  at 
this  outrage,  and  that  the  gentlemen  of  his  Court  tamely  endured  it. 
Our  conception  of  a  French  gentleman  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  is  widely  far  of  the  mark  if  such  conduct  would  not  have 
ensured  M.  Bart's  being  spitted  on  one  of  a  dozen  small  swords  before 
the  day  was  an  hour  older. 

Although  it  is  not  exactly  stated,  it  is  implied  by  Richer,  whom 
all  follow,  that  this  incident  took  place  after  his  cruise  of  169 1.  Now, 
in  this  cruise  he  was  accompanied  by  Forbin,  who  has  given  us  an 
account  of  it  that,  in  many  details,  is  worthy  of  belief.  If  by  any 
stretch  of  conscience  Forbin  could  have  boasted  that  they  passed  out 
by  force,  or  even  with  any  risk  of  it,  he  would  certainly  have  done  so. 
What  he  says  is — 

We  put  to  sea  in  the  night-time,  passed  without  any  obstacle  through 
intervals  between  the  enemy,  and  sailing  very  well,  were  by  daybreak 
out  of  sight  of  them.  Towards  the  next  evening  we  saw  four  sail  steer- 
ing the  same  course.  Bart  was  at  first  of  opinion  that  these  were  enemy's 
ships,  detached  from  the  blockading  squadron  in  pursuit  of  us;  but  I 
pointed  out  to  him  that,  as  we  had  beSan  out  of  sight  of  the  enemy  in 
the  morning,  as  our  ships  were  clean  and  all  fast  sailers,  and  as  we  had 
been  carrying  a  press  of  sail  all  day,  it  was  quite  impossible  for  any  of 
the  blockaders  to  have  thus  gained  on  us. 

They  were,  in  fact,  he  says,  three  English  merchant  ships,  under 
convoy  of  a  forty-four-gun  ship,  all  of  which  they  took  and  sent  into 
Bergen.  They  then  came  across  the  Dutch  herring-fleet,  with  a  man- 
of-war,  which  they  took  and  burnt ;  afterwards  landed  on  the  coast 
of  Scotland  and  burnt  some  houses,  but  were  driven  off  by  the 
yeomanry,  and  so  went  on  to  join  their  prizes  at  Bergen.  In  all  this, 
allowing  for  Forbin's  exaggeration  and  braggadocio,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  least  unlikely ;  but  none  of  our  naval  histories  mention  the 
circumstances  of  the  cruise  further  than  Burchett,  who  has  shortly — 

About  this  time — the  end  of  July — ^fifteen  or  sixteen  privateers  got  out 
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of  Dunkirk,  and  ranging  along  the  northern  coast,  under  command  of 
Monsieur  Du  Bart,  landed  in  Northumberland,  where  they  burnt  a  house 
of  the  Lord  Widdrington's,  and  did  some  other  mischiefs. 

Burchett  is  generally  correct,  so  far  as  he  goes ;  but  it  appears  from 
Hodgson's  *  History  of  Northumberland  '  that  it  was  in  1693  that  the 
French  burnt  some  cottages  belonging  to  Lord  Widdrington,  though  it 
is  possible  enough  that  they  paid  two  visits  to  that  remote  and  exposed 
neighbourhood. 

Bergen  is  the  scene,  and  this  autumn  of  1 691  is  therefore  the 
time,  of  another  absiurdity  of  Bart's  biographers.  He  made  there,  says 
Sicher,  the  acquaintance  of  an  Englishman  commanding  a  large 
ship,  who  expressed  the  great  desire  he  had  to  meet  him  at  sea. 
This  Bart  promised  him  he  might  easily  do  if  he  chose  to  wait  a  few 
days,  which  the  Englishman  agreed  to  do.  When  he  was  ready,  he 
Uierefore  sent  the  Englishman  word  that  he  would  sail  the  next  day, 
who  answered,  with  all  his  heart,  but  meantime  invited  Jean  Bart  to 
breakfast.  At  first,  unwilling  to  interchange  any  such  civilities  with 
an  enemy,  Jean  Bart  refused:  afterwards,  however,  he  consented, 
and  went  on  board.  He  breakfasted,  drank  his  glass  of  brandy, 
smoked  his  pipe,  and  said, '  It's  time  to  go.'  Said  the  Englishman, 
•You're  my  prisoner.  I  have  pledged  my  word  to  carry  you  to 
England.'  Jean  Bart,  with  a  look  of  rage  and  indignation,  lighted 
his  match,  and  rushed  out  of  the  cabin,  upsetting  some  of  the  crew 
who  were  in  his  way,  and  calling  out,  ^  No  I  I  am  not  your  prisoner  I 
I  will  blow  up  the  ship.'  So  saying,  and  holding  the  lighted  match, 
he  ran  to  a  l^rel  of  powder  which  they  had,  by  chance,  hoisted  up 
out  of  the  magazine.  This  barrel,  we  may  suppose  also  by  chance, 
must  have  been  open.  The  English  crew,  in  this  imminent  danger, 
were  panic-struck,  and  the  Frenchmen  from  the  neighbouring  ships, 
having  heard  Jean  Bart's  cry,  at  once  took  boat,  came  on  board  in 
numbers,  cut  down  many  of  the  English,  made  the  rest  prisoners, 
and  took  possession  of  the  ship,  which  they  carried  out  of  the  neutral 
port  and  brought  safely  to  Dunkirk. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  numerous  absurdities  of  such  a 
story :  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Forbin,  who  dwells  in  some  detail 
on  their  stay  in  Bergen,  does  not  speak  of  it.  We  may  be  quite  sure 
that,  if  they  had  captured  an  English  ship  of  war  there,  or  an  Eng- 
lish ship  of  any  kind,  Forbin  would  have  described  himself  as  the 
captor ;  that  if  there  bad  been  anywhere  an  open  barrel  of  powder, 
Forbin's  would  have  been  the  hand  that  held  the  match.  On  their 
return  from  this  expedition,  the  two  presented  themselves  at  Court. 
•  Here  comes  Forbin  with  his  bear,'  said  the  courtiers,  according  to 
Forbin.  If  the  bear  had  been  guilty  of  any  distinct  barbarism, 
Forbin  would  certainly  have  told  us  of  it ;  and  this  negative  evi- 
dence is,  I  have  already  said,  positive  proof  that  Bart  did  not  engage 
the  gentlemen-in-waiting  in  fisticuffs,  nor  insist  on  smoking  in  the 
anteroom. 

No.  6a7  (xo.  cxltii.  m.  ••)  B  B 
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It  would  be  tedious,  as  well  as  difl5cult,  to  follow  out  in  detail  M. 
Bart's  numerous  cruises,  in  all  of  which,  either  by  ruse  or  good 
fortune,  he  eluded  our  blockading  squadrons.  But  his  principal 
achievements  were  against  the  Dutch.  In  the  summer  of  1694,  he 
commanded  a  squadron  of  six  ships,  ranging  from  one  of  fifty-four 
guns  downwards  ;  with  this  he  encountered  a  similar  Dutch  force,  which 
had  made  prize  of  a  large  grain-fleet  destined  for  France.  This 
squadron  he  engaged,  captured  two  of  the  ships  of  war,  recaptured 
the  convoy,  and  in  a  season  of  great  scarcity,  brought  the  grain  safely 
in.  It  was  in  acknowledgment  of  this  service  that  he  received 
fetters  of  nobility,  and  was  made  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  St.  Louis. 

In  1695,  when  the  English  fleet  under  Lord  Berkeley  made  an 
unavailing  attack  on  Dunkirk,  Bart  commanded  one  of  the  forts,  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  defence  ;  but  perhaps  his  most  brilliant 
exploit  was  in  the  summer  of  1696.  In  May  of  that  year  it  became 
known  in  England  that  Monsieur  du  Bart — as  he  was  always  called  on 
this  side  of  the  water — was  preparing  to  sail  from  Dunkirk  with  a 
squadron  of  nine  ships.  It  was  of  course  an  object  to  prevent  him : 
the  port  was  closely  blockaded  by  a  large  force,  English  and  Dutch, 
of  which  Rear-Admiral  Benbow  had  the  command.  Benbow,  in  his 
boat,  went  almost  into  the  harbour ;  found  that  the  enemy  was  ready 
for  sea,  and,  from  the  wind  and  tide,  was  led  to  suppose  that  they 
would  attempt  to  go  out  by  the  north  passage.  He  took  his 
measures  accordingly.  The  next  day  was  hazy:  when  the  fog 
lifted  on  the  following  morning,  Bart  and  his  ships  were  not  to  be 
seen.  They  had  slipped  out  through  the  east  passage.  To  look  for 
them  was  a  vain  task.  On  May  20  (30th  N.S.)  the  English  admiral 
learnt  that  Bart  had  been  seen  to  the  northward :  he  wished  to  follow ; 
but  the  Dutch  contingent,  having  been  put  under  his  orders  for 
the  blockade  of  Dunkirk,  refused  to  go  with  him  elsewhere.  Bart 
meantime  was  on  the  Dogger  Bank,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which, 
on  June  18,  N.S.,  he  fell  in  with  a  fleet  of  seventy  Dutch  merchant 
ships,  under  convoy  of  five  ships  of  war,  of  inferior  force.  These 
last  he  captured  and  burnt,  dispersed  the  convoy,  and  took  some 
thirty  of  them.  He  was  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  a  large  fleet 
of  what  seemed  to  be  men  of-war.  If  they  really  were  so,  they  must 
have  been  Dutch ;  for  Benbow  spent  the  summer  vainly  looking  for 
him.  Bart,  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  seemed  to  be  everywhere,  except 
where  he  was  heard  of.  It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  September 
that  Benbow  succeeded  in  getting  a  distant  view  of  the  object  of  his 
search,  and  then  the  pursuit  was  to  little  piupose :  his  only  satisfac- 
tion was  that  by  falling  in  the  day  before  with  a  number  of  English 
and  Dutch  East  Indiamen,  he  had  kept  them  out  of  the  Frenchman's 
clutches.  After  this  Bart  returned  into  Dunkirk,  and  laid  up  for  the 
winter :  but  his  services  were  considered  deserving  of  special  recog- 
nition. He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commodore  {cktf  d^eacad/re) 
in  a  letter  from  the  King,  which,  in  no  commonplace  manner,  praises 
his  bravery  and  conduct,  *  as  having  been  useful  to  the  State  during 
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the  scarcity  of  provisioDS,'  and  adds,  <  that  after  having  entrusted 
him  at  different  times  with  the  conmiand  of  our  squadrons  in  the 
North  Sea,  in  which  he  has  acquitted  himself  to  the  advantage  and 
glory  of  our  arms,  it  is  just  to  join  to  the  duties  of  commodore,  the 
rank  also,  and  the  privileges.'  This  is  dated  April  I,  1697,  and  may 
be  considered  as  closing  his  peculiar  career.  His  only  service  in  the 
new  rank  was  the  conveying  the  Prince  de  Conti,  a  candidate  for  the 
throne  of  Poland,  to  Dantzic,  in  the  following  September. 

M.  Jal,  at  once  the  most  learned  and  the  most  accurate  of  French 
naval  historians,  assures  us  that  Bart  carefully  selected  his  squadron, 
taking  with  him  none  but  light  fast-sailing  ships,  because  he  knew 
that  the  important  mission  was  entrusted  to  his  reason  and  prudence 
rather  than  to  his  courage  :  and  that  thus  he  passed  without  misad- 
venture through  those  seas  where  the  English  and  Dutch  were  cruising.^ 
The  voyage  is,  in  fact,  now  and  to  us,  principally  remarkable  as 
affording  a  text  for  what  is  perhaps  the  most  absurd  of  the  many 
absurd  stories  which  are  supposed  to  illustrate  Bart's  character. 
During  the  passage,  it  is  said,  his  little  squadron  was  chased  by  the 
enemy's  fleet.  Bart,  as  soon  as  they  were  reported,  called  his  son, 
the  same  whom  eight  years  before  he  had  bound  to  the  mainmast, 
and  who,  thanks  to  that  rude  lesson,  was  now  fit  for  any  service,  how- 
ever desperate — and  gave  him  whispered  instructions.  The  chase 
continued  for  eight  hours — from  7  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  is  specified — at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  enemy  was  no  longer  in  sight.  Bart  then 
went  down  to  the  cabin,  where  the  Prince,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
dajr's  excitement — though  it  had  lasted  over  breakfast  and  dinner 
time — was  quietly  sitting. 

*  You've  had  a  narrow  escape,  Monseigneur,'  said  he. 

*  What  do  you  mean  ? '  asked  the  Prince. 

*  Why,'  answered  Bart,  *  that  we've  been  chased  by  three  ships  of 
eighty  guns  and  nine  frigates  :  we've  run  them  out  of  sight,  and  there's 
nothing  more  to  fear.' 

*  The  devil !  Monsiem-  Bart :  but  if  they  had  taken  us  ? ' 

*  Oh,  Monseigneur,  that  was  quite  impossible.' 

*  Eh  1  what  ?  why  impossible  ? ' 

*  Because,'  answered  Bart,  *  I  had  stationed  my  brave  Comil  in 
the  gun-room  with  a  lighted  match,  and  strict  orders  to  put  it  into 
the  powder  if  we  should  be  overpowered.' 

*  Good  heavens  I '  cried  the  Prince,  *  you  would  never  have  done 
such  a  thing ! ' 

*  Certainly  I  would  have  done  it,'  said  Bart.  *  It  shall  never  be 
said  that  I  let  you  be  taken,  when  the  King  ordered  me  to  take  care 
that  you  were  not  taken.' 

This  story,  utterly  absurd  and  entirely  without  foundation,  is  sup- 
posed to  illustrate  the  unflinching  and  desperate  courage  of  the  man : 
many  other  stories  equally  absurd,  equally  without  foundation,  have 
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the  same  tendency.  French  writers  and  gossipmong^ers  have  chosen 
to  represent  him  as  of  the  most  reckless  courage,  d^une  bouiUante 
intripidite,  which  went  headlong  against  all  odds,  with  uncalcnlating 
impetuosity.  The  other  side  of  his  character,  according  to  the  same 
illustrations,  was  a  violence  of  manner,  a  coarseness  and  indecency  of 
language,  which  have  rendered  his  name  almost  proverbial,  and  more 
especially  won  the  aflFections  of  the  aans^culottea  of  the  Revolution. 
For  these  stories  there  is  no  historical  evidence ;  they  are  absurd,  im- 
probable, impossible  on  the  very  face  of  them ;  but  I  reject  them, 
in  the  mass,  not  for  their  absurdity,  improbability,  or  impossibility, 
but  because  there  is  no  trace  of  them  for  more  than  fifty  years  after 
Commodore  Bart's  death,  which  happened,  peacefully,  in  1702,  just 
as  the  new  war  was  breaking  out.  It  is  these  absurd  inventions 
which  liave  stood  in  the  way  of  Bart's  fame  ;  people,  English  people 
especially,  have  doubted  the  worth  of  the  hero  of  such  fables.  But 
putting  on  one  side  everything  which  is  not  historical,  his  reputation 
will  rise  fiur  higher :  he  will  then  appear,  not  as  a  coarse,  imbruted 
ruffian,  but  as  a  bold  seaman,  a  skilful  pilot,  and  a  daring  warrior  ;  of 
undaunted  courage,  but  crafty  and  prudent,  rather  than  blindly 
ferocious ;  illiterate,  it  may  be,  but  not  uneducated ;  rude  in  speech 
and  gesture,  but  not  bestial ;  in  fact,  neither  god,  nor  devil,  nor 
baboon ;  an  enemy,  but  still  a  man. 

Of  Bart's  personal  appearance  I  can  say  nothing  beyond  what 
Forbin  has  told  us,  which  should,  perhaps,  be  read  with  the  most 
favourable  interpretation.  There  are,  indeed,  pictures  of  him  in  ex- 
istence ;  whether  contemporary  or  not,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  judging 
of  them  from  prints  I  have  seen,  they  diflFer  so  widely  from  each 
other,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  they  can  all  be  likenesses.  In  his 
private  capacity  he  seems  to  have  been  amiable  and  domestic ;  a  fond 
husband,  and  an  affectionate  father.  He  was  twice  married,  and  left 
a  numerous  offspring,  whose  descendants  still  keep  alive  in  France 
his  deservedly  honoiured  name. 

J.  K.  Laughton. 
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Exchange  no  Robbery;  or,  Fated  by  a  Jest, 

By  M.  Bbtham-Edwards,  Author  op  *  Kim '  and  *  Doctor  Jacob.' 

IV. 

A  WEEK  after  the  girlish  confabulation  that  mellow  October  afber- 
noon,  the  first  flakes  of  snow  fell  on  the  distant  hills ;  yet  a 
week  later  the  South  German  winter  had  set  in  with  more  than  usual 
force.  The  far-off  mountain  ranges  glittered  in  the  sun,  the  pastures 
were  one  vast  wilderness  of  snow,  the  forest  trees  groaned  under 
their  heavy  load,  and  the  frozen  lakes  and  rivers  would  have  borne 
the  passage  of  an  army.  The  sky  and  earth  had  been  metamor- 
phosed as  if  by  magic ;  that  brilliant  speckless  vault  of  azure  over-- 
head,  that  dazzling  asbestine  globe  below,  having  little  in  conmion 
with  the  leaden  heavens  and  dull  brown  earth  of  yesterday.  There 
was  a  grandiose  element  in  the  winter  aspect  of  this  Suabian  land- 
scape which  in  summer  it  wholly  wanted.  Unsightly  spots  were 
veiled  over,  turgid  pools  transformed  into  glassy  sheets,  even  the 
squalid  tenement  of  the  hauer  was  softened  and  dignified  by  its 
white  vesture. 

All  was  splendid,  solemn,  yet  exhilarating  to  the  young  and 
robust,  at  least,  it  could  but  be  so.  The  winter  meant  to  them  an 
accession  of  animal  spirits,  induced  by  the  excitement  of  skating  and 
its  attendant  socialities.  It  meant  also  a  greater  degree  of  freedom 
from  conventional  trammels,  and  all  kinds  of  enjoyment  impossible  at 
any  other  season  of  the  year.  Severe  monitors  in  the  form  of  stem 
grandparents  or  guardians  vanish  from  the  scene,  as  if  by  magic  also, 
with  the  first  rude  pinch  of  frost.  Frau  Anna,  after  the  fashion  of 
elderly  folks  in  those  parts,  immediately  retired  to  her  chamber, 
where,  putting  up  her  inner  windows,  she  resigned  herself  to  a  kind 
of  hybernation  till  the  spring,  then  to  emerge  as  alert  and  vigorous 
as  before. 

To  the  poor  trembling  Hildegarde  every  flake  of  snow  wore  the 
guise  of  a  guardian  fairy!  She  knew  that  the  inroad  of  winter 
meant  security  for  her.  Remote  from  the  court,  remote  from  a 
railway,  remote  from  any  centre  of  civilisation,  she  was  safe  at  least 
for  a  time.     She  might  breathe  freely  till  the  snow  melted. 

*Pray  do  come  in.  Dr.  Edouard,'  said  Hilda  to  the  young 
physician,  as,  furred  to  the  chin,  he  appeared  in  tlie  midst  of  a 
tremendous  snowstorm  to  ask  after  his  patient. 

Dr.  Edouard  hesitated  modestly.  His  somewhat  satirical,  biting 
humour  seemed  sobering  down.  He  looked  almost  shy,  almost  want- 
ing Hilda's  encouragement. 
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*  Come  in,'  reiterated  Hilda,  sharply,  delighted  to  have  her  turn 
at  domineering,  feeling  indeed  that  her  hour  of  triumph  was  come  as 
fiur  as  Dr.  Edouard  was  concerned — *or,'  (here  she  laughed  with 
great  sauciness),  ^  I  shut  the  door  upon  you  once  and  for  all.  But 
your  patient  expects  you,  I  dare  say.' 

Dr.  Edouard  blushed  an  honest  manly  blush. 

'  Nay,  that  cannot  be,'  he  replied,  *  for  she  is  now  quite  well,  and 
I  have  no  excuse  for  coming  at  all.' 

'  You  can  invent  a  very  plausible  one,  I  have  no  doubt,'  Miss 
Hilda  said,  helping  him  off  with  his  fiir  coat  with  a  half-sisterly 
Iriendliness.  Then  he  un£Eistened  bis  leggings  and  followed  her  into 
the  parlour,  Hilda  flinging  open  the  door  wide  to  announce  hini,  then 
shutting  it  again. 

For  half  a  second,  however,  she  put  in  her  pretty  head  to  say  in 
the  most  matter-of-fact  manner,  *  Excuse  me,  dearest  Hildegarde ' 
(she  was  fully  at  liberty  to  drop  obsequious  titles  in  Dr.  Edouard's 
presence — ^love,  in  her  eyes,  making  them  both  nobodies  1),  *  but  my 
ham-pickle  is  on  the  fire ;  it  must  be  stirred  every  moment.  Were 
Br.  Edouard  about  to  amputate  a  limb  I  could  not  attend  just  now.' 

With  that  she  darted  back  to  her  ham-pickling  in  the  huge 
kitchen,  singing  to  the  top  of  her  voice  over  her  work,  giving  as 
much  audible  account  of  herself  as  she  could.  ^  Men  think  so 
meanly  of  women,'  she  thought ;  '  at  least  Dr.  Edouard  does.  He 
may  imagine  me  listening  at  the  door ! ' 

It  was  little  that  a  stealthy  listener  would  have  got  for  his  pains 
just  then.  Young  lovers,  as  a  rule,  are  the  reverse  of  eloquent.  Dr. 
Edouard,  for  the  first  time,  felt  strangely  ill  at  ease  when  he  now 
found  himself  alone  with  Hildegarde.  Hitherto  she  had  been  in  his 
eyes  only  a  fair,  clinging,  grateful  girl ;  to-day  a  certain  nndefinable 
something  reminded  him  of  her  rank.  Hildegarde's  overwhelming 
shyness  forced  her  into  a  reserve  he  might  well  at  the  first  blush  take 
for  pride. 

*  I  have  come,  but  I  must  come  no  more,'  he  said  at  last,  standing 
before  the  trembling  figure,  so  feir  in  its  winter  habiliment  of  dark- 
jgreen  fur-bordered  cloth ;  ^  I  ought  not  to  have  come  to-day.' 

Hildegarde  sat  with  folded  hands,  quivering  lips,  and  down-dropt 
eyelids,  from  which  the  tears  soon  began  to  steal  slowly  down. 

*For^ve  me,'  he  began;  then  reab'sing  the  meaning  of  her 
measured  welcome,  and  feeling  compelled  by  the  sight  of  her  tears  to 
resume  the  old  playful  authoritativeness,  he  added,  *  I  have  been 
wrong,  and  you  not  wholly  free  from  blame.  Why  did  you  not  tread  me 
underfoot  ?     Why  did  you  not  treat  me  like  a  basebom  imderling  ? ' 

He  had  used  the  strongest  epithets  he  could  think  of,  and  the 
exaggerated  phrase,  combined  with  an  irresistible  desire  to  console, 
made  him  bend  towards  her  smilingly.  The  sympathy  bom  of  youth 
and  love  would  have  its  way.  Neither  knew  how  it  was,  but  in  a 
moment  their  secret  was  told  without  a  word,  and  he  was  kissing 
away  her  tears ! 
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*  I  have  told  Hilda,'  said  Hildegarde,  after  a  time,  '  We  must 
trust  her  in  everything.' 

*  It  would  be  hard  to  do  otherwise,'  was  the  reply. 

'  Oh  I  have  no  fear  where  Hilda  is  concerned ;  she  loves  me  better 
than  anything  in  the  world,  and  is  loyalty  itself.' 

*  That  I  never  doubted,  but  she  must  rule ; '  here  the  young  Doctor 
laughed.  '  Well  we  are  entirely  in  her  hands,  so  we  are  bound  to  let 
Fraulein  Hilda  do  with  us  as  she  will.' 

And  true  enough,  having  left  the  lovers  as  she  thought  long 
enough  together,  Hilda,  with  preliminary  warnings,  now  dashed  in, 
saying,  as  she  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance,  ^  Dr.  Edouard,  will 
you  please  take  us  on  the  ice  as  soon  as  the  snowstorm  is  well 
over  ?  I  have  ordered  '  (here  she  glanced  significantly  at  Hildegarde, 
as  much  as  to  say  that  in  the  eyes  of  all  present  she  was  a  princess  no 
longer),  *I  have  ordered  Hildegarde  some  skates.  She  declares  that 
she  is  a  poor  skater.     We  must  instruct  her.' 

Dr.  Edouard  took  very  kindly  to  Hilda's  way  of  looking  at  things. 

<  With  pleasure.  The  skating  season  promises  to  be  superb,  and 
the  exercise  is  the  very  thing  for,  for — her,'  he  stammered. 

*  Why  not  say  Hildegarde,  and  have  done  with  it  ? '  said  Miss 
Hilda,  shiarply.     *  She  is  Hildegarde  to  you  and  to  me,  is  she  not  ? ' 

And  saying  that,  she  took  her  foster-sister's  hand  protectingly  in 
her  own. 

'  Shall  it  be  so  ? '  Dr.  Edouard  asked,  turning  to  the  happy  girl 
beside  him. 

*  Well,  let  it  be  so  as  long  as  the  ice  lasts,  anyhow,'  Hilda  added ; 
and  then  all  three  entered  gaily  into  their  skating  projects.  Dr. 
Edouard  and  Hilda  were  glorious  skaters,  and  up  to  this  time  it  had 
only  been  as  a  skater  that  she  tolerated  her  somewhat  sarcastic  neigh- 
bour. The  pair  soon  became  friendly  on  the  ice,  and  would  occasionally 
perform  beautiful  feats,  to  the  delight  of  the  staring  village-folk.  It 
was  now  decided  that  for  the  sake  of  giving  Hildegarde  freer  enjoy- 
ment of  the  pastime,  they  should  not  skate  immediately  imder  the 
eyes  of  gossipy  acquaintances,  but  go  farther  afield,  about  two  miles 
oflf,  and  what  was  a  foiu:  miles'  walk  to  two  young  girls  in  robust 
health?  Shut  in  by  gently  sloping  hills  lay  a  lakelet  they  were 
pretty  sure  of  having  to  themselves.  Here,  at  least  for  the  present, 
they  determined  to  indulge  in  the  incomparable  sport,  and  for  days 
before  the  first  essay  both  girls  were  busy  in  preparing  their  dresses. 

'  The  dresses  shall  be  both  alike,  and  I  will  tell  you  why,'  Hilda 
said,  as  the  two  girls  stood  lost  in  admiration  before  a  pile  of  rich- 
coloureji  cloths,  conveniently  brought  to  the  door  by  a  pedlar.  In 
those  out-of-the-way  villages  indeed,  removed  as  they  were  from  any- 
thing to  be  called  a  town  by  a  long  day's  stage-coach  journey,  the 
spirit  of  coquetry  would  be  extinguished  altogether.  Many  rustic 
beauties  never  did  their  shopping  in  any  other  way,  and  were  thus 
tolerably  well  supplied  with  the  fashions  of  capitals.  The  first  note 
of  the  siskin  in  the  woods,  the  first  bud  of  waxen  green,  brought  the 
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welcome  pedlar  and  his  pack  to  the  doors  of  his  pretty  customers ;  and 
just  when  the  gay  summer  gowns  and  straw  hats  were  being  put  aside, 
lo  I  he  would  appear  again,  bringing  warm  furs,  beaver  hats,  scarlet 
stockings,  and  b^utiful  binis'  feathers,  not  to  speak  of  homelier  com- 
modities for  the  old  and  rheumatic. 

To-day  he  had  brought  an  unwonted  variety  of  those  soft,  glossy, 
warm-hued  cloths  Eastern  travellers  are  accustomed  to  admire  in  the 
costume  of  their  dragomans,  having  no  idea  that  they  are  in  reality 
manufeictured  in  Saxony  more  especially  for  Oriental  markets.  Sky- 
blues,  rich  plum-colour,  olive-green,  delicious  cinnamon-brown,  the 
peculiarly  rich  orange  seen  in  wings  of  certain  tropic  birds,  and 
deepest  velvety  purple,  all  were  now  displayed  to  the  bewildered 
Hilda  and  her  companion. 

^  The  dresses  shall  be  both  alike,'  repeated  Hilda,  when  the  pedhir 
had  quitted  them  for  a  few  moments  in  search  of  a  forgotten  pack. 
*  We  are  very  nearly  of  a  size  and  of  the  same  stature.  Our  hair  is 
precisely  the  same  colour,  and  our  features  those  of  twin  sisters.  By 
being  dressed  precisely  in  the  same  manner  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
confuse  people  as  to  our  identity.  With  your  veil  drawn,  I  am  sure 
even  Kurt,  the  herdboy,  might  take  you  for  me.  You  see,  dearest 
Hildegarde,  it  will  be  so  mightily  convenient  for  us  sometimes  to  pass 
off  for  one  another.   But  more  of  that  by  and  by.   Now  for  the  choice.' 

After  an  unusual  amount  of  deliberation,  Hilda  decided — it  was 
ever  Hilda  who  decided  everything — for  the  most  piquant,  bewitching 
combination  of  colours  in  the  world.  The  dresses  must  not  be  too 
conspicuous,  that  was  understood  ;  but  they  must  be  becoming  and 
appropriate.  So  the  richest,  glossiest,  most  feathery-coloured  green 
was  chosen,  to  be  bordered  with  white  grebe's  wings, '  in  order  to  make 
us,'  Miss  Hilda  said,  ^  look  like  lovely  birds  skimming  over  the  lake.' 
How  could  she  help  knowing  that  she  was  lovely  ?  There  was  no  kind 
.  of  vanity  in  the  speech,  only  the  gratitude  of  an  appreciative  spirit. 

The  pedlar  paid  and  dismissed,  Hilda  set  to  work,  Hildegarde 
helping  in  the  hmnblest,  most  obsequious  way.  Every  German  girl 
learns  to  make  her  gowns  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  Hilda  was  not 
likely  to  be  behindhand  in  an  art  so  important  to  her  appearance 
and  well-being.  For  let  cynics  sneer ;  the  well-dressed  woman  has 
ever  a  thousand  more  chances  of  success  in  worldly  matters  than  the 
unfortunate  wretch  who  has  never  learned  how  to  tie  her  bonnet-strings. 

In  a  week  the  snowstorm  was  over,  the  exquisite  garments  ready, 
and  the  happy  trio  started  for  their  first  expedition  on  the  lake. 

• 

V. 

Never  was  such  a  season  of  matchless,  measureless  enjoyment! 
Winter  to  these  three  was  shorn  of  all  its  terrors,  and  they  revelled  in 
it  and  exuberated  in  it  with  almost  elfish  abandonment.  They  felt 
as  if  they  were  no  longer  responsible  human  beings,  with  cares  already 
on  their  shoulders  and  problems  awaiting  them  to  solve  in  the  future. 
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They  seemed  rather  gleesome,  reckless  spirits,  breathing  in  pleasure 
only — pleasure  bom  of  the  senses,  not  of  the  intellect.  As  they  skimmed 
those  glassy  fields  with  fantastic  gyrations,  each  fell  under  a  different 
enchantment.  With  Hilda,  an  added  sense  of  power  formed  the 
chief  element  of  delight.  Her  skating,  ever  admirable,  had  now 
become  superb,  and  the  consciousness  of  attainments,  quite  as  much 
as  their  effect  upon  others,  intoxicated  her  with  pleasure.  The  con- 
viction of  unusual  capacity,  cleverness,  call  it  what  we  will,  seemed 
ever  to  open  new  vistas  of  enjojmient  and  fields  for  enterprise.  *  Yes,' 
thought  the  ambitious  girl,  as,  like  some  bird-like  thing,  she  flew 
whither  her  fiEincy  led  ;  '  yes,  I  feel  sure  that  I  am  not  destined  to  an 
ignoble,  narrow  existence.  I  can,  I  must,  find  full  play  for  my 
abilities  and  free  scope  for  my  powers.  Who  knows  but  that  Hilde- 
garde  may  take  me  back  with  her  to  court,  and  then ' 

After  that  climax  everything  seemed  attainable  to  her  quick 
mind.  She  generously  wanted  her  foster-sister  to  be  happy  in  her 
own  way,  to  be  forgotten  by  her  august  kinsfolk,  to  marry  Dr. 
Edouard.  But  as  such  a  chain  of  circumstances  seemed  far  removed 
from  likelihood,  it  savoured  of  no  unkindness  to  make  projects  more 
in  accordance  with  her  own  wishes.  Dr.  Edouard,  need  it  be  said, 
revelled  also  in  a  new  sense  of  power,  but  of  a  wholly  different  kind 
to  that  which  dazzled  Hilda.  Here  it  was  the  man's  sense  of  supre- 
macy, the  lover's  domination,  that  came  into  full  play.  Like  many 
another  man  of  peculiarly  decided  and  tenacious  character,  he  was 
bewitched  by  Hildegarde's  very  softness  and  gentleness,  underneath 
which,  however,  lay  a  world  of  resolute  passion  and  tenderness.  But 
it  was  a  passion  that  centred  in  one  object  only.  Dr.  Edouard's 
mastery  over  this  clinging  nature  was  complete,  whilst  her  very  love 
for  him  and  leaning  on  him  awoke  in  her  a  new  and  unsuspected 
strength.  Hildegarde  felt  that  love  might  make  her  *  strong  unto 
death.'  Whilst  her  imperious  young  foster-sister  therefore  skinmied 
the  ice  with  all  kinds  of  daring  fancies  flashing  through  her  brain, 
whilst  her  still  more  imperious  lover,  yet  gentleness  and  almost 
feminine  devotion  itself  to  her,  proudly  and  defiantly  took  his  part 
in  the  mazy  whirl,  feeling  that  if  destiny  were  not  good  enough  for 
him,  at  least  he  might  prove  a  match  for  destiny,  Hildegarde's 
thoughts  were  bound  within  a  much  narrower  compass. 

'  Oh,'  she  thought,  *  if  I  might  but  change  places  with  Hilda  for 
once  and  for  all  I  K  she  would  only  accept  my  lot,  which  is  so  much 
more  suited  to  her  than  to  me,  and  in  the  guise  of  Frau  Anna's  grand- 
daughter marry  Dr.  Edouard  !  What  harm  could  come  of  such  an 
exchange  ? ' 

^  You  might  at  least  take  my  place  for  a  time,'  said  Hilda,  one 
day,  when  these  fancies  had  been  uttered  aloud.  *  It  is  not  impos- 
sible, as  I  have  said  before,  that  you  may  be  once  more  forgotten  for 
six  years.  In  that  case,  as  soon  as  you  become  of  age  you  might  do 
as  you  please,  the  only  possible  penalty  being  that  you  would  of 
course  forfeit  your  rank.    Mind,  I  am  looking  very  far  ahead  here ; 
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we  must  hardly  hope  for  snch  good  fortune,  although  it  may  happen. 
But  in  the  meantime,  why  should  you  not  really  believe  that  it  is  to 
be  so,  and  act  accordingly  ? ' 

ICldegarde  opened  wide  her  large,  soft,  pathetic  eyes. 

^As  soon  as  the  spring  comes,'  Hilda  continued,  'my  grand- 
mother's hybernation  will  be  over,  and  she  will  go  and  pay  her  usual 
visit  to  my  imcle  Conrad  in  the  Tyrol,  far  away ;  Kurt,  the  herdsman, 
will  take  the  cows  up  to  the  Alps  to  pasture ;  none  will  be  left  here 
but  Grettel  and  I.  When  Dr.  Edouard  has  his  usual  holiday,  who 
will  be  the  wiser  if  you  pay  a  visit  to  his  mother  and  sisters  as  Fraulein 
Hilda,  and  are  introduced  to  them  as  his  betrothed  ? ' 

^  It  would  be  too  felicitous,'  Hildegarde  answered,  all  kinds  of 
visions  already  flashing  before  her  mind ;  '  too  exquisite,  too  happy.' 

*  As  you  are  so  immoderately  in  love  with  Dr.  Edouard,'  Hilda 
answered,  not  able  to  hide  a  touch  of  almost  contemptuous  astonish- 
ment, 'it  would  be  very  pleasant  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  his 
family ;  and  certainly  they  all  seem  to  adore  him.     He  must  be  a 

good  son  and  brother,  however  disagreeable '     She  broke  into  a 

merry  laugh,  and  gave  her  foster-sister  an  apologetic  kiss. 

'  Disagreeable  he  has  been  to  me,  you  cannot  deny  it.  But  we 
are  talking  of  his  mother  and  sisters,  who,  judging  from  their  fetters 
and  all  the  things  they  knit  for  him,  must  regard  him  as  a  paragon. 
There  you  would  see  Dr.  Edouard  in  his  home,  you  would — ^passing 
oflF,  of  course,  as  Fraulein  Hilda — ^realise  exactly  the  life  in  store  for 

you  if  you  marry  him,  and  he  in  his  turn '     She  made  a  little 

grimace,  and  added, '  he  might,  as  he  calls  it,  improve  your  mind, 
teach  you  botany,  read  Groethe  to  you,  and  so  on.' 

'  Oh,  Hilda  I  Will  you  let  me  do  it  ?  Will  you  manage  everything?' 

*  Never  fear ;  and  really,  little  goose,  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
to  manage.  Dr.  Edouard's  mother  and  sisters  have,  up  to  within  a 
few  months,  lived  in  Hanover.  They  have  no  idea  of  what  I  am  like. 
You  will  find  it  easy  and  natiual  to  pass  off  for  me  ;  and  my  part  of 
princess  will  only  need  to  be  acted  before  Grettel ! ' 

*  Grettel  must  know  then  ?  ' 

*  Grettel  must  know,  but  she  is  my  bondslave.  I  can  bind  her  over 
to  a  promise  that  no  terror  and  no  threat  would  cause  her  to  break.' 

'  It  is  wonderful  how  you  can  influence  people,  and  impose  your 
will  upon  them,'  cried  Hildegarde,  admiringly. 

'  What  is  each  of  us  but  a  Will  ? '  replied  Hilda. 

To  this  metaphysical  speech  Hildegarde  found  no  reply.  She 
could  not  trace  it  to  its  root,  not  having,  like  her  friend,  read  Scho- 
penhauer. But  she  could  understand  it  in  its  practical  application. 
Hilda — well,  yes,  she  was  certainly  a  Will ;  Dr.  Edouard — he  also 
was  nothing  but  the  living  expression  of  a  Will ;  and  for  herself,  was 
not  this  love  for  him,  so  deep,  so  passionate,  so  inrooted,  taking  also 
the  shape  of  a  Will  ? 

The  substance  of  this  little  dialogue  was  of  course  repeated  by 
Hildegarde  to  her  lover,  and  he  readily  assented  to  the  proposaL 
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^  Gentle  as  you  are,  all  too  devoted  to  me  as  you  are,'  he  said, 
looking  fondly  into  her  responsive  eyes,  '  your  master  in  one  sense, 
I  am  yet  your  bondslave  in  another.  I  do  feel  some  compimction  in 
so  far  deceiving  my  good  mother  and  sisters,  also  your  own  relatives, 
though,  of  a  truth,  they  have  not  deserved  much  dutifulness  from 
you.  It  goes  against  my  conscience  to  wear  a  mask,  yet  your  consent, 
your  afifection,  compel.' 

*  But  I  must  never  lead  you  into  doing  the  least  little  thing  you 
know  to  be  wrong,'  she  said,  trying  to  shake  ofiF  the  witchery,  the 
glamour  of  those  terribly  passionate  kisses,  those  probing  looks.  '  No, 
Edouard,  shun  me  if  it  is  so.' 

'  Nay,'  he  said,  and  for  a  brief  moment  held  her  to  his  heart, 
overcome  by  a  mood  that  brought  tears  into  his  eyes  and  incoherent 
whispers  to  his  lips ;  '  I  intended  indeed  to  imply  no  such  meaning. 
I  succumb,  but  I  remain  my  own  master.  If  you  were  drawing  me 
towards  destruction,  and  I  loved  you,  were  it  possible,  even  more 
devotedly,  I  should  fly  from  you,  and  never  allow  myself  to  behold 
your  face  again.' 

He  now  placed  a  chair  for  her,  and  sitting  down,  went  on  in  his 
usual  manner. 

*  You  should  know,  Hildegarde,  for  once  and  for  all,  why,  with 
regard  to  your  relations,  and  your  obligations  to  them,  I  seem  to 
take  an  extraordinary  and,  it  may  seem,  an  indefensible  standpoint. 
Mind,  I  do  not  aver  that  I  am  justified  in  so  judging  the  matter,  but 
it  does  seem  to  me  a  case  for  individual  discernment,  and  not  for 
any  absolute  rule.  I  consider,  then,  that  those  whose  name  you 
bear,  and  who  are  legally  responsible  for  your  well-being,  have  forfeited 
all  claims  on  your  respect  and  obedience  by  their  unexampled  conduct.' 

'  They  are  but  visiting  my  poor  mother's  sins  upon  my  head,'  replied 
Hildegarde,  sorrowfully ;  ^  she  was  never  forgiven  for  her  marriage.' 

'That  but  makes  their  neglect  more  shameful,'  he  retorted; 
'an  orphan,  the  child  of  a  discommended  marriage,  brotherless, 
sisterless,  it  was  their  duty  to  cherish  and  foster  you.  But,' — here 
he  smiled  one  of  those  deeply  sarcastic  smiles  for  which  Hildegarde 
had  occasionally  all  but  hated  him — '  but  I  have  no  love  of  royal  and 
ducal  personages,  as  you  know,  and  the  root  of  my  disapprobation 
goes  far  deeper  than  the  personal  resentment  with  which  your  case 
has  inspired  me.  I  am  at  heart  a  Socialist — rather,  a  democrat.  I 
see  the  words  do  not  scare  you ;  you  are  ignorant  of  their  meaning. 
When  you  come  to  stay  with  us  I  will  explain  the  meaning  of  those 
puzzling  words.' 

'  You  think  I  may  do  as  Hilda  proposes,  then  ? '  asked  the 
tremblingly  happy  Hildegarde. 

'Why  not?'  he  replied,  stooping  down  to  press  his  lips  once 
more  to  those  fond  eyes.  '  Hilda  but  proposes  a  jest — at  least  we 
will  so  regard  it.' 

The  young  physician's  apparent  nonchalance  covered  a  real  con- 
viction.    Schooled  in  the  ideas  of  certain  Socialist  teachers  of  the 
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day,  he  regarded  sovereignty  and  all  privileges  of  rank  with  more 
than  cyni(^  indifference.  To  his  thinking  they  were  sheer  arti- 
ficialities, mere  survivals  of  a  state  of  things  about  to  pass  away  for 
ever,  no  more  exacting  deference  or  loyalty  than  obsolete  laws  can 
exact  obedience.  Provided  therefore  that  Hildegarde,  having 
attained  her  majority,  should  consent  to  marry  him,  he  could  con- 
ceive of  no  blame  thereby  incurred  either  on  his  part  or  on  hers. 

He  was  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  one  iota  of  his  happiness,  or 
that  of  anyone  dear  to  him,  to  such  empty  figments  as  birth  and 
rank.  And  further,  he  was  prepared,  when  the  crisis  had  come,  to 
stand  by  Hildegarde  to  the  utmost,  and  to  induce  her  to  act  from 
the  same  motive.  At  present,  however,  he  wished  to  disturb  her  by 
no  inner  conflicts  o£  this  kind ;  time  enough  for  her  to  choose  when 
the  momentous  choice  should  be  necessary  I 


VI. 

Season  as  he  im'ght,  however.  Dr.  Edouard,  like  many  a  strong- 
willed  man,  was  led  by  a  volition  more  tenacious  than  his  own.  He 
had  not  the  slightest  notion  how  far  Hilda  was  influencing  him  where 
,Hildegarde  was  concerned,  and  how  inevitably  Hilda  was  enclosing 
him  in  a  charmed  circle  from  which  there  would  be  soon  no  escape. 
In  the  slight  girlish  form,  indeed,' breathed  one  of  those  commanding 
spirits  and  imposing  wills  that  are  more  often  found  in  the  other 
sex.  She  only  wanted  occasion  to  exercise  right  royally  her  natural 
endowments,  and  meantime,  must  work  upon  such  material  as  came 
to  hand.  There  were  countless  little  opportunities  for  swaying  this 
happy  lover  to  her  purpose.  Was  it  natural,  was  it  probable,  that 
Dr.  Edouard  should  resist  when  his  inclinations  all  pointed  the  same 
way.  So  Hilda  now  ruled  him  almost  as  supremely  as  the  ever-pliant 
Grettel,  and  gloried  in  her  triumph.  This  satirical,  biting,  domi- 
nating young  doctor  must  now  find  subjects  elsewhere.  The  tables 
were  turned,  and  it  devolved  on  her  to  give  orders  and  express  com- 
mands. Hildegarde's  lover  was  hopelessly,  irrevocably  in  her  power  I 
The  superb  winter  was  over,  vanished,  as  it  had  come,  like  a 
dream  and  in  a  moment.  So,  at  least,  it  seemed.  No  sooner  were 
the  snows  melted  than  the  balmy  spring  was  breathing  pleasantness 
over  the  land.  Flowers  cropped  up  among  the  waxen  blades,  the  sun 
shone  forth  dazzlingly,  the  woods  were  alive  with  song.  In  these  rustic 
places  the  change  was  as  noticeable  in  human  affairs,  here  ever  regu- 
lated by  the  seasons.  With  the  sweet  April-tide  Frau  Anna  descended 
from  her  warm  winter-biding  place  under  the  thatch,  and  permitted 
herself  to  be  packed  up  and  despatched  on  her  usual  summer  visit  to 
grandchildren  fer  away.  With  the  first  melting  of  the  snows,  Kurt, 
the  herdsman,  was  sent  to  the  neighbouring  Alps,  there  to  mind  the 
herds  till  the  autumn,  and  all  kinds  of  busy  outdoor  life  began 
among  the  peasant-folk,  whether  in  tlie  high  pasture  grounds  or  in 
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the  vallej.  People  were  all  too  busy  with  their  own  affairs  to  have 
any  time  for  gossiping  about  their  neighbours,  so,  at  least,  Hilda 
persuaded  her  grandmother.  Nor  did  there  seem  the  slightest 
reason  to  apprehend  disturbance  from  the  grand  folks  at  the  palace ; 
their  waif  seemed  forgotten  altogether,  as  she  had  been  forgotten  in 
her  childhood. 

Nothing,  therefore,  stood  in  the  way  of  Hilda's  plans,  and  she  set 
to  work  to  carry  them  out  with  such  energy  that  one  might  have 
supposed  her  very  existence  depended  on  success.  What  really 
depended  on  the  scheme  seemed  only  a  brief  spell  of  happiness  to  the 
lovers,  but  Hilda  looked  farther  ahead.  Already  vague  dreams  of  the 
most  fantastic  kind  were  floating  through  her  brain,  brighter  far 
than  any  realities  of  the  day's  bringing.  And  she  also  retdised  the 
necessity  of  success  from  a  material  point  of  view.  If  things  were 
managed  badly,  if  the  secret  of  Hildegarde's  visit  ever  came  out, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  ducal  displeasure  taking  an  un- 
welcome shape.  Perhaps  even  Frau  Anna's  pension  would  be  with-* 
drawn  I 

*  Mind,  I  rely  on  your  caution/  she  said  to  her  foster-sister,  as  the 
pair  stood  at  the  window,  watching  for  Dr.  Edouard  and  the  stage- 
coach that  was  to  convey  the  lovers  into  fairyland.  *  Dr.  Edouard,  I 
know ' — here  she  spoke  with  an  expression  of  almost  contemptuous 
recognition — ^Dr.  Edouard  will  not  be  weak,  and  will  keep  his 
presence  of  mind  ;  but  I  am  not  so  sure  of  you,  Hildegarde.' 

'  Fear  nothing,'  was  the  reply ;  '  I  could  not  trust  myself  were  I 
the  author  of  the  scheme.  But  it  is  you  who  risk  everything  in 
order  to  give  me  a  little  happiness,  and  I  promise  never  to  betray 
you — never.' 

'  I  hope  not,'  Hilda  said,  kissing  her  with  her  grandest  air,  *  and 
here  comes  Dr.  Edouard,  looking  more  superior  than  ever.  Good-bye  I 
Heaven  bless  you,  my  children  I ' 

The  stage-coach  was  at  the  garden  gate,  and  Hildegarde,  travelling- 
bag  in  hand,  dying  with  impatience  to  be  off.  It  seemed  to  her  as 
if  at  the  very  last  moment  something  would  surely  happen  to  pre- 
vent this  blissful  departure.  Hilda  and  Dr.  Edouard,  however 
pressed  for  time,  must  find  a  moment  for  their  little  passage  of  arms. 
Although  on  the  best  possible  terms,  no  single  day  passed  without 
such  an  encounter. 

^  I  am  really  sorry  to  leave  you  behind,'  he  said. 

^  And  I  am  so  delighted  to  see  the  last  of  you — at  least  for  a  time,' 
was  the  reply.  *  If  you  knew  how  tired  I  have  been  of  you  both 
lately  I ' 

*  Do  not  suppose  you  have  succeeded  in  concealing  the  fact.  But, 
Hilda,'  here  he  took  her  band  with  genuine,  hearty  friendliness, 
'  pray  believe  that  I  am  grateful  to  you,  my  best  friend  in  the  world. 
Pray  believe  also  that  if— again  his  brown  eyes  twinkled  mis- 
chievously— *  if  we  are  all  brought  up  like  culprits  to  the  bar,  I  will 
let  the  blame  fall  on  no  weak  woman's  shoulders.' 
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^  I  thank  you/  cried  Hilda,  darting  vicious  glances  at  him  {rom 
her  bright  eyes.  *  My  deeds  are  my  own ;  I  want  no  advocate,  least 
of  all  in  you,  Dr.  Edouard.' 

But  the  postboy  blew  his  horn  impatiently ;  there  was  no  time 
for  Dr.  Edouard  to  retort.  The  foster-sisters  embraced  each  otiier 
affectionately,  and  Hilda  repeated — 

^  Once  more,  adieu  I  Be  as  discreet  as  you  say  and  as  happy  as 
you  desire.    Heaven  bless  you,  my  children  I ' 

The  pair  walked  down  the  garden.  Dr.  Edouard,  already  com- 
pelled to  act  a  part,  now  turned  to  bow  bareheaded  and  obsequious 
to  the  young  lady  by  the  window,  whilst  he  gave  a  careless  hand  to 
the  blue-veiled  figure  beside  him. 

Then  the  yellow-jacketed  postboys  cracked  their  whips,  and  the 
cumbersome  old  vehicle  laboured  on,  up  hill  and  down  bill,  bergab 
und  bergaufi  as  the  Grerman  phrase  goes,  through  fields  of  virgin 
green,  the  orchards  all  ablossom  with  pears  and  plums,  the  vineyards 
showing  tenderest  waxen  leaf.  And  never  in  its  days  had  this  old  stage- 
coach borne  two  lighter  hearts  than  those  of  the  young  physician 
and  his  betrothed.  Spring  reigned  over  the  world  and  in  their  own 
breasts.  Were  this  summer  holiday  but  a  chance  joy-gift  of  Hilda's 
giving,  or  a  jest  destined  to  be  fateful,  they  never  asked.  Enough 
for  them,  perhaps  even  too  much  of  joyousness,  the  long  long  hours 
of  the  present!  When  the  last  glimpse  of  the  stage-coach  had 
vanished  fiK)m  sight,  Hilda  sunmioned  Grrettel  the  dairymaid,  and  now 
her  solei  companion. 

'  Now,'  she  b^an  in  her  most  awe-inspiring  manner, '  you  have 
not  much  intelligence,  it  is  true,  my  poor  Grrettel.  You  confess 
yourself,  do  you  not,  that  you  are  terribly,  almost  hopelessly  stupid. 
But  you  can  always  understand  me  ? ' 

*  Oh  yes,  Fraidein.' 

Grettel's  answer  betokened  the  absolute  sway  wielded  by  her 
young  mistress,  not  only  over  her  will  but  over  her  wits.  Nothing 
could  be  truer  than  the  answer.  Grrettel  did  always  understand 
Hilda  ;  and  why  ?  Simply  because  she  dared  not  do  otherwise.  Fear 
imparted  a  lucidity  to  this  dull  thinking  machine  that  would  have 
had  something  miraculous  about  it  but  for  the  same  kind  of  thing 
seen  among  the  lower  animals.  Very  possibly  there  are  many  pro- 
blems within  the  reach  of  the  commonest  intelligence  were  some 
suflSciently  powerful  fulcrum  put  in  motion. 

*  Oh  yes,  Fraulein  I '  repeated  the  magnetised  Grrettel,  waiting 
with  eyes,  ears,  and  mouth  wide  open  to  take  in  the  coming  man- 
date. 

Hilda  paused,  perusing  the  coarse  yet  wholesome  physiognomy 
before  her  with  an  undisguised  expression  of  both  approval  and  dis- 
gust. Ghretters  brute-like  submission  delighted  her,  but  her  wooden- 
ness  was  all  the  same  unpardonable. 

'■•  'Mind/  she  began,  in  that  collected,  matter-of-fact  way  that 
made  such  threats  doubly  appalling,  '  it  is  on  your  peril  tlmt  you 
do  not  understand  me  now.     Our  safety,  nay  our  very  existence,  not 
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only  yoiirs  and  mine,  but  my  grandmother's,  and  even  Kurt's  there, 
on  the  Alps,  depends  entirely  on  your  discretion.' 

*  Yes,  Fraulein,'  was  all  that  Grettel  dared  utter. 

'  It  must  be  yes,  indeed.  Listen,  Grettel ;  I  will  make  everything 
as  plain  to  you  as  A  B  C.  It  is  not  the  Countess  Hildegarde  who 
has  just  gone  on  a  visit  to  Dr.  Edouard's  mother  and  sisters,  it  is  I, 
Hilda,  Frau  Anna's  granddaughter.  Do  you  comprehend  that,  my 
poor  dunderhead  ? ' 

'  Yes,  Fraulein,'  still  repeated  Grettel.  Sobs  of  dismay  were 
rising  in  her  throat  all  the  time,  but  for  the  life  of  her  she  dared  not 
resist  this  dread  yet  incomparable  young  sovereign. 

'  And  I,  who  stay  behind,  I  am  not  SQlda,  I  am  the  Countess 
Hildegarde.  As  long  as  she  stays  away,  I  am  she  and  not  myself. 
Do  you  take  it  in  ? ' 

^  Oh,  Fraulein,'  groaned  Grettel,  fairly  broken  down  by  the  weight 
of  this  metaphysical  problem  ;  ^  oh,  Fraulein  ! ' 

No  appeal  for  pity  could  have  been  more  childishly,  abjectly 
intense,  but  it  fell  on  Hilda's  ear  as  idly  as  if  never  uttered. 

*  Your  duty  is  narrowed  to  a  point,'  she  went  on.  *  With  the 
whys  and  the  wherefores,  the  rights  and  the  wrongs  of  the  case,  you 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do.  My  part  is  to  direct,  yours  to  obey.  I 
alone  am  responsible.' 

Grettel  listened  mute. 

^  You  have  to  address  me  as  the  Countess,  to  regard  me  as  the 
Countess  in  every  matter,  trifling  as  well  as  important.  If  you  confuse 
our  identities,  if  you  make  a  muddle  of  the  affair,  we  are  lost,  we 
are  undone.  We  shall  be  tried  before  a  court  of  justice,  condenmed 
to  long  terms  of  imprisonment,  perhaps  to  perpetual  labour  in  the 
mines,  even  to  decapitation.' 

Grettel  fairly  sobbed  aloud  now,  but  Hilda  showed  that  she  in- 
tended to  remain  firm  as  a  rock. 

^  It  is  quite  useless  for  you  to  attempt  to  work  on  my  feelings, 
Grettel.  The  thing  is  done  and  cannot  be  undone.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  Countess  Hildegarde  to  be  in  two  places  at  once.  It  suits  her 
pleasure  to  go,  mine  to  stay  ;  and  I  repeat,  the  responsibility  of  the 
transfer  is  ours,  not  yours.' 

Grettel  sobbed  on. 

'  Now,  Grettel,  please  to  leave  off  that  child's  play  and  listen,' 
Hilda  pursued,  sternly.  ^  There  is  nothing  to  cry  about.  At  this 
time  of  the  year  everyone  is  up  on  the  Alps.  We  are  quite  safe 
from  prying  neighbours.  Most  likely  no  one  will  come  to  the  house 
at  all  before  the  Princess's  return — I  mean  my  return,  you  know ;  but 
if  such  should  be  the  case,  you  know  what  you  are  to  do.' 

Grettel  stared  aghast. 

'  You  are  to  address  me  as  the  Princess.  You  are  to  say  abso^ 
lutely  nothing  if  questions  are  put  to  you ;  nothing,  you  understand^ 
not  so  much  as  yes  or  no.  And  now  I  cannot  waste  another  word  on 
the  subject.  Come  with  me  to  the  spice-cupboard,  and  Fwill  give 
out  the  necessary  stores  for  the  next  few  weeks.' 
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Grettel  followed,  wiping  her  eyes,  in  an  abject  state  of  submis- 
siveness,  and  Hilda,  airily  mounting  a  high  pair  of  steps,  proceeded 
to  catalogue  the  various  articles  that  she  now  dropped  one  by  one 
into  Grettel's  wide-spread  apron. 

*  The  sugar-loaf — mind  your  head,'  cried  the  young  lady,  not  dis- 
posed to  waste  much  time  over  the  business ;  '  candles,  tea,  coflFee, 
mixed  spice,  split  peas,  salt  and  vinegar  for  the  sour  kraut,  dried 
camomiles  if  we  have  the  mumps,  feverfew  for  bleeding  of  the  nose, 
lily  leaves  for  broken  heads  or  knees,  my  grandmother's  pet  remedy 
for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog ;  well,  really  I  begin  to  think  we  have 
thought  of  everything  I  But  exercise  your  wits,  my  good  Grettel ; 
once  these  doors  are  locked,  neither  for  love  nor  money  will  they  be 
opened  again.  Can  you  think  of  anything  else  ?  Oh,  yes,  the  dried 
sausages  I ' 

Down  went  a  huge  string  of  dried  sausages,  followed  by  two  or 
three  equally  huge  pots  of  jam. 

*Now,  Grettel,'  cried  Hilda,  ready  to  lock  the  cupboard  and 
descend, '  have  I  forgotten  anything  ? ' 

'  What  about  the  wash,  Fraulein  ;  soap,  soda,  bluing,  Fraulein  ? ' 
said  Chrettel,  with  great  alacrity,  the  prospective  wash  out  of  doors 
wearing  an  unusual  fascination  in  her  eyes  just  then. 

*  I  am  not  Fraulein  Hilda,'  Hilda  replied,  hiding  her  amusement 
under  a  guise  of  irritation.  '  In  case  of  an  emergency,  you  could 
say  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  so  pray  cure  yourself  of  the  habit  and 
say  Gnadiges  Fraulein  at  once.' 

*  And  the  starch,  Gnadiges  Fraulein,'  Grettel  said,  terror  getting 
the  better  of  her  reluctance. 

Hilda  gave  out  the  starch,  closed  the  door  of  the  cupboard,  and 
locked  it  with  a  jerk.  Then  descending  from  her  pinnacle,  she 
feigned  a  sneeze  in  order  to  hide  her  laughter,  adding  as  soon  as  she 
had  recovered  herself,  *  Very  good.  If  you  go  on  as  you  have  begun, 
I  shall  be  quite  pleased  with  you,  GretteL  But  with  regard  to  the 
wash?  No,  no  more  washing,  soap-sudding,  steaming,  mangling, 
and  hanging  out  to  dry  for  you  just  yet,  my  good  Grettel.  You  are 
no  longer  a  maid-of-all-work,  but  my  attendant,  remember,  and  must 
immediately  tidy  up  the  house,  clean  yourself,  put  on  your  best 
clothes,  and  sit  down  to  your  spinning-wheel  in  the  parlour.' 

Grettel  looked  on  the  verge  of  another  outbreak,  but  Hilda's 
deprecatory  gesture  and  commanding  frown  immediately  checked  the 
impulse.  She  obeyed  with  the  docility  of  an  automaton  set  in 
motion. 

VII. 

All  went  well  that  day,  but  in  the  early  hours  of  the  following  morn- 
ing Hilda's  peaceful  slumbers  were  disturbed  by  loud  cries  from  Grettel 
outside.  Now,  Hilda  was  not  a  young  lady  subject  to  sudden  alarms. 
It  must  be  something  very  unusual  indeed  to  ruffle  her  really  fine 
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self-possession  or  to  startle  her  fearless  mind.  But  these  terrified 
screams  of  Grettel,  who  had  been  drilled  into  a  decent  show  of  com- 
posure under  trying  circumstances,  did  for  the  moment  affright  her. 
So  throwing  on  a  long  white  dressing-gown,  she  hastily  opened  the 
door,  there  to  find  Grettel  crouched  on  the  floor,  white  with  terror, 
her  teeth  chattering,  and  every  limb  atremble. 

Hilda's  presence  of  mind  was  of  course  quite  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency. 

*  My  good  Grettel,'  she  said,  in  a  voice  that  was  at  the  same  time 
keenly  remonstrative  yet  inspiriting,  even  kindly ;  *  my  good  Grettel, 
the  house  is  not  burnt  down.  We  are  both  alive  and  well.  There  is 
no  murderer  behind  you.' 

*  Fraulein  1  oh,  Fraulein  ! '  was  all  the  girl  could  utter,  catching 
hold  of  her  young  mistress's  skirts,  and  still  a  prey  to  the  most  abject 
terror.     '  Oh,  Fraulein  !  it  is  there — there.' 

She  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  little  parlour  below.  Hilda, 
without  a  word,  prepared  to  descend. 

*  Oh,  Fraulein  I  I  must  go  with  you,'  Grettel  cried,  dazed  at  this 
supreme  exhibition  of  intrepidity,  and  thereby  inspired  to  an  act  of 
heroism  in  spite  of  herself. 

The  pair  descended,  Hilda  a  trifle  pale  but  drawn  to  her  full 
height  and  braced  up  for  the  deadliest  encounter,  Grettel  following, 
cowed  to  the  earth,  and  clutching  her  young  lady's  garment. 

On  the  threshold  she  drew  back  again,  overcome  with  fear. 

'  Oh,  Fraulein  I  Heaven  help  us  !  All  good  angels  save  us ! '  she 
cried ;    ^  the  ghost !  the  ghost ! ' 

Light  was  now  beginning  to  dawn  upon.  Hilda's  mind ;  but  not  yet 
fully  reassured,  she  pressed  forward  imperiously  and  threw  wide  the 
door.  A  minute  later,  and  Grettel's  loud  shrieks  for  angelic  com- 
passion were  drowned  by  peal  after  peal  of  merry  laughter  from  the 
now  enlightened  Hilda. 

*  BeaUy,  Grettel,'  she  said,  as  soon  as  she  had  partially  recovered 
herself,  'your  cravenness  is  past  all  bearing.  Before  you  allowed 
yourself  to  be  half  frighted  out  of  your  senses,  why  did  you  not  go  up 
and  touch  the  ghost  as  you  call  it.  The  truth  would  then  have 
immediately  flashed  upon  you.  But  it  is  really  a  wonderful  illusion ; 
my  grandmother  to  the  life  I ' 

'  What  is  it,  then,  Fraulein,  if  neither  a  ghost  nor  Frau  Anna  ? 
Oh!  what  is  it?' 

A  more  clear-sighted  observer  than  Grettel  might  well  indeed 
have  put  the  same  question,  and  with  as  much  perplexity.  For  there, 
in  her  favourite  alcove  by  the  window,  her  &ce  covered  with  a  silk 
handkerchief  after  the  manner  of  old  folk  drowsing,  her  hands  crossed 
in  her  lap,  her  whole  attitude  that  of  peaceful  after-dinner  slumber. 
Fat  dame  Anna,  or,  if  not  dame  Anna,  a  figure  bearing  her  very 
image. 

For  a  moment  or  two  Hilda  was  too  much  absorbed  in  the  con- 
templation of  her  handiwork  to  pay  any  heed  to  Grettel's  ejacula- 
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tioDs.  Then,  perfectly  composed,  she  went  up  to  the  figure,  and 
pursing  up  her  pretty  lips  as  she  was  wont  to  do  when  seriously 
meditating,  put  a  finishing  touch  here,  adjusted  a  line  of  drapery 
there,  moving  back  each  time  to  note  the  effect. 

^  How  could  you  be  so  idiotic  as  to  wake  me  up  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning  for  nothing,  and  to  put  yourself  in  such  a  fright  too  ? 
Where  were  your  reasoning  powers ;  where  was  your  imagination  ? ' 
she  said. 

She  now  triumphantly  drew  aside  the  black  gown  and  displayed 
to  the  shrinking,  shrieking  Grettel  the  legs  and  feet  of  her  lay- 
figure. 

^  Do  you  not  understand  it  all  ?  '  Hilda  went  on,  with  complete 
aplomb  and  no  little  impatience. 

*  We  are  like  people  in  a  play ;  we  are  acting  a  part,  and  the 
whole  thing  being  begun  must  be  carried  out  without  a  hitch.  Of 
course  my  grandmother  would  not  have  left  the  princess  alone  with 
me,  nor  has  she  done  so  in  our  little  play.  She  is  here,  only  she 
remains  fast  asleep.  You  go  to  the  door,  and  tell  me  if  the  deception 
is  not  perfect.' 

Grettel  had  no  words  as  yet  at  command  and  still  trembled  in 
every  limb,  so  Hilda  went  to  the  door  herself,  and  praised  her  own 
work,  as  there  was  no  one  else  to  utter  a  word  of  commendation. 
Seen  from  this  point  of  distance,  partly  obscured  by  the  green  climb- 
ing plants  German  ladies  love  to  have  in  their  window-seats,  partly  by 
a  screen  apparently  placed  to  keep  off  the  draught,  the  lay-figure 
dressed  up  in  Frau  Anna's  clothes  appeared  her  very  self.  Hilda, 
with  that  happy  imitativeness,  as  much  a  feature  in  her  character  as 
Tier  unending  sprightliness  and  gaiety,  had  in  truth  here  performed 
little  short  of  a  miracle.  So  nicely  had  the  characteristic  pose  been 
-attained,  so  accurately  the  proportions,  so  skilful  the  management  of 
light  and  shade,  that  there  could  be  no  fear  of  the  illusion  failing. 
Frau  Anna  taking  her  siesta  was  a  fact  evident  to  all. 

*  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  mention  it  to  that  poor  dear  stupid  thing,' 
was  Hilda's  reflection  as  she  lay  down  for  another  hour's  drowse.  *  But 
her  fright  is  very  satisfactory.  For  of  course  if  she  is  so  completely 
imposed  upon,  others  will  be  also.' 

Then  she  buried  her  face  in  the  bedclothes,  and  indulged  in  im- 
moderate laughter  at  her  latest  exploit  and  the  drollery  of  the  situ- 
ation. Sleep  was  absolutely  impossible  after  having  been  once  so 
fairly  roused.  She  opened  her  eyes  wide,  indulged  for  a  little  while 
in  waking  dreams,  then  rose  and  performed  her  toilet. 

After  that  ruffling  incident  all  went  smoothly.  Grettel,  it  is  true, 
did  not  dare  to  approach  '  Frau  Anna,'  as  she  persisted  in  calling  the 
lay-figure  and  its  lendings,  for  days  to  come.  It  was  neither  a  living 
thing  nor  its  fictitious  semblance  to  her,  but  some  dread,  eerie,  horri- 
fying go-between,  a  nameless  mysterious  phantom  whose  riddle  re- 
mained yet  to  be  read.  When  at  last  a  grand  cleaning  day  occurred 
and  the  spectre  had  to  be  taken  to  pieces  in  order  to  sweep  out  the 
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alcove,  Grettel's  mind  also  underwent  a  complete  cobwebbing.  The 
automaton  was  an  automaton,  and  nothing  more.  Things  now  went 
so  evenly  indeed,  that  but  for  Hilda's  animation  the  place  would  have 
seemed  in  a  drowse.  The  geese  were  far  away  under  the  charge  of  a 
little  goose-girl.  The  cattle  stalls  were  empty.  Hardly  a  sound 
might  be  heard  all  day  long  but  the  drone  of  Grettel's  spinning-wheel 
and  the  strains  of  Hilda's  piano.  Hilda  having  no  monitory  grand- 
mother's eye  upon  her,  and  having  made  up  her  mind  to  play  the  part 
of  princess,  played  it  with  a  vengeance.  She  dressed  herself  very 
carefully  on  rising,  performed  no  household  duties  whatever,  and 
often  sat  down  to  her  piano  from  her  eight  o'clock  coffee  till  her 
twelve  o'clock  dinner.  Then  she  got  out  her  French  and  English  school- 
books,  and  studied  those  languages  with  extraordinary  application. 
*  Who  knows,'  she  would  say  to  herself,  *  but  that  Hildegarde  may 
take  me  back  to  the  court  with  her,  and  then  I  should  have  need  of 
all  my  accomplishments  ? '  When  the  mid-day  meal  was  over,  th6 
two  girls  went  into  the  garden  and  formed  a  pretty  picture — ^Hilda 
in  a  white  dress,  reading  or  working  beside  a  rustic  table ;  Grettel 
smoothed,  be-Sunday'd,  as  our  French  neighbours  say,  and  beautified, 
sitting  at  her  spinning-wheel.  Around  this  little  summer-house  were 
flower-beds  and  fruit-trees,  and  from  the  open  window  could  be  seen 
the  very  semblance  of  stiff,  old-fashioned  propriety,  the  nodding  figure 
of  Frau  Aima,  in  black  dress,  high  black  cap,  and  white  kerchief  crossed 
on  her  bosom. 

{Toht  continued.) 
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The  Poetry  op  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 

THE  lyric  poet  has  many  outlets  for  the  application  of  his  special 
.  powers ;  he  may  express  himself  in  the  song,  the  ode,  the 
sonnet,  and  the  various  forms  of  the  ballad.  If  the  narrative  ten- 
dency is  strong,  and  possessed  along  with  an  imfiagging  power  over 
varied  cadences  and  subtle  and  elaborate  harmonies,  then  the  lyrie 
narrator  may  blossom  into  full  fruition  as  an  allegorist  or  a  master 
of  epic  story.  When  we  think  of  Spenser  and  Milton  we  directly 
associate  them  with  the  *  Faerie  Queene '  and  ^  Paradise  Lost '  re- 
spectively ;  but  it  is  an  easy  transition  that  leads  us  back  to  the 
8  veet  fluency  of  the  ^  Echo  Song,'  or  the  dainty  notes  in  the 
*  Calendar '  that  celebrate  ^  faire  Elisa.'  It  ia  superfluous  to  say  a 
word  as  to  the  perfect  movement  of  Shakespeare's  narratives,  or  as  to 
the  majestic  measures  of  his  songs  and  sonnets,  but  we  may  reason- 
ably regret  that  the  &shion  of  his  time  did  not  induce  him  to  write 
an  ode.  Then  surely  had  there  been  such  a  clang  and  interchange 
of  instruments,  such  triumphant  surging  floods  and  quiet  expressive 
rills  of  perfect  music,  as  it  would  have  done  the  world  good  to  hear  I 
At  the  same  time,  a  great  poet's  genuine  strength  is  usually  best 
seen  in  his  own  favourite  way  of  expressing  himself.  Dryden's  in- 
imitable ode,  for  example,  is  such  an  accidental  and  exceptional 
product  of  his  genius  that  Gray  is  warranted  in  speaking  of  him 
simply  as  the  master  of  the  heroic  couplet,  driving  hid 

Two  coursers  of  ethereal  race, 

With  necks  in  thunder  doth'd,  and  long-resounding  pace. 

Gray  himself  is  known  only  to  the  student  as  the  author  of  exquisite 
odes  and  that  delicately-finished  sonnet  of  his  on  the  death  of  Bichard 
West ;  to  the  average  reader  of  poetry  he  is  simply  the  writer  of  the 
wonderful  elegy.  So  it  is  with  Cowper  and  Thomson,  both  of  whom 
did  work  in  key  and  form  different  from  the  sober  and  stately  blank 
verse  by  which  they  are  popularly  known.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
great  poets  of  the  present  century.  Shelley,  for  example,  is  weU-nigh 
forgotten  as  a  sonneteer,  and  even  Wordsworth  is  rapidly  coming  to 
be  thought  of  as  simply  a  writer  of  elaborate  didactic  blank  verse. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  Coleridge,  Southey,  and  Byron,  all  of 
whom  are  quietly  becoming  the  special  property  of  the  professional 
literary  man.  To  the  quick  observer  the  process  is  seen  going  on  in 
our  own  time,  and  it  would  perhaps  not  be  difficult  to  predict  from 
what  works  posterity  will  quote  when  they  speak  of  Mr.  Tennyson, 
Mr.  Browning,  Mr.  William  Morris,  and  Mr.  Swinburne.  Let  us 
note,  however,  in  passing,  that  the  popular  verdict  in  such  matters 
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is  not  necessarily  the  true  one,  especially  if  (as  in  tlie  cases  of  Milton 
and  Wordsworth,  as  well  as  several  living  poets)  the  ynriter  has  shown 
decided  power  in  various  provinces  of  his  art. 

Such  a  forecast  as  that  just  indicated  would  be  particularly  difficult 
as  yet  in  reference  to  Mr.  Rossetti.  His  poetry  has  been  before  the 
world  for  something  like  twelve  years  altogether,  while  it  is  only  now, 
from  the  two  volumes  just  issued  (with  much  work  entirely  fresh,  and  of 
great  importance),  that  a  fair  judgment  can  be  formed  as  to  his  matured 
expression.  He  challenges  attention  as  a  sonneteer,  a  writer  of  ballads, 
and  of  narrative  and  reflective  lyrics.  One  is  not  surprised,  after  a 
perusal  of  his  poems  in  various  forms,  to  find  that  he  has  not  tried  the 
ode.  We  are  not  more  ready  to  regret  that  Shakespeare  never  attempted 
an  ode  than  we  are  to  acquit  Mr.  Sossetti  of  the  task.  His  passion 
is  incapable  of  rising  into  great  billowy  surges,  and  rolling  forward 
in  tempestuous  harmonies  ;  nor  is  his  power  over  pathos  adapted  to 
the  delicate  and  penetrating  tenderness  of  the  lonely  flute.  One 
could  not  possibly  imagine  Mr.  Rossetti  sitting  up  all  night,  and 
producing  in  the  morning  a  triumphant  ode  for  a  Handel  by  and  by 
to  set  worthily  to  music.  The  ode  demands  impulse  of  genius,  quick 
energetic  fervour,  mastery  of  rapid  transition,  and  a  comprehensive 
sense  of  multitudinous  movements,  as  well  as  a  clear  perception  of 
delicate  single  effects.  Mr.  Rossetti's  method  is  incapable  of  application 
to  anything  of  this  kind.  His  work  is  characterised  by  intellectual 
subtlety,  calm  dignity  of  emotional  reference,  and  pungent  ideal 
sympathy,  rather  than  by  depth  and  overflow  of  feeling  and  storm 
and  majesty  of  passion ;  while  it  is  marked  by  patient  elaboration 
and  exquisite  grace  of  finish  rather  than  by  strength  of  structural 
design  and  massive  grandeur  of  form  and  featm*e.  It  is  by  the 
assiduous  cultivation  of  such  powers  as  are  clearly  indicated  by 
workmanship  of  this  kind  that  Mr.  Rossetti  has  at  length  proved 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  finest  poetical  artists  in  our  literatiure,  and 
particularly  one  of  the  few  really  great  sonneteers. 

It  is  as  useless  to  talk  of  the  gratuitous  limitation  of  the  sonnet 
as  it  would  be  (and  why  should  it  not  as  well  be  ?)  to  keep  hscrping 
upon  the  particular  fashion  of  any  structure  whatever,  whether 
artistic  or  mechanical.  It  is  no  fault  of  a  sonnet  that  it  is  not 
something  else — it  is  not,  for  example,  discreditable  to  it  that  it 
oannot  be  sung,  or  declaimed,  or  used  piecemeal  by  the  exhibitor  of 
^  literary  beauties,'  and  the  like — ^but  it  is  distinctly  meritorious  that 
tiie  genuine  specimen  should  be  instantly  discernible,  shining  forth 
a  perfect  diamond  with  indubitable  fascination  of  purity  and  sym- 
metrical grace.  Let  it  be,  of  course,  an  English  sonnet,  if  the 
preference  is  for  that  form,  and  the  result  in  the  hands  of  a  true 
master  of  his  art  will  be  a  beautiful  and  perfect  English  sonnet,  for 
which  the  reader  of  poetry,  according  to  his  measure  of  insight  and 
appreciation,  will  have  reason  to  be  duly  thankfid.  On  the  other 
hand,  given  the  construction  of  a  sonnet  according  to  the  Petrarchan 
model,  with  its  much  older  pedigree,  and  the  worthy  poetical  crafts- 
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man  wiU,  without  fail,  produce  that  as  his  taste  and  strength  may 
direct  him.  Mr.  Rossetti  works  at  the  sonnet  in  the  spirit  of  the 
true  lover  of  his  art.  The  architectural  features  of  every  separate 
unity  are  marked  by  deliberation,  judgment,  finish,  taste,  and  chaste 
elaboration.  There  is  no  loose  grouping  of  detached  fragments  of 
masonry,  with  indolent  trust  that  somehow  they  will  fit  into  one 
another  and  produce  a  harmonious  result.  On  the  contrary,  even  a 
slight  analysis  will  show  how  interdependent  are  the  different  parts  of 
the  structure,  and  how  well  rounded  and  compact  is  the  entire  com- 
]>osition.     As  Mr.  fiossetti  himself  well  says, 

A  Sonnet  is  a  moment's  monument, — 
Memorial  from  the  Soul's  eternity 
To  one  dead  deathless  hour. 

'  Acting  upon  this  idea — and  perhaps,  too,  influenced  in  some 
measure  by  the  existence  of  the '  Vita  Nuova '  of  his  remote  godfather — 
the  poet  has  worked  out  a  sonnet-sequence  which  he  calls  the  '  House 
of  l2fe.'  The  different  members  of  this  remarkable  canticle  are  so 
many  moments'  monuments,  while  the  whole  is  a  transcript  of  the 
soul's  experience  in  its  more  or  less  successful  endeavours  after  an 
ideal.  An  attitude  of  philosophic  melancholy — a  wooing  of  despair — 
is  characteristic  of  the  traditional  sonneteer.  He  is  Narcissus  by  the 
fountain ;  he  is  perpetually  fascinated  by  the  reflection  or  the  pro- 
jection of  himself;  his  lady  continues  to  elude  his  fond  grasp,  and  to 
send  thrills  of  painful  regret  and  disappointment  down  through  his 
bosom.  Mr.  Bossetti  has  adopted  so  far  the  recognised  formality  of 
attitude,  and  the  first  part  of  the  work  in  particular  (entitled  '  Youth 
and  Change')  is  charged  with  devoted  enthusiasm,  and  weighted 
with  rich  and  luscious  imagery.  The  elaborate  figurative  rapture 
will  now  and  then,  as  in  the  great  Old  Testament  canticle,  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  startle,  and  even  shock  the  unwary  reader  when  off  his 
guard  for  a  moment,  and  forgetful  of  allegorical  reference.  This 
may  happen  when,  for  example,  the  poet  tells  how  his  lady  and  him- 
self are  suddenly  revealed  to  each  other  by  Love,  who  continues 
master  of  the  situation,  as 

Now,  shadowed  by  his  wings,  oui*  faces  yearn 
Together  j 

or  again,  as  he  tells  of  the  rapture  that  comes  when 

In  the  dusk  hours,  (we  two  alone), 
Close-kissed  and  eloquent  of  still  repUes 
Thy  twilight-hidden  glimmeriDg  visage  lies ; 

or,  as  he  makes  the  apparently  weak  confession  that  his  lady's  lips 
had  just  been  forming  with  his  ^  such  consonant  interlude '  as 
Orpheus,  no  doubt,  was  longing  for  when  his  impatience  destroyed 
his  chances  for  ever.  Then  the  entire  sonnet  of  *  Supreme  Surrender,' 
to  say  nothing  of  many  more,  both  in  general  conception  and  par* 
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ticular  details,  is  so  loaded  with  oraamental  amorous  conceits  that 
its  real  motive  and  purpose  are  at  first  reading  apt  to  be  obscured. 
This  consideration,  as  well  as  the  extremely  fine  and  subtle  character  of 
the  prevalent  allegory,  will  certainly  militate  against  the  popularity  of 
Mr.  Bossetti's  sonnet-canticle.  It  was  one  of  the  triumphs  of  the 
author  of '  Euphues  *  that  he  could  commend  his  romantic  treatise  to 
the  diligent  perusal  of  young  ladies,  with  a  confident  belief  that  they 
would  not  misunderstand  him.  It  is  questionable  whether  one  could 
with  similar  confidence  propose  the  study  of  the  *  House  of  Life  '  to 
the  same  class  of  readers.  Would  it  not  need  considerable  pre- 
cautionary comment  before  reading  aloud  to  a  mixed  audience  such 
lines  as  these  from  the  tercets  of '  Youth's  Spring-Tribute '  ? — 

But  April's  suD  stiikes  down  the  glades  to-day ; 

So  shut  your  eyes  upturned,  and  feel  my  kiss 
Creep,  as  the  Spring  now  thrills  through  every  spray, 

Up  your  warm  throat  to  your  warm  lips. 

Two  considerations  must,  of  course,  afiect  the  verdict  as  to  the 
prevalence  of  this  warm  and  rather  enervating  imagery — the  first, 
that  the  poet  is  occupying  a  representative  attitude  as  the  interpreter 
(too  candid,  perhaps,  and  too  indifferent  to  the  feelings  of  the  lady) 
in  the  touching  mystery  of  love's  young  dream ;  and  the  second,  that 
he  is  allegorising.  Bearing  this  in  mind  we  shall  have  less  anxiety 
about  the  feelings  of  ladies  in  the  matter,  and  we  shall  with  perfect 
propriety  dismiss  the  thought  of  mixed  audiences  altogether.  Mr. 
Bossetti  writes  for  the  intelligent  and  the  sympathetic;  his  readers 
must  not  dwell  with  commonplace  interpretation  at  all,  but  they 
must  be  able  to  grasp  the  fact  that  these  things  are  a  mystery.  So 
understanding  the  poet's  attitude,  they  will  see  that  the  *  House 
of  Life'  is  a  work  of  remarkable  ingenuity  and  elaboration.  It 
follows  the  humto  soul  from  the  time  of  its  dim  early  efforts  after 
perfection  through  ideal  duality,  onward  through  the  wild  phase  of 
passionate  enthusiasm,  to  the  awakened  sobriety  and  chastened  calm 
of  that  reflective  period  when  absolute  possession  is  found  to  be 
impossible,  and  the  only  relief  to  weary  memories  is  *  the  one  hope's 
one  name '  that  lasts  while  the  soul  itself  has  individuality.  The 
sonnets  are  not  all  of  equal  beauty,  either  of  form  or  sentiment ;  but 
they  are  one  and  all  remarkable  for  intellectual  subtlety,  terse  and 
vigorous  emotional  purpose,  and  evenness  and  grace  of  movement. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  various  details  of  the  following  on  *  Silent 
Noon,'  delicate  glimpses  of  outward  nature  are  given  with  singular 
felicity  and  nicety  of  touch.  There  is  a  gentle  susfwrrus  breathing 
over  this  description,  while  the  dragon-fly  is  introduced  with  wonder- 
ful picturesqueness  and  truthfulness  of  detail : — 

Your  hands  lie  open  in  the  long  fresh  grass, — 
The  finger-points  look  through  like  rosy  blooms : 
Your  eyes  smile  peace.     The  pasture  gleams  and  glooms 

'Neath  billowing  skies  that  scatter  and  amass. 
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All  round  our  nest,  &r  as  the  eye  can  pass, 
Are  golden  kii^cup-fields  with  silver  edge 
Where  the  cow-paraley  skirts  the  hawthorn-hedge. 

'Tis  visible  silence,  still  as  the  hour-glass. 

Deep  in  the  sun-searched  growths  the  dragon-fly 
Hai^  like  a  blue  thread  loosened  from  the  sky  : — 

So  this  wing'd  hour  is  dropt  to  us  from  above. 
Oh !  clasp  we  to  our  hearts,  for  deathless  dower, 
This  dose-companioned  inarticulate  hour 

When  twofold  silence  was  the  song  of  love. 

There  are  several  minor  sequences  within  the  main  work,  wherein, 
as  it  were,  the  momentary  mood  is  clung  to  and  lingered  over,  and 
the  transcripts  occupy  two  or  three  successive  sonnets.  Such  are 
*Willowwood'  and  three  charming  sonnets  on  'True  Woman'  in 
Part  I.,  and  *  The  Choice,'  ^  Old  and  New  Art,'  '  The  Sun's  Shame,' 
and  *  Newborn  Death,'  in  Part  IT.  These  sub-movements  lend 
variety  and  interest  to  the  theme,  which,  as  now  elaborated,  contains 
an  important  embodiment  of  a  philosophical  theory.  As  a  specimen 
of  the  sober  manner,  after  life's  morning  march  is  over  and  the  spirit 
is  no  longer  young,  let  us  take  this  vision  of  Lady  Beauty  seen  by 
the  eye  to  which  experience  has  given  force  of  penetration  and 
thoroughness  of  insight : — 

Under  the  arch  of  Life,  where  love  and  death, 
Terror  and  mystery,  guard  her  shrine,  I  saw 
Beauty  enthroned ;  and  though  her  gaze  struck  awe, 

I  drew  it  in  as  simply  as  my  breath. 

Hers  are  the  eyes  which,  over  and  beneath, 

The  sky  and  sea  bend  on  thee, — ^which  can  draw, 
By  sea  or  sky  or  woman,  to  one  law. 

The  allotted  bondman  of  her  palm  and  wreath. 

This  is  that  Lady  Beauty,  in  whose  praise 

Thy  voice  and  hand  shake  still, — ^long  known  to  thee 
By  flying  hair  and  fluttering  hem, — the  beat 
Following  her  daily  of  thy  heart  and  feet, 
How  passionately  and  irretrievably, 
In  what  fond  flight,  how  many  ways  and  days  ! 

Lastly,  is  there  not  a  terrible  force,  an  uncompromising,  almost  Cal- 
vinistic  blast  of  woful  doom  in  this,  entitled  '  Vain  Virtues,'  which 
comes  still  further  on  in  the  reflective  period  ? — 

What  is  the  sorriest  thing  that  enters  Hell  % 
None  of  the  sins, — but  this  imd  that  fair  deed 
Which  a  soul's  sin  at  length  could  supersede. 

These  yet  are  virgins,  whom  death's  timely  knell 

Might  once  have  sainted ;  whom  the  flends  compel 
Together  now,  in  snake-bound  shuddering  shaves 
Of  anguish,  while  the  pit's  pollution  leaves 

Their  refuse  maidenhood  abominable. 
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Night  sucks  them  down,  the  tribute  of  the  pit, 
Whose  names,  half  entered  in  the  book  of  Life, 
Were  God's  desire  at  noon.     And  as  their  hair 

And  eyes  sink  last,  the  Tortoirer  deigns  no  whit 
To  gaze,  but,  yearning,  waits  his  destined  wife. 
The  Sin  still  blithe  on  earth  that  sent  them  there. 

The  '  House  of  Life  '  is  a  standing  answer  to  those  that  carp  at 
the  sonnet  on  the  ground  of  its  mechanical  limitations  and  its  little 
narrowness  and  general  futility.  We  may  object  to  Mr.  Rossetti's 
method,  we  may  feel  that  the  hill  air  is  an  indispensable  antidote  to 
his  moving  and  relaxing  strains,  we  may  say  that  he  is  simply  wast- 
ing words  for  the  sake  of  warm  glow  and  rich  colour ;  but  all  that 
will  not  affect  the  excellent  structure  and  the  undoubted  vitality  of 
these  sonnets.  They  form  a  unique  and  valuable  contribution  to  our 
poetic  literature,  and  their  essential  value  rests  on  their  beautiful 
form  and  the  deep  and  true  character  of  the  embodied  thought. 
Within  the  narrow  compass  of  each  duly  limited  entity,  the  poet  has 
managed  to  insert  a  clear  idea,  well  formulated  and  graced  with  illus- 
trative material,  and  certain  to  be  suggestive  of  long  distances  to 
the  reflective  reader.  The  same  qualities  characterise  the  poems, 
and  especially  (in  this  connection)  several  short  lyrics  of  singular 
beauty.  Mr.  Bossetti  lays  his  spell  upon  some  apparently  chance 
thought  or  trifling  incident,  and  the  result  is  found  in  such  trans- 
figured loveliness  as  characterises  *  The  Woodspurge,'  '  Love- Lily,' 
'  Sudden  Light,'  with  its 

Grass  beyond  the  door. 
The  sweet  keen  smell, 
The  sighing  sound,  the  lights  around  the  shore. 

His  philosophy  finds  impulse  in  a  neglected  spray  of  honeysuckle,  or 
lingers  over  the  coming  possibilities  of  a  young  firwood,  or  grapples 
(in  *  The  Sea-Limits ')  with  the  *  sea's  listless  chime ' — 

Time's  self  it  is  made  audible,—- 
The  murmur  of  the  earth's  own  shell. 

This  quick  observing  power  and  nimbleness  of  transfiguring  method 
fure  still  further  exemplified  in  the  longer  poems,  in  which,  moreover, 
the  poet's  quaint  idiosyncrasy  of  choice  is  invariably  a  striking 
feature.  To  one  that  knows  the  poetical  attitude  manifested  in  the 
sonnets  it  will  be  apparent  that  such  themes  as  ^The  Blessed 
Damozel,'  *  Dante  at  Verona,' '  The  Stream's  Secret,'  *  Love's  Noctum,' 
and  others  are  in  keeping  with  it,  and  that  they  are  besides  such  as 
Mr.  Bossetti  may  fairly  claim  by  right  of  supreme  prerogative. 
When  we  learn,  for  example,  that 

The  blessed  damozel  leaned  out 
From  the  gold  bar  of  Heaven, 

we  know  that  we  are  listening  to  the  student  and  modem  interpreter 
of  Dante ;  and  then  comes  a  pleasing  thrill  as  we  are  told  cf  her 
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bold  outlook  into  space  and  the  codmical  sweep  of  her  gaze.  The 
vast  grandeur  of  tUs  is  unusually  stimulating  to  the  imagination  : — 

Erom  ilie  fixed  place  of  Heaven  she  saw 

Time  like  a  pulse  shake  fierce 
Through  all  the  worlds.     Her  gaze  still  strove 

Within  the  gulf  to  pierce 
Its  path ;  and  now  she  spoke  as  when 

The  stars  sang  in  their  spheres. 

The  sun  was  gone  now ;  the  curled  moon 

Was  hke  a  little  feather 
Fluttering  far  down  the  gulf;  and  now 

She  spoke  through  the  still  weather. 
Her  voice  was  Hke  the  voice  the  stars 

Had  when  they  sang  together. 

'  The  Stream's  Secret '  is  one  of  the  most  finely  idealised  and  tenderly 
touching  of  English  love  poems.  It  is  the  sonneteer  under  a  new 
aspect,  but  with  motive  and  aim  unchanged.  He  commits  his  secret, 
in  the  good  old-fashioned  style,  to  the  stream  that  flows  by,  in  hopes 
that  he  may  thus  win  gently  into  the  presence  of  his  distant  love ; 
and  the  result,  of  course,  is  the  gradual  awakening  of  the  poet  and 
the  quiet,  industrious  indifference  of  the  stream.  The  conception  is 
very  fine,  and  the  elaboration  both  of  thought  and  imagery  singularly 
beautiful  and  effective.  Listen  to  the  onomatopoeic  expressiveness 
of  the  closing  stanza,  and  note  the  steady  gradation  of  effects.  One 
knows  how  water  laps  and  sways  and  rolls,  with  mysterious  signifi- 
cance, on  over  some  comparative  level  to  its  remote  destination  ;  but 
one  does  not  always  get,  along  with  the  perception,  the  grave  move- 
ment of  a  pathetic  experience : — 

O  water  whispering 

Still  through  the  dark  into  mine  ears, — 

As  with  mine  eyes,  is  it  not  now  with  hers  t — 

Mine  eyes  that  add  to  thy  cold  spring, 

Wan  water,  wandering  water  wdtering, 
This  hidden  tide  of  tears. 

The  same  quickness  of  outlook  and  readiness  of  sympathy  that 
enable  the  poet  to  dwell  upon  such  exceptional  topics  as  have  been 
mentioned  account  for  his  interest  in  Jenny,  the  very  mention  of 
whose  name  shocked  the  propriety  of  Mrs.  Quickly.  It  is  an  experi- 
ence of  a  novel  and  memorable  kind  to  read  of 

Lazy  laughing  languid  Jenny, 
Fond  of  a  kiss  and  fond  of  a  guinea, 

and  to  come  with  the  poet  from  her  room  at  the  opening  dawn,  with 
the  piercing  twitter  of  the  awaking  sparrows  and  the  sounds  of  the 
new  day  in  one's  ears.  Similarly  one  would  not  like  to  nuss  the 
potent  weirdness  and  the  magic  witchery  of  *  Troy  Town '  and  *  Eden 
Bower,^  nor  the  fascinating  spell  that  lures  into  the  vengeful  presence 
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of  *  Sister  Helen.'  Those  who  know  how  the  witch  in  *  Macbeth-' 
could  make  her  victim  ^  peak  and  pine  '  will  understand  the  allusion 
in  this : — 

*  Why  did  you  melt  your  waxen  man, 

Sister  Helen  ? 

To-day  is  the  third  since  you  began.' 

'  The  time  was  long,  yet  Uie  time  ran. 

Little  brother.* 
(0  Mother^  Mary  Mother^ 

Three  days  to-day y  between  Hell  and  Heaven  ! ') 

It  is  a  story  of  revenge,  unsurpassed  in  steadiness  and  directness  of 
purpose,  firm  unswerving  grip  of  fell  circumstance  coercive  of  tragi- 
cal destiny,  and  realistic  presentation  of  heart-rending  sighs  and 
shadowy  utterances  from  the  borderlands  of  woe.  These  poems, 
together  with  the  majestic  '  Burden  of  Nineveh ' — ^the  poet's  lofty 
meditation  on  the  winged  bull  brought  to  the  British  Museum  some 
years  ago — *  Stratton  Water,'  and  *  The  Staff  and  Scrip,'  may  be 
conveniently  grouped  along  with  the  three  that  Mr.  Bossetti  himself 
specialises  as  ballads — '  Rose  Mary,'  '  The  White  Ship,'  and  *  ITie 
King's  Tragedy.'  These  all  exhibit  workmanship  of  a  very  high 
order,  and  still  further  illustrate  the  poet's  mastery  of  what  is  quaint, 
weird,  and  mysterious.  In  this  particular  department  of  poetic  inter- 
pretation Mr.  Eossetti  stands  very  much  alone ;  he  holds  the  monopoly 
of  spells,  charms,  and  mythical  influences,  or,  at  any  rate,  his  seizure 
and  presentation  of  them  are  so  thoroughly  individual,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  forcible  and  graphic,  that  there  is  probably  no  feature 
of  his  work  by  which  in  time  to  come  he  will  be  more  readily  identi- 
fied. He  has  entered  upon  Coleridge's  ground — ^a  perilous  enterprise 
enough — and  the  difference  of  attitude  and  method,  as  well  as  the 
specialities  of  success  characteristic  of  each,  will,  doubtless,  form  an 
interesting  study  for  those  acquainted  with  the  two  poets.  No  one 
in  our  day  has  written  ballads  like  these,  which,  as  with  the  great 
legendary  ballads,  owe  their  success  very  much  to  the  presence  of  the 
grim  and  mysterious  fatalistic  influences  which  the  poet  grasps  with 
such  energetic  and  diffusive  potency.  The  beryl-stone  is  the  magic 
centre  of  '  Eose  Mary,'  in  which,  while  describing  a  thrilling  inter- 
view between  a  mother  and  a  daughter  over  the  discovery  of  the 
daughter's  fatal  secret,  Mr.  Eossetti  rises  as  near  as  ever  he  does  to 
true  natural  feeling  and  great  surges  of  passion.  In  *  The  White 
Ship '  the  poet  tells  the  legendary  story  of  the  drowning  of  King 
Henry's  son  and  daughter,  the  fatal  power  at  work  in  this  instance 
being  the  king's  own  tyrannical  tendency  and  the  natural  reward  of 
its  mysterious  but  righteous  overthrow.  The  twofold  refrain  of  the 
first  stanza  strikes  the  key-note  of  the  piece — 

Lands  are  swayed  by  a  king  on  a  throne. 
*  -  .  •  •  .  • 

The  sea  hath  no  King  but  God  alone. 
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*  The  King's  Tragedy '  tells  with  masterly  power  and  rare  rapidity 
and  energy  of  movement  the  assassination  of  King  James  I.  of 
Scotland ;  and  here  Mr.  Rossetti  finds  in  Scottish  superstition  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  special  method.  His 
weird  woman  is  appropriately  introduced,  and  her  activities  are 
always  apposite  and  telling.  The  energy  and  the  penetrating  thrill 
of  these  stanzas  are  exceedingly  forcible  and  eflfective : — 

And  now  beneath  the  window  arose 

A  wild  voice  suddenly  : 
And  the  King  reared  straight,  but  the  Queen  fell  back 

As  for  bitter  dule-to  dree ; 
And  all  of  us  knew  the  woman's  voice 

Who  spoke  by  the  Scottish  Sea. 

<  O  King/  she  cried, '  in  an  evil  hour 

They  drove  me  from  thy  gate ; 
And  yet  my  voice  must  rise  to  thine  ears  \ 

But  alas  1  it  comes  too  late ! 

'  Last  night  at  mid- watch,  by  Aberdour, 

When  the  moon  was  dead  in  the  skies, 
0  King,  in  a  death-light  of  thine  own 

I  saw  thy  shape  arise. 

*  And  in  full  season,  as  erst  I  said. 

The  doom  had  gained  its  growth ; 
And  the  shroud  had  risen  above  thy  neck 
And  covered  thine  eyes  and  mouth. 

•  ••••• 

*  For  every  man  on  Grod's  ground,  0  King, 

Bis  death  grows  up  from  his  birth 
In  a  shadow-plant  perpetually ; 

And  thine  towers  high,  a  black  yew-tree 
O'er  the  Charterhouse  of  Perth  1 ' 

That  room  was  built  far  out  from  the  house ; 

And  none  but  we  in  the  room 
Might  hear  the  voice  that  rose  beneath, 

Nor  the  tread  of  the  coming  doom. 

As  already  said,  it  would  be  difficult  at  present  to  estimate  how  Mr. 
SoBsetti  is  likely  to  stand  with  posterity,  but  there  is  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  giving  judgment  so  far.  The  subtle  intricacies  and  the 
frequently  delicate  fibre  of  his  sonnets,  together  with  their  highly 
coloured  and  sometimes  slightly  fantastic  imagery,  may  prevent  them 
from  striking  the  popular  taste;  while  the  grace,  the  rapid  and 
vigorous  movement  of  at  any  rate  several  of  his  ballads,  and  their 
weird  significance,  will  hardly  fail  to  impress  even  the  average  imagi- 
nation. Still,  he  will  be  above  all  a  poet's  poet ;  and  it  is  as  yet 
impossible  and  unnecessary  to  say  whether,  with  his  fit  audience,  he 
will  be  more  cherished  as  a  writer  of  ballads  or  a  graceful  sonneteer. 

Thomas  Batne. 
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Tenant-Right  ;  or,  Security  v.  Confidence. 

THE  British  farmer  must  be  considered  blessed  in  the  multitude  of 
counsellors  whose  wisdom  is  placed  at  his  disposal.  Unfortu- 
nately they  are  far  from  being  of  a  mind  either  as  to  the  causes  or 
the  cures  of  his  distresses.  The  severity  of  the  depression  is  matter 
of  common  knowledge,  but  opinions  have  varied  as  to  whether  the 
smallest  or  the  largest  farmers  were  the  principal  sufferers ;  thousands 
of  acres  are  in  want  of  an  occupier,  yet  high  authorities  assure  us  that 
there  are  no  really  good  farms  to  let.  On  the  greatest  estates,  it  has 
been  alleged  without  contradiction,  offers  have  recently  been  declined 
for  farms  unless  the  tenants  were  prepared  to  forego  terms  of  occu- 
pancy which  they  deemed  indispensable  to  the  security  of  their  invest- 
ments in  the  soil. 

It  is  the  farmer^s  claim  to  security  of  capital  which  is  the  central 
point  of  contention.  Its  opponents  divide  themselves  into  two  sec- 
tions :  those  who  deny  its  necessity  altogether,  and  those  who  would 
grant  a  tenant-right  which  he  cannot  accept  as  adequate.  The 
strength  of  the  first  party  has  been  sapped  in  the  ^  dear  school '  of 
experience  of  recent  years,  but  it  is  intrepid  in  literature,  and  exer- 
cises an  influence  out  of  proportion  to  its  numbers.  The  second 
comprises  chiefly  the  practical  men  of  the  landlord  interest,  of  whom 
the  land  agents  are  not  the  least  zealous ;  the  enactment  of  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act  has  familiarised  them  with  the  principle 
and  its  failure  has  reconciled  them  to  the  prospect  of  a  measure  which 
shall  make  that  principle  operative. 

The  relations  of  landloid  and  tenant  have  hitherto  been  mainly 
regulated  by  confidence.  Confidence  is  the  bond  of  society  ;  it  is  the 
measure  by  which  mankind  can  gauge  its  advance  in  civilisation ;  it 
is  essential  to  great  mercantile  enterprises ;  it  is  a  currency  which  we 
employ  in  almost  all  the  transactions  of  life.  But  the  confidence 
which  fulfils  these  functions  is  begotten  of  law,  not  independent  of  it. 
The  confidence  which  the  tenant-farmer  has,  too  generally,  reposed  in 
his  landlord  has  been  of  another  and  more  personal  character.  It  has 
stood  in  the  place  of  law,  and  the  kindly  sympathies  which  have 
grown  out  of  the  relationship  of  owner  and  occupier — sympathies 
which  the  creation  of  legal  rights  would  not  impair — have  cloi^ed  its 
many  shortcomings.  The  six  months'  notice  to  quit,  which  as  a  rule 
still  prevails  upon  English  holdings,  leaves  the  tenant  practically  at 
his  landlord's  mercy.  It  is  in  a  confidence  which  he  has  no  choice 
but  to  give  that  a  tenant  cleans  and  manures  his  land,  drains  it,  seeks 
year  after  year  to  raise  its  fertility,  and  then  at  Lady  Day  receives  a 
notice  which  severs  his  interest  at  Michaelmas.  Yet  this  is  only 
confidence  carried  to  a  limited  extent.     The  pages  of  the  evidence 
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taken  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture  testify  to  improve- 
ments of  all  kinds  eflfected  by  enterprising  tenants  solely  in  con- 
fidence of  the  landlord's  rectitude.     *  Even  some  of  the  best-managed 
£ELrms    were  thus  held,'  reports  Mr.  Coleman,  one  of  the  Assistant 
Conmiissioners ;  *  but,'  he  adds,  *  the  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is, 
that  farmers  who  are  content  to  lay  out  their  capital  on  such  terms 
are  wanting  in  that  prudence  and  caution  which  characterise  good 
business  men.     Every  now  and  then  there  is  a  rude  awakening  from  a 
fool's  paradise,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  many  who  would  engage 
in&rming  are  hindered  by  these  considerations.     I  am  glad  to  state 
that  the  best-managed  estate,  where  the  greatest  improvements  have 
been  made,  is  not  so  let,  but  has  an  excellent  system  of  tenant-right.' 
It  were  little  to  the  purpose,  even  if  true,  to  answer  that  the  farmer 
is  but  rarely  made  a  sufferer  by  his  confidence.     *  Rulers  are  not  a 
terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil.'     Those  landlords  who  are  inca- 
pable of  abusing  their  position  in  this  respect — and  in  this  category 
must  be  comprised  the  large  majority  of  the  owners  of  British  soil — 
can  entertain  nothing  but  a  sentimental  objection  to  a  reform  which 
proposes  a  substitute  for  reliance  upon  the  honour  of  their  successors 
no  less  than  of  themselves.     If  any  of  the  public  doubts  whether, 
even  though  the  opportunity  to  overreach  be  given,  the  farmer  is 
really  injured,  he  has  but  to  read  the  columns  of  the  ^Mark  Lane 
Express ' — a  journal  no  doubt  specially  the  advocate  of  the  tenant — 
in  which,  week  after  week,  instances  are  put  on  record  by  the  victims. 
Even  supposing  that  the  latter  exaggerate,  as  wronged  men  do,  yet 
there  is  no  suflScient  reason  why  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  should  in- 
dispose men  to  taken  unfair  advantages  when  proffered  to  them  by  law. 

At  this  point  invocation  is  made  to  freedom  of  contract.  The 
position,  it  is  said,  is  of  the  tenant's  own  making ;  and,  even  though 
in  prosperous  times  he  may  have  enjoyed  but  little  real  choice,  at 
least  in  the  present  depression,  when  farms  are  running  after  tenants, 
and  not  tenants  after  farms,  he  may  make  his  own  terms. 

The  exigencies  of  modern  life  have  wrought  sad  inroads  upon  the 
unlimited  sacredness  of  contract ;  and  its  dogmatic  basis  has  been 
imdermined  by  no  less  a  hierarch  in  the  mysteries  of  right  and  duty 
than  the  Oxford  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.^  The  answer  is 
twofold:  first,  that  freedom  of  contract  between  individuals  must 
give  way,  and  is  forced  every  day  so  to  do,  to  the  paramount  exi- 
gencies of  the  community ;  secondly,  that,  at  least  in  normal  times, 
freedom  of  contract  between  an  incoming  tenant  and  a  landowner  or 
land  agent  has  no  efficient  existence. 

The  statement  has  often  been  made,  and  as  often  denied,  that  the 
land  of  Great  Britain  is  a  monopoly.  In  the  sense,  at  least,  that  it  is 
a  fixed  and  ascertained  quantity,  the  proposition  is  incontestable. 
And  it  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  those  farms  which  promise  the 


'  ~  1  See  the  pamphlet  Liberal  Zegulation  and  Freedom  of  Contract,  bj  T«  H.  Green, 
M Ju»  Whyte's  Profeseor  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
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best  return  to  expenditure  of  capital  are  relatively  very  limited  in 
namber,  and  invite  active  competition.  Political  economy  is 
currently  taken  to  look  askance  at  any  interference  with  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  It  is  conveniently  forgotten  by  those  who 
appeal  to  economic  doctrine,  that  no  less  eminent  an  economist  than 
the  late  Professor  Caimes  was  a  protestant  against  the  assumption 
that  Political  economy  commits  itself  specifically  to  laiaaez  fai/re^  nay 
more,  that  he  was  an  advocate  of  the  fixing  of  rents  by  the  State,  on 
the  ground  that,  land  being  a  monopoly,  competition  places  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  the  majority  who  cultivate  at  the  disposal  of  its 
possessors.  The  fact  that  farmers  alone,  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, stake  their  livelihood  upon  confidence,  that  landlords  are 

*  good  '  or  '  bad,'  according  as  they  abstain  or  not  from  the  tempta- 
tions incident  to  their  legal  position,  illustrates  the  real  situation. 
Mr.  Brodrick,  in  the  February  number  of  this  magazine,  remarked 
that  the  various  Land  Bills  recently  put  forward  from  different 
quarters  exhibited  imanimity  in  the  demand  for  restriction  of 
freedom  of  contract.  The  fact  is  full  of  significance.  The  ob- 
jection that,  at  this  particular  moment,  flEirmers  can  make  their  own 
bargains,  only  discloses  the  reluctance  to  part  with  privilege.  Com- 
petition for  good  farms  continues,  despite  the  seasons ;  but,  whether  it 
does  so  to  any  extent  or  not,  the  accidents  of  the  day  are  not  guides 
for  the  action  of  statesmen.  '  For  what  reason,'  Mr.  J.  W.  Barclay, 
M.P.,  is  asked,  '  did  you  neglect  to  stipulate  for  the  compensation 
which  you  would  have  desired  ?  '    *  Because  I  could  not  have  got  it.' 

*  The  farm  would  not  have  been  let  to  you  ? '  *  No.'  This  dialogue 
draws  a  picture  of  things  as  they  were  six  years  ago.  But  because 
farmers  can  make  their  own  bargains  now,  if  indeed  this  be  so,  are 
landlords  and  land  agents  to  continue  to  drive  their  bargains  in 
normal  times,  bargains  which  tend  to  reproduce  and  perpetuate 
depression?  And  if  tradition  and  the  honour  of  ancient  wealth 
restrain  landlords  to-day  from  the  full  exercise  of  their  power,  what 
will  follow  when  the  ties  of  settlement  are  unloosed,  when  the  posses- 
sions of  generations  fall  into  new  and  perhaps  mercenary  hands,  and  the 
farmer,  unprotected  by  law,  is  left  to  confront  the  predatory  instincts 
of  a  speciilative  owner  ?  Security  for  tenants'  improvements  must 
precede  free  trade  in  land. 

Statesmen  who  have  been  willing  to  do  justice  to  the  Irish 
farmer  justify  inaction  in  Great  Britain  on  the  plea  that  English 
tenants  do  not,  as  a  rule,  effect  the  permanent  improvements.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  expectation  looks  for  these  to  be  made  by  the 
landlord ;  but,  where  he  cannot  or  will  not  carry  them  out  the 
tenant  is  often  forced  by  necessity  to  execute  many  durable  and 
permanent  improvements  himself.  The  English  tenant  frequently 
repairs,  though  he  may  not  erect,  his  own  house.  It  is  not  imcommon 
for  him  to  add  to  his  farm  buildings ;  he  drains  either  at  his  own 
expense,  or,  more  usually,  with  the  tiles  found  by  the  landlord — and 
these,  it  must  be  remembered,  form  a  less  costly  item  than  the  labour. 
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especially  when,  as  is  the  rule,  the  cost  of  carting  &lls  upon  the 
tenant;  he  does  chalking,  liming,  and  marling;  he  grubs  up  and 
plants  fences,  fills  up  pondis,  and  makes  roads.  His  superior  manage- 
ment and  command  of  capital,  as  compared  with  that  at  the  disposal 
of  his  Irish  brother,  make  it  indeed  an  open  question  whether, 
particularly  in  Scotland,  the  permanent  contributions  of  the  British 
£Etrmer  to  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  land  are  not,  at  least,  as  great 
as  in  Ireland.  Mr.  J.  W.  Barclay,  M.P.,  affirms  in  his  evidence  that 
they  are  so  in  Aberdeenshire.  It  is  because  the  proportion  of  this 
expenditure  to  the  means  of  the  British  farmer  is  less,  because 
deprivation  of  it  does  not  produce  the  same  penury  and  desperation, 
that  his  grievance  is  not  considered  to  call  for  redress. 

Why  should  conditions  imposed  by  landowners  be  suffered  to 
conflict  with  the  national  interest,  if  the  nation  is  indeed  concerned 
in  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  ?  Is  there  any  reason  in  the  nature 
of  things  why,  in  the  relationship  between  occupier  and  owner,  the 
law  should,  at  the  termination  of  the  tenancy,  in  default  of  special 
agreement,  preclude  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  that  have  actually 
taken  place  ?  And,  to  go  further,  if  improvements  are  indispensable 
to  increased  production,  shall  it  not  prohibit  agreements  which 
operate  to  discourage  them  ?  It  is  often  triumphantly  declared  that 
the  &rmer  finds  sufficient  employment  for  his  capital  in  the  ordinary 
cultivation  of  his  holding.  But,  as  has  been  seen,  this  is  by  no 
means  an  invariable  rule  of  practice,  and,  with  security,  would 
become  far  less  so.  Even  as  it  is,  the  tenants  of  Cumberland,  accord- 
ing to  a  witness  cited  in  Mr.  Coleman's  Report,  have  led  rather  than 
followed  the  landlords  in  improvements.  The  tenant  is  often  the 
best  judge  of  the  kind  of  improvement  which  is  most  suitable,  as  well 
as  the  person  best  able  to  effect  it  at  least  expense.  Nor  is  the  land- 
lord, though  undoubtedly  a  larger  capitalist,  in  most  cases,  than  the 
tenant,  always  in  a  position  to  effect  the  improvements  required. 
*  A  rough  style  of  farming,'  is  the  report  of  one  holding,  *  which  is 
probably  best  under  the  circumstances ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  owner,  as  a  tenant  for  life  of  a  property 
heavily  incumbered,  prevent  outlay  which,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
would  be  profitable  to  himself  and  beneficial  to  the  community.^ 
The  effects  of  settlement,  it  is  just  to  say,  do  not  seem  to  be  per- 
ceptible upon  the  large  estates  of  wealthy  families.  *  When  you 
come  down  to  small  estates  they  are  not  so  well  provided  as  estates 
which  are  free.^  But  the  general  need  for  permanent  improvementfi  is 
matter  of  common  consent.  *  There  is  need  for  improvement,'  reports 
Mr.  Walker  of  Stirlingshire,  *  over  the  country  generally,  both  as  to 
dwelling  houses  and  steadings,  and  especially  cottages.  Grood  houses 
and  steadings  exist  in  many  places,  but,  generally  speaking,  they  are 
wanting  in  accommodation  and  stability.  All  necessary  improve- 
ments of  a  permanent  character  are  generally  done  in  this  country  by 

*  Royal  Commission  on  Agricultnre  :  Mr.  Coleman's  Report  (Westmoreland). 
»  Mr.  W.  C.  Little,  46,993. 
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proprietors.  Farmers  think  that  tenants  should  be  recouped  for  per- 
manent improvements  executed  by  them  when  left  in  good  order  and 
beneficial  to  the  farm.'  Mr.  Doyle,  reporting  of  the  counties  of 
Oxford,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Salop,  Hereford 
and  Monmouth,  says :  '  There  is  not  a  county  in  this  district  which 
does  not  contain  a  considerable  acreage  of  undrained  or  insufficiently 
drained  land,  the  eflfect  of  which  has  been  most  injuriously  felt  by 
farmers,'  and  he  quotes  letters  from  farmers  to  this  eflFect.  Mr, 
Caird,  in  his  address  upon  the  British  land  question,  recently 
observed  that  in  securing  *the  tenant's  interest  in  his  tenure,'  it 
would  '  be  a  great  error  to  take  any  legislative  step  which  should  tend 
to  alter  the  well  recognised  rule  that  the  landlord  makes  all  the 
permanent  outlays  required,  and  the  tenant  finds  only  the  capital  for 
cultivation.'  No  proposal  of  this  sort  has,  so  far  as  the  writer  is 
aware,  ever  been  made,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  writer  of 
Mr.  Caird's  eminence  should  have  given  currency  to  such  a  notion. 
No  sane  tenant  desires  to  lock  up  his  capital  upon  the  land  of 
another,  and  will  only  do  so  after  the  landlord's  refusal  and  in  order  to 
make  his  farm  pay.  But  it  is  a  legitimate  question  whether,  per- 
manent improvements  being  urgently  needed,  a  theory  by  no  means 
iinifornily  carried  out  should  be  permitted  to  obstruct  their  execution. 
There  are  two  modes  of  confiscation  of  tenant's  improvements, 
one  of  them  in  very  general  practice.  The  first  is  notice  to  quit, 
the  second  is  rent  raising.  Every  one  is  &miliar  with  Mr.  Caird's 
4X>mputation  of  the  increase  of  the  land  rent  of  England  between 
1856  and  1875,  capitalised  at  thirty  years'  purchase  as  33i,CXX),OCX>{. 
at  a  cost  to  the  owners  of  but  6o,ocx),ocx)i.  Much  of  this  may,  no 
doubt,  be  assigned  to  ^  unearned  increment,'  but  what  amount  repre- 
sents rents  raised  upon  tenants'  improvements  ?  A  member  of  the 
Government,  recognised  as  an  authority  upon  land  questions,  observed 
to  me  a  short  time  since  that  this  did  not  appear  in  the  evidence 
before  the  Commission  as  a  capital  tenant's  grievance.  I  ventured  to 
remind  him  that  there  were  good  reasons  for  the  silence  of  tenants ; 
that  even  in  times  of  depression  eviction  was  no  light  penalty  ;  that 
there  was  more  than  one  way  in  which  an  outspoken  tenant  might 
damage  his  prospects.  A  well-known  farmer  in  the  south-east  of 
England  lately  recounted  to  me  the  circumstances  under  which, 
having  executed  improvements,  relying  in  *  confidence'  upon  the 
verbal  assurances  of  a  nobleman's  agent,  he  was  presently  mulcted  for 
his  misplaced  confidence  at  the  rate  of— -on  one  £GLrm  50  per  cent., 
and  on  another  1 50  per  cent.  But  indeed,  notwithstanding  obvious 
reasons  for  reticence,  the  blue  books  do  disclose  sufficient  instances  of 
this  wrong  to  call  for  some  redress.  *  I  dare  say  there  are  many  cases 
in  which  advantage  is  taken  of  improvements  made  by  tenants  to  put 
on  some  addition  to  the  rent.  I  have  very  little  doubt  of  that.'  * 
Mr.  T.  Elliott,  of  Selkirkshire,  says : — 


*  Mr.  A.  Doyle,  Assistant  Commissioner,  32,130. 
No.  627  (ko.  CXLVn.  N.  8.)  Ti  \^ 
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I  farmed  for  my  father.  He  held  1,000  acres  with  not  a  wall  or  a 
drain  upon  it,  and  I  reclaimed  800  acres  of  it,  suhdivided  it  into  fields  of 
about  twenty-five  to  thirty  acres,  with  five-feet  stone  walls.  I  drained  it 
all  pretty  fairly,  and  made  roads  through  it  in  different  directions  to  gather 
in  ttie  crops,  and  drew  lime  for  twenty-five  miles  to  it,  and  improved  it, 
and  made  it  good  arable  land,  and  we  did  hot  get  a  shilling  from  the  land- 
lord. ...  It  was  within  a  twenty-one  years'  lease.  .  .  .  My  father  died 
two  years  before  the  lease  was  out,  and  the  landlord  from  whom  he  took 
the  £arm  also  died.  There  were  five  brothers  along  with  me,  but  the  then 
landlord  and  his  factor  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  ask  if  any  of  the 
soQEiB  would  take  a  renewal  of  the  lease,  and  they  then  let  it  at  100  per 
cent.  rise.  The  first  intimation  we  had  of  it  was  when  it  was  in  the  paper 
to  let.  .  .  .  There  was  very  much  capital  simk  in  it.  .  .  .  The  landlord 
got  the  capital  we  had  laid  out.^ 

Of  this  witness  Lord  Vernon  asks  the  significant  question  : — 

Is  there  not  an  absolute  feeling  existing  among  the  small  proprietors, 
that  you  have  been  hinting  at,  of  getting  quit  of  tenant  farmers  who  have 
done  a  great  deal  for  their  estates  % 

Mr.  Barclay,  in  the  February  number  of  the  '  Nineteenth  Century/ 
gives  similar  examples.  The  only  reason  why  these  are  more  fre- 
quent in  Scotland  than  in  England  is  that  the  system  of  farming 
under  leases  in  Scotland  has  so  far  stimulated  the  enterprise  of  the 
farmers  as  to  render  them  more  tempting  victims  of  exaction.  But 
Mr.  Doyle,  reporting  upon  the  midlands  of  England,  says,  *  Com- 
plaints are  often  made — more  than  once  I  have  heard  them  urged 
under  a  strong  sense  of  injury — of  re-valuations  followed  by  a  rise  of 
rent,  the  improved  value  representing  simply  interest  upon  the 
tenant's  owa  outlay.'  A  tjrpical  instance  of  this  injustice  has 
recently  been  communicated  to  the  writer.  Two  adjoining  farms  in 
the  county  of  Hertford,  belonging  to  a  nobleman,  were  let  twenty 
years  ago  at  the  same  rent,  being  of  the  same  extent,  and  considered 
as  of  equal  quality.  The  one,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  capital,  ha& 
been  highly  farmed,  and  the  rent,  having  been  twice  raised,  stands 
now  at  328.  6d.  per  acre.  The  other  fell  into  the  hands  of  bad 
tenants,  and  the  present  rent  is  I28.  6c2.  per  acre.  The  good  tenant, 
it  may  be  added,  has  hitherto  fiEuled  to  get  any  reduction  of  rent  during 
the  past  disastrous  years.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  waste  words 
in  demonstrating  the  discouragement  to  agriculture  which  such  a 
system  must  inflict.  A  century  ago  the  sight  of  a  peasant  concealing 
his  humble  food  from  the  tax-gatherer  roused  in  Bousseau  a  first  pro- 
test against  the  iniquities  of  French  administration.  The  British 
&rmer,  compelled  to  abstain  from  needful  improvements,  and  to 
^  fiEurm  low '  is,  economically  speaking,  in  a  very  parallel  situation  at 
the  present  day. 

Our  problem  then  is,  What  are  to  be  the  conditions  of  the  land- 
lord's liability,  and  of  the  farmer's  security  ?    It  has  been  seen  that 


*  38,945-6,  39,003.    See  also  the  evidence  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Little,  47,X2i-3« 
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tenants  can  and  do  effect  durable  and  permanent  improvements,  but 
it  is  certain  that,  in  most  cases,  they  would  prefer  taking  them  from 
their  landlords.  Among  the  landlords  willing  to  concede  freedom 
to  tenants  in  this  respect  the  majority  would  probably  decline,  as 
things  are  now,  to  compensate  for  permanent  improvements  executed 
without  their  prior  consent.  This,  for  example,  is  the  rule  on  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen's  liberally-managed  estates.  The  Earl  of  Fife,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  when  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
always  an  energetic  vindicator  of  farmers'  just  claims,  has  a  clause  in 
his  lease  of  a  less  restrictive  character. 

If  the  tenant  shall,  at  his  own  cost,  without  the  landlord's  consent,  erect 
any  buildings  or  fences  on  the  farm,  the  landlord  shall  be  entitled,  if  so 
disposed,  to  take  such  erections  at  valuation,  or  to  decline  taking  them. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  tenant  shall  be  entitled,  or,  in  the  option  of  the 
landlord,  shall  be  bound  to  remove  them,  and  if  required  shall  be  bound  to 
restore  the  ground  or  the  other  buildings  to  which  they  were  attached  to 
their  original  condition. 

The  terms  of  the  farmer's  liberty  in  this  respect  must  depend 
upon  the  system  adopted  to  measiire  his  contribution  to  the  holding. 
In  the  event  of  a  valuation  Lord  Fife's  clause  may  be  thought  to  go 
far  enough.  In  the  event  of  free  sale  the  &rmer's  action  should, 
subject  to  liability  for  dilapidations,  be  left  altogether  free. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  which,  considering  the  traditional 
usages  of  the  country,  is  the  more  feasible  method  of  ascertaining  the 
sum  of  the  farmer's  compensation.  If  valuation  should  be  adopted, 
it  will  be  best  to  make  the  landlord,  in  law,  liable  to  the  outgoing 
tenant,  though  in  the  case  of  other  than  permanent  improvements 
a  settlement  will,  in  practice,  take  place  witii  the  incomer.  Various 
opinions  are  given  in  evidence  before  the  Commission  as  to  the 
manner  of  attaining  the  desired  end.  The  fugitive  character  of 
some  manures,  the  uncertainty  of  their  efficacy,  the  wholesale  adul- 
terations which  have  taken  place,  the  interval  of  time  before  their 
results  are  disclosed,  all  contribute  to  mislead.  Some  witnesses  are 
of  opinion  that  notice  should  be  given  by  the  tenant  to  the  landlord 
of  his  intention  to  manure.  Others  that  at  each  half-yearly  rent 
audit  vouchers  and  samples  of  the  manures  applied  should  be  pro- 
duced to  the  agent;  olliers  would  be  satisfied  with  vouchers  and 
samples,  produced  to  the  incoming  tenant ;  a  few  would  rely  on  their 
own  judgments.  These  practical  difficulties,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
would  beset  farmers,  though  not  the  Legislature,  in  the  event  of  free 
sale.  In  either  case,  too,  a  schedule  describing  minutely  the  state  of 
each  field  at  taking  would  become  indispensable.  The  principle  in- 
cident to  valuation  adopted  in  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  that 
a  tenant's  interest  in  his  improvements  expires  by  effluxion  of  time, 
is  open  to  grave  objection.  An  improving  tenant  makes  his  greatest 
outlay  during  the  first  years  of  his  occupancy.  ^  During  the  k^t  years 
he  returns  only  as  much  as  he  gets,  and  compensation  based  on  thi^ 
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expenditure  bears  no  relation  to  the  justice  of  a  claim  for  increased 
fertility  due  to  an  excessive  outlay  at  some  previous  time.'  A 
promise  of  compensation  on  this  basis  cannot  therefore  be  expected 
to  induce  a  farmer  to  make  the  necessary  outlay.  Nor  is  this  alL 
In  the  case  of  two  farms,  one  of  which  has  been  farmed  well  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years^  while  the  other  has  received  the  benefit 
of  manures  and  cake  only  during  the  time  limited  for  statutory 
compensation^  the  outgoing  tenant  receives  the  same  sum  in  either 
case,  though  the  benefit  derived  by  the  incoming  tenant  is  vastly 
greater  in  the  first  case  than  in  the  last.^ 

Mr.  Prout,  in  his  *  Profitable  Clay  Farming,'  shows  the  practical 
injustice  of  the  principle  of  effluxion  of  time  as  adopted  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Holdings  Act ;  an  injustice  further  illustrated  by  Mr.  James 
Howard,  M.P.,  in  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  Mr.  Chaplin's 
Agricultural  Tenants  Compensation  Bill.  He  points  out  that,  under 
that  Act,  he  would  have  received  no  compensation  whatever,  while  his 
landlord,  who  had  let  him  a  farm  worth  i6,ooo2.,  would,  through  his 
improvements,  have  come  into  possession  of  a  farm  of  the  value  of 
3i,oooi.  In  the  *Mark  Lane  Express'  for  December  19,  188 1,  Mr. 
Bichard  Foxton,  a  well-known  farmer,  describes  an  actual  parallel 
experience.  And  if  the  valuation  system,  as  hitherto  adopted,  is 
&ulty  in  principle,  it  has  still  more  drawbacks  in  practice.  The 
arbitrators  for  the  landlord  and  tenant  respectively  act  as  advocates. 
The  one  fabricates  an  impossible  claim,  the  other  offers  an  impos- 
sible minimum,  and  a  compromise  is  arrived  at.  Mr.  Hope  accord- 
ingly recommends  judicial  arbitrators  ;  and  no  less  a  person  than  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  December  13,  1881,  addressing 
his  own  Sussex  tenants,  said,  that  ^  he,  for  his  part,  speaking  indi- 
vidually as  a  landlord,  should  have  no  objection  to  have  the  assistance 
of  a  public  officer  in  revising  his  rents,'  a  proposal,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
more  revolutionary  than  any  in  the  Bill  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance. 

There  is  one  injury  inflicted  on  the  farmer,  before  adverted  to,  for 
which  the  valuation  system  offers  no  direct  remedy.  No  doubt  if  a 
landlord  is  forced  to  make  ample  compensation,  he  will  hesitate  to 
compel  a  tenant  to  quit  his  holding  by  arbitrarily  raising  his  rent 
upon  his  own  improvements,  except  indeed  in  prosperous  times,  when 
high  rents  are  easily  obtainable.  The  temptation  will  therefore  by 
no  means  be  altogether  removed.  It  was  chiefly  in  order  to  check 
this  evil  practice  that  the  Farmers'  Alliance  at  fibrst  preferred  to  adopt 
the  alternative  of  free  sale.  Free  sale  presents  the  advantage  of 
simplicity.  It  dispenses  with  stipulations  and  restrictive  covenants ; 
the  outgoing  and  incoming  tenants  are  the  appraisers.  The  objec- 
tions to  it  are  both  sentimental  and  practical.  To  some  extent  they 
are  founded  upon  mistrust  of  free  sale  as  customary  in  Ireland,  where 
the  tenant  enjoys  an  interest  or  co-proprietorship  in  the  land.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Bill  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  never 
proposed  to  give  him  anything  more  than  a  property  in  his  own 
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improvements,  that  is,  a  co-partnership,  not  a  co-proprietorship. 
Further,  landlords  value  the  influence  which  uncontrolled  selection  of 
a  tenant  confers.  The  Bill  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  it  is  true, 
reserves  this  to  them,  but  it  is  on  condition  of  pre-emption,  and  in 
default  of  exercise  of  that  right  their  selection,  save  for  reasonable 
objections,  is  limited — like  that  of  the  Pope  for  vacant  mitres.  The 
practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  free  sale  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance that,  as  it  can  always  be  rendered  nugatory  by  the  raising  of 
rent  upon  the  incoming  tenant,  a  fixed  rent  for  a  certain  period  after 
the  entry  of  a  new  tenant  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  its 
adoption. 

Opposition  on  the  part  of  its  own  members  to  the  proposal  of  free 
sale  has  determined  the  Farmers'  Alliance  to  oflFer  the  alternative 
of  valuation.  Election  between  the  two  might  be  very  fairly  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  landlord  who,  under  the  Alliance  Bill,  will  be 
bound  to  give  two  years'  notice  to  quit,  and  can  therefore  hardly 
take  the  tenant  by  surprise.  There  is  a  class  of  landowners  likely, 
when  the  novelty  is  worn  oflF,  to  embrace  the  free  sale  alternative.  It 
is  matter  of  comparative  indifference  to  colleges,  hospitals,  and  other 
corporations  owing  land,  who  may  be  their  tenants  so  long  as  they 
are  solvent  and  responsible.  For  these  qualifications  they  could, 
under  free  sale,  find  ample  guarantee.  Besident  landowners,  on  the 
other  hand,  are,  for  some  time  at  least,  likely  to  abide  by  the  usage 
which  leaves  them  uncontrolled  choice  of  their  own  tenants. 

Whatever  measure  be  adopted,  it  must  clearly  indicate  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  tenant's  interest  is  computed.  In  commercial 
enterprises  the  right  to  all  profit  over  and  above  the  amount  stipu- 
lated for  as  returns  upon  capital  vests  in  the  person  who  undertakes 
the  labour,  risk,  and  responsibility.  Similarly  in  agricultural  im- 
provements. These  are  experiments  involving  risk,  a  risk  not  shared 
in  by  the  landlord,  who  but  contributes  the  capital  upon  which  the 
profit  arises,  and  who  is  insured  against  loss  if  the  speculator  fails. 
For  his  contribution  of  capital  the  landlord  receives  interest  in  the 
shape  of  rent.  As  the  loss  is  the  tenant's  it  follows  that  the  profit 
should  be  his  also.  To  rent  him  upon  his  own  improvements  is  to  wrest 
from  him  the  fruits  of  a  successful  venture.  Against  this  injustice 
free  sale  guarantees  the  tenant,  while  the  provisions  of  the  Farmers' 
Alliance  Bill  effectively  guard  against  his  disposal  of  that '  unearned 
increment '  or  *  fancy '  value  which  justly  belongs  to  the  landlord. 
Mr.  Grladstone  employed  language  at  Leeds  which  seems  to  hint  at 
supplementing  the  defect  of  valuation  in  this  respect:  'It  is  of 
capital  and  immediate  importance  for  the  farmer  to  see  that  effectual 
and  not  abortive  measures  are  taken  to  secure  the  whole  interest  of 
the  tenants — not  a  part  of  that  interest,  but  the  whole  interest  in  his 
improvements,  and  his  interest  as  the  law  may  define  it  m  his 
tenv/reJ  Mr.  Caird  apparently  accepts  this  as  indicating  some 
species  of  compensation  for  disturbance,  though  it  may  be  doubted 
if  the  language  justifies  the  assumption.  It  is  open  to  question 
whether  in  the  interests  of  the  community  a  right  of  ^ift^  ^k3^^ 
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would  not  operate  as  a  far  greater  stimulus  than  a  right  tending  to 
ibster  indolence.  Either  principle  is  an  infraction  of  the  privileges 
of  the  landlord,  as  hitherto  understood,  and  the  Farmers'  Alliance 
has,  at  least,  evinced  its  desire  for  a  moderiate  adjustment  of  the 
difficulty  by- offering  valuation  as  a  simple  alternative,  shorn  of  that 
novel  addition  which  meets  Mr.  Caird's  approbation.  Restrictions 
upon  cropping  are  of  course  needless  under  a  system  of  free  sale,  at 
least  where  the  speedy  remedies  of  injunction  and  ejectment  are  pro- 
vided against  detierioration,  as  in  the  Farmers'  Alliance  Bill.  That 
the  tikne  has  come  for  the  general  relaxation  of  such  covenants  is 
conceded,  though  some  such  limitation  as  the  four-course  system 
should  be  imposed,  according  to  some,  during  the  last  four  years  of  a 
long  lease.     Theise,  however,  are  questions  of  practical  agriculture. 

It  is  argued  that  any  measure  of  compensation  for  unexhaudted 
improvements  would  work  injustice  to  the  landlords  under  existing 
contracts  of  tenancy,  that,  in  fact,  they  would  be  disappointed  of  their 
expectations.  But  if  the  appropriation  of  tenant's  improvements  be 
essentially  unjust,  and  if  it  work  detriment  to  the  State,  then  the 
sooner  the  law  steps  in  to  cut  short  the  practice  the  better.  The 
case  of  ^improvement  leases'  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  altogether 
different,  since  the  tenant  has  then  secured  his  compensation  before- 
hand. In  ordinary  cases  the  objection  stands  on  a  par  with  such  as 
might  have  been  urged  by  manufacturers  or  fieurmers  themselves,  that 
they  had  invested  their  capital  with  the  expectation  of  employing 
in&nt  labour,  an  expectation  of  which  they  had  been  iniquitously 
fobbed  by  Factory  and  Education  Acts. 

The  farmer's  demands  may  be  summed  up  in  the  word  '  security.' 
It  is  the  prospect  of  reaping  its  fruits  that  lends  labour  its  sweetness. 
Mr.Druce,an  Assistant  Commissioner,  after  describing  the  hard  lives 
and  depressed  circumstances  of  the  small  freeholders  of  the  Isle  of 
Axholme,  adds :  '  They  are  unwilling  to  change  their  position ;  they 
will  not  become  ordinary  labourers;  the  spirit  of  independence  is 
^fong  within  them.'  Lords  Leicester  and  Derby  are  daily  quoted  as 
to  the  possible  increase  of  the  soil's  productiveness.  Mr.  Lipscomb, 
a  land  agent  in  Devonshire,  shows  us  how  this  productiveness  may  be 
called  forth.  '  We  are  producing  in  value,  in  good  seasons,  one-third 
more  than  we  were  fifteen  years  ago.'  This  change  was  brought 
about  by  the  substitution  for  *  confidence '  of  *  tenant-right.' 

I.  S.  Lbadah. 
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The  *Lady  Maud/ 

Chapteb  IV. 

WE  were  in  the  midst  of  a  mild  argument,  the  subject  of  which 
had  been  started  by  Norie.  Presently  I  noticed  Tripshore, 
who  was  stumping  the  port  side  of  the  deck  as  regularly  as  a  sentinel 
in  front  of  his  box,  suddenly  stop,  .and  peer  at  the  sea  over  the 
weather  bow,  sheltering  his  eyes  with  his  hand  from  the  moonlight. 
After  a  bit  he  went  aft,  and  spoke  to  the  fellow  at  the  wheel,  and 
then  he  returned  and  stood,  sheltering  his  eyes  and  staring. 

*  I  fancy  Tripshore  has  sighted  something  worth  looking  at,  to 
judge  by  the  attention  he  is  giving  it,'  said  I,  unwilling  to  be  the 
first  to  address  the  man. 

Sir  Mordaunt  broke  off  in  what  he  was  saying,  and  called  out, 
*  What  do  you  see,  Mr.  Tripshore  ? ' 

^Why,  sir,  what  looks  to  me  uncommonly  like  a  ship's  boat 
adrift,'  he  answered,  pointing  in  the  direction  into  which  he  had  been 
staring. 

We  left  our  chairs  and  went  to  the  side,  where  we  stood  peering 
and  peering. 

*  I  see  it,  uncle  I '  exclaimed  Miss  Tuke.  ^  Look  at  the  big  star 
there,  like  a  lantern  over  the  sea ;  the  object  is  exactly  under  it.' 

^  In  the  very  wake  of  its  light,'  said  I,  and  I  went  for  the  night- 
glass. 

*  Isn't  it  a  boat,  sir  ? '  asked  Tripshore, 

^  Certainly,'  I  answered,  after  a  prolonged  squint;  ^  but  I  don't  see 
anybody  in  her.' 

The  glass  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  all  were  agreed  that  it 
was  a  boat  that  had  gone  adrift,  unnoticed,  whilst  towing  astern  of  a 
ship. 

*  Can't  we  edge  down  to  her,  somehow,  Tripshore?'  said  Sir 
Mordaunt.     ^  I  should  like  to  have  a  close  look  at  her.' 

^  I'm  ^feard  there's  not  much  edging  to  be  done,  sir,'  responded 
IVipshore,  grinning,  and  casting  his  eyes  round  the  sea.    The  breath- 
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lessness  of  the  calm  that  had  fallen  could  be  seen  in  the  water  under 
the  moon,  where  the  magnificent  flashing  silver  reflection  was  as 
motionless  as  a  surface  of  illuminated  looking-glass.  And  yet, 
wonderful  to  relate,  on  looking  over  the  side,  I  saw  that  the  schooner 
was  still  obeying  the  impulse  of  some  very  phantom  of  a  draught  of 
air  overhead,  for  there  were  bubbles  crawling  by,  and  ripples  as  fine 
as  the  wires  of  a  pianoforte  breaking  from  her  stem,  and  resembling 
silver  threads  upon  the  dark  water  as  they  came  aft  within  the  sphere 
of  the  moon's  reflection. 

'  You  might  shove  her  up  a  little,  do  you  know,  Mr.  Tripshore,' 
said  I.  ^  She  ought  to  bear  it.  Here  we  are,  moving  without  wind, 
which  proves  that  the  ''  Lady  Maud  "  is  bound  to  go,  no  matter  how 
you  head  her.' 

He  immediately  told  the  man  who  was  steering  to  starboard  the 
helm.  That  the  vessel  was  moving  was  shown  by  her  creeping  round 
so  as  to  bring  the  moon  on  the  port  bow. 

^  Why,  Sir  Mordaunt,'  I  exclaimed,  *  you've  got  a  wonderful  ship 
here  I  Of  course  there  is  a  current  of  air  aloft,  but  would  any  man 
believe  that  a  yacht  of  this  tonnage  will  answer  her  helm  on  such  a 
sea  as  this  ? ' 

'  The  helmsman  steered,  the  ship  moved  on, 
Yet  never  a  breeze  up  blew.' 

chanted  Miss  Tuke,  melodiously,  at  my  elbow. 

^  Don't  go  on  with  those  rhymes,  or  you'll  come  to  dead  men, 
Ada,'  said  the  baronet. 

'  It  beats  cock-fighting,'  exclaimed  Tripshore,  looking  up  at  the 
omvas,  that  hung  without  a  stir.  ^  I  thought  the  draught  was  ahead 
just  now — but  favouring  it  must  be,  if  it's  anywheres  about  at  all. 
Yet  there's  no  use  worriting  the  men  by  boxhauling  them  yards 
about,  sir,'  said  he,  looking  at  me.  *  If  our  anchor  was  over,  I  should 
reckon  some  big  fish  had  got  hold  of  it,  and  was  showing  us  the  way 
down  Channel.' 

*  Quarter-deck,  there  1 '  bawled  the  man  on  the  look-out  in  the 
bows.     '  There's  a  boat  away  out  yonder  ahead  of  us ! ' 

^  What  are  ye  hoUerin'  about  ? '  growled  Tripshore.    *  We've  been 
watching  of  it  this  half-hour.     Why  didn't  you  report  it  before? ' 
'  'Cos  I  didn't  see  it,'  answered  the  man. 

*  Yachtsmen  are  like  new-bom  puppies  when  they  get  upon  the 
sea — blind  for  several  days,'  nmibled  Tripshore  in  his  gizzard,  look- 
ing at  me. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  by  which  time  the  boat  was  about  a 
third  of  a  mile  distant.  £ut  the  yacht  had  now  come  to  a  dead 
stand.  I  threw  the  end  of  my  cigar  overboard,  and  watched  it,  but 
it  did  not  shift  its  position  by  a  hair's  breadth.  A  wonderful  calm, 
truly  1  Often  afterwards  I  recalled  that  picture — ^the  sea  like  ebony 
in  the  east^  but  gloriously  radiant  in  the  south  \  nothing  in  sight  but 
the  little  boat  and  the  smack  on  the  starboard  beam,  looking  like  a 
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fold  of  grey  mist  upon  the  dark  water ;  the  sky  blaok  as  ink  on  the 
skirts  of  the  haze  which  floated  around  the  small,  brilliant,  yellow 
moon,  and  all  up  aloft  as  silent  as  the  grave. 

*  Heaven  have  mercy !  what's  that  ? '  Pooh  1  only  the  cold  snout 
of  one  of  Sir  Mordaunt's  great  dogs  upon  the  palm  of  my  hand. 

*Why,  Walton,  man,  what  a  shout  1  Do  you  know  you  have 
made  me  drop  my  cigar  ? '  exclaimed  Sir  Mordaunt ;  and  he  stooped 
and  groped  about  the  deck. 

*  I  beg  to  apologise,'  said  I.  ^  I  was  a  million  miles  high  among 
the  stars,  and  to  be  brought  back  to  earth  by  that  rascal's  nose  was 
really  too  great  a  trial ; '  and  I  shook  my  fist  at  the  splendid  brute, 
who  contemplated  me  with  a  languishing  eye,  and  half  a  &thom  of 
tongue  hanging  out  of  his  jaws,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  bolt  the 
ensign.  Miss  Tuke  was  shaking  with  laughter.  I  believe  she  had 
shoved  the  dog's  head  against  my  hand. 

^  That  boat  bothers  me,'  said  Sir  Mordaunt,  looking  at  it  through 
the  night-glass.  ^  Now  that  we  have  neared  her,  she  seems  more  like 
a  wherry  than  a  ship's  boat.' 

^  I  wonder  Johnny  Fisherman  hasn't  sighted  her,'  said  I.  *  But 
be  she  what  she  will,  it  must  take  us  all  night  to  come  up  with  her, 
if  there's  to  be  no  more  wind  than  what  we  h&ve  now.  So,  Sir 
Mordaunt,  if  you  like  to  order  me  away  in  one  of  your  boats,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  overhaul  the  little  derelict,  and  give  you  a  report  upon 
her.' 

* 

*  A  good  idea,  Walton ;  but  why  should  you  have  the  trouble  of 
going  ?     Tripshore  there ' 

« No,  no ;  I'll  go.' 

On  this  the  necessary  orders  were  given,  the  watch  came  aft,  and 
presently  I  was  in  the  stem-sheets  of  one  of  our  smaller  boats,  rowed 
by  a  couple  of  men,  and  heading  for  the  source  of  our  puzzlement. 

*  Do  you  see  the  phosphorus  now.  Miss  Tuke  ? '  I  shouted,  as  we 
shoved  off,  calling  to  her  as  she  stood,  with  her  uncle  and  Norie, 
watching  us  from  the  yacht's  side.  Every  dip  of  the  oars  flashed  the 
water  up  in  fire,  and  whole  clouds  of  the  green  radiance  revolved  in 
the  wake  of  the  boat.  I  looked  at  the  yacht  when  some  distance 
from  her,  and  heartily  wished  Miss  Tuke  had  been  with  me,  to  see 
the  beautiful  moonlight  picture.  The  vessel  was  more  like  a 
phantom  than  a  real  thing ;  her  sails  pale  and  visionary,  the  water 
imder  her  as  black  as  ebony,  and  reflecting  like  wan  and  &inting  stars 
the  points  of  tremulous  brilliance  kindled  in  her  mirror-like  sides  by 
the  exceedingly  clear  and  powerful  moonbeams. 

It  took  us  about  ten  minutes  to  reach  the  boat,  but  it  was  not 
imtil  we  were  quite  close  that  I  could  see  that  no  ship  had  ever 
owned  her.  She  was  indeed  a  pl(^,asure  boat,  painted  a  light  blue ; 
the  head  of  her  mast,  that  had  been  unstopped,  projected  over  the 
bow,  and  the  clew  of  her  lug  trailed  in  the  water  over  her  side.  The 
men  threw  their  oars  in ;  we  glided  alongside  and  grasped  the  gun- 
wale. 
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*  Just  as  might  ha'  been  swom  I '  said  one  of  my  fellows,  *  Here's 
a  dead  man  in  her.' 

I  stood  up  and  looked  into  the  boat.  The  first  object  my  eye 
rested  upon  was  the  figure  of  a  man  lying  at  full  length  upon  his 
breast,  with  his  face  hidden  in  his  arms.  The  mast  was  along  the 
thwarts,  but  a  portion  of  the  sail  was  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and 
the  man  lay  upon  the  canvas.  There  were  a  couple  of  oars,  with 
their  blades  projecting  over  the  stem,  and  I  immediately  noticed  a 
bundle  of  man's  clothes — trousers,  coat,  waistcoat,  shirt,  hat,  and 
boots,  a  complete  rig-out — in  the  stem-sheetfl.  I  jumped  into  the 
boat,  followed  by  one  of  the  men. 

'  Is  he  dead,  think  you,  sir  ? ' 

^  Help  me  to  turn  him  over — gently.' 

As  we  raised  him  he  moaned,  then  gave  a  deep  grunt,  and 
immediately  afterwards  uttered  a  loud,  pr6longed  shriek,  and  sprang 
to  his  feet  with  such  frantic  energy  that  the  boat  was  all  but  capsized 
by  him,  and  I  had  to  grasp  his  collar  to  save  him  from  falling  over- 
board. 

^ Where  am  I?'  he  shouted,  stariug  about  him  in  the  wildest 
manner,  and  then  peering  into  my  face,  *  Oh,  my  good  God  I '  he 
groaned, '  my  brother's  drowned,  and  I've  been  drifting  about  in  this 
boat  since  seven  o'clock  this  morning,  if  to-day's  Thursday ; '  and 
catching  sight  of  the  clothes  in  the  stem  of  the  boat,  he  burst  into 
tears,  and  wept  and  sobbed  most  grievously. 

*  Here,'  said  I  to  the  yachtsmen,  *  hitch  the  end  of  this  painter  to 
your  aftermost  thwart,  and  tow  us  to  the  schooner.  Bear  a  hand, 
men,  as  I'm  afraid  this  poor  fellow  is  starving.' 

'  Saying  which,  I  put  my  hand  upon  the  young  man's  shoulder, 
and  in  a  manner  obliged  him  to  sit  down.  So  far  as  I  could  read 
bis  face  by  the  moonlight,  he  looked  about  five  or  six  and  twenty 
years  old.  He  was  dressed  in  a  light  tweed  suit,  and  a  small 
telescope  was  slung  at  his  back.  He  was  as  white  as  a  corpse, 
and  shivered  and  shuddered  incessantly,  even  to  the  extent  of 
his  teeth  chattering ;  quite  dazed,  too,  and  staring  now  at  me,  and 
then  at  the  boat  ahead,  and  then  up  at  the  moon,  and  around 
tihe  sea,  with  an  air  of  stupefaction  that  was  like  madness, 
until  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  clothes  in  the  stem-sheets,  where- 
upon he  would  moan  as  though  suffering  an  agony  of  pain, 
and  twist  and  turn  about  in  such  a  fashion  that  I  was  obliged 
to  keep  my  hand  ready  to  collar  him,  lest  he  should  writhe 
himself  overboard.  I  asked  him  one  or  two  questions ;  but  beyond 
learning  that  his  boat  had  been  blown  out  to  sea  from  Weymouth, 
and  that  his  brother,  who  had  been  his  companion,  was  drowned,  I 
could  get  no  information  from  him.  He  was  as  muddy  and  confused 
as  a  man  in  liquor,  and  could  only  stare  and  groan  and  topple  about 
in  his  misery. 

*^  As  we  approached  the  yacht.  Sir  Mordaunt  called  to  know  what  I 
had  found.    I  would  not  answer,  for  fear  that  Lady  Brookes,  whose 
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cabin  port-hole  was  sure  to  be  open,  should  hear  me  and  be  alarmed. 
However,  when  we  were  close  enough  for  the  people  aboard  the 
schooner  to  see  two  figures  in  each  boat,  a  dead  hush  fell  upon  them 
— no  more  questions  were  asked. 

We  got  the  boats  alongside.  '  Catch  hold  of  that  rope,'  said  I  to 
the  poor  fellow ;  but  he  was  too  weak  to  gain  the  deck  unassisted. 
Sir  Mordaunt's  good  heart  stood  in  no  need  of  explanations ;  he  took 
one  arm  and  Norie  the  other,  and  between  them  they  carried  him  to 
a  chair,  and  forthwith  administered  a  bumper  of  cold  brandy  grog. 
The  spirit  acted  like  magic,  and  the  poor  creature  drew  himseLF  erect, 
and  looked  earnestly  and  intelligently  about  him. 

^  Our  friend,'  said  I,  ^  will  be  all  the  better  for  something  to  eat. 
He  has  been  drifting  about  the  Channel  in  his  open  boat  all  day.' 

Instantly  Miss  Tuke  ran  below,  and  returned  with  a  plate  of  cold 
meat  and  bread,  which  she  placed  on  the  skylight  before  the  young 
man.  He  seemed  mightily  embarrassed  by  the  kindness  shown  him, 
and  utterly  miserable,  too ;  for  though  he  ate  with  avidity,  he  would 
pause  every  minute  to  sigh  deeply,  and  once  I  saw  the  bright  tears 
drop  off  his  cheeks  on  to  his  plate. 

We  drew  away  whilst  he  ate,  and  stood  looking  at  his  boat  and 
talking  in  whispers  about  him.  The  clothes  in  the  stem  had  a  dread- 
fully significant  appearance,  knowing,  as  we  did,  that  they  belonged 
to  a  drowned  man.  After  a  little  I  went  back  to  the  young  fellow, 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  have  some  more  meat.  He  said  no ;  and 
then,  grasping  my  hand,  thanked  me  in  the  most  moving  manner  for 
saving  his  life. 

*  You  feel  pretty  well  again,  I  hope  ? '  said  Norie. 

^  Much  better,  I  thank  you,  sir.'  And  looking  away  over  the  sea, 
he  exclaimed,  with  a  gush  of  grief,  ^  I  have  left  my  wife  at  Weymouth, 
and  the  long  absence  will  have  broken  her  heart.  And  oh,  my  poor 
brother  1  my  poor  brother  ! ' 

I  saw  Miss  Tuke  clasp  her  hands,  and  I  own  I  was  much  affected. 

^  How  came  you  into  this  wretched  plight  ? '  said  I. 

^  Oh,  sir,'  he  answered,  ^  I  can  tell  it  you  all  in  a  few  words.  I  am 
clerk  in  a  London  bank,  and  my  brother  was  in  the  Weymouth  post- 
office.  I  had  got  a  fortnight's  holiday,  and  brought  my  wife  to 
Weymouth  for  a  change  of  air.  My  brother  owned  the  boat  you 
found  me  in,  and  last  night  we  arranged  to  have  a  sail  before  break- 
fast this  morning.  We  started,  and  sailed  a  long  distance  out,  and 
then  my  brother  said  before  we  returned  he  would  bathe.  He  un- 
dressed and  jumped  into  the  sea,  and  was  swimming  very  well,  when 
all  at  once  he  cried  out,  his  arms  stood  up  out  of  the  water,  and  he  dis- 
appeared. I  tried  to  row  the  boat  round  to  where  he  had  sunk,  but 
she  was  too  heavy  and  the  wind  too  strong,  and,  besides,  he  never 
rose  again,'  said  he,  looking  at  us  with  his  white  face,  and  stretching 
out  his  quivering  hands  in  a  manner  strange  indeed  to  see. 

^Here,  take  this,  my  man,'  said  Sir  Mordaunt,  pouring  out 
another  nip  of  brandy. 
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The  poor  fellow  swallowed  the  dose  and  then  continued  : 

^  I  know  nothing  of  the  management  of  boats,  and  I  was  made 
foolish  by  the  dreadful  suddenness  of  my  brother's  death.  The  Bill 
of  Portland  was  in  sight,  and  I  put  the  oars  out  and  rowed  in  that 
direction ;  but  besides  being  a  bad  rower,  I  found  the  oars  too  heavy, 
the  wind  was  .sideways  and  against  me,  and  I  felt  ill  and  weak  with 
sorrow  and  fe^«  I  had  soon  to  give  up,  but  I  thought  of  my  wife, 
^hich  made  me  resolve  to  set  the  sail  and  try  to  reach  the  shore  by 
sailing.  I  hoisted  it  up,  biit  found,  owing  to  my  ignorance  of 
steering,  that,  o^  adfjusting  the  sail  so  as  to  catch  the  wind  properly, 
I  was  leaving  the  land  instead  of  approaching  it.  I  looked  about  for 
help,  but  there  .ii^aa  only  one  vessel  in  sight,  a  long  way  off ;  yet  I 
thought  I  might  be  able  to  overtake  her,  or  at  least  get  near  enough 
to. make  them. see  that  I  was  in. distress.  So  I  turned  the  rudder, 
and,  the  irind  being  strong  and  behind  me,  the  boat  ran  very  fast  along, 
but  not  feist  enough  to  reach  the  vessel,  which  gradually  faded  out  of 
9ight.  I  saw  more  vessels,  but  all  of  them  a  long  way  off,  and  not 
knowing  where  I  should  be  blown  to,  I  took  the  mast  down,  hoping 
that  by  remaining  stationary  I  should  be  noticed  by  some  passing 
ship.  But  though  the  sail  was  down,  I  knew  that  I  was  being  blown 
further  and  further  from  the  land ;  and  what  with  that,  smd  the 
thought  of  iny  drowned  brother  and  of  my  wife  waiting  for  me,  I 
wonder  I  did  not  fall  crazy,'  said  lie,  looking  strangely.  Then,  after 
a  pause,  he  exclaimed  suddenly,  ^  Pray  what  time  is  it  ? ' 

I  told  him. 

'  How  am  I  to  get  home  ? '  he  cried,  starting  up  and  flinging  a  look 
round  the  sea.     ^  Is  Weymouth  far  off  ?  ' 

,     'Now,  don't' worry  yourself,'  said  I.    *  Well  put  you  in  tile  way 
of  getting  home.' 

Sir  Mprdaunt  looked  at  me  as  if  he  would  ask  how  that  was  to 
be  done. 

'  You  see,  my  friend,'  I  continued, '  that  we  are  in  a  dead  calm ; 
and  without  wind,  you  know,  a  sailing  vessel  is  helpless.' 

'  Yes,,  sir,  I  know  that,'  he  answered,  sadly.  '  But  I'm  thinking  of 
the  fe9r  and  grief  my  long  absence  will  cause  my  wife.' 

Miss  Tqke.sidled  up  to  me  and  whispered  faintly, '  Oh,  Mr.  Walton, 
do  advise  Uncle  Mordaunt  how  to  land  him.  His  distress  is  quite 
heartrending.' 

'  Mr*  Tripshore,'  said  I  to  the  mate,  who  stood  looking  at  xis  from 
jbhe  other  side  of 'the  skylight, '  have  you  made  Portland  High  Light 

yet?' 

,j*No,  sir,  and  I  don't  reckon  we  shall  make  it.    We've  too  much 
offing.' 

VH(^  far  distant  is  that  light  visible  ?' 
.    .^  Why,  isx  clear  .weather,  about  twenty  mile,  sir.' 

^  Now  vou  ^ee.  how  the  case  stands,'  said  I,  addressing  the  young 
zi^y.who  had  been  eagerly  listening.  '  I  should  say  that  Weymputh 
is  a  gbod  full  thirty  nules  distant  from  this  point,  and  so  we  can't 
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possibly  land  you  by  a  boat;  Bat  yonder,'  said  I,  'pointing  to  the 
smack  that  lay  becalmed  about  a  mile  and  a  half  abreast  of  us,  ^  is  a 
vessel  that  will  set  you  ashore  near  to  Weymouth,  I  dare  say. 
That's  all  that  can  be  done,  I  think,  Sir  Mordaunt  ? ' 

*•  Ajy  to  be  sure,'  answered  the  baronet^  briskly,  as  though  relieved 
of  a  perplexing  consideration ;  *  and  if  tiiey  won't  land  you  for 
charity,  they'll  do  it  for  money,  I  have  no  doubt.' 

^  Oh,  I'll  pay  them  with  pleasure^  sir,'  replied  the  young  fellow, 
plunging  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  just  as  a  man  would  who  is  not 
quite  sure  of  finding  what  he  seeks. 

Sir  Mordaunt  waved  his  hand  with  a  benevolent  gesture,  and  then 
crossed  over  to  Tripshore  and  gave  him  some  directions  in  a  low 
voice. 

The  mate  went  to  the  side  where  the  yacht's  boat  lay,  and  called 
to  the  two  men  who  remained  in  her,  ^  One  of  you  cast  that  boat's 
painter  adrift,  and  chuck  the  end  up  to  me.'  Here  he  ducked  as  the 
rope  came  aboard,  caught  it,  and  took  a  turn  with  it.  Then  thrust- 
ing his  head  over  the  bulwark,  he  mumbled  out  some  instructions. 
The  little  boat  shoved  off,  and  I  saw  her  ^hoot  out  of  the  shadow  our 
vessel  threw  upon  the  water  and  head  for  the  smack,  the  thole-pina 
creaking  as  the  oars  were  brandished,  and  a  tiny  wake  behind  her, 
like  a  string  of  glow-worms. 

^  Don't  allow  yoiqr  mind  to  be  uneasy,' ,  said  Sir  Mordaunt^ 
coming  back  to  the  young  fellow.  ^  Fll  -see  that  you  are  put  in  the 
way  of  getting  home,  and  meanwhile  keep  your  heart  up  by  reflect* 
ing  that  you'll  soon  be  with  your  wife.' 

*  You  are  very  good — ^very  good  indeed^  sir,^  answered  the  other, 
in  a  trembling  voice.     ^  This  has  been  an  awful  day  for  me  I' 

And,  indeed,  there  was  no  occasion;  f<Mr  him  to  say  as  much,  for 
he  had  the  most  broken-down  look  I  ever  saw  in  &  man.  His  voice 
quivered,  he  kept  on  clasping  and  unclasping  hia  hands,  and  stealing 
.wild  looks  around  the  sea;  and  now  and  agaiQ  lie  would  smear  his 
hand  over  his  forehead,  as  though,  he  struggled  to. collect  his  mind  or 
to  help  himself  to  discover  that  he  was  not  in  a  dream« 

*  Were  you  asleep  when  I  found  you  ?^  said  L 

^  I  coulchi't  tell  you,  sir.  When  it.  grew  dark  my  loneliness  be-> 
came  horrible.  The  wind  dropped,  and  the  .boat  made  no  noise,  and 
the  silence  was  shocking.  Several  time^'  said  he,  sinking  his  voice 
and  looking  at  Ada  Tuke  as  if  constnuned  by.her  sweet  face — 
marble-like  in  the  moonlight,  and  beautiful  with  sympathy-^to 
address  her,  ^  I  imagined  I  saw  my  brother's  body  in  the  water  near 
me.  A  dreadful  fit  of  horror  came  upon  me  at  last,  and  I  threw  my- 
self into  the  bottom  of  the  boat ;  but  whether  I  fieuiited  or  fell  asleep 
from  exhaustion  I  can't  tell  you,  for  I  remember  nothing  more  until 
I  looked  up  and  saw  you  bending  over  iioie,:sir,'  turning  to  me. 

^  Take  some  more  brandy,'  said  N<»de,  obB/^ving^  as  indeed  we  all 
did,  how  the  poor  fellow  was  shivering.  ,»^A  whole  gallon  wouldn't 
a£Fect  you  in  your  present  condition  J..  And.  he  whispered- to  xnai 
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<  What  an  imagination  I  It  will  play  the  devil  with  his  nerves  when 
he  gets  home.  I  should  be  sorry  to  swear  that  he  won't  sicken  and 
die  of  this  day.' 

Miss  Tuke  now  began  to  talk  to  him.  How  very  gentle  and 
sympathetic  and  cordial  she  was  with  the  poor  fellow  I  She  did  him 
more  good  than  the  brandy.  Ue  told  her  how  long  he  had  been 
married,  and  where  he  lived  in  London,  and  that  the  baby  was  con- 
sidered more  like  him  than  its  mamma,  though  it  had  her  eyes  and 
resembled  her  when  it  smiled,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  Sir  Mordaunt 
listened  approvingly,  Norie  with  a  grin,  and  I  with  wonder.  What 
was  her  receipt  for  making  this  poor,  dejected,  shipwrecked  Cockney 
cheer  himself  up? 

*  She'd  be  worth  her  weight  in  gold  at  an  election,'  Norie 
mumbled  in  my  ear.    ^  She'd  get  all  the  votes  for  her  man.' 

*  Do  you  see  anything  of  the  boat,  Mr.  Tripshore  ? '  said  I  pre- 
sently, crossing  to  the  mate,  who  hung  over  the  starboard  bulwarks. 

^  I  think  I  hear  her,  sir,'  he  answered ;  and,  straining  my  ears, 
I  caught  the  measured  creaking  of  oars. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  boat  grew  distinct  in  the  moonlight,  and 
there  looked  to  be  a  load  of  people  in  her.  As  she  drew  near,  how- 
ever, I  saw  that  there  were  only  four  persons,  our  own  men  and  two 
strangers ;  but  these  last,  sitting  right  aft,  bowed  the  boat's  stem 
down  to  within  an  inch  of  the  water,  whilst  her  bows  were  cocked 
up  so  as  to  expose  over  a  yard  of  her  keel. 

*  Whom  have  you  there  ? '  hailed  Tripshore. 

*  Two  of  the  men  out  of  yon  smack,'  was  the  answer.  *  They're 
willing  to  land  the  gent  for  a  sovereign,  so  we  brought  a  couple  of 
'em  along,  to  row  hun  aboard  in  his  own  boat.' 

The  boat  sheered  alongside,  and  Sir  Mordaunt  told  the  fishermen 
to  step  up.  They  came  rolling  in  over  the  gangway  with  the  labo- 
rious, clumsy  sprawling  peculiar  to  smacksmen.  They  were  both  of 
them  as  warmly  clad  as  old  Purchase ;  their  legs^  above  their  knees, 
were  encased  in  enormous  boots  drawn  over  thick  stockings ;  each 
man  wore  a  stout  blue  knitted  jersey,  covering  I  know  not  how  many 
thicknesses  of  flannel,  and  yellow  sou'-westers  with  hinder  flaps, 
which  stuck  out  astern  of  their  heads  like  the  tail  of  a  bird.  I 
never  beheld  more  powerfuUy-built  men,  nor  finer  specimens  of  the 
complete  English  smacksman,  as  they  stood  with  their  long  muscular 
arms  hanging  down  their  sides,  though  curved  at  the  elbows,  and 
terminating  in  huge  half-closed  fists  like  rounds  of  beef ;  whilst  their 
eyes  glittered  in  the  moonlight  as  they  rolled  them  upon  us  under 
their  heavily  thatched  brows,  and  their  short  strong  beards  forked 
out  over  the  swathings  round  their  necks  like  the  l^ck  of  a  perch, 
and  curiously  corresponded  with  the  projection  of  the  flaps  of  the 
sou'-westers  at  the  back  of  their  heads. 

Sir  Mordaunt  explained  how  we  had  found  the  young  mao,  and 
said  that  he  wished  him  to  be  put  ashore  at  Weymouth,  if  possible, 
iind  88  aoon  as  any  wind  came* 
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*  Weymouth  ?  *  said  one  of  tbem,  tilting  his  sou'-wester  over  his 
nose,  that  he  might  scratch  the  back  of  his  head.  ^  We  ben't  going 
to  Weymouth.  We  belongs  to  Brixham,  and  'ur  goin*  thur.  Won't 
Brixham  do?' 

'  Where  is  Brixham  ? '  asked  the  young  fellow  faintly,  and  inclining 
his  body  towards  the  smacksman  with  an  air  of  painful  eagerness. 

'  Where's  Brixham  ? '  echoed  the  fisherman.  *  Why,  it's  close  to 
Dartmouth,  and  about  six  mile  as  th'  croo  flies  from  Tarquee.  £b, 
Tummas  ? ' 

'  That's  aboot  it,'  answered  Tummas. 

*How  can  I  get  from  Brixham  to  Weymouth?'  inquired  the 
young  man,  in  his  tremulous  way. 

*  By  rail,  I  reckon.  There's  a  railway,  ben't  there,  Tummas  ?  ^ 
said  the  first  smacksman. 

And  the  other  answered,  *  Zure  there  be,  William,  though  I 
ne'er  wur  on  it.' 

^Look  here,  men,'  said  Sir  Mordaunt,  cutting  all  this    short. 

*  This  poor  young  gentleman  has  been  floating  about  in  an  open  boat 
all  day — since  seven  o'clock  this  morning.  His  wife  is  at  Weymouth, 
and  he  wants  to  get  back  to  her  as  soon  as  ever  he  can.  You  have 
offered  to  carry  him  to  Brixham  for  a  sovereign,  eh  ? ' 

'We've  offered  him  to  set  him  ashore  for  a  zovereign,  zur,* 
answered  the  smacksman  who  had  replied  to  the  other  questions. 

*  Well,  I'll  give  you  a  couple  of  sovereigns  to  land  him  at  Wey- 
mouth.' 

'  Zay  three,  and  we'll  do  it,'  exclaimed  the  fellow  quickly. 
The  greedy  rascal  made  me  lose  my  temper. 

*  Why,  what  are  you?  Zulus !  that  you  want  to  be  paid 'before 
you  act  like  English  seamen  I'  I  cried.  *  Don't  you  know  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  fellows  along  your  coast  who  will  risk  their  lives  at 
any  moment  of  the  day  or  night  to  save  a  fellow-creature  from 
drowning  without  thought  of  or  chance  of  reward ;  whilst  here  are 
you  bargaining  and  squeezing  like  a  pair  of  old  clothesmen  before 
you'll  give  a  hand  to  restore  this  poor  gentleman  to  his  friends  ? 
What  are  you,  I  say — Zulus  ?  * 

'  Z00I008  be  d— — d  I '  said  the  fisherman.  *  We  belongs  to  Brix- 
ham, I  towd  ye.  We've  got  to  get  a  living  like  other  foalks,  and  if 
we  puts  into  Weymouth,  we'll  be  losing  near  a  day  o'  time.' 

'  Take  the  offer,  William,*  grumbled  his  mate.  *  Take  the  offer. 
What's  the  use  o'  making  a  disturbance  ? ' 

William  hung  in  the  wind  and  breathed  short ;  and  then  said, 

*  Very  well ;  t*o  zovereigns,  then.' 

Sir  Mordaunt  gave  him  the  money,  upon  which  the  young  man 
went  up  to  the  baronet  and  said  something,  but  what  I  did  not  hear. 
Sir  Mordaunt  laughed  and  motioned  with  his  hand,  and  said, '  Pray, 
now,  jump  into  the  boat,*  and  let  the  men  row  you  to  the  smack.*^ 

*  May  God  bless  you,  sir  1  *  said  the  young  fellow ;  then  shook 
hands  with  us  all  round,  giving  Miss  Tnke  a  respectful  bow  «s^\i^\^^ 
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her,  and  went  over  the  aide  into  the  boat.  The  moonlight  was  full 
on  him,  and  when  he  entered  the  boat,  he  raised  his  leg  in  the  act  of 
erossing  a  thwart  to  get  into  the  sternrsheets,  but  the  sight  of  his 
brother's  clothes  seemed  to  petrify  him.  He  cried  out  *  Oh  dear  1 ' 
as  though  he  had  been  shot,  and  shrunk  away,  and  though  the  fisher- 
men told  him  to  go  and  sit  aft,  he  shoved  past  them  into  the  bow  of 
the  boat,  where  he  threw  himself  down  upon  his  knees  and  hid  his 
£ace  under  the  gunwale.  The  smacksmen  looked  at  him,  and  then 
up  at  us,  and  their  perplexity  proved  that  our  fellows  had  said  nothing 
to  them  about  the  drowning  of  the  young  man's  brother. 

^  Shove  off  I '  I  called,  thinking  it  best  to  let  the  man  explain  as 
they  went  along. 

The  burly  smacksmen  each  seized  an  oar,  lifting  it  with  one  hand 
as  a  lady  would  a  paper-cutter,  and  away  they  went,  Tummas  stand* 
ing  up  and  rowing  with  his  face  looking  forward,  fisherman-fashion, 
and  William  stretching  his  back  close  to  where  the  young  man  was 
squatting.  We  watched  tibie  boat  until  she  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
mist  of  moonlight  that  overhung  the  dark  water  like  a  white  fog,  and 
then  Sir  Mordaunt,  pulling  out  his  watch,  exclaimed,  *  Why,  Ada, 
my  dear,  it's  ten  o'clock.  Pray  go  and  see  if  your  aunt  is  awake, 
and  if  so,  and  she  should  want  to  know  the  cause  of  the  commotion, 
tell  her  the  story,  but  leave  out  the  drowning  part.' 

As  he  said  this,  four  strokes  were  tolled  upon  the  bell  that  hung 
.just  before  the  foremast.  Miss  Tuke  at  once  bade  us  good-night, 
and  went  away. 

Norie  gaped  loudly.  'Sir  Mordaunt,  with  your  permission  I'll  go 
to  bed.  The  sea  air  has  got  into  my  eyes ;'  and  he  followed  Miss 
.Tuke. 

I,  howev^,  was  in  no  hurry  to  exchange  the  freshness  and  sweet- 
rsess  of  the  night  air  for  the  dose  cabin,  and  Sir  Mordaunt  being  of 
,my  mind,  we  lighted  firesh  cigars  and  quietly  paced  the  deck. 

^  Would  any  man  think,'  said  I,  *  that  we  are  literally  at  sea ;  for, 
<  considering  how  well  intothe  Channel  we  are,  we  may  fairly  call  these 
swaters  the  ocean  ?    Not  a  stir,  not  a  tremor  I ' 

As  I  spoke,  a  beautifully  bright  shooting  star  flashed  over  our 
.masthead,  leaving  a  long  trail  of  silver  upon  the  sky,  and  expiring  in 
;a  puff  of  glittering  smoke. 

^  Hush  I  -  exckimed  Sir  Mordaunt,  softly.  ^  By  listening,  you 
should  hear  the  report.' 

The  silence  was  so  t>rofbQnd,  and  the  run  of  the  meteor  so  rocket- 
like, that  for  an  instsmt  I  was  bitten  by  my  friend's  fietncy,  and 
actually  caught  myself  straining  my  ear.  I  broke  away  with  a 
laugh. 

*  Po  you  think'  those  stars  do  make  a  noise  when  they  explode, 
Walton?' 

'Impossible  to  say;  but  I  like  the*  idea.  •  The  notion  of  a  burst 
of  thunder  fdlowjmg  their  extinction,  and  floating  away  in  organ 
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^  I  wonder  what  becomes  of  the  fbuntain  of  spangles  which  they 
throw  up  when  they  burst  ?  ' 

But  this  was  drifting  into  album-stuff,  so  to  get  clear  of  it  I  talked 
of  the  young  man  we  had  saved. 

^  What  a  change  from  the  bustle  of  the  City  of  London  to  the 
loneliness  of  an  open  boat  herel  The  moment  he  said  he  was  in  a 
London  bank,  I  thought  of  the  clattering  of  gold  and  silver  coin  in 
the  copper  shovels  those  fellows  use,  and  the  swarms  of  people  round 
the  counters,  and  the  tiunult  of  voices  and  scratching  of  pens  and 
flapping  of  ledgers,  and  the  rattle  of  cabs  outside.  And  then  I  turned 
my  eyes  upon  that  silent  surface*  Do  you  know,  Sir  Mordaunt,  the 
fellow  must  have  either  an  extraordinarily  strong  or  an  extraordi- 
narily weak  mind,  not  to  have-  been  driven  daft  ?  He  was  not  alone : 
his  companion  was  his  drovmed  brother,  who  was  continually  shaping 
himself  upon  the  water.' 

< Shocking!'  exclaimed  Sir  Mordaunt,  shuddering.  < Walton,' 
said  he,  speaking  in  a  subdued  voice,  ^  I  hope  to  Grod  there  is  no  evil 
augury  in  this  business.  I  don't  like  it ;  I  wish  we  had  not  encoun- 
tered that  boat.' 

*  Why,  but  for  our  meeting  it,  it  is  fifty  to  one  that  the  poor 
wretch  would  have  perished,'  said  I. 

*•  Ay,  I  am  glad  of  it  for  his  sake ;  but  still,  to  tumble  as  it  were 
upon  a  corpse  on  the  very  threshold  of  our  journey  1 ' 

'  Call  it  a  sign  of  luck,'  said  I.  ^  That's  my  interpretation  of 
everything,  and  the  only  effectual  way  of  getting  rid  of  uncomfortable 
omens.' 

^  What  are  considered  as  omens  among  sailors  ?  •'  he  asked,  with 
quite  enough  interest  and  other  symptoms  of  an  uneasy  mind  to 
make. me  suspect  that^  in  hi^  present  mood,  it  would  not  take  much 
to  throw  him  off  his  voyage. 

^  Marine  omens,'  said  I,  ^  are  very  numerous.  Jack  doesn't  like 
Priday.  He  doesn't  like  dead  bodies.  He  doesn't  .like  drowned  cats. 
Composants  worry  him ' 

*  What  are  composants  ? ' 

^  Sort  of  graveyard  blue-lights  which  come  out  of  a  gale  of  wind, 
and  bring  up  at  the  yard-arms,  or  on  the  stays,  or  at  the  end  of  (he 
flying  jib-boom.' 
..  ^ All  t  and  what  are  the, other  omens  ? ' 

^  A  good  deal  depends  upon  the  amount  of  rum  ^rved  out,'  I  re- 
plied*    ^  In  teetotal  ships  omens  are  not  numerous.' 

He  laughed  and  said,  ^  Hang  the  boat !  I  wish  that  smack  had 
found  her  first.  Well,  Walton,  we  can't  do  more  than  pray  that  all 
.will  go  well  with  us.' 

^  Ypnder!s  a  slant,  pf  air.  coming  along,'  broke  in  the  prosaic  tones 
of  Tnpshore,  who  crossed  over  to  our  side  of  the  deck  and  pointed. 

Brilliantly  •clear  overhead,  not  a  shred  of  cloud  anM>ng  the  stars, 
and  yet  there  w^  the  bjreez^  coming  ^  out  of  nothing''  right  in  the 
jTlkkft.oftb^  inoonlight,  which  meant  dead  Ahead  for  qs^  and  makin^o. 
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picture  worth  watching ;  for  the  wind,  as  it  breezed  over  the  magni- 
ficent space  of  silvered  water,  broke  up  the  brilliant  reflection  as  it 
advanced,  dimming,  or  rather  frosting,  the  white  radiance  where  it 
was  in  contact  with  it,  but  leaving  it  ahead  as  burnished  and  placid 
as  a  sheet  of  polished  metal.  It  came  slowly,  and  we  could  see  the 
starlight  shivered  like  bits  of  looking-glass  in  the  water  within  a 
cable's  length  of  us  before  it  was  fEinning  our  cheeks. 

*  Trim  sail,  the  watch  I '  rattled  out  Tripshore.  '  Get  a  drag  upon 
those  head-sheets.  Lay  aft  here,  some  of  you  men.  Wheel,  there — 
steady  as  she  goes.    How's  her  head  ? ' 

*  South-west  by  west  half  west,  sir.' 

^  The  smack  feels  the  draught.  Sir  Mordaimt,'  said  I.  ^  Bound  she 
heads  for  Weymouth — ^nor'-nor'-east,  as  Tripshore  would  tell  us.' 

The  breeze  briskened  up  merrily.  It  was  doubly  delightful  after 
the  spell  of  calm,  and  appeared  to  blow  Sir  Mordaunt's  doubting  fan- 
cies clean  out  of  his  mind.  Under  gaff  topsails  and  three  jibs,  and 
the  main  boom  very  nearly  amidships,  and  the  weather  leeches 
quivering  in  the  moonshine,  the  schooner  looked  right  up  into  the 
warm  westerly  wind  with  erect  spars,  and  with  the  foam  gleaming 
past  her  in  a  manner  that  made  one  see  she  knew  the  trick  of  going 
to  windward.  In  this  way  we  were  swarming  along  when  half-past 
ten  was  struck,  on  which  we  threw  the  ends  of  our  cigars  overboard 
and  went  below  and  to  bed. 

Chaptbk  V. 

A  COMFOBTABLE  bed  is  a  small  thing  to  talk  about,  but  a  fine  thing  to 
enjoy.  Considering  how  large  a  part  of  life  is  spent  in  bed,  allowing 
only  eight  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  there,  if  you  choose,  a  man  is 
wise  to  lie  soft  and  warm.  For  my  part,  I  have  no  opinion  of  those 
Wellingtonian  notions  of  hard  palliasses  and  pillowless  bolsters.  If 
I  can't  be  manly  without  racking  my  bones  all  night,  I  would  rather 
remain  without  any  sez  to  speak  of.  The  science  of  upholstery  hit 
upon  the  most  perfect  bed  for  comfort,  rest,  and  refireshment,  when 
it  designed  the  spring-mattress  and  the  hair-mattress  on  top  of  it. 
That  was  my  bed  aboard  the  <  Lady  Maud ; '  and  as  I  bundled  into 
the  snow-white  sheets,  and  dipped  my  intellectual  brow  into  a  pillow 
of  down — soft  as  the  feel  of  water  when  a  man  floats  on  his  back — I 
felt  that  the  cynics  would  have  to  exert  themselves  into  an  imcommon 
effort  of  eloquence  to  persuade  me  that  life  isn't  worth  having. 

I  was  sleeping  soundly  when  the  steward  knocked  at  my  door  and 
sung  out  that  it  was  eight  o'clock.  As  my  consciousness  brightened 
I  took  notice,  first,  that  the  bracket-lamp,  screwed  against  a  timber 
near  my  head,  was  oscillating  like  a  pendului^ ;  next,  that  the  sun- 
shine fliEtshed  into  and  faded  out  of  the  little  dibin  in  a  very  windy 
manner ;  and,  lastly,  that  there  was  a  great  stound  of  creaking  and 
groaning,  and  splashing  and  foaming  going  on  iall  around  me. 

'  jSo  !  an  honest  breeze  of  wind  at  last  I '  taought  I,  as  I  sprang 

( 
\ 
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out  of  my  bunk,  and  began  to  topple  about  after  my  clothes ;  and 
the  springing,  swooshing,  hopping  motion  of  the  crafb  putting  an 
uncommon  buoyancy  into  my  mind,  I  tuned  up  my  pipes — 

Another  pull,  my  lads  I  belay  ! 
Here  I  hauled  on  my  small  clothes. 

Up  with  those  yards  and  let  her  go  ! 

Here  I  fought  my  way  out  of  my  night-gear. 

Ours  is  the  ship  to  run  away 
When  stormy  winds  abeam  do  blow ! 

Now,  thought  I,  for  a  dip  ;  for  I  had  noticed  a  capital  bath,  with 
a  shower-box  rigged  up  over  it,  in  a  bit  of  a  room  just  before  the 
skipper's  cabin ;  and  I  opened  the  door  to  peep  out,  as  I  did  not 
want  to  plump  against  Miss  Ada  or  her  ladyship  with  my  hair 
unparted. 

No  sooner  was  the  door  open  than  an  extraordinary  noise  greeted 
my  ear.  What  can  that  be  ?  thought  I.  But  a  moment's  hearken- 
ing solved  the  mystery.  It  was,  indeed,  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
poor  Norie  roaring  with  nausea  in  the  cabin  facing  mine.  First  he 
would  moan  like  a  dog  at  the  moon,  gradually  increasing  the  inten- 
sity of  the  sound,  and  hoisting  it  up  a  whole  octave  until  it  ended  in 
an  explosion — a  complete  blow-up ;  after  which  be  would  fall  to  the 
moaning  again,  regularly  followed  as  I  have  described.  But,  however 
heartily  I  may  have  sympathised  with  him,  I  could  do  him  no  good ; 
so,  the  coast  being  clear,  I  bolted  forward,  clawing  along  the  side  of 
the  table  in  the  cabin  like  a  parrot  along  a  perch,  for  the  motion  of 
the  little  vessel  was  lively  enough  to  dance  me  off  my  legs ;  and, 
reaching  the  bath-room,  soused  myself,  and  went  afb  again,  incon- 
ceivably refreshed.  Silence  now  reigned  in  Norie's  cabin.  As  I 
arrived  abreast  of  it  the  steward  came  out. 

^  Is  Sir  Mordaunt  up  yet  ? '  I  asked. 

*  Yes,  sir,  this  hour  gone.     He's  on  deck,  sir.' 

*  Mr.  Norie  seems  very  bad.' 

^  Terrible  sick,  to  be  sure.  Almost  alarming  at  times,  sir,'  he 
answered. 

*  How  long  has  this  breeze  been  blowing,  steward  ?' 
Why,  it's  been  fresh  since  four  o'clock,  so  Mr.  Purchase  told  me. 


sir. 


*  How  is  her  ladyship  ? ' 

*  I've  not  heard  that  she's  much  inconvenienced  by  the  motion. 
But  her  maid's  down,  sir,  quite  helpless,  poor  thing,'  and  he  pointed 
to  the  cabin  next  Lady  Brookes'. 

^  And  Miss  Tuke  ? '  I  asked,  determined  to  get  all  the  news  at 
once. 

*  Miss  Tuke's  on  deck  with  Sir  Mordaunt,  sir.' 
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Hearing  this,  I  made  haste  to  dress  myself;  but  before  I  went  on 
deck  I  opened  Norie's  door  and  looked  at .  him.  His  cabin  was  the 
counterpart  of  mine  in  respect  of  fittings  and  furniture,  excepting 
that  the  bunk  was  right  under  the  scuttle  or  port-hole.  Our^friend 
was  to  leeward,  and  as  the  schooner  was  lying  well  over,  the  port-hole 
was  submerged,  and  all  that  could  be  seen  through  it  was  the  bright 
green  water  sluicing  past  the  thick  plate  glass  like  a  millrace,  and 
gurgling  and  thundering  as  it  went.  Some  light,  however,  came 
down  through  the  bull's-eye  in  the  deck  overhead. 

Norie  lay  in  his  bunk,  with  a  coxmterpane  over  his  legs,  though 
his  toes  were  visible  at  one  end  of  it.  He  was  the  completest  picture 
of  a  sea-sick  man  that  the  most  experienced  imagination  could  body 
forth — head  on  one  side,  mouth  opeo,  eyes  filled  with  water  and 
rolling  vacantly,  hair  over  his  forehead,  the  whole  tinted  with  the 
hurrjring,  quivering  green  of  the  sea  through  the  port-hole. 

*  Sorry  to  find  you  in  this  plight,  Mr.  Norie,'  said  I.  *  Can  I  do 
anything  for  you  ? ' 

^ Don't  talk  to  me,  Mr.  Walton;  I  can't  speak,'  he  groaned. 
^  Curse  the  sea !  I  thought  I  could  stand  it.' 

*  Youll  be  able  to  stand  it  presently — ^have  no  fear.  Once  well 
rid  of  your  'long-shore  swash,  youll  take  a  delight  in  the  rolling 
deep.' 

He  motioned  with  his  hand,  and  looked  so  abject,  that  I  had  no 
heart  to  offer  him  further  consolation. 

^  Tell  the  steward  to  keep  near  me,'  he  gurgled,  as  I  went  away. 

On  putting  my  head  through  the  companion,  I  found  Sir  Mor- 
daunt  and  his  niece  standing  close  beside  it.  I  wished  them  good- 
morning,  but  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  for  what  with  the  washing  of 
the  seas,  and  the  booming  of  the  breeze  aloft,  there  was  the  devil's 
own  noise  about.  Sprawling  aft  to  look  at  the  compass,  I  found  the 
schooner  lying  her  course,  with  the  wind  a  couple  of  points  free.  Of 
all  foamy,  sparkling,  windy  mornings,  this  was  one  of  the  grandest  I 
can  remember.  The  wind  a  summer  gale,  sweeping  and  singing  over 
seething  heights  of  running  surges ;  the  water  among  the  foam  as 
green  as  emerald  and  as  radiant  and  clear ;  above  our  mastheads  a 
sky  of  violet — a  most  delicately  tender  blue — with  masses  of  cloud 
resembling  vast  enlarging  puffs  of  powder  smoke  firom  the  mouths  of 
some  gigantic  cannons,  sailing  with  the  majesty  of  squadrons  of  line-' 
of-batUe  ships  across  it;  and  a  windward  horizon  studded  with  the 
snow-white  dioulders  of  similar  masses  of  vapour  soaring  from  behind 
the  sea.  The  life  of  the  magnificent  scene  of  rolling  waters  was 
made  wild  and  almost  tempestuous  by  the  whirling  shadows  of  these 
noble  clouds,  for  where  they  touched  the  deep  the  water  was  an  olive 
hue  and  the  foam  a  dead  white ;  whilst  in  tlie  sun,  against  the  very 
outlines  of  these  shadows,  the  sea  was  a  sparkling  light  green,  with 
white  smoke  scattering  along  it,  like  bursts  of  steam,  firoin  the  heads 
of  the  surges  as  they  broke  in  flashes  of  blinding  lights  Over  this 
tossing  surface  the  schooner  was  splashing  and  jumjping,  under  a 
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double-reefed  mainsail  and  two  jibs.  Every  minute,  as  she  bobbed 
her  cutter-shaped  nose  into  the  hollows,  the  spray  flew  over  her  fore- 
castle in  a  glittering  cloud,  and  her  forward  cloths  were  dark  with 
the  saturation  of  it  to  half  the  height  of  the  stays.  The  watch  were 
in  oilskins,  and  shone  like  oil,  but  all  the  wet  was  forward.  From  a 
fathom  abaft  the  foremast  to  the  taffrail  the  sand-white  decks  were 
as  dry  as  an  old  bone ;  though  at  times,  when  the  creaming  seas 
heeled  the  powerful  little  vessel  over  to  leeward,  the  keel  of  the 
quarter-boat  looked  almost  within  a  foot  of  the  water,  and  the  foam 
s^ongside  spat  and  bubbled  and  hissed  some  inches  above  the  covering- 
board. 

*  This  repays  us  for  last  night's  delay,  Walton  1 '  exclaimed  Sir 
Mordaunt,  with  his  face  all  aglow,  and  his  hair  blowing  about  his 
ears,  and  his  beard  under  his  arm. 

^  I  am  glad  to  hear  from  the  steward  that  Lady  Brookes  isn't 
troubled  by  this  dance,'  said  I. 

*  Not  in  the  least.  My  niece  says  it  is  owing  to  the  bed.  It  is  a 
fine  bed,  I  admit ;  but  though  it  prevents  my  wife  from  feeling  the 
pitching  and  rolling,  it  doesn't  qualify  the  effeot  of  going  up  and 
down;  this  sort  of  movement,  I  mean,'  said  he,  as  the  schooner  was 
thrown  up  by  a  sea,  and  then  sank  into  the  hollow  left  by  it  as  it  ran 
away  roaring  and  hissing  to  leeward.  ^  Depend  upon  it  she  is  going 
to  prove  a  real  sailor,  and  I'm  thankful  to  Heaven  for  the  mercy.' 

^  And  how  is  it  you  are  not  prostrated.  Miss  Tuke  ? '  I  asked, 
looking  at  her  with  great  admiration,  for  the  strong  wind  had 
kindled  a  bright  flush  in  each  cheek,  that  made  her  eyes  as  brilliant 
as  the  water  where  the  sun  touched  it ;  and  her  white  teeth  and  red 
lips  and  happy  enthusiastic  expression  might  have  served  as  hints 
for  a  picture  of  the  Goddess  of  Health.  She  shook  her  head  and 
laughed  merrily,  balancing  herself  with  the  ease  of  an  old  sailor  to  the 
motion  of  the  vessel,  and  beating  me  hollow  in  that  respect,  for  she 
kept  her  hands  by  her  side,  whilst  I  took  care  to  keep  a  grip  of  the 
top  of  the  companion. 

*  Poor  Norie  is  very  bad,  Sir  Mordaunt,'  said  I.  *  It  wouldn't  do 
now  for  one  of  us  to  fall  ill.     Our  friend  couldn't  prescribe.' 

*  I'm  very  sorry  for  him,'  replied  Sir  Mordaunt,  *  but  I  wish  he 
didn't  think  it  necessary  to  make  such  a  noise.  He  told  me  he  was 
a  good  sailor.  The  doctor  I  wanted,  who  was  a  naval  surgeon  for 
some  years,  wouldn't  come — his  practice  was  too  good  to  jeopardise 
by  leaving  it  for  a  summer.  However,  I  have  known  Mr.  Norie  for 
some  time,  and  Lady  Brookes  is  quite  safe  in  his  hands.  I  suppose 
hell  get  over  his  sea-sickness  in  a  day  or  two — ^but  he  needn't  hurry 
— none  of  us  will  want  him  professionally,  I  hope.' 

Presently  old  Purchase  stumped  along  the  lee  side  of  the  deck, 
and  touched  his  hat  to  me  as  he  passed. 

^Grood  morning,  captain,'  said  I,  ^The  schooner  knows  the 
scent  now  she  has  the  wind ;  eh,  captain  ? ' 

<  You're  right,  sir,'  he  answered,  with  a  grin  that  crumpled  ui^  l!A& 
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face  like  a  block  of  mahogany  that  has  been  shrivelled  by  heat.  ^  I 
never  see  any  wessel  hold  her  own  better.  Look  over  the  starn,  sir, 
and  ye'll  notice  she  don't  make  a  hair's  thickness  o'  leeway.' 

Dress  as  he  would,  he  was  always  a  terribly  nautical  man  to  look 
at.  He  had  a  black  sou'- wester  on,  the  inner  rim  of  which  came  as 
low  as  his  eyebrows,  and  oilskin  leggings,  and  a  rusty  pilot-cloth 
coat  pretty  nearly  as  long  as  a  parson's. 

*  Whereabouts  are  we  now  ? '  I  asked. 

*  I  give  us  till  ten  o'clock  to-night  to  be  abreast  o'  the  Start,  on- 
Less  the  wind  comes  free,  in  which  case  we  ought  to  be  well  on  to 
the  Scillies,'  he  answered. 

*  At  that  rate.  Sir  Mordaunt,'  said  I,  *  we  should  be  clear  of  the 
Channel  in  twelve  hours.' 

*Yes;  and  no  very  great  run  either,  Walton.  This  head  sea 
bothers  the  boat.  Mark  now  as  she  jumps  at  that  wave  I '  The  light 
green  surge  struck  her  full  on  the  bow,  and  burst  in  a  storm  of  snow 
over  the  forecastle.  *  Do  you  notice  how  it  stops  her  ?  Purchase, 
don't  spare  your  canvas.     Let  her  have  all  that  she  will  carry.' 

^  She'^  got  as  much  as  she  wants,  sir,'    answered  the  skipper. 

*  I'm  a  man  as  never  drives  a  willing  wessel,  sir.  My  argueyment 
is,  no  craft  is  built  to  sail  on  her  side,  and  the  more  you  bury  her 
the  more  you  give  her  to  drag  along.  This  here  double-reefed  main- 
sail keeps  the  yacht  wholesome.  And  isn't  it  pressure  enough,  gen- 
tlemen ?    Look  at  the  weather  stan'ing  rigging  I ' 

I  was  glad  to  agree  with  him,  but  gladder  still  to  hear  the 
fiteward  in  the  cabin  ringing  us  down  to  breakfast. 

^  Only  three  of  us  this  time,'   said  I,  as  we  seated  ourselves. 

*  When  shall  we  have  the  pleasure  of  Lady  Brookes'  company  ? ' 

^Before  Norie's,  I  dare  say,'  answered  Sir  Mordaunt,  with  a 
laugh.  *  But  let  us  leave  well  alone,  Walton.  My  wife  swings  with- 
out suffering  in  that  excellent  hanging  bed  of  hers,  and  I  want  her  to 
graduate  for  the  sea  in  it.  Ada,  my  love,  you  will  have  to  look  after 
your  aunt  whilst  Carey  is  on  her  back.  Lucky  you  stand  this 
tumblefication  so  handsomely.' 

A  tumblefication  it  was,  and  the  harder  to  get  used  to  because 
we  had  woke  up  into  it,  if  I  may  so  say,  after  having  gone  to  bed  in 
smooth  water.  On  deck  the  racing  and  jumping  and  foaming  of  the 
yacht  were  a  delight,  and  the  strong  wind  a  noble  cordial ;  but  in 
the  cabin  the  motion  was  exceedingly  uncomfortable.  It  was  not 
like  the  stately  heaving  up  and  sweeping  down  of  a  large  ship,  a 
steady  oscillation  that  enables  a  man  to  count  twenty  betwixt  the 
plunge  of  the  bow  and  the  rise  of  the  stem,  and  that  gives  him  time 
to  nicely  regulate  the  conduct  of  his  legs ;  but  a  wobbling,  squelching, 
jerking  movement,  that  tossed  you  back  whilst  you  were  endeavouring 
to  prevent  yourse^  from  being  pitched  on  to  your  nose,  and  that  set 
«very  visible  object  sloping  in  half  a  dozen  different  directions  in  a 
breath.  Used  to  the  motion  of  big  vessels,  I  own  it  bothered  me 
greatly  at  first. 
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The  breakfast,  by  reason  of  this  g^me  dai^ce,  was  by  bo  means  a 
comfortable  meal.  Most  of  our  time  was  tngrossed  in  preventing 
the  contents  of  our  plates  from  sliding  on  to  our  laps,  and  in  watch- 
ing a  chance  to  snatch  our  cups  from  the  swinging  trays  that  tossed 
over  our  heads.  The  steward's  was  the  worst  look-out.  To  watch 
him  coming  along  from  the  direction  of  the  kitchen,  with  a  plate  of 
muffins  in  one  hand  and  a  dish  of  ham  in  the  other,  stopping 
abruptly  every  now  and  again,  and  taking  a  hurried  squint  first  at 
one  plate  and  then  at  the  other — like  a  nervous  young  gentleman 
playing  a  tune  upon  the  piano,  and  first  cocking  his  eye  at  the  bass 
keys,  and  then  twisting  it  on  to  the  treble — ought  to  have  moved 
my  pity.  I  managed  to  keep  my  face,  in  spite  of  the  laughing  devil 
in  Miss  Tuke's  eyes ;  but  when  at  last  he  fell  down  with  a  rack  full 
of  toast,  and  I  saw  him  sprawling  after  the  pieces,  that  scattered 
like  a  pack  of  cards,  and  presently  get  up  and  rub  his  nose  and  look 
at  his  fingers,  as  though  his  nose  was  burnt  and  he  expected  to  see 
the  skin  come  away,  I  fairly  exploded,  but  with  a  result  that  was 
utterly  unexpected ;  for  lying  back  in  my  chair  to  have  my  gufiGEiw 
out  at  the  moment  the  vessel  lurched  somewhat  heavily  to  leeward, 
over  I  went  on  my  back,  and,  brijiging  up  against  the  cushioned 
locker,  lay,  like  to  suffocate  with  laughter,  I  regained  the  table, 
with  my  face,  as  I  could  feel,  as  red  as  a  powder-flag.  Sir  Mordaunt, 
grinning  broadly,  hoped  I  was  not  hurt,  and  Mi^  Ada,  looking  at  ine 
with  the  flush  of  suppressed  laughter  in  her  cheeks,  said,  '  A  very 
proper  rebuke,  Mr.  Walton,  for  ridiculing  your  fellow-creatures  in 
misfortune.' 

We  scraped  through  the  meal,  and  then  dispersed  on  merciful 
errands — Sir  Mordaunt  to  see  his  wife.  Miss  Tuke  to  comfort  the 
prostrate  Carey,  and  I  to  condole  with  Norie.  I  found  him  no 
better.  He  turned  his  bloodshot  eyes  on  me  with  a  haggard  look  of 
remonstrance,  as  though  he  suspected  I  came  to  quiz  him. 

*  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  ?  *  said  I.  *  Try  a  glass  of  cold 
brandy ;  it  may  settle  your  stomach.' 

*I've  got  no  stomach  to  settle/  he  answered.  *It's  all  gone 
away  overboard.' 

He  meant  this  as  a  figure  of  speech,  but  anyone  would  have 
taken  it  literally,  on  seeing  his  face.  He  could  scarcely  articulate, 
and  could  not  do  better  than  lie  motionless ;  so  I  came  away,  and» 
filling  a  pipe,  crawled  on  deck,  and  stowed  myself  under  the  lee  of 
the  skylight. 

A  bead  sea  in  the  English  Channel,  until  the  water  broadens 
into  an  ocean  abreast  of  the  Lizard,  is  the  most  impleasant  in  the 
world.  There  is  no  room  for  the  waves  to  get  big,  in  the  sense  that 
ocean  waves  are  big,  and  the  passage  of  a  small  vessel  over  them  is 
all  chop,  chop,  and  sputter  and  stagger.  Once  clear  of  this  spiteful 
tumble,  the  deck  takes  an  agreeable  buoyancy  from  the  long  regular 
heavings  of  the  deep-sea  surges.  I  was  much  struck  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  brig  on  our  lee  beam,  and  could  appreciate,  by  watching 
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her,  the  action  of  the  sharp,  short,  slopping  sea  through  which  our 
schooner  was  biting  and  squeezing  and  jumping.  She  was  ratching, 
like  ourselves,  under  lower  topsails  and  foresail,  and  she  toppled  about 
like  a  buoy.  So  short  were  the  waves,  that  before  she  could  settle  her 
stem  into  a  hollow,  a  succeeding  sea  had  buried  her  bow,  when, 
breaking  into  dazzling  foam  to  a  level  with  her  figure-head,  it  would 
shoot  up  in  a  cloud  of  mist,  like  the  smoke  of  a  waterfall,  as  high  as 
her  foretop,  and  blow  away  on  her  quarter  as  though  a  cloud  of 
vapour  had  burst  out  of  her  fore-hatch.  As  she  veered  astern,  for  we 
passed  her  rapidly,  the  character  of  her  rolling  could  be  better 
perceived  ;  and  the  jerky,  dislocating  tumble,  the  sprawl  of  the  masts 
as  if  they  must  lay  their  lengths  along  the  sea,  the  sharp  recovery, 
the  submersion  of  the  stem  down  to  the  taffirail,  and  the  great  yawing 
heave  of  the  bows,  showing  the  yellow  metal  down  to  her  forefoot, 
and  the  water  pouring  out  of  the  hawse-holes  and  head-boards  like 
the  foam  from  a  driven  horse's  mouth,  made  her  for  all  the  world 
resemble  a  man  hammered  by  a  crowd  of  ruffians,  and  kept  from 
falling  by  the  blows  rained  upon  him  from  all  sides. 

This  strong  wind  held  all  day,  and  the  yacht  was  really  miserable, 
with  her  frothmg  scuppers  and  streaming  forecastle.  The  men  liked 
the  head  sea  as  little  as  any  of  us,  and  the  only  creatures  who 
appeared  to  enjoy  it  were  the  dogs,  who  were  incessantly  springing 
about  the  decks,  and  barking  at  an  e^ra  heavy  lurch,  and  shaking 
their  coats  free  of  the  constant  showers  of  spray  which  they  were  for 
«ver  plunging  into  the  bows  to  receive. 

But  at  foiu:  o'clock  the  wind  hauled  away  into  the  south,  and 
though  it  blew  with  undiminished  strength,  yet  the  shift  seemed  to 
iiiave  deprived  it  of  half  its  force.  A  reef  was  shaken  out  of  the  main- 
,^sail,  and  the  reefed  foresail  set,  and  under  this  increased  canvas  the 
^acht  drove  like  a  thing  possessed.  The  foam  flew  away  from  under 
her  counter,  and  the  tail  of  the  wake  looked  to  be  dancing  among 
the  seas  of  the  horizon.  There  was  no  longer  the  old  severe  pitching  •, 
even  the  rolling  was  moderated  by  the  steady  beam  pressure ;  and  no 
more  water  flew  forward,  imless  it  were  now  and  again  a  bucketful  of 
spray  that  flashed  over  the  weather  bulwark  with  the  sparkle  of  a 
mass  of  brand-new  silver  coins,  scattering  as  they  went. 

This  was  the  right  kind  of  sailing ;  a  warm  strong  summer  gale 
;  abeam,  the  sea  a  leaping  surface  of  green  and  white,  a  fine  sky  oyer- 
head,  with  the  swollen  vaporous  masses  of  the  morning  replaced  by  a 
rsurface  of  feather-shaped  clouds,  very  high  and  scarcely  moving,  and 
ihe  yacht  buzzing  along  like  a  steamer  with  a  belt  of  foam  to  wind- 
ward, which  the  wind  that  swept  out  under  the  foot  of  the  mainsail 
"blew  up  in  flakes,  as  though  the  inside  of  a  feather  bed  had  gone 
■  adrift. 

That  night  at  a  quarter  before  nine  I  was  chatting  with  Sir 
Mordaunt  in  the  cabin,  when  Tripshore  put  his  head  into  the  sky- 
light and  told  us  that  the  Lizard  lights  were  in  sight.      We  bundled 
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on  deck,  and  looking  away  on  the  starboard  bow,  there,  like  a  fire-fly 
hovering  over  the  deep,  was  the  last  of  the  English  shore-beacons  we 
should  see.  The  sunset  had  gone  out  of  the  sky,  and  the  moon  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  vessel,  and  where  the  Lizard  light  was,  the 
sea  was  a  great  throbbing  shadow. 

*  Those  lights,  if  I  remember  rightly,'  said  I  to  Sir  Mordaunt, 
^  are  visible  about  twenty  miles  distant,  so  we  know  how  far  we  are 
from  the  old  home.' 

'  They  are,  I  think,  the  first  lights  a  sailor  sights  when  homeward 
boimd  from  the  south,'  he  answered,  '  imless  he  happens  to  be  blown 
near  the  Scillies.  How  many  eyes  must  have  watched  for  those 
sparks !  What  hopes  and  fears  they  must  have  kindled  I  Well,  good- 
bye, old  country  1 

Much  as  we  have  loved  you, 

We'll  dry  the  tears  that  we  have  shed  before  I 

Why  should  we  weep  to  sail  in  search  of 

Health,  eh,  Walton  ?  But  many  days  must  pass  before  we  see  those 
clifis  again,  or  behold  that  little  spark  yonder !  And,  meanwhile, 
•may  God  have  us  all  in  His  keeping ! ' 

We  stood  looking  at  the  light — ^for  the  two  beacons  appeared  one 
at  that  distance — and  at  the  foaming  sea  aroimd  us,  upon  whose 
southern  horizon  the  moon  was  shedding  its  soft  white  fires,  and 
hearkening  to  the  piping  of  the  wind  up  aloft,  and  the  strong  per- 
manent hissing  of  the  water  at  the  bows  of  the  yacht,  whilst  the  far- 
off  light  got  gradually  smaller  and  smaller  as  we  edged  away  towards 
the  limit  of  the  sphere  within  which  it  is  visible,  until  it  was  no  more 
than  a  needle's  point  of  brightness,  and  only  apparent  when  the  eye 
was  directed  a  short  distance  from  it.  At  last  it  vanished,  and  there 
was  no  light  at  all  that  way  except  the  stars  twinkling  blandly  upon 
the  water-line. 

'  Gone !  Sir  Mordaunt.  This  is  really  bidding  our  native  land 
good  night.'     And  I  piped  up  : — 

*  Yon  sun  that  sets  upon  the  sea 
We  follow  in  his  flight : 
Farewell  awhile  to  him  and  thee, 
My  native  land,  good  night ! ' 

*  Two  more  lines,  Walton,'  cried  Sir  Mordaunt. 

'  Let  winds  be  shrill,  let  waves  roll  high, 
I  fear  nor  wave  nor  wind !  * 

And  there  we  stop.  ^  Yonder's  our  home,'  he  exclaimed,  pointing 
over  the  bows  of  tiie  schooner  into  the  west.  ^  A  solemn  mystery  to 
head  for  I  What  mighty  mariners  have  vanished  in  its  immensity  I 
Look  at  the  gloomy  desolate  wild  now,  and  think  of  Columbus 
breasting  it  in  a  vessel  that  might  serve  one  of  our  ships  for  a  long 
boat,  steering  by  no  other  illumination  than  the  light  that  never  waa 
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on  sea  or  land.  But  come — let  us  go  down  and  toast  the  '^  Ladj 
Maud  "  in  a  glass  of  soda  and  brandy.  The  old  girl  has  whipped  us 
bravely  down  the  English  Channel,  and  she  deserves  all  the  encourage- 
ment we  can  give  her  by  our  good  wishes.' 

Had  we  been  bound  to  the  West  Indies  with  a  freight  that  re- 
quired despatch,  we  should  have  been  put  into  fine  spirits  by  the 
'  noble  wind  that  blew  us  out  of  the  English  Channel,  for  it  lasted  all 
that  Friday  night  and  the  following  Saturday,  and  by  way  of  favour- 
ing us  to  the  utmost,  veered  to  the  eastward,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
make  the  necessary  southing;  and  for  all  these  hours  the  yacht 
pelted  under  exactly  the  same  canvas  she  had  on  her  when  we  sighted 
the  Lizard  light,  and  we  grew  as  used  to  t)ie  sweeping  roar  of  the 
passing  foam,  and  the  humming  of  taut  shrouds  and  snow-white 
cloths  tearing  at  the  bolt-ropes,  as  passengers  in  steamships  to  the 
throbbing  of  the  engines. 

We  were  rather  siurprised,  when  sitting  down  to  dinner  on  Satur- 
day, to  observe  the  door  that  shut  off  the  sleeping  berths  open,  and 
Norie  emerge.  He  was  yellow  and  haggard,  and  stood  for  some 
moments  holding  on  to  the  door-stanchions,  evidently  too  nervous  to 
let  go  ;  but  presently,  making  a  dash,  he  struck  out  for  the  table, 
reached  it  without  mishap,  and  swung  himself  into  a  chair. 

<  An  unexpected  pleasure,'  exclaimed  Sir  Mordaunt,  looking  at 
him  with  surprise.    '  We  all  thought  you  were  in  bed.' 

'  So  I  was,'  he  answered ;  '  but  I  felt  hungry.  Sir  Mordaunt ;  and 
as  I  consider  the  symptom  a  good  one,  I  was  determined  to  en- 
courage it.' 

And  hungry  he  unquestionably  was.  I  never  saw  any  man  make 
a  laiger  dinner.  But  from  that  moment  he  complained  no  more  of 
sea-sickness. 

Jiady  Brookes,  however,  still  kept  her  cabin,  nor  had  I  set  eyes  on 
her  since  Thursday.  But  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  whilst  Sir 
Mordaunt  and  I  were  smoking  our  pipes  on  the  grating  abaft  the 
wheel,  her  ladyship  suddenly  uprose  through  the  companion,  assisted 
in  the  rear  by  her  maid  Carey,  who  in  turn  was  helped  along  by 
Miss  Tuke.    We  both  ran  up  to  her. 

*Why,  Agnes,  this  is  brave  I  this  is  encouraging!'  cried  Sir 
Mordaunt,  to  whom  it  was  very  evident  his  wife  had  not  unfolded 
her  intention.  *  Walton,  kindly  shove  that  chair  along.  Carey,  go 
and  fetch  a  cushion  for  her  ladyship's  back.  Ada,  my  love,  throw  the 
shawl  over  your  aunt's  knees ; '  and  for  some  moments  all  was  bustle : 
it  was  like  the  arrival  of  a  member  of  royalty  at  a  ball. 

The  invalid  had  chosen  the  right  kind  of  morning  for  her  first 
appearance.  The  strong  wind  had  failed  in  the  morning  watch,  so 
old  Purchase  had  told  us ;  there  had  been  a  calm  for  an  hour ;  then 
a  breeze  had  sprung  up  in  the  north-west,  and  that  was  the  wind  now 
blowing ;  every  stitch  of  canvas  had  been  piled  upon  the  schooner, 
and  she  was  softly  and  quietly  sweeping  over  the  deep  blue  fietthomlesB 
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sea,  like  an  albatross  blown  along  by  its  outstretcI)ed  tremorless 
wings,  gliding  up  and  running  down  the  long  ocean  swell,  the  long 
intervals  between  whose  bright  and  foamless  acclivities  were  too  wide 
to  make  the  regular  motion  inconvenient  or  even  noticeable.  The 
men  were  in  their  Sunday  rig,  lounging  about  the  deck  forward, 
some  of  them  smoking,  some  reading,  some  looking  over  the  side  at 
the  luminous  curve  of  water  which  the  passage  of  the  yacht  arched 
over  from  either  bow,  and  their  smart  clean  dress  prettily  heightened 
the  effect  of  the  exquisitely  white  decks  and  the  beautifUl  heights  of 
gleaming  sail  which  soared  into  a  light  blue  sky,  frosted  in  the  east 
with  minute  spray-like  clouds,  whilst  in  the  west  it  was  an  un- 
tarnished summer  azure.  It  was  surely  a  delightful  picture  to  come 
upon  after  a  three  days'  imprisonment  in  the  cabin,  and  Lady 
Brookes'  face  brightened  as  she  looked  around  her.  Moreover,  she 
was  gratified  by  the  pleasure  her  presence  on  deck  gave  her  husband  ; 
and  this,  and  the  commotion  her  arrival  among  us  created,  put  her 
into  excellent  spirits.  Even  the  mastiffs  seemed  to  suspect  that 
there  was  to  be  no  more  sea-sickness  aboard  the  ^  Lady  Maud,'  and 
breathed  hard,  and  exposed  their  tongues,  and  shoved  about  among 
us,  as  though  in  search  of  some  means  to  unburden  their  minds  of 
those  feelings  for  the  expression  of  which  they  could  find  no  other 
vehicles  than  their  tails. 

Whilst  we  stood  talking,  some  men  came  aft  to  spread  the 
awning ;  and  whilst  this  was  doing,  Purchase  threw  a  red  ensign  over 
the  quarter-deck  capstan. 

*  For  Divine  service,  my  dear,'  said  Sir  Mordaimt,  answering  the 
question  in  his  wife's  face. 

This  was  as  it  should  be ;  and  presently  the  whole  ship's  company 
eame  aft,  and  gathered  around  the  capstan.  It  was  a  pretty  sight. 
First,  the  men  in  a  crowd  upon  the  white  deck,  all  very  clean  and 
smart  in  their  tidy  dress,  standing  bareheaded  and  for  the  most  part 
in  reverential  postures ;  then  the  bright  coloiu:  of  the  ensign,  with 
Sir  Mordaimt's  fine,  tall,  long-bearded  figure  inclined  over  a  great 
Church  Service ;  and  to  the  right  of  him  Ada  Tuke's  pretty  face  and 
amber  hair,  crowned  by  a  little  hat  and  a  long  dark  feather,  thrown 
up  by  and  finely  contrasting  the  knot  of  rough  sailors'  countenances 
behind  her ;  and,  in  another  place,  Carey,  the  maid,  between  the 
elbows  of  two  seamen ;  and  just  behind  her  the  cook,  with  his  one 
eye  turning  about  in  his  sour  face,  and  Purchase  varying  his  devo- 
tional aspect  by  an  occasional  professional  squint  up  aloft. 

All  the  incidents  of  a  man's  progress  to  a  great  misfortune  take  a 
strange,  pathetic  significance  after  the  trouble  has  happened,  and  he 
looks  back  and  thinks  of  what  went  before.  He  then  nnds  how  full 
of  meaning  some  things  were  which,  at  the  time,  went  past  as  the 
veriest  commonplaces.  This  was  our  first  Sunday  at  sea ;  and  our 
gathering  together  to  worship  God  knits  all  those  people  to  me,  so  to 
qieak,  in  a  manner  that  makes  that  picture  moving  to  recur  to, 
though  at  the  time  I  never  could  have  bdieved  the  memory  of  it 
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would  affect  me  as  it  does.  I  have  but  to  put  down  my  pen  and  close 
my  eyes,  and  I  see  all  those  men,  and  Sir  Mordaunt  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  his  wife  (the  only  one  among  us  seated),  with  her  gaze 
fixed  upon  the  Prayer-book  in  her  lap ;  and  more  than  that,  I  see  the 
great  ocean  stretching  into  the  sky  all  around  us,  and  have  before 
me  the  very  aspect  of  the  heavens  in  the  south,  and  the  leagues  of 
flashing  sunlight  in  the  water.  In  thinking  of  it  I  feel  like  a  child 
looking  at  a  picture  in  a  soap-bubble.  The  whole  scene  moves,  and 
is  fidl  of  exquisite  colour.  It  is  close  to  me ;  I  am  wondering  at  the 
brilliance  and  the  life  of  it  I 

And  now  it  is  gone  I    And  so  shadow-like  becomes  the  yacht  and 
her  little  company  of  men  and  women,  nay,  and  those  very  waves 

That  o'er  th*  interminable  ocean  wreathe 
Their  crispM  smiles, 

so  unreal  as  a  part  of  the  vanished  experience,  that  I  seem  to  be  as 
one  who  has  acted  with  phantoms  and  taken  part  in  a  performance 
whose  £Etbric  was  a  dream. 


Chapter  VI. 

Fbiday,  June  so  and  so;  eight  days  out;  long,  about  15®  W.,  lat. 
about  39®  N.,  which  is  near  enough,  as  I  have  no  other  log-book  than 
my  memory  to  go  by. 

I  awoke  early,  and  finding  the  cabin  close  and  the  sky  shining 
like  blue  silver  through  the  port-hole,  I  bundled  on  my  clothes  and 
went  on  deck.  It  was  a  little  after  six ;  the  sea  was  smooth  and 
flecked  with  foam ;  what  wind  there  was  was  abeam,  and  the  yacht 
was  heading  south-west  imder  a  crowd  of  canvas.  The  watch  on  deck 
were  washing  down,  and  the  sunshine  flashed  in  the  glass-clear  water 
which  they  sent  gushing  from  the  buckets,  whilst  they  swabbed  and 
scrubbed,  with  their  trousers  turned  above  their  stout  white  calves, 
and  made  the  schooner  as  busy  as  a  hive  with  their  movements* 

Purchase  was  in  charge,  and  seeing  him  standing  near  the  bin- 
nacle, ^  taking  in '  the  yacht  with  his  hands  behind  him  and  his  legs 
apart,  I  went  up  to  him  and  said  good-morning. 

*  Another  fine  day,  captain.  The  wieather  has  favoured  us  won- 
derfully so  far.' 

'  It  has  that,  Mr.  Walton,  sir,'  he  answered,  giving  me  a  rather 
wandering  look,  and  with  an  expression  of  suppressed  mirth  that 
might  well  be  described  as  a  smile  rolled  up  in  his  face,  though  no 
words  could  convey  the  hilarity  among  the  wrinkles  and  the  mixed 
suggestions  of  his  brown  and  purple  countenance.  ^  Oncommonly 
fine  weather  we've  had,  and  no  mistake  ;  and  I  don't  know  that  I'm 
a  man  as  can  ever  get  too  much  of  it,'  be  added,  with  an  effort  to 
recover  his  gravity,  and  lifting  his  eyes — which  resembled  faintly 
illuminated  cairngorms  twinkling  in  the  deep  caverns  under  his 
taowBr^rAxi  the  heavens. 
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I  stood  to  leeward  of  him,  and  a  pufF  of  wind  breezing  my  way 
made  my  first  suspicion  certainty.  The  aroma  of  rum,  or  some 
equally  strong  spirit,  was  a  most  decided  flavour  in  the  air.  *Hang 
me  if  I  believe  that  complexion  of  his  is  weather,'  thought  I,  twist- 
ing a  glance  at  his  red  nose  and  fiery  cheek-bones ;  ^  and  Lady 
Brookes  may  have  keener  eyes  than  her  husband.'  However,  I  had 
never  smelt  drink  upon  him  before,  and  so  I  was  not  at  all  disposed 
to  take  notice  of  his  present  condition,  that  was  in  no  sense  pro- 
nounced, and  that  might  be  very  well  due  to  a  dram  taken  on  an 
empty  stomach. 

*  Yes,'  he  continued,  bringing  his  eyes  from  the  sky,  and  with  the- 
humorous  expression  breaking  out  among  the  mahogany  wrinkles 
again,  ^  fine  weather  is  always  sootable  to  my  feelings.  If  I  had  my 
way,  breezes  after  this  here  pattern  should  be  the  prevailing  winds, 
and  the  sea  would  never  be  rougher  than  what  you  see  it  now.  But 
mind  I '  said  he,  with  the  insistance  of  a  man  who  is  resolved  that 
you  shall  khow  he  understands  his  own  meaning,  *  I'm  not  going  to 
say  that  all  sailors  are  like  me  in  this  here  fancy  for  smooth  water 
and  six-knot  breezes.  Some  likes  pickles  strong,  and  some  likes  'em 
mild.  I  likes  'em  mild,  and  the  same  here  with  cheese.  Some 
sailor  men  don't  object  to  gjiles  o'  wind,  providing  they  blow  the 
right  way ;  and  some  prefer  the  draughts  of  air  such  as  they  tell  me 
ye  get  down  in  the  latitood  of  Captain  Cook's  islands,  where  ye  a'most 
forget  the  names  of  the  running  gear  for  the  want  of  using  it.  Now, 
Thomas ! '  he  suddenly  bawled,  ^  mind  where  you  chuck  that  water  t 
Shut  the  skylight,  one  of  you.  Steady  as  she  goes,  William,'  turning 
to  the  man  at  the  wheel.     *  How's  her  head,  William  ? ' 

The  fellow  gave  the  course ;  but  I  noticed  that  he  bit  his  under 
lip  and  looked  astern,  holding  the  little  wheel  with  one  hand.  The 
truth  is,  the  joke  lay  not  so  much  in  the  dash  of  drink  that  made  the 
old  fellow's  face  laughable  to  look  at  and  his  deep  salt  voice  divert- 
ing to  hear,  but  in  the  coUier-like  mannerism  it  forced  out  of  him. 
His  dress  only  travestied  him.  What  he  wanted  was  a  musty  old 
beaver,  and  a  long  coat,  and.  a  red  shawl  round  his  throat,  and  a 
framework  of  grimy  decks  and  a  surface  of  patched  cloths  stretched 
upon  yards  made  for  other  vessels.  Yet  I  am  bound  to  say  he  knew 
navigation, — enough,  at  least,  to  enable  him  to  point  his  sextant  and 
prick  some  kind  of  course.  The  first  day  he  came  on  deck  ^  to  shoot 
the  sun '  I  thought  he  only  exhibited  the  instrument  to  bamboozle. 
Sir  Mordaunt,  and  that  he  had  no  other  notion  of  finding  his  way  to 
the  West  Indies  than  by  dead-reckoning,  which  latter  I  suspected, 
from  the  care  he  took  to  keep  the  log  going.  Bat  I  was  undeceived 
when  he  simg  out, '  Strike  eight  bells,'  though  I  had  like  to  burst 
with  laughter  when  I  saw  him  bobbing  after  the  sun,  staggering 
about  the  deck,  with  the  sextant  to  l^is  eye,  as  though  someone  had 
given  him  a  blow,  and  he  was  trying  to  reduce  the  swelling  by  a  cold 
application. 

*  Isn't  that  a  ship  yonder  ? '  I  said,  pointing  over  the'  bow,  haviBi^ 
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suddenly  caught  sight  of  a  speck  of  gleamlDg  white  against  the  sky 
where  the  vague  horizon  met  it. 

He  bobbed  and  sheltered  his  eyes,  and  after  cleansing  them 
several  times  by  means  of  wedging  his  knuckles  into  the  hollows  in 
which  they  lay  buried,  exclaimed,  *Ay,  it's  a  sail;'  and,  so  saying, 
went  for  the  glass.  He  was  a  long  while  bothering  over  the  focus, 
and  when  at  k^t  he  adjusted  the  tubes  to  his  vision,  he  was  unable 
to  hit  the  object,  repeatedly  dropping  the  glass  and  looking  for  the 
sail,  with  one  eye  closed. 

*  Give  me  the  glass,  csfptain,'  I  exclaimed,  impatiently,  for  I  was 
beginning  to  think  the  nfan  more  muddled  than  I  had  at  first  sus- 
pected, and  noticed  with  annoyance  the  amused  glances  which  the 
fellows  who  were  cleaning  the  decks  cast  at  him ;  for  it  did  not  at  all 
please  me  that  a  matf  holding  the  responsible  position  that  Purchase 
filled  should  jeopardise  the  discipline  of  the  vessel  by  making  him- 
self ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  crew.  I  took  the  glass,  but  was 
a^Eraid  to  look  the  old  fool  in  the  face  for  fear  of  laughing ;  I  there- 
fore quitted  that  side  of  the  deck.  There  was  not  much  to  see.  The 
vessel  ahead  was  on  a  line  with  our  bowsprit  end,  and  only  her 
highest  canvas  was  visible.  The  sunshine,  however,  poured  full  on 
the  stranger,  and  made  what  was  shown  of  her  very  clear  and  sharp 
against  the  sky,  whereby  I  perceived  that  she  was  a  square-rigged 
vessel,  but  whether  barque  or  ship  or  brig  I  could  not  tell. 

I  went  below  for  a  cold  bath  ;  and  when  I  came  on  deck  again  at 
•eight  o'clock,  Purchase's  watch  was  up,  and  he  had  gone  to  his  cabin. 
Nobody  belonging  aft  excepting  myself  had  turned  out,  and  as  all 
the  crew  were  getting  their  breakfast,  the  only  persons  on  deck  were 
Tripshore  and  the  man  who  steered.  The  mate  touched  his  hat  to 
me,  and  not  knowing  I  had  been  on  deck  before,  pointed  out  the 
vessel  ahead,  which,  greatly  to  my  surprise  when  I  perceived  that  she 
was  going  our  way,  had  risen  considerably  whilst  I  was  below. 

*  Yonder  should  be  either  a  very  slow  boat,  Mr.  Tripshore,'  said  I, 
*  or  else  the  *'  Lady  Maud  "  is  sneaking  along  much  faster  than  she 
appears  to  be  going.' 

*  There's  no  weight  in  the  wind,  sir,  pretty  as  it  is,'  answered 
Tripshore ;  ^  and  that  chap  ahead,  I  dare  say  now,  is  loaded  down  to 
his  chain-plate  bolts ;  whilst,  if  you  look  aroimd  you,  you'll  see  there's 
nothing  to  stop  the  ^'Lady  Maud" — ^the  sea  like  silk,  the  draught 
steady  enough  to  keep  everything  pulling,  and  a  squaresail  on  her 
light  and  big  enough  to  blow  her  along  in  a  calm.' 

This  was  true.  I  ogled  the  stranger  again,  and  judged  from  the 
hoist  of  her  topsails,  which  were  just  visible,  that  she  was  a  large 
Indian  or  Australian  ship.  I  put  the  glass  down,  and  asked  Tripshore 
if  the  skipper  was  below. 

*  Yes,  sir ;  he  went  below  when  I  relieved  him  at  eight  bells.' 
'He  must  have  knocked  about  a  great  deal  in  the  sun  in  his 

youth/  said  I,  gravely,  watching  Tripshore's  fieuse.    '  It's  not  to  be 
that  1^  11006  joaught  the  colour  it  wears  in  the  North  Sea.* 
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He  laughed,  but  made  no  answer. 

'  Sir  Mordaunt,'  I  continued,  '  says  his  complexion  is  owing  to 
weather.     WTiat  do  you  think,  Mr.  Tripshore  ? ' 

'  It's  not  my  place  to  take  notice  of  things  which  don't  concern 
me,  sir,'  he  answered;  but  so  significantly  as  to  make  me  see  he 
followed  my  drift. 

*  Why,  perhaps  not  if  the  things  i/yrCi  concern  you.  But  if  you 
happen  to  be  a  passenger  aboard  a  vessel,  her  captain's  character  and 
skill  and  habits  ought  to  interest  you,  I  should  say,  Mr.  Tripshore, 
seeing  that  your  life  is  in  his  hands,  and  that  it  entirely  depends 
upon  him  whether  you  shall  be  drowned  or  not.' 

*  That's  right  enough,  sir,'  said  he.  *  The  captain  of  a  vessel  ought 
to  be  a  man  of  first-rate  character,  and  I  don't  know  but  that  the 
people  who  are  along  with  him  haven't  a  right  to  watch  his  character, 
and  notice  when  it's  shipshape  and  when  it  isn't.' 

This  was  all  the  justification  I  needed  for  having  spoken  to  him 
about  Purchase.  For  though  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  say  nothing 
about  having  noticed  the  old  man  the  worse  for  liquor,  I  was 
bothered,  if  I  had  not  been  surprised,  by  the  discovery,  and  hoped, 
by  speaking  to  Tripshore,  that  he  would  hint  to  Purchase  I  had 
spoken  as  if  I  suspected  an  intemperate  habit  in  him,  for  that  might 
frighten  him,  and  hold  him  away  from  the  bottle.  Perhaps  as  a  man 
who  knew  something  about  the  sea  I  found  a  significance  in  the 
incident  that  would  have  escaped  a  landsman.  The  perils  of  the 
deep  are  numerous  and  dreadful  enough,  but  there  are  none  worse 
than  a  drunken  captain.  It  was  enough  to  think  of  our  sleeping 
below,  and  the  schooner  in  charge  of  a  man  thick  with  rum,  and 
blinking  in^  the  eyes  of  a  squall,  to  make  me  anxious,  and  determined 
to  watch  him.  But,  as  I  before  said,  I  would  take  no  further  notice 
of  what  I  had  observed,  beyond  talking  to  Tripshore,  so  that  he 
might  advise  Purchase  to  be  on  his  guard,  that  is,  if  they  were 
friendly,  which  it  was  out  of  my  power  to  inform  myself  upon,  as 
they  were  rarely  on  deck  together  for  any  length  of  time,  and  what 
passed  below  was  hidden  from  me. 

Norie  arrived  from  the  cabin  shortly  before  breakfast,  but  I  did 
not  meet  the  others  before  the  meal  was  on  the  table.  Who  had 
given  orders  for  the  provisioning  of  the  *  Lady  Maud '  I  never  knew. 
I  doubt  if  it  were  Sir  Mordaunt,  for  the  foresight  could  only  have 
been  shown  by  an  old  and  experienced  sea-caterer.  Considering  that 
our  live  stock  consisted  only  of  poultry,  I  have  often  wondered  how 
the  cook  managed  to  stock  the  table  so  sumptuously,  though  at  the 
time  I  took  what  came  without  speculation.  Our  breakfasts  in  par- 
ticular were  always  remarkable  for  plenty  and  variety.  On  a  fine 
day  like  this,  when  the  sunshine  lay  upon  the  open  skylight,  and  the 
dra^vn  ciutains  softened  the  light,  and  firesh  currents  of  air  breezed 
down  through  the  windsail  with  force  enough  at  times  to  keep  the 
leaves  of  the  plants  and  flowers  trembling,  no  prettier  scene  coidd  be 
imagined  than  the  <  Lady  Maud's '  cabin.    Nothing  but  the  motioa  o€ 
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the  .vessel  could  have  persuaded  you  that  you  were  not  in  some  low- 
ceiled,  richly-furnished  apartment  ashore,  that  is,  after  finding  a 
fictitious  raiaon-d^iire  for  the  solid  miainmast  that  pierced  the  two 
decks,  and  attributing  the  radiant  stand  of  arms  against  the  bulk- 
head to  some  capricious  decorative  &ncy. 

^ There  is  a  small  excitement  ahead  of  us,'  said  I,  as  we  seated 
ourselves  at  table ;  ^  a  large  full-rigged  ship  that  we  are  overhauling  in 
fine  style.    If  this  light  wind  holds,  we  shall  be  well  up  to  her  by  noon.' 

^  I  hope,  Mordaunt,  you  will  give  orders  to  Purchase  not  to  go 
near  her,'  said  Lady  Brookes. 

*  No,  no ;  well  keep  to  windward  of  her,  eh,  Walton  ? '  exclaimed 
Sir  Moidaunt. 

'  Will  that  be  a  safe  place^  Mr,  Walton  ? '  her  ladyship  wanted  to 
know. 

^  As  safe  as  if  she  were  out  of  sight,'  I  answered.  '  But,  Lady 
Brookes,  you  mustn't  pretend  to  be  nervous  now.  You  have  beaten 
the  worst  part  of  the  sea,  and  after  such  an  exploit  you  should  have 
the  nerve  to  face  even  a  fire.' 

*  Well  said  1 '  cried  Sir  Mordaunt.  *  And  let  me  tell  you  that 
this  same  sea  is  behaving  to  you  as  a  generous  enemy  should.  Norie> 
do  you  know  of  any  drug  that  could  work  the  change  I  see  in  my 
wife's  hjce  ?  Believe  me,  for  brilliant  eyes  the  ocean  breeze  is  better 
than  belladonna ;  and  for  beautiful  complexions,  what  is  sarsaparilla 
compared  with  salt  oxygen  ? ' 

*  Salt  oxygen  1 '  echoed  Norie. 

It  was  evident  that  Lady  Brookes  did  not  the  less  relish  her 
husband's  references  t6  herself  because  she  looked  as  though  she  were 
deaf. 

*  What  do  you  think  of  salt  oxygen.  Miss  Tuke,  for  a  new  medical 
tefrm  ? '  exclaimed  Norie,  with  the  admiration  in  his  face  that  was  a 
standing  part  of  it  whenever  he  turned  it  upon  Miss  Tuke. 

^  If  it's  unintelligible^  it  should  stdt  the  doctors,'  she  answered. 

'  Are  you  keeping  an  account  of  this  voyage,  Walton  ? '  sung  out 
Sir  Monlaunt.  *  Logging  it,  as  you  nauticos  say  ? ' 
:  ^Why,  no;  nothing  has  happened  to  make  a  beginning  with. 
No  use  putting  down  latitude  and  longitude,  and  state  of  the 
weather  ardy*  Let  a  whale  run  into  us,  or  let  Purchase  fall  over- 
board and  vanish  in  the  hold  of  a  shark,  and  I'll  fire  away.' 

'  At  that  rate,  I  hope  you'll  find  no  occasion  to  write  at  all,  Fm 
sure,^  quoth  her  ladyship. 

'  If  ever  I  should  attempt  to  tell  the  story  of  this  cruise,'  said  I, 
^the  yam  will  consist  merely  of  loggings.  There'd  be  no  story. 
Fd  tell  the  truth,  and-  that's  all ;  enlarge,  but  not  imaginatively, 
upon  the  "observations,"  which  you  know  make  a  part  of  every 
log-book.' 

<  The  best  sea^beoks  are  of  that  pattern,'  said  Sir  Mordaunt. 
*  What  are  «  Tom  Oingle,"  and  «  The  Midge,"  and  Dana's  fine  book, 
and  Haanaxk  Melville's,  but  logs^mplified  jottings?    Your  pro- 
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fession  has  never  produced  a  finer  writer  than  Michael  Scott, 
Walton.  There  is  more  beautifhl  poetry  in  ,one  page  of  Michael 
Scott's  sea  descriptions  than  in  all  the  "Islands"  and  ** Corsairs'* 
and  ^^  Shipwrecks  "  put  together.  But  then  you  must  hrvow  the  sea 
to  enjoy  him,  whereas  you  can  relish  Cooper  and  Marryat  without 
ever  having  been  further  than  Gravesend ;  and  that,  I  suppose,  is 
the  reason  why  they  are  more  popular  than  the  other — though  they 
have  not  a  tithe  of  his  genius.' 

*  Why  don't  yov,  keep  a  record  of  this  voyage,  Miss  Tuke  ?  '  said 
Norie,  rather  languishingly.  *  Our  friend  Walton,  I  dare  say,  would 
furnish  you  with  the  sea-terms,  and  I  should  very  much  enjoy  read- 
ing your  descriptions  of  us  all.' 

'  Would  you  ? '  said  she,  with  a  cold  smile  in  her  eyes  that  made 
the  apparently  naive  question  a  mighty  malicious  thing  to  my  ear^ 
though  Norie  took  it  as  Peter  Bell  took  the  primrose. 

Lady  Brookes  laughed.  Miss  Ada  was  so  much  brighter  and 
cleverer  than  the  man  who  addressed  her,  that  no  wonian  could  have 
watched  the  two  faces  without  being  pleased. 

^Ah,  I  would,  indeed,'  said  None.  ^Sir  Mordaunt,  pray  beg 
your  niece  to  keep  a  journal  of  our  travels,  and  111  tell  you  what 
I'll  do.  If  we  have  time  for  a  run  ashore  when  we  get  to  Jamaica^ 
111  botanise  and  philosophise,  and  make  out  a  learned'  chapter  about 
the  nightr-hawk,  and  the  tern,  and  the  pelican,  and  the  hawk-billed 
turtle,  and  the  lignum  vitse,  and  the  brasilletto,  and  the  wild  cin- 
namon  ' 

'Ay,  and  the  green  cabbage,  and  the  pearly  onion,  and  the  land-> 
crab,  and  the  floury  yam,'  said  Sir  Mordaunt,  laughing.  ^If  my 
niece  is  to  write  a  book,  she  must  get  her  interest  out  of  the  sea.  If 
we  touch  anywhere,  it  will  be  to  fill  our  tanks,  not  to  philosophise, 
nor  to  yellow-feverise  either,  Norie.  Besides,  man,  how  long  do  you 
suppose  we  mean  to  be  away?  This  is  not  a  voyage  round  the 
world.' 

'  And  the  time  flies,'  said  I.  '  Eight  days  out  already  I  and  it 
seems  but  yesterday  that  we  were  bowling  down  the  English  Channel. 
W^hen  and  where,  I  wonder,  does  your  skipper  mean  to  strike  the 
north-east  trades  ? ' 

*  Where  do  they  begin  ? '  asked  Miss  Tuke. 

'  About  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  further  south  than  where  we 
now  are,'  I  answered. 

'Do  you  think  your  skipper  knows  anything  about  those  winds  ?  * 
asked  Norie  jokingly. 

But  Sir  Mordaunt  resented  this  in  his  mild-mannered' way^  not 
only  because  he  had  great  confidence  iir  his  captain,  but  because  he 
did  not  like  any  doubt  to  be  cast  upon  the  fellow's  oapaciiy  in  the 
presence  of  Lady  Brookes.    So  at  least  I  read  it. 

*  You  ought  to  know,  Norie — but  you  do  know,  for  I  remember 
telling  you — that  Purchase  has  been  to  sea  ever  since  he  was  a  boy, 
and  has  sailed  as  man  or  as  master  in  all  sorts  of  Tesaels,  in  jdl  sortftv. 
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of  seas,  and  in  all  sorts  of  weather.  Yofa,^  Walton,  should  be  able 
to  assure  our  Mend  that  so  old  a  sailor  as  Purchase  must  know  the 
winds  as  well  as  he  knows  his  two  hands.' 

^  Say  what  you  please,  Mordaunt,  about  him,'  exclaimed  Lady 
Mordaunt,  unexpect^y,  ^  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  he  drinks.' 

*  Nonsense,  Agnes !  Why  should  you  believe  such  a  thing !  Have 
you  ever  seen  him  drunk  ? ' 

*  Well,  if  he  doesn't  drink  now,  the  time  is  not  long  past  when  he 
did  drink :  of  that  I  am  sure,'  said  she,  emphatically.  ^  M  r. 
Walton — ^nay,  I'll  ask  t/ou,  Mr.  Norie — did  you  ever  see  such  little 
watery ' 

*  Groggy  ? '  suggested  Norie. 

*  I  say  such  little  watery  ^imy  eyes,  in  the  face  of  a  man  who  has 
been  sober  all  his  life  ? ' 

*  Never,'  answered  Norie,  anxious  after  his  correction  to  make 
amends  by  agreeing  warmly. 

*  You  'muBt  clear  your  mind,  Agnes,  of  this  melancholy  prejudice 
against  an  excellent  old  seaman,'  said  Sir  Mordaunt,  after  bestowing 
a  look  of  reproach  on  Norie.  *  Walton  will  tell  you  that  the  weather 
produces  effects  upon  the  face  which  might  easily  pass  for  symptoms 
of  drink.' 

^  Ay,'  thought  I,  '  but  the  weather  doesn't  make  a  man's  breath 
smell  of  rum ; '  but  I  held  my  peace.  The  subject  was  dropped  by 
Lady  Brookes  rising,  and  presently  we  were  all  on  deck. 

I  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  ship,  and  observed  that  her  courses 
were  now  visible,  and,  as  I  might  tell  by  an  attentive  examination  of 
her  through  the  telescope,  a  fiagment  of  her -hull.     She  resembled  a 
small  moon  poised  upon  the  blue  horizontal  line,  shining  as  blandly 
as  if  the  canvas  had  been  self-luminous.     The  light  breeze  still  held, 
^  and  the   schooner  was   slipping  through   the   water   very   nimbly. 
Lideed,  shortly  after  we  arrived  on  deck  the  log  was  hove,  and  the 
speed  made  out  to  be  five  knots,  which  I  thought  remarkable,  con- 
sidering the  lightness  of  the  air.     ITie  lofty  rig,  however,  of  the 
*  Lady  Maud  '  greatly  helped  her  in  light  breezes.     She  carried  no 
spinnaker,  but  instead  a  squaresail  that  was  made  of  very  fine  canvas, 
light  as  duck,  and  that  was  set  from  the  deck  ;  and  I  have  seen  it  full 
and  round,  and  the  schooner  breaking  the  brass-like  waters  into  rip- 
ples, and  churning  up  a  wake  under  the  pulling  of  it,  when  the  other 
canvas  has  himg  up  and  down  without  a  stir.    We  had  that  sail  set 
now,  and  every  other  cloth  besides,  including  a  fore-topmast  stud- 
ding-sail that  overhung  the  water  and  shone  in  it  like  a  shallow 
bottom  of  silver  sand  ;  and  every  sail  being  as  white  as  milk,  and  the 
sunshine  white  too,  the  appearance  of  the  stately  gleaming  heights, 
fiilently  doing  their  work,  was  exceedingly  beautiful. 

We  gathered  together  under  the  awning,  for  the  sun  was  very 
fierce,  but  after  a  while  Miss  Tuke  went  below,  and  began  to  play 
and  sing.  She  had  no  '  touch,'  as  it  is  called,  but  her  voice  was 
pretty,  and  as  she  always  chose  words  set  to  real  times,  I  was  fond  of 
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listening  to  her.  And  so  the  morning  crept  by  until  old  Purchase 
came  on  deck  just  before  noon  to  hunt  after  the  sun,  having  appa- 
rently slept  off  the  effects  of  the  dram  he  had  swallowed  in  the 
morning  watch. 

By  this  time  we  had  overhauled  the  ship  to  within  a  couple  of 
miles,  and  there  she  lay,  steady  as  a  cloud,  about  two  points  on  our 
lee  bow.  I  had  not  been  giving  her  much  attention  for  some  time, 
owing  to  a  very  lively  novel  I  had  taken  from  a  pile  of  volumes  upon 
the  skylight ;  but  being  disturbed  by  old  Purchase's  sprawling  search 
for  the  sun,  I  looked  up  and  noticed  how  near  the  ship  was,  and  soi, 
putting  down  the  book,  I  took  the  glass  and  examined  her. 

She  was  a  long,  frigates-built  merchantman,  with  painted  ports. 
Her  square  yards  and  short  royal  mastheads  made  her  look  very  hand- 
some aloft*  She  had  a  long  poop  and  top-gallant  forecastle,  and  big 
cabin  windows  which  caught  the  sunshine  and  flashed  streams  of  light 
in  the  still  blue  water  under  her.  Her  sails  were  beautifully  cut,  her 
large  channels  gave  the  standing  rigging  a  wide  spread ;  and,  deep  as 
she  was,  yet  I  could  just  catch  the  greenish  gleam  of  her  copper  a 
trifle  below  the  sparkling  blue  surface  over  which  she  was  faintly 
moving.  I  noticed  with  some  wonder  that  she  had  a  number  of  flags 
hanging  along  her  awning,  in  such  a  way  as  to  hide  all  that  part  of 
the  deck  save  the  taffrail.  This  gave  her  an  uncommonly  gay  ap- 
pearance. The  flags  were  of  all  colours,  and  the  contrast  of  them 
with  the  white  awning  and  the  black  and  white  sides  of  the  ship  was 
very  striking. 

On  a  sudden  I  caught  sight  of  her  name,  painted  in  large  cha- 
racters on  her  stern. 

*'  Sir  Mordaunt ! '  I  exclaimed,  looking  around,  *  I  recognise  an 
old  friend  yonder.  Ten  years  ago  I  was  second  mate  of  that  ship. 
She's  the  "  Dido,"  and  bound,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales.' 

^  Very  curious,  indeed  I '  he  exclaimed,  coming  over  to  me  and 
taking  the  glass.  ^  It  only  proves  what  a  little  world  this  is— even  at 
sea.'  He  ogled  the  ship.  '  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  those  flags  ? 
It  isn't  the  Queen's  birthday,  is  it  ?  Are  they  having  a  ball  aboard 
of  her?' 

*  There's  a  jollification  of  some  kind  going  on,'  said  I.  '  Can  you 
make  out  any  of  her  people  ? ' 

^  I  see  some  figures  at  the  taffrail.' 

'  Let  us  signaJise  her,'  said  I. 

'  To  be  sure  I '  he  exclaimed.  '  Here,  Purchase,'  he  called, '  signal 
that  vessel,  will  you  ? ' 

The  old  fellow  had  ^  made  eight  bells '  some  time  before.    He  put . 
down  his  sextant,  rolled  aft,  and  hoisted  the  ensign.     Miss  Tuke  now 
joined  us,  and  we  stood  watching.    Presently  a  spot  of  red  glin^ 
mered  at  the  ship's  stem,  it  iK)ared,  and  the  red  ensign  languidly 
fluttered  at  the  peak. 

'  Hush  I '  cried  Miss  Tuke ;  *  don't  you  hear  the  sound  of  music  V 
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I  listened  a  moment. 

*  Plainly  enough,'  said  I.     *  What  on  earth  are  they  about  ?  ' 
The  strains  of  a  band  of  instruments  wei*e  distinctly  audible, 

though  what  wind  there  was  blew  athwart  us  and  towards  the  ship. 

*  Can't  you  ask  them  by  flags  what  they  are  doing  ?  '  said  Miss 
Tuke. 

'Quite  easily;  but  we  shall  be  within  hail  presently,  and  that 
will  save  us  the  bother  of  spelling  over  the  signal-book,'  I  answered. 
'  How  strange  to  light  upon  the  old  hooker  all  these  leagues  down 
here  1  * 

And  I  fell  a^musing,  thinking  of  the  months  I  had  passed  in  her, 
the  watches  I  had  kept  on  her  poop,  the  old  crew  whose  faces  and 
names  I  could  distinctly  recall,  and  the  incidents  of  the  voyage.  I 
own  my  heart  warmed  up  at  the  sight  of  that  ship.  I  was  proud  to 
be  able  to  point  to  her,  and  say  that  over  and  over  again  I  had  had 
charge  of  her  in  the  long  watches,  for  she  looked,  as  I  have  said,  a 
beautiful  object  upon  the  blue  of  the  deep  sea.  Indeed,  there  was 
no  handsomer  vessel  of  her  kind  afloat.  But  it  was  not  only  her 
appearance  that  kindled  me ;  the  present  seemed  a  mere  dream  when 
I  looked  at  her,  and  nothing  real  but  the  life  I  had  passed  aboard 
of  her.  Any  sailor  will  understand  my  feelings.  Jack's  love  of  a 
ship  in  which  he  has  sailed  and  been  well  treated  is  a  genuine  senti- 
ment. I  knew  every  plank,  every  rope,  I  might  say  every  nail,  in 
that  fabric. 

Looking  round,  I  caught  Miss  Tuke's  eyes  full  upon  me. 

*  I  dare  say  you  would  rather  be  in  her  than  here,'  says  she. 

*My  dear  child,'  exclaimed  Sir  Mordaunt,  'you  should  hear 
Walton  talk  of  his  blankets  having  been  stolen ' 

*  Not  in  Aer,'  I  interrupted.  *  No,  I  was  very  comfortable  in  that 
boat.  But  don^t  you  believe.  Miss  Tuke,  that  I  wouldn't  rather  be 
where  I  am.  I  think  of  her  as  a  man  might  of  an  old  sweetheart. 
The  sight  of  her  makes  him  pensive ;  but  does  that  mean  that  he  is 
sorry  they  didn't  stick  to  each  other  ?  ' 

'  One  always  returns  to  one's  first  love,'  said  she,  laughing. 

'  So  this  meeting  proves,'  said  I.  '  Sir  Mordaunt,  you  must  lay 
me  alongside — ^not  to  board  her,  but  to  talk.  Perhaps  I  know  her 
skipper ;  and,  besides,  we  can  hear  the  music,  and  if  Lady  Brookes 
won't  object,  we  might  tiun  to  and  shake  a  foot  to  it,  to  keep  the 
people  yonder  company.  But  I  should  like  to  know  the  meaning  of 
that  jollification.  Cheerfulness  is  rather  uncommon  in  a  ship  a  few 
days  out  from  home.' 

But  we  were  drawing  closer  and  closer  all  the  time  we  were  chat- 
ting about  her,  and  before  the  tiffin  bell  called  us  below  we  were  near 
enough  to  discern  with  the  naked  eye  the  people  who  came  and  went 
at  her  taffrail.  The  wind,  however,  was  almost  entirely  gone — the 
fierce  sun  seemed  to  have  dried  it  up — and  the  sea  was  beginning  to 
look  like  molten  glass,  through  which  the  ocean  swell  ran  languidly 
into  the  west*    As  we  sat  at  lunch  we  could  hear  the  music  aboard 
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the  ship  quite  distinctly  through  the  open  scuttles  and  skylights. 
Listening  to  it  made  it  hard  for  us  to  realise  that  we  were  hundreds 
of  miles  away  from  the  nearest  point  of  land,  and  nothing  in  sight 
but  that  ship  and  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  The  music  made  it 
seem  as  though  we  were  in  harbour,  and  that  by  going  on  deck  we 
should  see  piers  and  cliffs  and  people  walking  about. 

'  Perhaps  they  have  a  great  man  on  board,'  surmised  the  baronet ; 
•  and  this  may  be  his  birthday.' 

*  Maybe  a  governor.  A  governor  becomes  a  great  man  the  moment 
he  quits  London,'  said  I. 

*  I  wish  this  yacht  were  a  steamer,'  said  Lady  Brookes  pettishly — 
having  been  looking  for  some  moments  through  the  skylights  at  the 
sails,  which  were  faintly  stirred  by  the  swell — with  an  expression  of 
lassitude  in  her  face. 

*Why,  Agnes,  I  would  have  hired  a  steamer,  my  love,  had  not 
the  whole  summer  been  before  us,'  answered  Sir  Mordaunt.  ^But 
you  would  not  have  been  so  comfortable.  The  smell  of  the  engine- 
room  is  always  about.  On  such  a  day  as  this  it  would  be  exceedingly 
unpleasant ;  and  the  throbbing  and  champing  of  the  engines  is  very 
harassing  in  a  small  vessel.' 

'  That  is  so,  indeed,'  said  I,  backing  my  friend  as  usual  in  these 
encounters.  ^  Steam  is  all  very  well  for  despatch,  but  when  you  are 
not  in  a  hurry  you  must  choose  a  sailing  vessel.  You  enjoy  expecta- 
tions in  a  sailing  ship  which  steam  defrauds  you  of.  How  wUl  the 
wind  blow  ?  Will  this  calm  last  ?  When  a  breeze  springs  up  will  it 
be  foul  or  fair  ?  In  a  steamer  you  don't  think  of  these  things.  You 
plod  on  like  a  pack-man.  The  fine  old  traditions,  the  seamanship, 
the  beating  to  windward,  the  reefing  down,  the  lying-to,  the  running 
or  scudding^  are  all  blown  away  by  steam.  Jack  has  chucked  his 
tarpaulin  overboard,  blacked  his  face,  and  gone  with  a  shovel  into 
the  bunkers.  He  is  no  longer  sailor,  but  stoker,  and  all  our  maritime 
notions  have  been  melted  down  into  the  propeller.' 

*  I  don't  think  you  would  like  the  "  Lady  Maud,"  aunt,  if  she  were 
a  steamer,'  said  Miss  Ada.  ^  There  would  be  no  snow-white  sails,' 
lifting  up  her  beautiful  eyes,  *  and  we  should  be  constantly  peeping 
into  the  looking-glass,  to  see  if  there  were  smuts  on  our  noses.' 

'  Better  smuts  than  stagnation,'  murmured  her  ladyship.  *  We  may 
be  stuck  without  motion  upon  this  sea  for  the  next  month.' 

Evidently  the  heat  made  her  peevish,  and  besides,  as  an  invalid, 
certain  obligations  of  temper  were  imposed  upon  her  which  she  was 
bound  to  fulfil.  I  changed  the  subject  by  talking  of  the  ship,  and 
when  lunch  was  over  we  all  returned  on  deck.  Lady  Brookes  excepted, 
.  who  complained  of  languor  and  went  to  her  cabin,  though  I  was 
inclined  to  attribute  her  withdrawal  to  spleen. 

{To  56  con^'ntMd.) 
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M.  LifiON  Say  on  the  Pbosperity  of  France,  and 
THE  State  Purchase  of  Kailways. 

THE  recent  course  of  events  in  France,  by  bringing  again  to  the 
helm  of  affairs  (with  whatever  permanence)  M.  de  Freycinet 
and  M.  L^on  Say,  has  invested  with  new  interest  a  contribution  made 
by  the  latter  statesman  to  the  *  Journal  des  Economistes '  of  Decem- 
ber last ;  which  has  been  reprinted  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet.  The 
immediate  object  of  the  writer  was  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
purchase  of  the  French  railways  by  the  State.  To  the  English  reader 
this  luminous  and  well-ordered  essay  presents  distinct  subjects  of  the 
highest  economical  interest.  Very  few  among  us,  it  is  probable,  have 
in  any  way  realised  the  unprecedented  advance  in  national  prosperity 
made  by  France  since  the  termination  of  the  German  war.  Although 
it  is  only  incidentally  that  this  is  brought  forward  by  M.  Leon  Say, 
his  authoritative  figures  deserve  the  deepest  attention.  Even  more 
directly  interesting  to  the  English  capitalist,  large  or  small,  is  the 
contrast  which  is  tacitly  presented  between  the  conditions  of  railway  and 
of  canal  property  in  France  and  in  England,  associated  as  it  is  with  a 
diametrically  opposite  mode  of  solving  the  simplest  problem  of  internal 
transport.  And  even  the  importance  of  the  inquiry  'Whence  arises 
the  difference  ? '  and  *  What  lesson  may  we  wisely  draw  from  the  pro- 
sperity of  our  neighbours  ?'  is  dwarfed  by  the  further  question,  *  How 
far  may  the  prospects  of  European  peace  be  influenced  by  the  eco- 
nomical and  financial  programme  sketched  for  the  ensuing  decade 
by  M.  Leon  Say?'  It  is  not  often  the  case  that  a  statesman  is  able 
to  rise,  with  unfaltering  flight,  from  the  contemplation  of  the  modest 
savings  of  the  petty  tradesman  to  that  of  the  anticipatory  expendi- 
ture of  hundreds  of  millions  of  money ;  and  to  show  how  the  full  tide 
of  prosperity  now  (apart  from  the  speculations  of  the  Bourse)  throb- 
bing through  the  veins  of  France,  demands  not  only  a  period  of  peace 
for  its  development,  but  an  assurance  against  any  of  those  vast  legis- 
lative changes  which  embarrass  the  steady  course  of  public  credit. 

The  extraordinary  charges  imposed  on  the  French  national  trea- 
sury by  the  Grerman  war  amounted,  including  the  indemnity  of 
five  milliards  of  francs,  to  the  sum  of  11471,661,666  francs,  or 
nearly  460  millions  sterling.  This  amount  is  exclusive,  not  only  of 
private  losses,  but  of  war  expenses  borne  by  the  communes.  It  in- 
cludes, however,  the  allocation  of  260  millions  to  towns  and  depart- 
ments to  repair  a  portion  of  the  damage  caused  by  the  war ;  of 
26  millions  to  repair  the  damage  caused  by  the  corps  of  en- 
gineers in  destruction  for  defensive  purposes  ;  of  160  millions  for  the 
re-provisioning  of  Paris  ;  of  25  millions  for  subterranean  telegraphic 
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lines ;  and  of  2,696  millions,  called  the  compte  de  liquidation,  de- 
voted to  the  reconstruction  of  fortifications,  of  armaments,  and  of 
military  provisionment.  In  addition  to  hearing  this  enormous  load, 
the  treasury  had  to  repay  to  the  Bank  of  France  the  loan  of  1,500 
millions  of  francs  contracted  in  1870  and  1 87 1. 

The  extraordinary  resources  created  since  1876  to  meet  this 
unprecedented  demand  have  been  as  follows: — (i)  an  increase  of 
the  consolidated  debt,  amoimting,  as  the  balance  of  four  separate 
loans,  conversions,  and  sinking  fund,  to  6,527  millions  of  francs ; 
(2)  an  increase  of  terminable  debt,  under  20  separate  heads,  to  the 
amount  of  3,200  millions  ;  and  (3)  alienations  of  the  national  capital, 
to  the  amount  of  171  millions  of  francs.  The  total  amount  of  ex- 
traordinary resources  thus  created  amount  to  9,898,620,537  francs, 
being  1,573,041,129  francs  less  than  the  charges  of  the  war  as  before 
stated.  And  yet  not  only  is  the  Bank  of  France  repaid,  and  the 
compte  de  liquidation  closed,  but  the  dScouverts  du  trSsoVy  a  float- 
ing debt,  which  on  January  i,  1870,  stood  at  725,995,055  francs, 
were  reduced,  on  January  i,  1880,  to  636,565,704, or  by  89,429,351 
francs ;  showing  a  gross  reduction  of  debt,  after  defraying  the  whole 
expenditure,  of  more  than  66  millions  sterling. 

Nor  has  the  growing  wealth  of  France  been  shown  only  by  resto- 
ration of  her  military  defence  and  by  reduction  of  consolidated 
and  floating  debt.  In  1879  and  1880  successive  reductions  of  taxa- 
tion were  effected,  amounting  in  all  to  nearly  222  millions  of  francs. 
The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  budget,  which  in  1879  stood  at  2,700 
millions,  have  risen  in  1882  to  2,854  millions.  Thus  between  the 
budget  of  1880  and  that  of  1882  is  a  difference  in  diminution  of  re- 
ceipts of  222  millions,  and  the  increase  of  expense  of  154  millions, 
making  together  the  large  sum  of  376  millions  of  francs. 

It  may  be  now  convenient  to  express,  in  terms  of  English  money, 
the  comparative  balance  sheets  for  France  and  for  England  for  the 
period  in  question. 


. 

France 

England 

Public  expenditure,  1880 

1882      . 
Taxes  removed     . 
„      increased    .         • 

Population,  1881 .         •         • 

£ 
108,003,508 
114,179,316 
8,880,000 

£ 

85*407,789 
83,107,924 

3,135,599 

36,905,800  * 

34,788,814 

The  Government  of  France,  whatever  has  been  its  political 
complexion,  at  all  events  from  the  date  of  the  First  Empire,  has  always 
been  aware  of  the  intimate  connection  between  national  defence  and 


*  The  Fr6nch  population  must  be  understated.    It  is  taken  from  Delame's 
Almanack,  where  the  same  figures  serve  for  1880^  1881, 1882. 

Ho.  628  (ko.  czLvm.  K.  s.)  Q(  ^ 
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prosperity,  and  the  proper  regulation  of  the  internal  communications 
of  the  country.  Thus  while  following,  at  some  little  distance  of 
time,  and  in  the  first  instance  by  the  services  of  English  engineers 
and  contractors,  the  example  set  by  England  in  calling  in  the  aid  of 
private  capital  for  the  construction  of  the  new  mode  of  transport 
introduced  by  Stephenson,  France  has  never  allowed  (even  in  the 
time  of  the  most  corrupt  administration)  the  determination  of  the 
course  and  distribution  of  her  railways  to  become,  as  in  this  country, 
the  sport  of  a  kind  of  organised  parliamentary  gambling.  Unlike  our 
own,  neither  the  French  administration  nor  the  French  legislature 
has  abdicated  its  functions  and  ignored  its  duties  in  providing 
for  the  future  conduct  of  internal  transport,  in  face  of  the  greatest 
change  in  the  mode  of  effecting  it  known  to  history.  A  glance  at  the 
railway  map  of  Europe  is  highly  instructive.  The  great  lines 
radiating  from  Paris,  which  are  crossed,  at  appropriate  intervals  of 
distance,  by  well- distributed  concentric  lines,  present  almost  the 
regular  beauty  of  the  web  of  the  geometric  spider.  In  England  and 
in  Belgium  no  order  or  system  is  displayed  by  the  clumsy  tangle  of 
lines,  which  appear  to  have  been  laid  down  (as  indeed  was  to  a  great 
extent  the  case)  rather  in  the  effort  of  each  company  to  steal  the 
traffic  from  its  neighbours,  than  with  any  idea  of  serving  the  country 
by  a  great  military  and  commercial  series  of  noble  works. 

The  graphic  contrast  thus  displayed  is  only  a  too  faithfid  ex- 
ponent of  the  contrast  between  the  statesmanlike  precision  that  has 
controlled  the  railway  legislation  of  France,  and  the  muddle  and 
scramble  under  which  our  own  lines  have  emerged  from  the  lucky 
bag  of  parliamentary  committees.  The  time  is  drawing  near  when 
manufacturers  and  mercantile  men  in  England  will  begin  to  suffer 
very  severely  from  the  utter  want  of  foresight  that  has  characterised 
our  railway  legislation. 

In  Fran(5e  it  never  seems  to  have  been  absent  from  the  mind  of 
the  administration  that  the  internal  highways  of  the  country  must 
be  the  property  of  the  nation,  and  under  the  control  of  the  civil  and 
military  authorities.  In  allowing  and  authorising  the  expenditure 
of  three  hundred  millions  sterling  of  private  capital,  the  State  has 
known  how  to  protect  the  subscribers  at  once  from  their  own  greed- 
iness and  from  that  of  their  possible  rivals.  With  regard  to  the 
principal  lines  of  railway  the  land,  works,  rails,  and  all  fixtures  are 
the  absolute  property  of  the  State.  The  rolling  stock  and  furniture 
of  the  line  and  stations  is  the  absolute  property  of  the  companies, 
who  enjoy,  moreover,  the  usufruct  of  the  lines  and  fixtures  for  the 
periods,  and  on  the  terms,  agreed  on  in  the  several  concessions  and 
acts  of  the  legislature.  At  the  end  of  December  1878,  22,000 
miles  of  railway  were  arranged  in  one  great  harmonious  system,  of 
which  1 5,000  miles  were  at  work,  2,664  miles  were  in  course  of 
construction,  and  the  remainder  were  laid  out  for  completion  in 
due  time,  and  for  tlie  proper  service  of  the  less  populated  districts  of 
the  country.    Nor  is  it  only  in  the  well-designed  stratigraphy  of  her 
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railway  syatem  that  France  is  immeasurably  in  advance  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  French  Government  has  kept  constantly  in 
view  three  great  principles  of  construction  :  First,  the  lines  shall  be 
so  laid  out  as  best  to  serve  the  military  and  civil  needs  of  the 
country  ;  second,  they  shall  all,  at  fixed  epochs,  become  national 
property ;  third,  they  shall  not  be  burdened  by  any  of  those  charges 
which  are,  in  effect,  pillage  of  the  proprietors,  and  ultimately  of  the 
nation — such  as  exorbitant  charges  for  land,  disproportionate  par- 
liamentary expenses,  or  duplication  of  routes.  It  is  imnecessary 
here  to  detail  the  mode  in  which  these  statesmanlike  principles  have 
been  carried  out  by  the  French  Government ;  it  is  sufficient  to  cite 
one  or  two  facts  as  to  the  issue. 

At  the  close  of  1878  the  railways  of  France  had  cost  under 
26,0(X)f.  per  mile ;  those  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  cost  nearly 
40,CXX)L  per  mile ;  the  gross  income  earned  by  the  former  was  1 1-15 
per  cent,  on  their  cost ;  that  earned  by  the  latter  was  9*2  per  cent. 
on  their  cost.  The  working  expenses  of  the  French  railways  averaged 
50^  per  cent,  of  their  gross  revenue ;  those  of  the  English  railways, 
with  their  cheaper  coal,  averaged  54  per  cent,  of  their  gross  revenue. 
Thus  the  average  yield  of  the  whole  capital  expended  on  the  French 
lines  was  more  than  5  J  per  cent.,  while  the  countenance  afforded  by 
the  Government  to  the  obligations  of  the  companies  had  enabled 
them  to  borrow  on  such  safe  and  favourable  terms  as  to  allow  divi- 
dends of  10  or  even  12  per  cent,  on  the  original  shares.  The  net  return 
over  the  English  capital  did  not  amount  to  quite  4^  per  cent.,  and 
65  per  cent,  of  the  capital  employed  was  in  the  shape  of  loans,  deben- 
tiures,  preferential  and  guaranteed  shares,  so  that  the  original  shares 
are  altogether  overweighted  by  the  fixed  charges  for  borrowed  money. 

The  question  of  return  upon  capital  outlay  is,  however,  one  of 
trifling  moment  compared  to  that  great  question  of  the  comparative 
cost  of  the  railway  travelling  of  the  future  in  England  and  in  France, 
on  which  no  English  statesman  appears  hitherto  to  have  bestowed 
even  a  passing  thought.  It  is  to  a  Belgian  statesman,  M.  le  Hardy 
de  Beaulieu,  that  Europe  is  indebted  for  the  first  systematic  attempt 
to  show  how  the  future  industry  of  a  country  must  be  disastrously 
burdened  by  the  adoption  of  a  false  policy  as  to  its  railways.  In 
Belgium  the  Government  has  enforced  railway  tariffs  so  low  that 
they  do  not  cover  the  proper  charges  on  working  and  on  capital,  and 
the  lines  are  becoming  annually  more  and  more  burdened  by  the 
large  increase  of  nominal  capital."  M.  de  Beaulieu's  Report  to  the 
Belgian  Chamber  of  Representatives  {vide  '  Minutes  of  Proceedings 
of  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,'  vol.  Ixii.  p.  367)  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  countries  which  surround  Belgium,  and  contend 
with  her  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  the  railway  companies  are  paying 
off  their  bonds,  extinguishing  their  capital  by  sinking  funds,  and 
advancing  towards  a  period  when  the  railways  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  State,  free  from  all  charges  for  interest  on  capital.  What,  then, 
the  Report  asks,  will  be  the  condition  of   that  industrial  people 
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which  has  neglected  thus  to  extinguish  the  charge  weighing  on  its 
traffic  ? 

A  somewhat  startling  response  to  this  question  of  the  Belgian 
statesman  has  been  made  even  since  the  publication  of  the  pamplilet 
of  M.  Leon  Say.  To  the  prudent  and  statesmanlike  objections 
raised  by  M.  Say  against  the  suggested  purchase  of  the  French  rail- 
ways by  the  State  we  shall  presently  come.  But  what  it  is  essential 
for  the  English  reader  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  State  purchase  of 
railways  has  a  wholly  difiFerent  meaning  in  France  and  in  England. 
In  England  it  would  involve  an  addition  of  700  or  800  millions  to  the 
National  Debt,  the  nation  taking  the  railways  as  security ;  and,  if 
the  State  proceeded  to  work  them,  probably  arriving  at  results  as 
disastrous  as  those  described  by  M.  de  Beaulieu  in  Belgium.  In 
France,  on  the  contrary,  the  rachat  is  only  a  question  of  time. 
The  State  has  only  to  wait,  and  the  railways  become  its  own.  All 
that  will  then  be?  necessary  is  to  purchase  the  working  stock  of  the 
proprietors — an  ojieration  that  will  not  require  more  than  10  or  12 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  lines.  Purchase,  then,  in  France,  only 
means  antedating  what  will  come  later  in  the  due  coiurse  of  events. 
The  transformation  of  the  railway  system  of  France  from  private 
into  national  property  will  take  place  with  as  much  simplicity  as  that 
with  which  the  transformation  of  the  property  of  the  water  companies 
of  London  might  be  accomplished,  if  it  were  only  the  habit  of  English 
statesmen  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  controlling  fects 
of  any  case  as  to  which  they  attempt  to  legislate. 

The  reply  to  which  we  refer  may  well  seem  both  incredible  and  in- 
comprehensible to  the  English  railway  proprietor.  We  have  not,  in  the 
present  case,  that  definite  official  information  to  which  we  have 
hitherto  referred.  But  it  has  been  stated  without  contradiction  in 
the  public  prints  that  the  option  was  to  be  offered  to  the  French 
railway  companies  either  of  purchase  (on  terms  which  are  already 
provided  for  by  the  original  concession),  or  of  the  reduction  of  their 
fares  by  one-half,  and  of  their  fireight  charges  by  one-fifth.  Such  a 
proposal  may  well  seem  outrageous  to  the  English  statist.  If  we 
conceive  it  for  a  moment  as  a  rule  applied  to  the  English  railways 
the  results  would  be  extremely  simple.  The  actual  net  receipts  of 
32  millions  would  be  reduced  by  207  millions,  leaving  a  net  revenue 
of  1 1 '3  millions  per  annum.  This  would  be  just  enough  to  pay  4 
percent,  on  the  182  millions  ofloans  and  debentures,  and  less  than  1^ 
per  cent,  on  the  276  millions  of  guaranteed  and  preferential  stock, 
leaving  not  one  farthing  for  the  owners  of  the  270  millions  of  ordi- 
nary capital.  A  more  wholesale  system  of  repudiation  it  would  be 
difficult  to  frame. 

In  France  the  case  is  altogether  different.  We  have  not  before 
us  at  the  moment  the  exact  amount  of  the  passenger  and  goods 
revenue  as  distinguished  from  one  another  at  the  present  moment ; 
but  a  few  years  ago  the  proportions  were  as  42  to  58.  If  we  apply 
tb&t  proportion  to  the  revenue  of  32,400,000^.,  which  was  earned 
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by  the  six  great  companies  in  1877,  the  reduction  of  the  net  revenue 
¥rill  be  10*43  millions,  leaving  rather  more  than  6  millions  for  distri- 
bution over  the  capital  of  300  millions ;  that  is  to  say,  leaving  2  per 
cent,  all  roimd  on  the  nominal  capital  for  the  shareholders.  Now  if 
it  is  considered  that  this  2  per  cent.,  secured  for  some  appropriate  term 
of  years,  has  to  be  balanced  against  a  sum  (considerably  under  30 
millions)  which  is  the  approximate  value  of  the  plant  which  will 
remain  the  property  of  the  shareholders  when  the  lines  themselves, 
on  the  conditions  of  the  original  concession,  revert  to  the  Government, 
it  is  evident  that  it  may  be  worth  the  while  of  the  companies  to 
accept  the  terms  oflFered.  Subject  to  correction  for  the  various  un- 
expired terms  of  the  several  concessions  (the  value  of  which  it  is 
impossible  exactly  to  calculate),  the  companies  may  be  said  to  have 
their  choice  of  imder  30  millions  down,  or  6  millions  a  year  instead. 

So  far  as  to  the  companies.  But  what  as  to  the  public  ?  It  is 
hard  to  realise  the  contrast  between  the  outcome  of  the  English  and  the 
French  systems.  In  France,  within  a  definite  time,  the  State  will 
have  to  choose  between  deriving  a  net  revenue  of  10  to  15  millions 
sterling  per  annum  from  the  national  railway  property,  or  of  reducing 
the  fare  of  every  passenger  throughout  France  to  a  halfpenny  per 
mile,  and  of  every  ton  of  goods  to  something  not  much  over  the  actual 
cost  prices  of  transport.  Every  commercial  traveller  in  England  will 
then  have  to  pay  double  fare,  as  compared  with  his  rival  in  France. 
Every  manufacturer,  coal  owner,  or  producer  of  every  description  will 
then  have  to  pay  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  more  fpr  the  inland 
carriage  of  his  raw  material,  and  of  his  finished  goods,  than  his 
French  rival.  We  talk  of  free  trade,  and  we  are  preparing  to  fix  a 
differential  duty  of  50  per  cent,  on  our  passenger  traffic,  and  of  25 
per  cent,  on  our  goods  traffic,  as  compared  with  the  rates  which 
within  a  short  time  will  be  exacted  in  France. 

Let  any  reader  retrace  this  argument  step  by  step,  and  see  if 
there  is  either  error,  doubt,  or  misconception.  And  what  is  the 
reason  of  the  startling  dift'erence  between  the  proximate  condition 
of  the  same  service  in  the  two  countries  ?  We  do  not  refer  to  those 
diflFerences  in  design,  in  authorisation,  and  in  legislation,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken,  but  to  something  which  underlies  the  whole 
question. 

This  we  take  to  be  the  fact,  that  from  the  commencement  of  the 
railway  period  the  French  engineers  and  the  French  administra- 
tors have  set  themselves  carefidly  to  study  the  details  of  the  system 
"which  they  were  introducing.  They  kept  the  accountg  with  that 
scrupulous  detail  which  is  so  alarming  to  the  English  notions  of 
business.  They  were  thus  soon  enabled  to  ascertain  exactly  what 
everything  cost,  and  thus  at  what  amount  of  profit  every  part  of  their 
business  was  conducted.  In  English  lines  the  only  accounts  that  are 
thus  framed  are  those  of  the  New  South  Wales  Railways.  Thus  the 
French  managers  became  convinced  of  the  fact  that  although  heavy 
goods  traffic  might  be  run  over  a  ne\^  Uq^  Qf  railway  without  loss,  or 
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even  with  some  small  advantage,  mineral  transport  must,  as  soon  as 
a  due  amount  of  passenger  and  light  goods  traflBc  arrived  to  occupy 
the  line,  become  a  matter  of  ruinous  loss.  This,  then,  they  resolved  to 
turn  over  to  its  natural  channel — inland  navigation.  The  40  millions 
which  has  already  been  voted  for  the  effectuation  of  thiswise  economy 
is  likely,  M.  Leon  Say  tells  us,  to  be  largely  increased.  And  thus 
France  will  shortly  secure  the  conduct  of  the  whole  of  her  immense 
inland  transport  at  little  above  actual  cost  price  ;  while  our  own  is 
burdened  with  a  continually  increasing  load  of  debt  which  more  than 
doubles  that  cost  price  already. 

Considerations  of  this  kind  are  of  far  more  permanent  weight 
than  any  that  spring  merely  from  the  course  of  the  money  market  or 
the  balance  of  the  merchant's  account.  They  are,  properly  regarded, 
of  the  very  essence  of  statesmanship.  They  must  certainly  have  an 
irresistible  power  as  elements  in  the  future  industrial  welfare  of  the 
people.  While  we  have  allowed  rival  companies  to  vie  in  the  sums 
which  they  spent  in  parliamentary  contests,  in  the  temptations  held 
out  to  landowners,  and  in  the  costly  cheapness  by  which  they  ab- 
stracted from  the  canals  a  traflSc  lucrative  by  water  but  ruinous  by 
land ;  while  we  have  allowed  parallel  lines  between  the  same  spots 
to  be  constructed  under  the  impulse  of  a  short-sighted  rivalry ;  while 
we  speak  of  leaving  everything  to  chance  as  a  *  policy ; '  how  deaf 
have  we  not  been  to  the  voice  of  those  who  warned  us  that  England 
must  hereafter  pay  dearly  for  abandoning  to  the  grasp  of  a  short- 
sighted greediness  the  control  of  her  inland  routes,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  futiu"e  cost  with  which  our  inland  transport  will  be 
weighted  in  the  competition  with  the  foreigner  I  No  State  and  no 
Cabinet  can  abandon  the  intelligent  control  of  matters  of  public 
policy  without  preparing  a  stem  Nemesis  for  the  future. 

The  essay  of  M.  Leon  Say  cannot  be  read  without  producing  a 
profound  conviction  of  its  justice.  This  is  not  due  to  oratorical 
artifice,  but  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  dispassionate  states- 
man, whose  only  object  in  it  is  the  solution  of  a  financial  problem, 
and  who  has  not  contented  himself  with  crotchet  or  with  divination,  but 
has  patiently  and  honestly  collated  the  true  elements  of  the  question. 
So  complex,  indeed,  does  he  admit  the  subject  to  be,  that  it  would  re- 
quire volumes  in  order  to  treat  it  exhaustively.  But  from  the  special 
point  of  view  selected  by  the  Minister,  that  of  finance  and  public 
credit,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  conclusions  of  the  pamphlet  are 
distinctly  proved. 

Early  in  January  1878  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  and 
the  Minister  of  Finance  had  a  conference  on  the  subject  of  the 
inland  communications  of  France,  and  agreed  on  the  outline  of  a 
great  scheme  of  public  works,  the  execution  of  which  will  require 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years.  Some  months  later  the  minor  railway 
companies  which  were  unable  to  continue  their  service,  and  the  con- 
stniction  of  their  works,  were  bought  up  by  means  of  the  capital 
which  was  raised  fpr  that  purpose,  and  for  carrying  into  execution 
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the  first  operations  of  the  plan  which  justly  bears  the  name  of 
M.  de  Freycinet.  The  expense  estimated  was  four  milliards  of 
francs.  The  money  was  to  be  raised  by  loan,  which  took  the  form  of 
Treasury  bonds  secured  on  the  property  of  the  railways.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Grovemment  had  to  provide  for  the  two  other  liquidations 
previously  mentioned ;  viz.  the  repayment  of  1,500  millions  to  the 
Bank  of  France,  and  ihe  provision  of  more  than  two  milliards  for 
repairing  the  military  damage  caused  by  the  war.  Under  such 
serious  responsibilities  no  one  can  deny  that  any  Government  ought 
certainly  '  to  hesitate  before  opening  new  horizons,  and  creating,  so 
to  speak,  assignations  of  many  milliards  which  the  future  would  have 
to  pay.' 

As  to  the  obligations  actually  incurred,  the  Treasury  depended 
for  the  justification  of  its  measures  on  a  development  of  the  national 
revenue  which  in  reality  was  normal,  but  which  was  none  the  less 
entirely  unexpected  by  the  great  majority  of  the  public. 

This  growth  of  revenue  was  due  to  two  causes.  The  first  was 
that  the  new  taxes  imposed  by  the  National  Assembly  required  time 
before  they  produced  their  full  amount.  All  new  imposts  pass 
through  a  period  of  infancy  before  they  arrive  at  their  mature 
stability.  Their  first  efiect  is  to  alarm  both  the  producer  and  the 
consumer,  and  the  public  conscience  by  no  means  revolts  from 
attempts  at  evasion.  Little  by  little  matters  reassume  their  natural 
course,  unless,  indeed,  the  burden  newly  imposed  proves  insupportable. 
This  limit  is  always  unknown  beforehand,  and  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  experience.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  case  imder  review 
the  Assembly  has  kept  within  the  fatal  point  of  a  prohibitory  impost, 
w  that  the  course  of  production  is  reassuming  its  proper  activity. 
The  second  cause  indicated  by  M.  Leon  Say  is  the  growth  of  public 
confidence  in  a  peaceful  and  sober  policy. 

It  has  thus  become,  in  the  opinion  of  the  French  statesman, 
possible  to  predict  with  considerable  accuracy  the  amount  of  the 
annual  growth  of  revenue  for  the  ensuing  years.  The  indirect  taxes 
form  the  dominant  resource  of  the  Budget ;  and  thus  there  is  a 
certain  and  constant  relation  between  the  development  of  private 
wealth  and  the  development  of  the  public  resources.  The  balance  to 
the  credit  of  the  Treasury  increases  with  the  balance  to  the  credit  of 
the  private  industrial  w^th  of  France.  As  a  proof  of  the  justice  of 
this  view,  M.  L^n  Say  cites  that  marked  improvement  in  the  public 
balance-sheet  between  1871  and  1881  to  which  we  have  before 
referred. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  suflScient  indication  that  it  would 
be  easy  to  arrest  this  steady  coiurse  of  national  development  by 
any  ill-considered  financial  measures.  The  source  of  all  sound 
investment  in  France,  as  elsewhere,  is  no  other  than  the  annual 
savings  of  the  people,  and  every  demand  for  loans  considerably  in 
excess  of  this  amount  must  produce  disturbance  in  the  finances.  In 
the  Freycinet  plan  the  question  was  not  so  much  that  of  inpreasing 
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the  sum  total  of  the  national  investments  as  of  changing  the  form 
of  the  securities.  The  railway  companies  are  '  immobilising '  from 
400  to  8cx>  millions  a  year.  They  were  nearly  at  the  end  of  their 
work,  and  it  was  merely  proposed  to  continue  the  sequence  of  their 
operations,  and,  without  increasing  the  amount,  to  replace  the  issue 
of  railway  bonds  by  that  of  Treasury  obligations,  called  *  the  3  per 
cent,  ainortiaaables.^  The  question  of  working  the  railways  was  post- 
poned, the  minor  lines  which  had  been  purchased  being  only  pro- 
visionally worked  by  the  State.  Nothing  was  changed,  except  that 
the  regidarity  and  security  ensured  by  Government  superintendence 
and  responsibility  were  substituted  for  individual  impulse. 

Events  have,  however,  since  occurred  which  tend  to  destroy  the 
equilibrium  of  this  programme.  The  initiative  of  private  members  of 
the  Assembly  has  been  directed  to  obtain  an  increase  of  the  expendi- 
ture in  public  works,  with  *  a  sort  of  ardoiu*  very  disquieting  for  the 
equilibrium  of  the  Budget.'  In  a  report  to  the  Senate  on  July  19, 
1881,  M.  Varroy  estimated  at  6  milliards  the  cost  of  the  plan  of 
M.  de  Freycinet,  which  originally  contemplated  an  outlay  of  4 
milliards  only.  New  canals,  new  ports,  new  railways,  are  daily  de- 
manded ;  and  there  is  cause  to  fear  that  the  figure,  which  has  thus 
grown  from  4  to  6,  will  soon  reach,  or  even  surpass,  the  total  of  7 
milliards,  or  280,000,000?.  Two  significant  facts  are  already  noted, 
which  lead  to  the  inference  that  matters  are  being  pressed  forward 
with  imdue  precipitancy. 

The  first  of  these  is,^  that  while  there  is  a  general  advance  in  the 
quotations  of  investments,  the  last  3  per  cent,  loan  of  a  milliard 
issued  by  the  State  is  not  yet  '  classed ' — *  that  is  to  say,  it  has  not 
yet  arrived  in  the  hands  of  those  who  must  one  day  absorb  it,  as  the 
definitive  investment  of  their  savings.'  In  other  words,  it  may  be 
considered  that  the  last  loan  is  still  in  the  hands  of  bankers,  finan- 
ciers, and  Bourse  speculators ;  the  public  not  having  come  forward  to 
take  it  oflF  their  hands  at  the  price  which  they  anticipated. 

The  second  warning  is  given  by  the  incessant  creation  of  new 
banks,  and  the  extraordinarily  active  speculation  which  is  fed  by 
the  various  kinds  of  stocks  which  the  new  banks  put  in  circulation. 
An  excessive  creation  of  banks  is  a  well-known  malady  in  the  money 
market,  as  witness  Austria,  England,  and  the  United  States.  The  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  by  M.  Leon  Say,  although  highly  interesting, 
would  lead  us  beyond  the  limits  we  must  put  to  the  present  paper, 
but  we  may  add  that  the  events  at  the  close  of  January  fully  justify 
the  assertion  of  the  writer. 

M.  Leon  Say  concludes  that  the  first  duty  of  the  Government, 
under  these  circumstances,  is  to  close  the  account  of  the  great  works, 
and  to  suspend  for  some  years  the  emission  of  *  rentes.'  To  this  end 
an  agreement  will  be  necessary  with  the  railway  companies,  to  induce 
them  to  take  under  their  own  charge  a  part  of  those  expenses  which 
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cannot  be  reduced  on  the  lines  which  the  State  is  at  this  moment 
completing.  Unless  by  some  such  step  the  expenditure  of  the  extra- 
ordinary Budget  can  be  kept  down  to  something  like  250  millions  of 
francs  a  year,  there  will  be  a  risk  of  compromising  the  plan  of  M. 
de  Freycinet,  and  of  being  unable  to  fulfil  the  promise  made  to  the 
difierent  localities. 

*Zes  petitea  Spargnes,^  the  industrial  savings  of  France,  are 
always  ready  to  furnish  for  investment  from  1 50  to  200  millions  of 
francs  a  year.  The  circumstances  must  be  very  imfortunate  under 
which  500  or  600  millions  could  not  be  found,  in  four  years,  of  that 
class  of  savings  which  seeks  investment  in  the  fimds  or  securities  of 
the  State.  In  addition  to  this  resource,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  Treasury  may  take  advantage  of  the  advances  which  have  been 
made  under  the  title  of  guarantee  of  interest  to  the  railway  companies ; 
a  capital  which  amounte  to  between  500  and  600  millions  of  francs. 
Whatever  the  method  chosen,  the  necessity  of  suspending  the  emis- 
sion of  '  rente  amortissable  '  for  four,  five,  or  even  a  greater  number 
of  years,  appears  to  M.  Leon  Say  to  be  absolute,  in  order  to  banish 

*  the  element  which  always  causes  the  most  profound  trouble  to  the 
mind ;  that  is  to  say,  the  undetermined  and  the  unknown.' 

The  natural  inference  that  it  would  be  madness  on  the  part  of  the 
State  to  undertake,  at  the  present  moment,  a  new  and  gigantic 
operation  for  the  purchase  of  the  principal  railways,  is  so  obvious 
that  we  can  only  refer  those  of  our  readers  who  have  any  doubt  on 
the  subject  to  the  clear  reasoning  of  M.  Leon  Say. 

There  are,  however,  several  other  points  which  disengage  them- 
selves, as  it  were  by  accident,  from  the  discussion,  which  it  will  be  of 
advantage  for  the  English  reader  to  find  illustrated  by  the  lucid  sense 
of  the  French  statesman.     '  There  was  a  time,'  says  M.  Leon  Say, 

*  when  we  heard  it  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  close  the  capital 
account  of  the  railways.  The  truth  is  that  this  capital  account 
never  can  be  closed,  and  that  it  is  a  happy  thing  for  the  country 
that  such  is  the  case.'  For  that  very  reason,  he  argues,  the  State 
must  not  assume  the  position  of  the  railway  companies, '  because  the 
State  requires  closed  accounts — because  closed  accounts  are  neces- 
sities of  the  public  credit  and  the  parliamentary  order.' 

Has  anyone  pictured  to  himself,  the  writer  asks,  what  would 
happen  at  the  moment  when  the  capital  account  of  the  French  in- 
dustries should  be  closed ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  industrial  workers 
should  cease  to  enlarge  their  workshops,  when  they  should  buy  no 
more  machinery,  no  more  tools,  when  none  of  them  should  endeavour 
to  enlarge  tlie  field  of  his  industry,  or  the  amount  of  his  capital  ?  If 
such  a  moment  arrived,  it  would  be  on  the  day  when  French  industry 
entered  on  a  period  of  decadence.  All  is  bound  together  in  indus- 
trial life.  Year  after  year  industry  demands  400  or  500  millions 
more  of  capital ;  and  that  the  movement  shall  not  slacken  is  a  ne- 
cessary feature  of  the  progress  of  the  country— of  that  economical 
power  on  which  depends  its  political  weight.    It  is  the  same  with  the 
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industry  of  railways  as  with  every  other  kind  of  industry.  Not  only 
are  new  lines  made,  but  the  traflBc  of  the  old  lines  is  continually 
increasing.  With  more  traffic  comes  the  need  of  more  stations,  more 
lines  of  way,  more  sidings,  more  engines,  more  carriages,  more  wag- 
gons. '  The  day  when  the  cost  of  the  first  establishment  shall  cease  to 
increase  will  be  the  day  when  the  public  fortune  begins  to  wane,  and 
when  France  begins  to  descend  from  the  rank  which  she  occupies  in 
the  world  as  a  commercial  and  industrial  nation.' 

That  this  view  as  to  the  impossibility  of  closing  the  capital 
account  of  a  great  railway  is  to  a  certain  extent  true,  we  may  admit, 
remembering  at  the  same  time  that  no  Government  and  no  body 
of  directors  can  decide  upon  what  is  and  what  is  not  a  legitimate 
increase  of  capital,  unless  they  are  in  exact  possession  of  the  details 
of  the  net  profit  and  loss  of  each  class  of  traffic.  That  our  English 
lines,  with  higher  fares  and  freights  than  those  of  France,  should 
earn  so  much  smaller  a  revenue  in  proportion  to  cost  of  construction, 
is  a  matter  very  disquieting  to  those  who  seek  to  look  a  little  further 
than  to  the  dividends  of  the  current  half-year.  And  when  it  is 
known — as  indeed  a  very  sufficient  explanation  of  this  disproportion- 
ate cost  of  the  English  railways — that  at  least  40  per  cent,  of  the 
work  done  on  them  is  done  in  carrying  minerals,  and  that  at  such  a 
tarifi"  that  the  whole  gross  revenue  from  minerals  forms  but  22  per 
cent,  of  the  aggregate  revenue  of  the  lines,  it  is  clear  that  it  is 
useless  to  make  any  attempt  at  reasoning  with  those  who  are  satisfied 
with  such  a  condition  of  things. 

Summing  up  his  argument  by  the  conclusion   that   while   the 
purchase  of  the  lines  of  railway  by  the  State  must  be  at  any  time  an 
error,  it  would  at  the  present  juncture  be  a  positive  blow  to  the 
welfare    of  France,   M.    Leon   Say  considers  the  question  of   the 
working  and  administration  of  the  lines.     The  sole  aim  of  the  advo- 
cates of  this  purchase,  he  tells  us,  is  to  lower  the  rates  of  charge. 
But  the  actual  results  of  the  purchase  would  be  to  render  such  reduc- 
tion impossible.     The  conditions  of  compulsory  purchase  are  already 
defined  by  law.     They  are  as  follows : — The  companies  are  to  receive 
a '  rente,'  or  State-guaranteed  income,  equal  to  their  actual  net  revenue. 
They  are  to  be  paid  for  all  their  rolling  stock  and  fiumiture,  at  prices 
to  be  settled  by  arbitration.     And  they  are  to  receive  the  repayment 
of  all  sums  laid  out  in  the  construction  of  lines  not  more  than  fifteen 
years  old.     The  result  would  be,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Leon  Say,  a 
loss  to  the  Treasury  of  from  100  to  200  millions  of  francs  per  annum. 
Beyond  this  is  the  question  of  working.    Entering  on  the  property 
on  losing  terms,  the  Government  could  not  hope  to  maintain  the 
status  quo.     Influence  of  all  kinds  would  be  constantly  brought  to 
bear  in  order  to  efiect  reductions  of  the  tariff*.     Nothing  is  more 
instructive,  justly  remarks  M.  Leon  Say,  than  to  read  the  discussions 
on  this  portion  of  the  Belgian  Budget.     M.  Graux,  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  on  April  20,  1880,  fully  confirmed  those  complaints  which 
were  probably  made  by  M.  le  Hardy  de  Beaulieu.    '  The  deficit  on 
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the  working  of  the  railways  is  established^  It  is  impossible  to 
contest  it.  How  is  it  to  be  made  up  ?  There  are,  I  repeat,  only 
two  means  of  doing  so — we  must  either  raise  the  tariflF,  or  have 
recourse  to  the  taxes.  It  is  impossible  to  escape  from  the  alterna- 
tive.' We  may  add  to  the  statement  of  M.  Graux  that  the  annual 
de6cit  on  the  working  of  the  Belgian  lines  is  5,000,000  francs,  the 
fact  that,  at  the  end  of  1878,  790  millions  of  francs  had  been 
expended  on  the  construction  of  1,929  kilometres  (31,600,000^  on 
1,196  miles)  of  line,  on  which  the  gross  revenue  was  94,206,000 
francs  in  the  gross.  The  Belgian  tariff  is  only  a  fraction  lower  than 
that  of  France,  and  the  excessive  cost  is  due  to  those  causes  which 
have  hitherto  usually  been  found  inseparable  from  the  Government 
conduct  of  public  works;  a  rule  to  which  the  only  memorable 
exception  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  Post  Office. 

In  taking  leave  of  a  subject  which  M.  Leon  Say  has  set  at  rest  as 
far  as  France  is  concerned,  and  has  lucidly  illustrated  as  regards  the 
condition  of  the  English  railways,  we  must  again  call  attention  to  the 
encouraging  picture  which  the  statesman  gives  of  the  industrial 
condition  of  France,  and  of  the  pledges  for  European  peace  which 
are  given  by  the  far-sighted  adoption  of  a  definite  financial  pro- 
gramme. A  reduction  of  public  debt  to  the  extent  of  64  millions 
since  the  close  of  a  devastating  war ;  a  growth  of  the  public  revenue 
of  8*8  millions,  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  6  millions  sterling  of 
taxation  in  two  years ;  an  investment  of  the  minor  savings  of  indus- 
try to  the  amount  of  from  6  io  8  millions  sterling  per  annum — are 
striking  proofs  of  the  well-ordered  thrift  of  France.  Without  insist- 
ing too  much  on  the  contrast  afforded  by  England,  more  particularly 
as  concerns  the  increase  of  our  own  taxation  as  contrasted  with  the 
remission  of  that  of  France,  there  is  certainly  enough  in  the  clear  and 
dispassionate  statements  of  both  the  French  and  the  Belgian  states- 
men to  call  for  very  serious  reflection  on  the  part  of  our  own.  The 
prospect  that,  within  a  definite  time,  the  cost  of  transport  in  England 
will  be  for  passengers  double,  and  for  goods  half  as  much  again,  as 
that  in  France,  is  a  subject  of  no  small  moment  to  English  industry  ; 
and  it  is  a  promise  which,  unless  we  bring  to  bear  on  the  subject  a 
degree  of  statesmanship  which  it  will  be  novel  to  see  displayed  at 
Westminster,  will  be  fulfilled  before  the  English  people  at  large  are 
aware  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  disaster. 

FbANCIS  E.  CONDEB.  . 
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SENTED   IN   THE    ROLL   OF   THE   LoNG   PARLIAMENT? 

r  these  days  of  never-ending  reform,  when  the  state  of  society  and 
the  very  face  of  the  country  are  undergoing  the  most  rapid  and 
fundamental  transformations,  and  our  ancient  landmarks,  both  real 
and  personal — so  to  speak — are  being  gradually  obliterated,  *  the  old 
order  changing  and  giving  place  to  the  new,'  it  is  of  some  small 
interest,  from  an  old-world  point  of  view,  to  try  and  discover  to  what 
extent  the  families  which  supplied  members  to  the  Parliament  of 
1^40, '  the  most  remarkable  Parliament  that  ever  sat,'  are  represented 
in  our  present  House. 

The  subjoined  list  does  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive.     Many  of 
our  present  legislators  who  do  not  find  place  here  may  claim  lineal 
descent  from  the  members  of  the  *  father  of  Parliaments,  which  first 
rendered  Parliaments  supreme,  and  has  since  set  the  whole  world 
upon  chase  of  Parliaments '  (to  quote  Carlyle's  words) ;  but  the  inquiry 
fix)m  this  point  of  view  would  be  possibly  impracticable,  and  the 
writer  has  limited  himself  to  ascertaining  as  far  as  in  his  power  lies 
the  cases  in  which  the  names  are  identical,  and  the  owners  are  beyond 
all  reasonable  doubt  the  present  representatives  of  those  who  con- 
stituted that  memorable  House.     The  list,  ever  decreasing,  has  of 
course  diminished  rapidly  since  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  and  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  contracted  with  every  successive  Parliament ; 
and  to  this  end  the  disappearance  of  pocket  boroughs,  the  ciui^ilment 
of  territorial  influence,  the  redistribution  of  seats,  the  extension  of 
the  franchise,  and,  perhaps  above  all,  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  the 
growth  of  the  power  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  have  mainly  con- 
tributed.   East  and  West  Looe,  Weobley,  Camelford,  Bossiney,  Hedon, 
Gatton,  Beeralston,  and  such  like  boroughs,  which  then  each  had  a 
specific  share  in  shaping  our  destinies,  are  now  mere  '  nominis  umbrae,' 
while  we  look  in  vain  through  the  list  for  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Sheffield,  &c.,  centres  of  our  greatness  which  even  yet  (by 
their  own  showing  at  least)  are  inadequately  represented.     Yet,  with 
respect  to  pocket-boroughs,  if  we  refer  to  the  list  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  met  in  June  183 1,  and  dissolved  in  December  1832,  the 
Parliament  which  passed  the  Reform  Bill,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
even  at  that  time  (although  the  old  names  appear  in  considerable  num- 
bers, and  although  the  counties  are  in  several  cases  represented  by  the 
same  families,  and  many  of  the  descendants  of  the  borough  members 
of  the  Long  Parliament  still  sit  for  other  places  in  the  same  counties) 
the  list  of  boroughs,  pocket  or  otherwise,  the  representatives  of  whioh 
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bear  an  identical  name,  is  surprisingly  small.  In  both  Houses  two 
Bussells  sit  for  Tavistock,  a  Legh  for  Newton  in  Lancashire,  a  Whit- 
more  for  Bridgnorth,  a  Howard  for  Carlisle,  and  a  Luttrell  for  Mine- 
head,  and  that  is  about  all ! 

Our  Usts  of  the  Long  ParUament  are  probably  still  imperfect, 
for  after  the  secession  of  the  Eoyalists  it  became  necessary  to  fill  up 
their  places,  and  in  1645  new  writs  were  issued,  and  about  230  mem- 
bers were  added  to  the  House.  In  addition  to  this,  the  troublous 
times,  the  rapid  fluctuations  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and  the  numerous 
vicissitudes  of  the  House  from  its  birth  to  the  days  of  its  extreme 
dotage,  when  it  sat  hopelessly  drivelling  month  after  month  over  the 
meaning  of  the  word  '  incumbrance '  as  applied  to  landed  property, 
combine  to  render  it  extremely  unlikely  that  we  are  yet  in  possession 
of  a  complete  roll. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  list  of  *  descendants '  which  is  fiir- 
nished  in  the  following  pages  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  members 
of  the  aristocracy.  The  five  members  have  dropped  out,  the  grim 
patriots,  the  stem  defenders  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  the  Level- 
lers and  Fifth  Monarchy  men  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
Whether  they  sank  under  the  mighty  wave  of  reaction,  or  whether, 
having  done  their  work,  they  relapsed  into  their  primitive  obscurity, 
it  is  hard  to  say ;  but  ^  their  place  knows  them  no  more.'  In  like 
manner  but  few  of  the  leaders  of  men  of  the  present  century  can 
boast  of  an  ancestor  bearing  their  name  in  the  Parliament  of  1640. 
Pitt,  Fox,  Canning,  Wellesley,  Peel,  Gladstone  (and  of  couse  Disraeli) 
are  names  as  unknown  to  the  Long  Parliament  as  are  those  of  Pym, 
Hampden,  Cromwell,  and  Selden  to  the  present  House.  Each  *  hour ' 
requires  its  own  '  man,'  who,  when  he  has  completed  his  allotted  task, 
disappears  into  the  limbo  of  history,  leaving  his  work  alone  to  testify 
to  his  greatness. 

It  is  a  notable  sign  of  those  iconoclastic  times  that  we  find  here 
and  there  in  the  Boll  of  Parliament  the  names  of  peers  of  the  realm 
who,  after  the  abolition  of  their  House  in  1649,  were  minded  to  sink 
their  dignity  and  to  rank  with  Commoners.  Thus  we  have  Lord 
Pembroke  sitting  for  Berkshire,  and  {^roh  Tpudor !)  Lord  Salisbury 
representing  Lynn.  This  Lord  Pembroke  appears  to  have  been  a 
zealous  Bepublican ;  he  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  sent  by  the 
Parliament  to  meet  the  King  at  Newcastle  in  1646,  and  again, 
on  June  7,  1649,  the  day  of  thanksgiving  appointed  for  Lon- 
don, we  find  him  at  a  dinner  at  Grocers'  Hall, '  speaking  very  loud,' 
and  insisting  that  Sir  Bulstrode  Whitlocke,  as  keeper  of  the  Common- 
wealth Great  Seal,  should  take  precedence  of  him.  *  I  have  given 
place  to  Bishop  Williams  when  he  was  keeper,  and  the  Common- 
wealth Great  Seal  is  as  good  as  any  King's  ever  was.' 

Lord  Salisbury,  on  the  other  hand,  was  seemingly  of  a  somewhat 
vacillating  turn  of  mind,  and  must  have  lacked  the  ^  thoroughness '  of 
the  present  leader  of  her  Majesty's  Opposition,  for  he  joined  the  King 
at  York  when  the  quarrel  was  coming  to  a  head,  but  after  a  few  days 
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repented,  and  leaving  York  secretly  tendered  his  allegiance  to  the 
Parliament.  He  sat  again  in  the  Parliament  of  1656,  this  time  for 
Hertford,  and  his  name  appears  in  the  'Catalogue  of  Kinglings,' 
which  contains  the  names  of  those  who  voted  for  a  King  in  1657. 

There  were  other  scions  of  the  noble  houses  of  Herbert  and  Cecil 
then  as  now  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Philip  Herbert, 
member  for  Glamorganshire,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  title, 
and  his  brother  James,  who  was  elected  during  the  session  as  member 
for  Wiltshire,  Lord  Cranboume,  who  sat  for  Hertford,  and  Bobert 
Cecil,  second  son  of  Lord  Salisbury,  and  M.P.  for  Old  Sarum. 

The  house  of  Bedford,  which  still  holds  its  own  in  the  great  as- 
sembly, supplied  at  least  three  members  to  the  Long  Parliament — 
Lord  William  Bussell,  member  for  Tavistock ;  Francis,  member  for 
Cambridgeshire ;  and  John,  also  member  for  Tavistock.  Of  these,  the 
first  (father  of  the  ill-fated  Lord  William  Bussell)  succeeded  his 
father  in  1641  as  fifth  Earl,  and  was  subsequently  created  Duke  of 
Bedford.     He  commanded  the  Parliamentary  horse  in  1642. 

John  Bussell,  untrue  to  the  popular  instincts  of  the  family,  was 
declared  incapable  of  sitting  in  1644,  served  under  the  King  during 
the  war,  and  after  the  Bestoration  was  made  Colonel  of  the  ist  Begi- 
ment  of  Foot  Guards. 

Francis  Bussell  sat  in  the  Parliament  of  1656.  His  name  appears 
in  the  'Catalogue  of  Kinglings,'  and  he  was  called  in  1657  to  the 
*  other  House,'  that  nameless  and  abortive  apology  for  a  House  of 
Lords  which  Cromwell  attempted  to  institute.  A  description  of  this 
gentleman  still  remains  to  us  in  a  tract  to  be  found  in  the  '  Harleiau 
Miscellany,' '  printed  in  the  fifth  year  of  England's  slavery  under  its 
new  monarchy,'  from  which  we  learn  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war  he  was  first  for  the  King,  then  for  the  Parliament,  and  colonel 
of  foot  under  the  Earl  of  Manchester :  *  A  man  high  flown,  but 
not  serious  or  substantial  in  his  principles,  no  great  zealot  for  the 
cause,  therefore  not  judged  honest,  serious,  or  wise  enough  to  be  of 
the  Little  Parliament.  Yet  he  was  of  the  latter  Parliaments.'  He 
was  Chamberlain  of  Chester,  and  married  his  eldest  daughter  to 
Henry  Cromwell. 

The  Northumberland  interest  found  a  representative  in  Henry 
Percy,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  returned 
for  Portsmouth,  but  elected  to  sit  for  his  native  county.  He  was, 
if  not  the  originator,  one  of  the  chief  contrivers  of  the  Army  Plot, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  maintain  the  stains  quo  by  landing  a 
French  army  to  unite  with  the  English  and  Irish  Boyal  forces.  On 
a  warrant  being  issued  for  his  apprehension,  May  5,  1641,  he  fled,  but 
subsequently  communicated  by  letter  his  designs  to  the  Parliament, 
and  designated  his  fellow-plotters. 

Our  present  Conservative  chief  in  the  Commons  can  trace  an 
ancestor  in  Sir  John  Northcote  ('  Barronet  Norcot,'  as  he  is  called  in 
a  Iboal  record),  member  for  Ashburton,  who  took  the  *  Solemn  Pro- 
testation 'in  1 64 1,  and  was  made  a  baronet  in  the  same  year.  During 
the  first  two  years  of  the  war  he  fought  on  the  Parliamentary  side. 
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and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Exeter.  In  the  ^  Commons  Journal '  of 
October  i6,  1644,  we  find  a  resolution  that  he  be  exchanged  for  Sir 
Alexander  Denton,  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  From  June  1645  ^P 
August  1646,  he,  in  common  with  many  other  members,  received 
an  allowance  of  four  pounds  a  week  *  for  present  maintenance,' 
probably  by  reason  of  his  estates  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
Eoyalists.  Sir  John  seems  to  have  persistently  opposed  Cromwell's 
military  despotism,  and  probably  on  that  account  he  was  excluded 
from  the  Bump.  In  165 1  his  name  was  omitted  from  the  Com- 
mission of  the  Peace,  and  in  spite  of  being  returned  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1656  he,  together  with  a  considerable  number  of  members, 
was  refused  a  certificate  of  approval  by  his  Highness's  Council,  and 
was  thereby  prevented  from  taking  his  seat.  On  this  occasion  he 
joined  in  signing  a  remonstrance  reflecting  on  the  Protector's  tyranny. 
He  appears  to  have  been  imprisoned  when  Lambert  expelled  the 
remnant  of  Parliament  in  the  expiring  days  of  the  Commonwealth, 
for  we  find  that  he  and  others  were  released  in  February  1659-60, 
after  which  he  was  a  strong  promoter  of  the  Eestoration,  but  took  no 
active  part  in  public  affairs  under  Charles  II.  He  died  in  1676. 
Sir  John  has  left  behind  him  ^  a  small  volume  about  eight  inches 
by  four  bound  in  calf,'  which  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  family, 
and  contains  MS.  notes  taken  by  him  of  the  proceedings  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1640,  from  the  time  of  Strafford's  attainder  to  the  end  of 
the  year.  This  work  has  lately  been  transcribed  and  edited,  with 
an  interesting  memorial  of  the  author,  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Hamilton.  Those 
curious  in  such  matters  will  find  a  facsimile  of  Sir  John's  autograph 
in  vol.  iii.  of  Burton's  Diary  (Butt's  edition,  1828). 

Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  the  members  of  that  bygone  House 
who  has  a  descendant  (Lord  Hinchingbrook)  still  sitting  in  our  second 
chamber,  is  *  Master  Edward  Montague,'  who  succeeded  his  father. 
Sir  Sidney,  as  M.P.  for  Huntingdonshire.  We  find  him  in  1643  as 
captain  of  the  St.  Neot's  troop,  hesitating  to  carry  out  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  churches  and  cathedrals  enjoined  by  his  rulers,  which 
conduct  surprised  Cromwell  much,  as  we  learn  from  the  Squire  Papers. 
Probably  it  was  on  account  of  such  unintelligible  scruples  as  these 
that  he  was  excluded  by  Pride's  Purge,  or  subsequently,  from  Par- 
liament. He  regained  favour,  however,  as  he  sat  in  the  Little  or 
Praise  God  Barebones  Parliament  (the  only  representative  of  the 
present  House  in  that  august  assembly,  so  far  as  we  can  learn),  in 
the  First  Protectorate  Parliament,  as  we  gather  from  Guibon  God- 
dard's  *  Journal ; '  and  again  in  the  Parliament  of  1656  he  was  one  of 
the  committee  who  waited  on  Cromwell  to  offer  him  the  title  of  king. 
April  9,  1657,  his  name  appears  in  the  'Catalogue  of  Kinglings,' 
and  he  was  summoned  to  the  '  other  House.'  It  appears  firom  the 
tract  firom  which  we  have  already  quoted  that  he  '  did  not  greatly 
approve  of  beheading  the  king,  or  of  the  change  of  government, 
yet  was  taken  into  the  Little  Parliament,  which  he  helped  to  break, 
and  to  set  up  monarchy  anew  in  the  Protector,  for  which  worthy 
service  he  was  made  one  of  the  Council,  a  Commissioner  of  tJckfc'^lT^^&xsrj  ^ 
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and  one  of  the  generals  at  sea.'  In  the  latter  capacity  he  played  his 
cards  well,  inasmuch  as,  when  he  saw  the  game  was  up,  he  managed 
to  induce  the  fleet  to  vote  '  solid '  for  King  Charles  II.,  and  thereby 
earned  his  Majesty's  eternal  gratitude  and  the  earldom  of  Sand- 
wich. The  family  seat,  we  may  mention  in  parenthesis,  from  which 
Lord  Hinchingbrook  derives  his  title,  was  purchased  by  the  Montagues 
from  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell  (uncle  to  the  Protector)  in  1627. 

Another  member  who  seems  to  have  been  of  an  opportunist 
nature,  something  similar  to  Montague,  was  Sir  Bichard  Onslow, 
member  for  Surrey,  and  forerunner  of  Mr.  Denzil  Onslow,  M.P.  for 
Guildford.  His  career  and  character  cannot  be  better  described  than 
by  a  quotation  from  the  tract  aforesaid  : — 

Sii*  Bichard  Onslow,  Knight,  of  the  old  stamp,  of  good  parts  and  a 
considerable  revenue  during  the  Long  Parliament,  with  much  ado  through 
his  policy  steered  his  coiu'se  between  the  two  rocks  of  King  and  Parlia- 
ment, and  weathered  some  sore  storms.  Was  not  his  man  taken  in  his 
company  by  the  guard  of  Southwark  with  commissions  of  array  in  his 
pocket  from  the  King,  and  scurrilous  songs  against  the  Boundheads  1  Yet 
by  his  interest  rode  it  out  till  Col.  Pride  came  with  his  pui^e — then 
suffered  loss,  and  came  no  more  in  play  till  about  Worcester  fight,  when 
(by  the  help  of  some  friends  in  Parliament)  he  was  empowered  to  raise  and 
lead  as  Colonel  a  regiment  of  SuiTcy  men  against  the  Scots  and  their  King, 
but  came  too  late  to  fight.  Being  popular  in  Surrey  he  was  of  the  latter 
Parliaments,  is  fully  for  kingship,  and  wjis  never  otherwise,  and  stickled 
much  among  the  seventy  kinglings  to  that  end,  and  seeing  that  he  cannot 
liave  young  Charles,  old  Oliver  will  sei*ve  his  turn,  so  he  have  one. 

Sir  Eichard's  kingly  predilections  in  the  abstract  appear  to  have 
been  stronger  than  his  sense  of  divine  right.  On  Cromwell's  death 
he  bowed  to  the  rising  sun,  and  sat  for  Guildford  in  the  Convention 
which  recalled  '  the  king  over  the  water.' 

As  a  contrast  to  the  two  foregoing  members  commend  us  to  Mr. 
Eobert  Wallop,  of  the  house  of  Portsmouth  (now  represented  by 
Lord  Lymington),  an  uncompromising  thick  and  thin  Parliamen- 
tarian, who  sat  for  Andover  in  early  days,  and  later  on  for  Southamp- 
ton. No  King's  man  he,  for  he  alone  among  those  members  who 
come  under  our  notice  sat  in  the  Painted  Chamber  in  judgment  on 
his  Majesty,  though  his  signature  is  not  appended  to  the  death- 
warrant. 

He  alone  sat  in  the  Bump,  and  again  in  the  two  Protectorate 
Parliaments.  True  to  his  anti-regal  principles,  he  was  not  among 
those  who  advocated  Cromwell's  kingship,  and  possibly  for  this  reason 
he  was  not  called  to  the  •  other  house.'  By  reason  of  his  sterling 
merits,  or,  more  probably,  in  consideration  of  moneys  advanced  by  him, 
he  received  an  estate  at  Enniscorthy,  in  Wexford,  which  still  remains 
in  the  family.  His  fate  on  the  Besteration  was  dismal,  for  by  sen- 
tence of  the  House  he  was  degraded  of  his  gentility,  drawn  upon  a 
sledge  to  and  under  the  gallows  of  Tyburn  with  a  halter  round  his 
neck,  and  imprisoned  for  life  in  the  Tower,  where  he  died  in  1667. 
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A  notable  person  was  the  Mr.  Walter  Long  of  those  days,  member 
for  Ludgershall,  Wilts,  who  with  two  of  his  brothers  found  seats 
in  the  Long  Parliament.  While  High  Sheriff  for  Wiltshire  he  had 
been  returned  for  Bath  to  a  former  Parliament,  and  after  the  session 
a  bill  was  exhibited  against  him  in  the  Star  Chamber  for  not  resid- 
ing in  his  own  county  during  the  term  of  his  shrievalty.  To  this  he 
demurred  ;  but,  his  demurrer  being  overruled,  he  was  sentenced  to 
be  committed  to  the  Tower  during  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  to  pay  a  fine 
of  2,cxx)  marks  to  the  King,  and  to  make  his  submission  in  the  Court 
and  to  his  Majesty.  This  severe  sentence  was  subsequently  reversed 
by  the  Long  Parliament,  and  we  have  on  record  a  vote  (Jan.  i8, 
1646-47)  of  5,ooo2.  tohim  ^  for  his  damages,  losses,  imprisonments, 
find  sufferings.'  And  this  case,  Guibon  Goddard  tells  us,  *  was  one 
of  the  principal  inducements  for  the  pulling  down  of '  the  Court  of 
Star  Chamber.  He  commanded  a  troop  of  horse  under  Lord  Essex 
at  Edgehill,  but  eventually,  disgusted  at  the  slowness  of  promotion, 
he  quitted  the  army,  and  returned  to  his  seat  in  the  House.  Mr. 
Long  seems  to  have  been  rather  an  unfortunate  man,  for  in  June 
1647  (shortly  after  the  vote  in  his  favour)  he  was  denounced  by 
name,  with  ten  other  members,  as  a  chief  author  of  the  troubles 
between  the  city  and  the  army.  His  zeal  and  independent  spirit  are 
shown  in  his  printed  defence,  where  he  retorts  the  nickname  of 
*  Parliament  Driver,'  which  had  been  applied  to  him  on  account  of 
his  ardour  in  keeping  idly  disposed  members  at  work,  on  those  who 
against  reason  and  justice  drive  out  so  many  members  at  once.  The 
defendants  having  leave  granted  them  to  ^  retire  for  six  months,'  he 
made  his  way  to  France,  in  company  with  Hollis  and  Sir  Philip 
Stapleton.  Bestored  in  1648  by  the  action  of  the  Presbyterian 
Royalists,  he  was  again  excluded  from  the  Hump,  but  sat  once  more 
in  the  short-lived  first  Protectorate  Parliament. 

The  Hon.  Baptist  Noel,  member  for  Butlandshire,  vacated  his  seat 
early,  and  attached  himself  to  the  King,  whom  he  served  faithfully, 
insomuch  that  he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  own  house  at 
Gampden  burnt  down  by  his  firiends,  lest  it  should  become  a  Par- 
liamentary stronghold.  In  addition  to  this  he  was  compelled  to 
pay  large  sums  of  money  as  composition  for  his  estates.  The  troops 
raised  by  his  father  (whom  he  succeeded  during  the  war)  were  for- 
midable opponents,  and  the  name  of  'Campdeners'  struck  terror 
for  a  time  into  the  hearts  of  the  popular  party.  His  faithful  county 
still  returns  a  Noel  to  Parliament,  and  another  member  of  the  same 
family  sits  for  Dumfries  Burghs. 

Sir  Philip  Musgrave,  M.P.  for  Westmoreland,  ancestor  of  the  late 
Sir  B.  C.  Musgrave,  Bart,  (who  represented  East  Cumberland  in  the 
present  House),  also  quitted  the  political  arena  at  an  early  date,  and 
ably  championed  the  royal  cause  at  Marston  Moor,  Carlisle,  Worcester, 
and  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  for  which,  when  brighter  days  came,  he 
might  have  had  a  coronet  as  reward,  had  he  troubled  to  take  out  the 
patent. 

Ko.  628  (mo.  czLTm.  M.  il)  1L  'tt. 
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A  time-honoured  Worcestershire  name  crops  up  in  the  person  of 
Nicholas  Lechmere,  member  for  Droitwich,  who  also  sat  in  the  two 
Protectorate  Parliaments,  and  was  attorney  of.  the  duchy  in  1657. 
A  man  trusted  by  the  Protector,  one  of  whose  letters,  still  extant, 
dated  March  1654,  and  addressed  to  *  Sir  J.  Wilde,  Serjeant-at-law, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  Worcester,  or,  in  his 
absence,  to  Nicholas  Lechmere,  Esq.  of  Worcester,'  recommends  that 
diligent  watch  be  kept  and  strict  account  taken  of  all  straugers  in 
the  county. 

Two  Verneys,  Sir  Edmund  and  Sir  Balph,  who  have  a  namesake 
and  representative  if  not  an  actual  descendant  in  the  member  for 
Buckingham,  sat  for  a  brief  space  in  those  days,  the  former  for  Wy- 
combe, the  latter  for  Aylesbury.  As  standard-bearer  to  the  King, 
the  bon.  member  for  Wycombe  fell  at  Edgehill,  and  left  a  son  to 
follow  worthily  in  his  footsteps,  and,  alas !  to  suffer  a  like  fate,  for, 
commandiug  Ormond's  regiment  at  Drogheda,  he  was  a  victim  of  the 
terrible  massacre  which  has  made  the  ^  Curse  of  Cromwell '  a  thing  of 
dread  in  Ireland  even  unto  this  day.  Sir. Balph  has  left  behind  him 
some  notes  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Parliament,  which  have  proved 
most  useful  to  the  historians  of  later  days. 

The  Lord  Newport  of  those  times,  while  still  Sir  Bichard,  found 
a  seat  in  the  House,  he  and  his  son  Francis  being  returned  for  Shrop- 
shire and  Shrewsbury  respectively.  Clarendon  describes  him  as  'a 
gentleman  of  a  very  good  extraction,  ana  of  the  best  estate  of  any 
gentleman  of  that  country'  (Shropshire  to  wit),  and  his  son  as  *a 
young  gentleman  of  great  expectations  and  of  excellent  parts,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  had  behaved  himself  very  well 
there.'  They  joined  the  King,  and  early  in  the  campaign  Master 
Francis  seems  to  have  proved  that  he  had  a  keen  eye  for  business,  for 
in  reference  to  the — at  that  time — chronic  impecuniosity  of  the 
Crown,  he  intimated  to  a  friend  that '  if  his  father  might  be  made  a 
baron,  he  did  believe  he  might  be  prevailed  with  to  present  his 
Majesty  with  a  good  round  sum  of  money.'  Charles,  always  unwilling 
to  'make  merchandise  of  honour,'  hesitated  for  a  long  time,  but 
eventually,  the  times  being  too  hard,  he  consented,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  6,000/.  he  created  Sir  Bichard  Baron  Newport  of  Escall. 

Another  progenitor  of  the  House  of  Bradford  was  Air.  Orlando 
Bridgeman,  member  for  Wigan,  *  of  very  good  reputation,  who,  having 
a  relation  to  the  King's  service  by  being  solicitor  to  the  prince,  and 
of  eminent  learning  in  the  law,  usually  opposed  their '  (the  Parlia^ 
ment's)  *  extravagant  proceedings,  and  had  been  one  of  those  who 
dissented  in  the  bill  of  attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  had 
argued  against  the  treason  of  the  charge.'  He  joined  the  King,  and 
Clarendon  tells  us  that  in  1643  his  reputation  and  dexterity  were  of 
especial  service  in  preserving  the  fidelity  of  Chester  to  the  royal 
cause.  In  the  following  year  he  was  among  the  Comnussioners 
appointed  to  treat  for  peace  at  Uxbridge. 

Michael  Biddulph  of  Biddulph,  whose  descendant,  if  we  mistake 
noty  18  the  present  member  for  Herefordshire,  and  who  himself  was 
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returned  for  Lichfield  during  that  Parliament,  must  at  one  time  have 
been  a  'suspect,'  and  doubtless  was  compelled  to  make  contrite 
apology  before  he  was  permitted  to  take  his  seat,  for  he  was  appointed 
a  Collector  for  Cheshire  of  Papists'  Money  (to  support  King  Charles 
in  his  expedition  to  Scotland)  in  response  to  the  Queen's  letter  of 
April  1639,  and  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  and 
*  Master  William  Mountague,'  which  letter  the  House  sten^y  repu- 
diated, and  brought  the  unlucky  supporters  of  it '  upon  their  knees ' 
before  them  on  January  28,  1641-42* 

Northampton  to  that  House  as  to  this  supplied  a  staunch  cham- 
pion of  the  people's  rights  in  the  person  of  Bichard  Enightley,  a  foe 
to  prerogative  and  a  strong  Parliament  man,  tiU  the  progressive 
spirits  of  the  day  went  too  far  for  him,  and  the  King's  execution 
caused  him  to  waver  in  his  allegiance,  and  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Colonel  Pride  at  the  time  of  the  celebrated  Purge.  With  a  laudable 
desire  to  transmit  true  patriotic  principles  to  hia  stock,  he  married 
his  eldest  son  to  the  daughter  of  the  great  John  Hampden,  The 
experiment  does  not  appear  to  have  proved  altogether  successful, 
from  a  Darwinian  point  of  view.  By  rights,  the  present  member  for 
South  Northamptonshire  should  have  developed  intp  a  Bradlaugh, 
at  the  very  least. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  two  Bellinghams,  Sir  Henry 
and  James,  and  possibly  a  third,  Alan,  sitting  for  Westmoreland,  a 
cadet  of  whose  family  settled  about  this  time  in  Ireland,  and  origin- 
ated the  present  member  for  county  Louth.  Sir  Henry  Bellingham 
was  sent  in  1648  to  the  Earl  of  Lanark  in  Scotland  with  an  ofifer  to 
join  the  fioyalist  forces  in  the  north  of  England  to  the  Scotch  army. 
But  the  mission  was  unsuccessful,  for  Lord  Lanark  ^  durst  not  accept.' 

We  also  find  a  Fitzwilliam — ^the  Hon.  William — ^sitting,  as  at 
present,  for  Peterborough,  till  his  father's  death  in  1644.  This,  we 
may  remark  in  passing,  is  the  solitary  instance  in  our  catalogue 
in  which  both  ancestor  and  descendant  are  returned  by  the  same 
borough.  After  succeeding  to  the  title,  Lord  Fitzwilliam  must  have 
been  among  the  number  of  those  peers  before  referred  vto  who  con-* 
descended  to  the  Lower  House,  for  he  figures  in  the  list  of  those  who 
were  expelled  from  the  Bump-— as  also  does  Bobert  Clive  of  Stjiqlie, 
member  for  Bridgnorth,  and  ancestor  of  Lord  Powis  and  Colou^ 
Windsor  Clive.  Then,  as  now,  a  Sir  John  Bamsden  sat  in  the  House,  '^n 
at  that  time  for  Northallerton ;  a  Portman — Sir  William — for  Taim- 
ton  (his  house  at  Orchard  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Boyalist  army 
under  Lord  Hertford  in  the  summer  of  1643);  a  Stanhope^-the 
Hon.  Ferdinando — for  Tamworth;  and  a  Thynne — Sir  James — for 
Wiltshire.  These  four  last  named  seceded  at  an  early  date ;  Port- 
man  and  Thynne  sat  in  the  Oxford  House  of  Commons,  and  Stanhope 
died  for  the  King  at  Bridgeford  in  1643. 

Hax^  endg  our  roll,  in  all  fhree-and-twenty  fapiily  names  :   and  .of  ^. 
these,  how  many  will  be  found  in  the  Parliaments)  of  the  next  cen*  0, 
tuiy?    Whodiallsay?  C.  ,W.  Kennbdt.         I'. 
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Exchange  no  Robbery;  or,  Fated  by  a  Jest. 

By  M.  Bbtham-Edwards,  Author  of  *  Kitty'  and  'Doctor  Jacob.* 

vnr. 

A  MONTH  had  passed,  the  quietest  possible,  and  Hilda  and  Grrettel 
were  getting  quite  used  to  their  respective  parts.  Hilda,  partly 
from  a  love  of  forming  mazy  plans  and  carrjring  them  out,  and  partly 
from  sheer  girlish  playfulness,  would  permit  no  infringement  of  the 
law  originally  laid  down.  It  was  'Gnadiges  Fraulein'  (gracious 
Miss),  as  the  obsequious  Grettel  invariably  addressed  her.  She  wore, 
by  mutual  understanding,  her  foster-sister's  clothes  and  trinkets, 
dressed  her  hair  precisely  after  her  fashion,  and  adopted  easily 
enough  certain  little  mannerisms  of  the  sweet  yet  not  inimitable 
Hildegarde — modest  flutterings,  down-dropping  of  the  eyelids,  shy 
blushes,  and  low  timid  modulations  of  the  voice.  She  had  outwardly 
metamorphosed  herself  more  completely  than  she  was  aware,  and  a 
very  strong  natural  likeness  had  been  thus  heightened  to  a  degree 
that  might  well  have  perplexed  observers  as  to  the  identity  of  the  two. 
The  illusion,  indeed,  to  use  Hilda's  words,  was  perfect,  and  it  even 
began  to  take  hold  of  her  own  mind.  When  she  had  dressed,  spoken, 
and  acted  as  if  she  were  not  herself  but  another  person  for  an  un- 
broken period  of  weeks,  she  almost  began  to  fancy  that  things  were  as 
they  seemed — that  Hilda,  dame  Anna's  daughter,  was  away ;  that 
Hild^arde,  the  real  Hildegarde,  and  at  the  same  time  herself,  was 
here!  Sometimes  the  thought  would  flash  across  her  mind— or 
rather,  perhaps,  it  was  a  passing  vagary,  and  nothing  to  be  called  a 
thought — *  Are  not  these  instincts  that  I  feel,  and  not  mere  longings  ? 
And  Hildegarde's  also,  her  counter-passions  and  inclinations,  do 
they  not  indicate  inborn,  inherent,  inherited  character  ?  Are  we  not 
changelings,  and  she  it  is  who  is  granddaughter  of  Frau  Anna,  the 
court  wet-nurse  ;  I  who  am  the  child  of  a  prince  and  princess  ?  Is  it 
otherwise  natural,  is  it  likely  that  I  should  be  thus  drawn  towards  a 
life  of  splendour  and  domination,  whilst  she  is  no  less  prone  to  an 
obscure  domestic  position  ? ' 

Then  alike  her  reverie  and  her  reasoning  would  go  off  on  another 
track,  and  she  would  put  the  question  to  her  own  mind,  ^  If,  indeed 
then,  we  are  what  we  are,  and  not  what  we  seem,  if  I  am  in  reality 
peasant-bom,  and  it  is  Hildegarde  who  comes  of  reigning  sovereigns, 
then,  seeing  what  freaks  nature  has  played  with  us  both,  fitting 
me  for  an  exalted  station,  her  for  the  very  reverse,  why  should  we 
not  change  parts  on  the  stage  of  life?  Why  should  not  I  take  the 
place  of  princess,  Hildegarde  that  of  her  peasant-bom  scsur^e-lait  t ' 
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Such  &iitastical  dreams  were  cf  the  moment  only,  mere  dallyings 
with  an  idle  fancy,  and  bom  of  the  girFs  innate  fayl^e  inkling  after 
mischief.  With  all  her  practical  good  sense  and  superb  cleverness, 
she  ever  remained  naive  and  childlike  in  this  respect,  ready  at  a 
moment's  warning  to  play  pranks  with  persons  and  things. 

These  thoughts  passed  as  they  had  come,  a  far  safer  and  easier 
solution  being  afforded  by  more  practical  reflections.  ^  All  may  yet 
be  well,'  she  said  to  herself,  ^  if  Hildegarde  can  be  induced  to  act  with 
spirit  and  determination.  She  has  only  to  return  to  the  palace 
when  summoned — taking  me  with  her,  of  course — to  refuse  per- 
sistently any  proposals  of  marriage.  In  time  her  union  with  Dr. 
Edouard  might  become  feasible.  He  could  be  ennobled,  and  with 
his  Adelheit  he  might  have  a  title  given  him ;  then  his  happiness 
and  that  of  my  darling  Hildegarde  is  secured ;  whilst  for  myself  a 
few  years  at  the  court  is  all  I  want.  My  fate,  provided  circum- 
stances are  only  favourable,  toay  fairly  be  left  in  my  own  hands.' 

With  alternating  reflections,  now  psychological,  visionary,  and 
matter  of  fact,  Hilda  almost  daily  reviewed  the  state  of  afiairs,  which 
at  the  end  of  June  remained  precisely  as  they  had  been  at  the 
beginning  of  May. 

Hildegarde  was  far  too  happy  to  return ;  Hilda  permitted  her  to 
stay.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the  young  princess  had  become  her 
own  mistress  by  this  time.  Summer  was  passing,  and  no  sign  came 
from  the  proud  Schloss  far  away.  Hilda,  taking  her  accustomed 
place  in  the  summer-house  these  golden  afternoons,  would  often 
wonder  how  much  longer  she  should  live  in  this  world  of  dreams.  It 
pleased  her  well  to  fancy  herself  a  princess,  to  be  daintily  dressed 
from  morning  to  night,  and  have  nothing  to  do  all  day  but  play  on 
the  piano  and  instruct  herself,  or  toy  with  delicate  needlework.  She 
was  nevertheless  beginning  to  weary  of  this  sameness,  this  isolation; 
she  wanted  a  little  varying  of  daily  circumstance,  above  all,  an 
audience. 

*  If  only  someone  were  here  to  make  a  picture  of  us,  Grettel  1 ' 
she  said  one  day ;  ^  this  bower  of  roses  and  honeysuckle,  you  in  your 
Sunday  gear  by  a  spinning-wheel,  myself  in  white,  arranging  tiiese 
lovely  flowers.     What  a  wasted  subject ! ' 

The  playful  thought  was  hardly  uttered  when  the  little  garden 
gate  clicked,  and  a  man's  figure,  small,  spare,  and  scrupulously 
dressed,  was  seen  approaching  them,  as  he  drew  near  bowing  again 
and  again  with  almost  ridiculous  obsequiousness — at  least,  so  it 
seemed  to  Hilda,  who  under  the  most  startling  circumstances  ever 
realised  the  sportive  side  of  things.  How  well  she  could  mimic  this 
preposterous  little  personage  was  her  first  thought,  as  he  advanced, 
hat  in  hand,  and  bending  low. 

Glancing  at  the  white-robed  girlish  figure  before  him  with  evident 
admiration,  he  made  a  crowning  obeisance,  and  said,  ^  I  have  surely 
the  honour  of  addressing  the  Countess,  the  Princess  Hildegarde  ? ' 

For  an  instant,  and  an  instant  only,  Hilda  lost  presence  of  mind. 
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She  blushed,  and  stood  mute  and  motionless.  Her  momentary 
embarrassment  was,  however,  followed  by  the  most  charming  smile  in 
:the  world,  and  an  assenting  inclination  of  the  pretty,  beautifully- 
dressed  head. 

'  But  not  the  princess  of  years  gone  by,'  said  the  visitor,  with  a 
mixture  of  paternal  kindUness  and  old-fashioned  gallantry.  ^  It  was 
a  .little  shy,  delicate  girl,  to  whom  the  Hofrath  von  Benderberg 
offered  bonbons  in  former  days,  and  she  must  long  since  have  foi^ 
gotten  her  old  friend  ? ' 

^  Nay,'  Hilda  said,  holding  out  a  beautiful  white  hand,  which  the 
old  courtier  pressed  to  his  •  lips,  ^I  should  be  ungrateful  indeed^ 
Herr  Hofrath,  if  I  could  forget  you ! ' 

^My  little  services  are  repaid  a  thousandfold,'  rejoined  the 
Hofrath ;  ^  and  remember.  Princess,  whatever  happens,  I  am  always 
your  faithful  friend  and  devoted  servant.' 

^  I  am  sure  of  it,'  replied  Hilda,  smiling  sweetly. 

She  knew  the  Hofrath  from  hearsay  quite  well ;  Hildegarde  had 
described  him  to  her  again  and  again. 

^  The  same  grateful  heart  I  the  same  endearing  simplicity !  *  cried 
the  old  gentleman.  ^  It  must  be  seven  years  or  more  since  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you,  for  I  went  away  immediately  after  your 
return ;  but  I  should  have  known  the  Princess  Hildegarde  anywhere, 
in  spite  of  this  amazing,  this  adorable  change  I ' 

*  The  country  air  and  the  affectionate  care  of  my  foster-parents 
have  done  much  for  me,  I  know,'  Hilda  answered,  engagingly  ay 
before.  *I  can  never  be  grateful  enough  to  the  good  Frau  Anna; ' 
here  she  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  apparently  sleeping  duenna. 
>  As  you  see,  she  is  resting,  and  I  cannot  wake  her.' 

The  Hofrath  took  out  his  watch  and  started  up. 

*  I  have  not  a  moment  to  bestow  on  these  worthy  people.  My 
errand  is  with  you.'  He  glanced  at  the  obnoxious  Gxettel  signifi- 
cantly. Now  Grettel  had  all  this  time  been  a  terrible  thorn  in 
Hilda's  side,  frowns  and  signs  hitherto  failing  to  put  down  that  fixed 
stare  or  to  make  her  move  an  inch  from  such  unbecoming  proximity. 
The  whole  transaction  seemed  to  have  turned  Grettel's  woodenness 
into  stone.  She  stood  at  her  spinning-wheel,  eyes  and  mouth  wide 
open,  gasping  as  if  for  very  breath. 

Driven  to  despair,  Hilda  now  called  the  Hofrath's  attention  to  a 
rose  of  unusual  beauty  in  bloom  close  by,  and  whilst  he  was  bent 
over  it  inhaling  its  fragrance,  quietly  and  with  inimitable  dex- 
terity, she  took  Grettel  by  the  shoulders  and  turned  her  out  of  the 
garden. 

The  Hofrath,  looking  up  to  find  Grettel  gone,  showed  signs  of 
relief.  *  I  have  not  a  moment  to  spare,  except  to  fulfil  my  errand,' 
he  said,  ^  and  am  come  to  fetch  you  by  the  Grand  Duke's  command. 
The  time  for  preparation  is  short,  but  your  women  will  attend  to 
everything.  The  post  carriage  is  awaiting  you ;  your  attendants  and 
baggage  will  be  ready  in  two  hours'  time,  and  I  have  orders  to  meet 
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you  at  the  post-house  of  Ilmen,  whither  I  go  in  -  advance  to  ammge 
everything.' 

*  To-day — must  it  be  to-day  ? '  asked  Hilda,  taken  aback.  -  -  • 

^  Indeed,  Princess,  such  are  the  Grrand  Duke's  wishes.  We  are 
to  travel  fast  and  reach  the  summer  palace  as  early  as  may  be.  Un- 
expected circumstances  necessitate  your  immediate  recall.  I  can 
understand  your  hesitation,  your  reluctanoe— -i^' 

'  The  summons  is  startlingly  abrupt,  certainly,'  Hilda  replied,  her 
mind  bent  as  she  spoke  on  the  problem  before  her. 

^  It  is ;  I  admit  it.  But,'  said  the  Ho&ath,  encouragingly,  ^  you 
will  soon  grow  accustomed  to  your  new  life,  which,  I  may  venture  to 
prognosticate,  will  be  a  brilliant  one.  FViends  and  flatterers  you 
will  soon  have  enough  and  to  spare.  Do  not  forget  your  old  servant 
among  them  all.' 

*  That  I  could  never  do.' 

The  Hofrath  dropped  his  voice  almost  to  a  whisper.  *  Who  knows 
but  that  the  little  girl  to  whom  I  was  permitted  ^to  give  bonbons 
may  be  able  at  some  time  or  other  to  prove  my  greatest  bene£Etctor  ? 
But  pardon  my  indiscretion.  Princess ;  and  my  carriage  waits  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.     I  must  t)e  gone.' 

Once  more  he  bent  low  over  Hilda's  outstretched  hand,  and  a 
few  minutes  later  she  heard  the  distant  sound  of  carriage  wheels  on 
the  high  road  below.  He  was  gone,  and  there  was  no  choice  for  her. 
She  must  follow  I 

For  a  moment  indeed  the  dauntless  Hilda  paused  before  bending 
her  mind  to  the  practical  business  in  hand.  But  for  a  moment  only, 
and  without  the  shadow  of  an  indecision  clouding  her  mind.  The  * 
deed  was  of  her  doing,  and  she  would  share  the  responsibility  of  it 
with  no  one.  ^  And  after  all,'  said  the  light-hearted,  audacious  girl,  - 
*  exchange  is  no  robbery.  Why  may  we  not  be  happily  fated  by  a 
jest?' 

IX. 

Meantime  the  gentle  maiden  playing  her  brilliant  namesake's  part 
was  growing  to  full  mental  and  bodily  stature  under  the  sunny  in- 
fluence of  sympathy.  That  rich  blossoming  of  a  woman's  nature,  only 
awaiting  adequateness  of  outer  as  well  as  inner  circumstances,  was  now 
hers,  and,  like  the  real  Hilda  far  away,  she  for  the  first  time  felt  in  her 
right  place,  although  clothed  with  another's  lendings.  This  quiet  affec- 
tionate home-life,  this  kindly  mother's  love  warming  all,  these  gay, 
busy  girls  contributing  their  share  to  the  £Etmily  purse  by  cheerful 
earnings,  the  thousand  and  one  pleasant  little  nothings  making  up 
the  sum  total  of  every  day,  all  filled  her  with  satisfaction  and  delight. 
At  last  too  she  was  beginning  to  rejoice  in  the  sense  of  a  precious 
personality.  Hitherto  she  had  been  necessary  to  none,  for  want  of 
opportunity,  unable  to  endear  herself  to  any  living  soul  by  womanly 
services  and  devotion^the  loneliest  woman-creature,  as  it  seemed» 
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under  God's  heaven.  Now  she  was  filling  a  place,  and  like  a  flower 
transported  to  a  genial  soil,  new  warm  Ufe  tingled  to  the  very  roota 
ol'  her  nature. 

But  above  all  it  was  the  deeper  feeling  for  Dr.  Edouard  that  had 
worked  a  gradual,  and  as  it  seemed  to  Hildegarde  herself,  a  miracu- 
lous transformation.  This  intense  sympathy  with  another,  and 
wholly  diflferent  and  stronger  nature,  their  intercommunion  of  closest 
thoughts,^  their  fond  clinging  one  to  another,  so  that  it  seemed  im- 
possible for  them  to  live  apart ;  such  things  were  mysteries  to  the 
hitherto  timid,  shrinking  girl.  But  even  more  than  her  lover's  passion, 
did  her  own  astonish  her  now.  She  could  understand  now  the 
martyrdoms  and  heroic  self-sacrifices  of  historic  women.  She  felt 
conscious  of  a  tenacity  of  will  and  purpose  bom  of  love,  not  ta 
be  shaken  by  any  human  opposition,  however  unscrupulously  mani- 
fested. 

Richly  endowed  natures  have  ever  two  selves,  an  indoor  and  an 
outer,  and  Hildegarde  hardly  knew  which  she  loved  best,  the  Dr* 
Edouard  of  the  study  and  the  fireside,  or  the  Dr.  Edouard  of  the 
forest  and  the  Alp.  Whenever  he  came  to  her  with  an  invitation  for 
a  ramble,  she  knew  that  a  little  world  of  joyous  experiences  was  ia 
store.  Whenever  the  day  was  to  be  spent  at  home,  she  felt  an  equal 
certainty  of  blissful  impressions. 

One  morning  early  he  bade  her  prepare  for  a  long  day's  holiday 
excursion,  with  such  beaming  yet  mysterious  looks,  that  she  could 
but  feel  some  unusual  enjoyment  was  in  store  for  both. 

*  Come,'  he  said,  taking  the  book  from  her  willing  hands,  *  na 
more  English  grammar  to-day.  Quick !  your  hat,  your  alpenstock, 
your  little  basket  of  provisions  for  two  I  I  am  going  to  take  you  to 
see  my  native  village  among  the  Alps  yonder,  and  it  will  be  twilight 
ere  we  return.' 

In  a  very  few  minutes  all  was  ready,  and  the  pair  set  oflF  in  the 
exuberant  frame  of  mind  young  lovers  know.  Everything  delighted 
the  untra veiled  Hildegarde ;  the  drive  in  a  rustic  vehicle  over  the 
green  hills,  the  flower-gathering  by  the  way,  the  walk  through  the 
forest,  finally,  the  sight  of  Dr.  Edouard's  native  village  nestling  amid 
the  pine-clad  ridges.  Within  sight  and  hearing  of  the  village  her 
companion  paused,  and  bade  her  sit  down  in  a  little  sunny  glade  he 
seemed  to  know  well.  Then  with  an  air  of  mystery  he  took  a 
traveller's  horn  from  his  pocket  and  blew  it  loudly. 

^  We  are  expected,'  he  said,  smiling  to  see  her  expectancy.  *  I 
have  a  little  surprise  in  store  for  you,  as  you  shall  now  see.' 

And  a  second  and  a  third  time  he  blew  that  little  Alpine  horn, 
which  sounded  deep  and  clear  through  the  noonday  stillness  of  the 
forest.  Hildegarde  was  about  to  speak,  but  he  raised  his  finger,  and 
in  obedience  to  the  sign  she  looked  and  listened. 

On  a  sudden  the  golden  vistas  became  alive  with  bright  dancing; 

figures,  and  the  warm  sultry  silence  was  broken  by  the  singing  of 

sweet  girlish   voices.     Looking  round,  Hildegarde  saw  a  troop  of 

peasant  girls,  some  of  them  mere  children,  wearing  the  gay  Sunday 
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gear  of  the  place,  and  laden  with  Alpine  garlands  and  flowers  which 
they  scattered  as  they  sang. 

When  the  last  apparition  had  descended  the  little  sunlit  path 
bending  to  the  glade,  they  all  surrounded  Dr.  Edouard  and  his  com- 
panion, and  performed  a  rustic  '  round '  or  village  dance,  accompanied 
by  a  monotonous  but  pleasing  chorus. 

'  This  is  my  birthday,'  said  Dr.  Edouard,  in  a  low  voice,  *  and  it 
has  reached  the  ears  of  my  village  folk  that  to-day  I  should  bring 
my  betrothed  with  me.  Why  I  am  always  so  jeted  here  I  will  tell 
you  afterwards.     But  listen  to  what  they  sing.' 

Hildegarde  blushed  and  smiled  as  she  caught  the  import  of  the 
words.  It  was,  indeed,  a  rustic  song,  wont  to  be  sung  at  betrothals^ 
and,  in  accordance  with  a  time-honoured  custom,  accompanied  by 
the  strewing  of  flowers. 

Dr.  Edouard,  familiar  with  the  usages  of  the  country,  now  sank 
upon  one  knee  in  the  midst  of  the  singers,  and  motioned  to  Hilde- 
garde to  do  the  same.  Kneeling  thus  they  were  soon  becrowned  and 
besprinkled  with  freshly-gathered  flowers,  whilst,  as  a  benison  of  even 
deeper  purpose,  sounded  the  following  refrain : — 

Plighted  loves  with  linkM  hands 
Knit  we  now  in  fairy  bands. 
Flowery  chains,  for  dear  love's  sake, 
None  shall  sever,  none  shall  break. 

These  words  roughly  give  the  meaning  of  a  charming  and  highly 
poetic  song  used  to  be  sung  on  such  occasions  in  the  dialect  of  Uiese 
isolated  mountain  villages.  When  the  last  couplet  had  been  sung, 
or  rather  chanted,  and  the  last  posy  scattered,  Dr.  Edouard  rose^ 
and  smilingly  helped  his  companion  to  rise  from  the  ground.  They 
were  both  covered  with  blossoms  of  edelweiss  and  other  Alpine 
flowers  as  with  snow.  He  shook  off  the  fairy  burden,  and  Hilde- 
garde did  the  same,  stooping  to  gather  some  for  her  bosom  and  her 
hair.  Dr.  Edouard  also  placed  a  little  bouquet  in  his  button-hole. 
Then,  addressing  a  few  cordial  words  to  the  niuve  choristers  in  hia 
own  name  and  that  of  his  bride-elect,  and  dropping  silver  coins  into 
the  palms  of  the  little  ones,  he  dismissed  them. 

Hildegarde  watched  them  disappear  with  the  fascinated  gaze  of 
a  child  at  a  play  ;  and  in  truth,  the  picturesque  troop,  with  their 
bright  blue  and  scarlet  dresses,  their  silver  ornaments,  and  out- 
landish head-gear,  made  almost  a  theatrical  display  among  the  trees* 
When  the  last  figiu'e  had  disappeared  behind  the  glowing  boles  of 
pine  and  elm,  she  breathed  a  happy  yet  questioning  sigh,  and  looked 
into  her  lover's  eyes. 

*  This  little  idyll  has  pleased  you  ? '  he  asked,  bending  a  flushed,, 
joyous  face  towards  her  own. 

^  Oh,  yes ! '  she  replied,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears  under  the 
light  kiss  now  dropped  upon  them.  ^  But,  Edouard,  before  we  spread 
our  basket,  and  eat  the  first  meal  we  have  ever  eaten  alone  together^ 
answer  me  one  question.' 
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He  guessed  what  was  coming,  and  taking  her  hand,  led  her  to  a 
little  knoll  of  velvety  gold  green  moss  tapestried  with  ground  ivy. 
Then  he  sat  down  beside  her,  and  said  gravely,  ^  I  know  well  what 
you  would  fain  ask  me,  Hildegarde.  Your  face  speaks  to  me  always 
without  any  need  of  words.  Why  do  I  thus  allow  you  to  play  a  part? 
How  can  I  reconcile  my  conscience  to  the  deception,  playful  though 
it  be,  that  I  have  just  compelled  you  to  countenance  ?  Listen,  and 
you  shall  be  fully  answered.' 

Even  these  few  words  were  already  easing  Hildegarde's  burdened 
mind.  She  felt,  though  she  could  not  in  the  least  divine  by  what 
reasoning,  that  her  secretly  nursed  misgivings  were  about  to  be  set 
at  rest  for  once  and  for  all. 

^  The  notion  of  your  visit  here  originated,  as  you  know,  with 
Hilda,'  he  began,  speaking  very  deliberately.  ^  I  accepted  it  on  two 
grounds ;  chiefly  because  I  felt  that  it  would  test — not  your  affection 
for  me,  I  felt  no  doubts  there — but  your  ability  to  endure  the  only 
kind  of  existence  I  am  enabled  to  ofifer  a  wife — ^the  simple  home  life 
you  have  since  taken  to  so  kindly ;  and  secondly  because '— ^here  he 
bent  down  and  kissed  the  fair  face  looking  up  to  him  with  lover-like 
fondness — ^because  a  little  happiness  was  thus  put  in  our  way  of 
which  no  living  soul  had  the  right  to  deprive  us.  Hilda's  subter- 
fuge was  to  spare  an  endless  discussion  with  her  grandmother ;  but 
never  doubt  that  Frau  Anna  shall  not  be  informed  of  the  fact  on  her 
return.' 

.   So  fiur   all  seemed  transparent  as  daylight    to  the  anxiously 
listening  Hild^;arde. 

.  He  went  on :  *  I  coiild  even  more  readily  excuse  myself  for  having 
played  a  harmless  trick  on  my  good  mother  and  sisters.  They  would 
never  have  consented  to  receive  as  a  guest  the  Princess  Hildegarde  ; 
but  you  have  come  under  a  more  modest  title,  and  they  love  you 
already.  Of  course  they,  too,  are  to  be  enlightened  in  due  time* 
And  now  for  the  future.  What  Hilda's  jest  has  done  for  us  is  this — 
to  prove  the  sincerity  of  our  affection  for  one  another.  I  dare  hope, 
moreover,  in  spite  of  so  many  obstacles.' 

She  hearkened,  brightening  under  every  word,  till  by  the  time 
his  speech  drew  to  an  end,  it  was  a  radiant  face  that  almost  touched 
his  own. 

'  Everything  depends  on  your  constancy,  your  powers  of  en- 
durance,' he  continued ;  *and  had  I  not  foreseen  a  possibility  of  our* 
wishes  being  fulfilled,  I  should  never  have  spoken  out.  You  are 
aware  that  your  mother's  marriage  was  very  displeasing  to  the  Grand 
Duke,  insomuch  so  that  he  did  his  best  to  annul  it.  It  is  on  this 
circumstance  we  must  build  our  hopes.  Who  knows  but  that  your 
great-uncle  may  be  brought  to  consent  to  our  imion,  thankful' — here 
he  smiled,  and  clasped  her  hand — thankful  to  be  rid  of  such  a 
burden.' 

Hildegarde  also  laughed  merrily,  the  gay  mood  being  sobered  a 
moment  later. 
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^  Then  my  love  for  you  will  never  lead  me  into  doing'  anything 
wrong  ? '  she  asked,  timidly.  » 

^What  is  wrong?'  he  repeated  with  almost  cynical  bittemesi. 
*  Would  you  do  wrong  in  marrying  the  first  suitor  presented  to  you 
by  your  great-uncle ;  perhaps  a  man  you  could  not  respect,  much  less 
regard  with  conunon  liking  ?  Would  you  do  wrong  in  hearkening 
rather  to  conscience  than  human  bidding,  and  choosing  for  yourseH 
in  the  most  sacred  choice  a  woman  has  to  make  ?  Where  is  the 
right,  where  the  wrong  here  ?  I  must  tell  you,  my  Hildegarde,  I 
tue  small  account  of  those  social  distinctions  which  you  have  beMi 
taught  to  regard  with  almost  religious  awe.  Are  we  not  men  and 
women  first,  and  paupers  and  princelings  afterwards  ?  No,  the  time 
is  gone  by,  never  to  return,  when  the  fiction  called  royalty  can 
inspire  the  reverence  due  only  to  higher  things;  and  I,  for  one, 
rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  much  more  fundamental  changes  in  the 
same  direction.  I  hold  myself  bound  by  no  other  code  of  moral 
responsibility  to  the  Grand  Duke  than  to  a  peasant,  and  were  you  of 
age  to-morrow,  would  make  you  my  wife  as  unconcernedly  as  if  you 
were  the  peasant-bom  Hilda.' 

Hildegarde,  letting  fall  happy  tears,  could  but  flush  proudly  as 
she  gazed  on  her  self-confident,  defiant  lover.  She  put  her  hand  in 
his  and  said,  'When  that  time  comes,  Edouard,  I  will  be  your 
wife.' 

He  looked  into  her  sweet  eyes,  brimful  of  tender  girlish  passion, 
})ausing  to  riddle  their  secret  again  and  again  ere  he  made  reply. '  ^-^ 

^  And  I  "will  be  your  husband,'  he  said, '  or  no  woman's.  Hemem''- 
ber  my  words.' 

Then,  after  that  tension  of  deep  feelings  both  were  glad  to  return 
to  the  everyday  world  of  common  pleasures  for  awhile. 

Hildegarde,  with  childish  gaiei^  and  grace,  spread  the  contents 
of  her  picnic  basket  on  the  turf.  Dr.  Edouard  fetched  water  from 
the  spring,  and  alone  in  that  delicious  glade,  a  little  world  in  itself 
of  sunshine  and  loveliness  and  joy,  they  lived  a  little  life  of  bliss  ae 
rounded  as  complete. 

X. 

It  was  late  when  the  lovers  returned,  and  a  moon  mellow  and  perfect 
as  their  own  hopes  lighted  their  homeward  way.  Arm  in  arm  th^ 
traversed  the  mount^  path,  or  side  by  side  sat  in  ^tbe  moonlit  stage- 
coach. Hildegarde  said  little.  She  was  indeed  too  happy  for  speech^ 
her  lover's  daring  words  having,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  demolished  the 
outward  wall  of  separation  that  had  hitherto  threatened  to  divide 
them.  This  ineffable,  mildly  illumined  world  was  to  the  girl's  quiet 
yet  intense  nature  emblematic  of  the  peace  and  tenderness  flooding 
their  hearts.  The  first  early  rapture  had  passed  away.  All  with  them 
was  now  brooding  calm  and  content. 

And  when  they  alighted  from  the  stage-ooaoh  and  walked  through. 
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the  dreamiDg  snburb,  themselves,  as  it  seemed,  the  only  happy  spirits 
disturbing  the  silvery  solitude,  the  flower-scented  stillness,  neither  had 
a  word  to  say.  Hildegarde's  hand  rested  lightly  on  her  lover's  arm. 
He  could  see  the  placid  brow  and  sweet  collected  smile  under  the 
brim  of  her  straw  hat.  He  wanted  no  more.  Only  when  they  had 
entered  the  little  garden  of  his  home  and  they  paused  for  a  moment 
to  interchange  a  fond  good  night,  he  reminded  her  of  her  promise. 

*  I  have  said  it.     I  will  be  your  wife,'  she  whispered. 

A  moment  more  they  lingered  in  the  enchanted  outdoor  world  of 
mysterious  light  and  luminous  shadow,  of  cool,  deep-breathing  fra- 
grance, and  the  thousand  nameless  indications  of  sleeping  summer. 
It  was  as  if  they  felt  themselves  imder  the  spell  of  some  magic, 
'  conscious  all  the  time  that  a  step  forward  woidd  break  the  charm. 
So  indeed  it  was  and  must  be  at  the  close  of  each  so  foolishly  happy 
day. 

Dr.  Edouard  put  his  latchkey  to  the  lock,  and  on  tip-toe  the  pair 
passed  into  the  silent  house.  It  was  almost  midnight,  and  the  hard- 
working little  household  they  knew  would  be  asleep,  except  perhaps 
for  the  ever  anxious  mother.  But  as  they  went  into  the  dining- 
room,  where  a  tiny  lamp  gave  feeble  light,  no  one  appeared. 

^  Everyone  seems  to  be  in  bed,'  Dr.  Edouard  said,  laughingly.  '  It 
is  a  rule  of  our  house  that  the  hard  worker  shall  never  sit  up  lor  the 
holiday  maker.     But  whom  have  we  here  ? ' 

^  Poor  Barbel  has  fallen  asleep  whilst  waiting  for  us,'  Hildegarde 
said,  carelessly,  helping  herself  to  some  bread  and  butter  at  the 
supper-table  as  she  spoke.     ^  Do  not  awake  her,  Edouard.' 

Dr.  Edouard  turned  to  her  with  much  astonishment. 

^  It  is  not  our  Barbel,  but  Hilda's  Gxettel,'  he  said,  looking  dis- 
comfited. ^  What  may  her  errand  be  ? '  And  see,  the  little  note  has 
evidently  dropped  from  her  hand  on  the  floor. 

He  picked  up  the  crumpled  letter,  and  Hildegarde  going  quickly 
to  his  side,  both  read  it  together : 

'Dearest  Hildegarde,'  it  ran,  and  had  evidently  been  penned  in 
desperate  haste,  *  the  Hofrath  came  to  fetch  you  yesterday.  There 
was  no  help  for  it.  I  returned  with  him  to  the  Schloss  in  your 
place.  As  yet  I  have  seen  no  one  else,  all  may  be  made  right, 
but  set  oif  at  once.  If  you  are  not  here  in  twenty-four  hours  I 
shall  be  presented,  perhaps  be  betrothed  to  Prince  Waldemar  in  yout 
stead.' 

Hildegarde  became  speechless  with  dismay,  nor  did  Dr.  Edouard 
misinterpret  the  situation.  Hilda's  words  must  be  taken  at  their 
full  value.  They  meant  no  more  nor  less  than  they  said.  This 
matchless  Hilda  had  come  to  the  rescue  with  a  vengeance,  and  was 
already  at  the  Schloss. 

*  There  is  a  postscript,'  he  said,  and  coolly  read  the  following : — 

*  Come  if  you  will,  but  stay  away  if  you  choose.  You  are  firee  to 
give  up  your  birthright  and  accept  mine  instead.  Exchange  is  no 
jobbery;  why  may  we  not  all  three  be  happily  fated  by  a  jest  ? ' 
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'Oh!'  were  Hildegarde's  first  words,  ^  should  Hilda  have  done 
this  ?     To  what  is  she  leading  us  ? ' 

^  Nay,  we  will  suffer  no  one  to  lead  us,  but  will  be  guided  by  our 
own  judgment,'  was  her  lover's  proud,  collected  answer.  Then,  in 
spite  of  the  dire  entanglement  in  which  he  found  himself,  he  could 
not  resist  a  smile. 

*  Hilda  is  incredible  1 ' 

For  some  moments  he  said  no  more,  and  the  smile  still  lingered 
on  his  lips.  The  notion  of  the  sparkling,  audacious,  incomparable 
Hilda  playing  the  part  of  princess  tickled  his  sense  of  humour.  It 
seemed  indeed,  on  further  reflection,  that  her  daringness  was  leading 
them,  as  Hildegarde  said — and  whither  ? 

*  But  she  should  not  have  done  this,  even  for  love  of  me  I '  cried 
Hildegarde.  *  Do  you  not  see  how  diflScult  it  will  be  to  set  matters 
right  ? ' 

'I  do  see  it  indeed,'  Dr.  Edouard  said,  not  for  a  moment  losing 
his  presence  of  mind,  although  keenly  alive  to  his  position.  *  W^' 
must  remember,  however,  that  Hildia  being  completely  taken  by 
surprise  coiild  hardly  have  done  otherwise.  She  had  Frau  Anna  to 
think  of.' 

'  Hilda  is  generosity  itself ;  but,  Edouard,  how  can  I  do  what  she 
says  and  be  made  happy  by  a  lie  ?     Oh !  what  can  I  do  ? ' 

Even  with  that  tearful  anguish-stricken  face  close  to  his  own. 
Dr.  Edouard  held  his  peace  now.  He  seemed  bent  on  probing  her 
constancy. 

'  It  is  not  the  dread  of  discovery  that  daunts  me,'  she  went  on, 
with  the  tender  insistance  of  timid,  yet  rigidly  upright  natures.  '  I 
was  too  neglected  and  uncared  for  to  be  remembered  at  the  Schloss. 
But  it  is  the  terror  of  doing  wrong  1 '  Then  she  added  artlessly,  *  If 
indeed  I  stay  here  as  Hilda  proposes,  and  become  your  wife  as  Frau 
Anna's  granddaughter,  who  should  I  be  ?    What  should  I  be  ? ' 

This  naive,  almost  childish  burst  of  feeling,  melted  Dr.  Edouard's 
resolve  to  keep  silence  till  he  had  her  answer.  He  would  no  longer 
leave  the  timid,  tremulous  thing  alone  in  the  thorny  world  of  conflict. 
*  What  would  you  be  ? '  he  said,  folding  her  to  his  breast ;  *  one  thing  I 
know  right  well,  the  honoured  wife  of  an  honest  man.  But  never 
that  by  virtue  of  a  b'e  1    Never,  never  1 ' 

For  a  moment  he  held  her  in  his  arms,  and  though  not  a  syllable 
more  was  whispered,  both  understood  each  other's  unspoken  thoughts. 
Hildegarde  felt  this  proud  unruffled  love  to  be  a  tower  of  strength  ; 
he  recused  the  unswerving  constancy  of  the  timid  being  clinging 
to  him. 

'  And  now,'  he  said,  when  this  momentous  understanding  was 
over, '  let  us  wake  up  Crrettel,  and  see  what  light  she  can  throw  on 
the  mystery,  for  mystery  it  yet  remains.' 

The  waking  up  of  Orettel,  however,  was  no  easy  matter.  Again 
and  again  she  gave  sleepy  signs  of  consciousness,  and  again  and 
again  lapsed  into  impenetrable  slumber.     The  poor  creature  had 
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indeed  arrived  five  hours  before^  half  dead  with  fatigue.     Even  con- 
sternation at  finding  Hildegarde  absent  could  not  keep  her  awake. 

When  at  last  she  was  feiirly  aroused,  her  dismay  knew  no  bounds. 
*  Already  midnight ;  no  chance  of  post-horses  till  dawn.  The  Scbloss 
not  to  be  reached  under  fourteen  hours.  Her  errand  miscarried ! 
Oh  !  what  would  become  of  her ;  what  would  her  youog  lady  say  ? ' 

*  Most  probably  nothing,'  retorted  the  young  Doctor,  drily. 
Hilda's  covert  wishes — ^he  would  not  do  her  the  injustice  of  calling 
them  intentions — ^had  flashed  on  him  from  the  first ;  and  underlying 
on  instinctive  feeling  of  resentment  was  an  impulse  of  sympathetic 
bumoiu*.  He  could  hardly  be  angry  with  the  girl,  although  she  had, 
from  desiring  to  better  herself,  thus  droUy  placed  him  in  an  odious 
dilen^ma. 

V  'Whatever  happens,  no  harm  shall  come  to  you,  my  good  Grettel,* 
he  added ;  *  and  now  dry  your  eyes  and  tell  us  all  that  you  have 
to  say.' 

Grettel  then,  with  many  sobs  and  groans,  explained  matters. 
Hilda,  being  taken  by  surprise,  had  personated  the  princess  in  the 
^st  instance,  and  returned  with  the  Hofirath  to  the  Schloss.  She 
further  elucidated  Hilda's  letter  by  relating  how  her  young  mistress, 
under  the  plea  of  fatigue,  would  keep  her  bed  till  sufficient  time 
should  elapse  for  Hildegarde's  arrival.  Further,  Grettel  explained 
that  the  court  was  expected  from  the  sunmier  palace  next  day,  and 
that — so  the  Hofrath  said — in  attendance  on  the  Grand  Duke  was  the 
Prince  Waldemar,  to  whom  Princess  Hildegarde  was  to  be  imme- 
diately betrothed.    . 

> '  Up  hill  and' down  hill  I  trotted  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,' cried 
poor  Grettel,  amid  sobs  and  sighs.  '  Up  hill  and  down  hill,  for  the 
rail  only  brought  me  half  way,  and  now  it  is  too  late,  too  late  I ' 

'Too  late  to  do  anything  but  go  on  sleeping,'  replied  the  young 
Doctor^  with  imperturbable  calmness.  '  Go  back  to  your  arm-chair, 
my  good  Grettel,  and  slumber  on,  for  if  the  very  safety  of  your  head 
depended  on  it,  no  messenger  could  reach  the  palace  by  noon  to- 
morrowJ 

Turning  to  Hildegarde,  he  added  very  carefully,  *  You  too  can  do 
nothing  so  wise  as  to  follow  Grettel's  example.  You  see  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  be  done  till  the  morning.  Hilda's  fatigue  must 
last,  that  is  all ; '  and  he  smiled  a  little  longer. 

'  If  we  could  but  gain  time  I'  said  Hildegarde. 

'  We  must  gain  time,'  was  the  confident  reply. 

And  thereupon  the  masteiful  young  Doctor  put  a  bedroom  candle 
in  her  hand,  turned  the  key  upon  the  still  agitated  Grettel,  and 
betook  himself  to  his  study  to  ponder  on  the  situation. 
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XL 

Bba-Utiful  butterfly  imprisoned  in  dusky  cocoon,  the  dreaming  Hilda 
kept  her  silk-curtained  bed.  Summer  breezes  just  stirred  the  gre^i 
ve^etiallR  of  the  window,  and  wafted  fragrance  of  freehlyrcut  flowers 
from  the  adjoining  room.  In  the  dim  light  made  by  drawn  hangings 
and  closed  shutters,  her  eyes  could  yet  discern  various  objects  indi- 
cating the  new  world  into  which  she  was  transported.  .  Tapestries,  as 
it  seemed  to  her  enlarging  gaze,  of  extraordinary  richness,  antique 
furniture,  as  she  imagined,  of  rare  artistic  value,  besides  countless 
elegant  trifles  that  appealed  warmly  to  her  &8tidiou8  taste.  Theif^ 
were  gold««toppered  perfume  bottles  on  the  dressing-table,  silver 
candelabra  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  by  her  side,  on  an  exquisite  little 
table  of  inlaid  marble,  a  tray  in  chased  silver^  bearing  a  citpand 
saucer  of  finest  Dresden  ware.  The  sight  of  so  many  domestic  works 
of  art  filled  Hilda  with  longing  rapture,  still  more  so  the  glimpse 
of  certain  almost  bridal-like  garments  laid  out  in  the  tiring  chamber; 
The  beauty  and  costliness  of  thesedelicate  summergarments  and  assorted 
adjuncts,  the  lace  ruffles,  the  gloves,  the  little  embroidered  slippers, 
were  all  exaggerated  in  her  admiring  eyes,  yet  nevertheless  nedd* 
have  shamed  no  royal  maiden,  much  .  lesB  the  Cinderella  of  one  of 
the  poorest  and  most  insignificant  ducal  &milies  in  all  Gennany. 
It  was  evidently  intended  t^t  the  return  of  the  hitherto  xieglected 
Hildegarde  should  be  /g^«d-r-at. least  that  she  should  be  treated  as  a 
daughter  of  the  house. 

Whilst  Hilda's  fascinated  gaze  wandered  from  one  of  these  fairy 
objects  to  another,  she  could. not  resist  from  time  tO:time  watching 
the  airy  litUe  clock  on  the  .mantelpiece  with  feverish  ; impatience. 
The.  clock  was  evidently  the  work  of  a  French  artist ;  what  other 
knows  how  to  play  with  the  march  of  time  and  render  it  graceful 
to  us  ?  :Hilda,  however,  hardly  marked  its  consunmiate  wcnrkman- 
ship,  so  absorbed  was  she  in  one  thought— 'Would  JHiUegarde  return 
at  noon  ?  Would  Hildegarde  let  her  stay  ? '  She  had  accurately 
studied  the  time-tables  of  railway  and  stage-coach,  and  she  knew 
that  if  Hildegarde  set  out  immediately  after  Grettel's.  arrival,  she 
must  catch  the  train  reaching  the  capital  by  mid-day. 

If,  however,  by  reason  of  some  unavoidable  delay,  Hildegarde 
should  be  too  late  for  the  stage-coach,  setting  out  at  nightfiedl,  she 
would  yet,  by  taking  post-horses,  have  ample  time  to  meet  this 
train. 

Lastly,  Hilda  reasoned,  supposing,  on  account  of  some  hindrance 
or  other,  she  missed  the  mid-day  train,  and  could  only  reach  the 
$chlos8  by  that  arriving  at  night,  she  would,  of  course,  telegraph 
without  delay. 

Hild^farde's  non-arrival,  thereforp,  by  twelve  of  the  clock,  and 
absolute  silence,  could  only  be  interpreted  one  way-*-<he  wotdd  have 
decided  to  let  Hilda  stay  in  her  place  I 

'After  alV  soliloquised  this  nineteen-year-old  philosopher,  <  why 
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might  not  this  be  ?  I  am  surely  fitted  to  fill  the  position  Hildegarde 
regards  with  abhorrence.  She  would  make  an  admirable  country 
physician's  wife.  None  would  be  the  wiser  1  No  possible  harm 
could  accrue  to  any  living  soul  by  such  an  exchange,  and  of  course, 
it  should  be  disclosed  to  the  only  person  whom  it  can  concern, 
namely,  this  Prince  Waldemar.  Very  probably  he  would  have  in 
me  a  wife  much  more  to  his  taste  than  his  shy  little  cousin  I  As 
for  myself,'  reasoned  the  young  lady  coolly,  yet  not  in  the  least 
degree  flippantly, '  I  have  no  romantic  schoolgirl's  notions  about  love. 
My  conviction  is  that  love  has  little  to  do  with  happiness  in  married 
life,  and  that  happy  marriages  will  only  be  the  rule  when  men  and 
women  choose  each  other  for  intellectual  fitness  instead  of  senti- 
mental fancy  I ' 

Hilda  could  not  resist  seeing  the  humorous  side  of  her  position,  and 
more  than  once  a  ripple  of  gently  suppressed  laughter  might  be 
heard  from  under  that  soft  canopy.  A  princess  one  moment,  perhaps 
to  be  degraded  into  a  waiting-woman  the  next  I  A  Serene  Highness 
to-day,  a  village  maiden  to-morrow !  What  a  sport  of  fortune  was 
she!  The  thought  that'  really  dismayed  her  was  the  possibility 
of  a  mischievous  vacillation  on  Hildegarde's  part.  Suppose  some 
inherited,  though  hitherto  dormant  pride  of  birth,  should  assert  itself 
at  the  last  moment,  and  she  should  come  forth  to  claim  her  birthright 
too  late — too  late  to  avoid  an  unexampled,  an  ineffaceable,  a  hateful 
scandal  I  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  waking  dreams  of  this 
would-be  princess  were  roseate  as  the  silken  hangings  of  her  bed. 
The  strong  loyal  attachment  of  the  lovers  would  surely  prevail,  and 
she  would  be  left  to  the  enjoyment  of  her  princessdom  in  peace ! 
Thus  she  mused  as  the  quiet  hours  of  the  golden  mom  wore  on, 
till  a  sound  from  the  Dom  Tower  caused  her  to  start  up  trembling 
with  excitement*     It  was  indeed  twelve  of  the  clock  I 

Hilda  paused  for  a  moment,  flushed  rosy  red,  then  shaking  down 
her  long  &ir  hair,  she  leaned  forward,  and  daintily  put  one  lovely 
blue-veined  little  foot  on  the  crimson  floss  rug.  With  one  white  foot 
thus  planted  on  the  floor  she  paused  for  a  moment  as  if  in  hesitation 
— ^but  for  a  moment  only. 

The  next  her  little  silver  handbell  tinkled  for  the  tirewoman — 
the  dreaming  figure  of  the  coral  pink  draperies  was  the  Princess 
Hildegarde  indeed  I 

XII. 

If  the  events  of  the  past  twenty-four  hours  had  seemed  like  a  vision 
to  the  bewildered  yet  ever  circumspect  Hilda,  how  much  more 
dreamlike  were  those  of  the  next  I  Yet  everything  was  as  real  as 
•could  be — the  stiff  family  dinner,  the  ofttimes  incoherent  garrulousness 
of  the  blind  old  Duke,  the  would-be  affability  of  the  Duchess,  the 
honest,  soldier-like  utterances  of  Prince  Waldemar. 

And  now,  next  morning,  exquisitely  dressed  in  unadorned  girlish 
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5vhite,  and  perfectly  composed,  she  was  awaiting  an  interview  with 
her  kind  old  friend  the  Hofrath.  The  various  parts,  indeed,  she 
was  called  to  play,  delighted  the  imitative  Hilda  beyond  measure. 
Last  night — how  could  she  help  knowing  it  ? — she  had  created  a  very 
favourable  impression  by  acting  the  part  of  a  half-timid  yet  clever 
vnjgttiut'y  but  in  private  interviews  with  the  Hofrath  she  could 
venture  on  being  her  own  fearless  sprightly  self. 

<  Ah ! '  cried  the  Hofrath,  rubbing  his  hands  pleasantly  as  he 
found  her  in  her  pretty  boudoir,  looking  quite  at  home ;  ^  ah  I  you 
never  occupied  these  rooms  before,  but  you  become  them  well ;  and 
now,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  have  sometMng  to  say  to  you.' 

He  glanced  round,  closed  the  outer  door,  and  sitting  down  by  her 
side  with  the  ease  of  an  old  and  privileged  servant  of  the  house, 
began, '  You  know  the  fatherly  interest,  as  I  may  venture  to  call  it, 
that  I  have  ever  taken  in  all  the  princes  of  the  ducal  family  from 
their  childhood  upwards,  and  the  confidence  that  has  been  put  in 
me  for  thirty  years  and  more  by  my  august  master  and  mistress. 
You  will  not,  therefore,  blame  me  if  I  broach  very  delicate  topics  to 
you.' 

What  need  Hilda  do  but  smile  in  her  sweetest  manner  ? 

The  old  man  went  on  :  'It  is,  then,  of  Prince  Waldemar  I  have 
to  speak.  You  are  destined,  as  you  know,  for  each  other;  and 
indeed,  it  was  for  the  express  purpose  of  hurrying  on  the  betrothal 
and — I  may  say — marriage,  that  you  were  so  suddenly  sununoned 
from  your  country  retreat.  Unexpected  things  have  happened  to 
make  this  desirable.  In  fact,' — here  he  dropped  his  voice  almost  to 
a  whisper — '  in  fact,  the  Duchess's  only  son,  the  Grrand  Duke's  grand- 
son, you  know ^ 

<My  cousin  Moritz,'  said  Hilda,  with  all  the  aplomb  in  the 
world. 

'  Exactly  I  The  delicate  little  lad,  bom  when  you  were  learning 
your  Catechism.  Well,  he  has  always  been  in  poor  health,  and  is 
now  in  the  Mediterranean  on  account  of  a  delicate  chest.  The 
physicians  declare  him  to  be  hopelessly  consumptive.  You  perhaps 
can  see  the  bearing  of  these  facts  ? ' 

*  Perfectly,'  was  Hilda's  ready  reply.  She  had  studied  the  pedigree 
of  her  adopted  family.  <  If  the  Duchess  should  have  the  misfortune 
to  lose  him.  Prince  Waldemar  becomes  heir  to  the  duchy.' 

'  Admirable  discrimination  I '  rejoined  the  Hofrath.  '  That  is, 
indeed,  the  situation,  and  you  will  easily  see  the  desirability  of 
settling  the  Prince's  domestic  afiairs ;  in  fact,  finding  him  a  princess 
fitted  to  share  the  exalted  position  to  which  he  will  in  all  probability, 
and  ere  long,  be  called ;  and  although  into  these  particulars  I  need 
not  now  go,  there  were  especial  reasons  why  the  princess  chosen  for 
faim  should  be  one  of  his  own  family — interests  of  state,  interests  of 
property,  interests  of  dynasty,  all  pointed  this  way.  But  pray  give 
me  credit  for  my  perspicacity,  Princess !  In  the  dilemma  I  was  the 
first  person  who  thought  of  you  /  * 
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*  I  shall  ever  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude,  though  what  part  I 
can  shall  be  paid,'  Hilda  replied,  with  engaging  insinuation. 

'  Generosity  itself  I  I  knew  that  in  the  little  Princess  Hildegarde 
of  former  days  I  should  find  a  friend  and  an  advocate  beside  my 
future  sovereign  I  Ah  I  this  is  a  selfish  world,  and  there  are  already, 
I  know  right  well,  clamourers  for  the  place  I  have  filled  honestly  for 
the  best  part  of  my  life.  But,'  he  said,  wiping  away  a  tear  and 
bending  low  over  her  outstretched  hand,  *  it  would  be  indiscreet  in 
me  to  prolong  this  interview  any  longer,  and  I  see  the  Grand  Duke 
is  already  on  the  terrace  taking  his  airing,  with  the  Prince  by  his 
side.  They  wished  me  to  conduct  you  to  them.  There  is,  however, 
one  more  word  I  have  to  say.' 

Here  he  looked  round  cautiously,  assured  himself  that  there  was 
no  one  in  the  ante-room,  and  added,  ^  The  Duchess  is  particularly 
anxious  that  no  reflection  should  be  made  on  your  long  absence, 
necessitated,  as  was  thought,  by  your  delicate  health,  and  also  by 
imfortimate  family  complications.  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  the 
marriage  of  your  august  mother,  the  Princess  Hilda,  was  contracted 
without  the  due  consent  and  formal  ratification  of  the  Grand  Duke. 
It  was  indeed  a  TnSaaUiance,  which,  but  for  other  circumstances  in 
your  favour,  might  have  cost  you  your  position  as  a  daughter  of  this 
house ;  and  which,  of  itself,  was  sufficient  to  account  for  the  tem- 
porary seclusion  imposed  on  you.  But  no  more ;  I  see  that  I  am 
understood.' 

Hilda  bowed  acquiescingly,  and  the  pair  descended  to  the  garden, 
a  maid  following  with  her  work-basket  and  a  light  shawl. 

'  You  may  like  to  spend  an  hour  afterwards  in  the  summer-house,' 
said  the  Hofrath,  *  but  for  the  present  the  terrace  is  shaded  from  the 
sun.' 

During  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  the  trio  paced  beside  the 
Duke's  sedan  chair,  hardly  more  animated  than  the  bent,  decrepit 
figure  within.  At  last  the  Duke  nodded,  fairly  in  a  drowse,  and  the 
Hofrath,  looking  at  his  companions  significantly,  enteredinto  conver- 
sation with  the  attendant ;  the  Prince  and  Hilda  fell  back  with  lips 
unsealed* 

She  knew  well  enough  what  the  fine  soldierly  man  had  to  say,  or, 
at  least,  of  one  thought  uppermost  in  his  mind.  Brief  although  her 
acquaintance  had  been,  it  needed  no  perception  acute  as  her  own  to 
note  the  electric  effect  of  her  presence  on  one  more  accustomed  to 
camps  and  battle-fields  than  to  drawing-rooms  and  ladies'  battle- 
fields. This  young,  yet  already  weatherbeaten  hero,  with  the  frank 
blue  eyes  and  boyish  blush,  was  indeed  at  first  sight,  and  quite 
naturally,  in  love.  Less  had  Hilda's  outward  grace  taken  him  captive 
than  her  sparkling  humour,  her  fine  yet  ingenuous  tact,  her  candid 
but  engaging  speech.  To  him  the  tall  slender  girl,  with  her  com- 
manding presence  and  royal  looks,  was  fit  to  be  a  queen ;  but  it  was 
her  wit  and  her  sprightliness  that  enslaved,  not  her  happy  gift  of 
beauty ;  and  he  felt  almost  humbled  by  his  sense  of  inferiority  to  her. 
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the  very  first  words  spoken  to  her  intimately  giving  the  key-note  to 
his  thoughts. 

'  I  am  a  soldier,'  he  began. 

'  And  one  who  has  adorned  his  profesiuon  I '  replied  Hilda,  her 
bright  eye  fascinated  to  the  stars  on  his  breast. 

Again  a  manly  blush  overspread  the  Prince's  face,  and  he  an- 
swered with  modest  dignity — *  Ah  1  my  cousin,  could  you  see  with 
your  mind's  eye  the  horrors  amid  which  these  baubles  were  earned, 
and  could  you  realise  the  kind  of  heroism  they  have  rewarded,  you 
would  turn  from  them  and  from  me  with  repugnance.' 

*  You  are,  then,  well  pleased  to  give  up  a  soldier's  career  ? ' 

Hilda's  sympathetic  attitude  was  not  feigned.  Truth  to  tell, 
nothing  could  have  more  touched  her  in  an  adorer  than  shyness  and 
subservience  of  this  manly  kind.  •  His  simple  kindliness  of  manner, 
moreover,  won  her  heart.  He  seemed  so  longing  for  someone's  kind- 
ness, for  someone  on  whom  to  lavish  his  own. 

'  What  should  I  be  indeed,  if  I  were  otherwise  than  well  con- 
tent ? '  he  said ;  adding  with  a  smile,  ^  though  I  did  not  feel  at  all 
sure  but  that  worse  things  might  be  in  store  for  me.' 

Hilda  laughed  merrily. 

'  I  am  such  a  monster,  then  ? '  she  asked. 

'  How  could  I  tell  ? ' 

He  glanced  round,  dropped  his  voice  a  note  lower,  and  went  on, 
with  the  utmost  frankness — *  You  know,  of  course,  my  position  here ; 
how  entirely  I  am  beholden  to  my  great-uncle  for  everything.  We  are 
both  waifs  and  strays ' — he  looked  at  her  with  yearning  friendliness  as 
he  said  this — '  I  was  bound  to  accept,  without  a  murmur,  the  bride 
of  the  Grand  Duke's  choosing,  just  as  you  were  bound  to  accept  the 
bridegroom.  We  two  had  not  a  word  to  say  in  the  matter.  Did 
you  not  also  dread  this  meeting  ? ' 

A  blush  came  to  Hilda's  relief.  She  made  that  do  duty  for  a 
reply. 

'  I  confess  to  you,'  he  continued,  <  that  I  never  looked  forward  to  an 
encounter  with  the  enemy  more  dismally.  I  had  no  means  of  know* 
ing  what  you  were  like.  I  was  obliged  to  pay  court  to  you,  to  marry 
you-— even  although  we  should  detest  each  other  I  What  an  awfiil 
position !  worse  perhaps  for  the  man  than  the  woman.' 

He  again  perused  her  with  wistful  admiring  fondness,  and  added, 
*  And  then,  after  all  my  doubts  and  misgivings,  to  find  you  !  ' 

Few  and  simple  although  these  words,  they  told  her  with  search- 
ing eloquence  the  power  she  had  already  gained  over  him.  No  praise 
of  her  beauty,  no  appreciation  of  her  wit,  could  have  borne  pro- 
founder  meaning.  Wliilst  Hilda  fully  comprehended  this,  and  was 
longing  to  show  kindness  to  her  unconfident  lover,  she  felt  con- 
scious for  the  first  time  in  her  life  of  being  at  a  disadvantage.  These 
shy,  Ii.esitating  expressions  of  feeling  unnerved,  even  abashed  her, 
and  slie  dreaded  lest  more  should  come. 

'  112 
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One  other  short  lover-like  speech  he  did  indeed  make,  but  only 
with  a  great  effort* 

^  Do  you  feel  no  misgivings  now  ? '  he  asked. 

Hilda  fancied  that  a  tear  glistened  in  his  eye  as  he  spoke,  and 
certainly  his  voice  trembled. 

<I  will  answer  that  question  another  time.  Let  us  talk  of 
yourself.  Tell  me  of  your  former  life,'  she  made  reply.  <  I  should 
like  to  hear  of  all  that  you  have  done,  and  of  the  different  countries 
you  have  seen.* 

^  Shall  we  take  this  path  ? '  he  asked ;  ^  it  winds  down  to  a  little 
basin  of  water  in  which  I  used  to  swim  my  boats  as  a  child.  Do 
you  not  remember  it  ?  * 

Such  natiural  yet  disturbing  questions  were  the  only  drawbacks 
to  Hilda's  tranquil  enjoyment.  She  was  no  coquette,  but  the  naive 
adoration  of  this  brave  young  soldier  fascinated  her,  and  when  thus 
suddenly  recalled  to  a  sense  of  her  perilous  position  she  could  but 
feel  aghast.  ^Was  she  indeed  playing  a  reckless  game  mth  her 
honest  lover  ?  Was  she  in  a  dream  that  might  be  snapped  the  next 
moment  ?  *    She  dared  not  face  such  possibilities. 

*  No,  I  do  not  remember  it,'  she  said,  simply. 

*  Ah,  I  forget  that  you  were  not  much  here  in  those  early  days. 
We  should  have  been  playmates.    It  was  cruel  to  send  you  away.' 

They  strolled  down  the  smooth  gravel  walk  leading  to  an  artificial 
glen,  in  the  midst  of  which  shone  the  crystal  waters  of  a  mimic 
lake.  The  spot  was  charming,  and  still  having  the  terrace  and 
sedan  chair  in  sight,  they  sat  down  and  chatted  in  easy  friendly 
fashion. 

*Have  you  heard  what  has  happened,  or,  rather,  what  may 
happen  ? '  he  asked,  growing  more  and  more  confidential  to  thk 
sweet  new  friend. 

Hilda  glanced  at  the  distant  figure  of  the  Hofrath  significantly. 

*  Yes,'  he  went  on,  *  of  course  the  Hofrath  would  tell  you  why 
you  and  I  have  on  a  sudden  become  grand  personages  I  This  poor 
boy's  illness  has  checkmated  my  aunt,  the  Duchess,  who  had  no 
great  liking  either  for  yon  or  me  I  But  she  cannot  help  herself,  and 
although  I  heartily  hope  the  lad  may  live  and  recover  his  health,  I 
will  not  be  a  hypocrite,  and  say  I  despise  good  fortune; '  he  added, 
'  having  you  to  share  it  with  me.' 

Then,  emboldened  by  the  sense  of  new  happiness,  he  continued  in 
freer,  more  confident  strains. 

*  Had  I  never  been  a  soldier,  never  known  the  horrors  of  war,  I 
should  have  desired  nothing  so  much  as  a  retired  country  life.  But, 
Hildegarde,  if  I  am  ever  master  here,  if  I  am  able  to  hinder  so  much 
as  one  unrighteous,  inglorious  war — are  not  all  wars  indeed  so  ? — ^I 
would  hold  no  sacrifice  of  quiet  and  repose  too  great.  The  horrors, 
the  cruelties  I  have  seen,  and  even  taken  part  in  I  The  unmanliness 
that  a  thirst  for  military  glory  puts  into  us  I  These  baubles  you 
- j«.i-^j  j^  now,*  and  a&  T^'a  «^oke  he  pointed  to  the  decorations  on 
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his  breast, '  were  it  possible,  I  would  trample  them  underfoot,  for 
are  not  one  and  all  such  symbols  red  with  human  blood  ?  ' 

For  a  moment  he  allowed  one  hand  to  rest  on  hers,  and  added, 
with  deep  feeling — '  No,  Hildegarde ;  such  are  not  the  things  that 
cheer  the  soldier  in  the  midst  of  carnage,  that  help  him  to  do  his 
ghastly  work,  and  fill  him  with  joy  if  he  survives  a  victory  1  It  is 
the  thought  of  sweetheart,  wife,  children,  that  makes  men  heroes. 
For  are  we  not  men  before  we  become  patriots,  human  beings  before 
we  are  French,  Grermans,  English  ?  And  in  the  midst  of  the  battle* 
field,  in  the  horrid  mU^j  when  I  have  dealt  some  gallant  fellow  his 
death-blow — Heaven  forgive  me  I — I  have  cursed  my  calling,  and 
almost  my  sovereign,  for  the  misery  thus  brought  by  my  unwilling 
hands  on  some  fond  woman  at  home.  But  let  us  not  speak  of  itl  Let 
us  be  happy  and  dream  of  peace  together  I ' 

Just  then,  whilst  that  fine  glow  lingered  on  the  soldier's  face,  and 
Hilda's  was  raised  admiringly,  they  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  on 
the  gravel  path.  Looking  up,  they  perceived  the  Hofirath  coming 
towards  them  with  a  card  in  his  hand* 

^  I  much  regret  being  under  the  necessity  of  disturbing  you,'  he 
said,  bowing  to  both ;  ^  but  the  bearer  of  this  card  insists  on  demand- 
ing an  interview*  He  says  Prince  Waldemar  will  remember  his 
name  well.' 

The  Prince  rose,  and  read  aloud — 

Diu  Edovabd  Jageb,  Jukiob. 

'  Bemember  him  I '  cried  Prince  Waldemar,  bending  to  the  con- 
sternated Hilda ;  <  I  should  say  so,  indeed  I  He  saved  my  life,  and 
that  of  many  of  my  brave  fellows,  when  acting  as  ambulance  surgeon 
five  years  ago  I    Excuse  me,  my  cousin.' 

And  with  that  he  followed  the  Hofrath  indoors.  Hilda,  con- 
cealing her  agitation,  betook  herself  to  her  room* 

{To  be  concluded.) 
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The  Correspondence  of  Niccol6  Paganini. 

ON  October  27,  1782,  Teresa  Paganini,  the  wife  of  a  goods  porter 
at  Genoa,  presented  her  husband  with  a  son.  They  called  him 
Niccolb,  and  troubled  themselves  but  little  about  their  infant's  future 
career.  The  father,  Antonio,  had  other  occupations  besides  that  of 
carrying  heavy  burdens.  He  had  gained  considerable  reputation  for 
his  cabalistic  achievements ;  no  one  could  divine  like  him  a  lucky 
number  in  a  lottery.  Furthermore,  he  was  a  performer  on  the  violin 
at  rustic  festivals  and  in  the  dancing-halls  down  by  the  quays  at 
Genoa ;  and  into  the  hands  of  young  Niccolo,  at  an  early  age,  the 
paternal  violin  was  occasionally  entrusted* 

We  see  the  young  violinist,  whilst  still  a  child,  playing  solos  at 
musical  festivals  in  the  cathedral.  We  find  him,  too,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  beginning  his  stage  career  imder  the  auspices  of  one 
Luigi  Marchesi,  who  recognised  the  talents  that  lurked  in  the  lad  ; 
and  then  we  read  a  printed  notice  one  day  circulated  in  Gencxi, 
together  with  the  play-bills  of  a  coming  performance,  which  ran  as 
follows : — 

Niccolb  Paganini,  of  Genoa,  a  boy  already  known  to  his  country  for  his 
skill  in  handling  the  violin,  having  determined  to  study  at  Parma  to  im- 
prove his  talents  under  the  direction  of  the  renowned  Signer  Holla,  but 
lacking  the  means  to  do  so,  has  adopted  this  plan,  and  has  taken  courage 
to  beg  his  compatriots  to  contribute  towards  this  object,  inviting  them  to 
come  to  this  entertainment  for  his  benefit.^ 

Thus  was  Paganini's  career  initiated. 

It  was  not  till  18 14,  when  his  fame  had  been  established  through- 
out the  Peninsula,  that  Paganini  appeared  in  his  native  town  in  his 
professional  capacity.  The  Genoese  •  Gazette '  speaks  of  his  success  as 
follows : — 

Applause  and  money  rained  on  him  from  all  sides.  The  advocate  L.  G. 
Gtermi,  who  had  always  been  more  friendly  to  liim  than  a  brother,  has 
written  an  acrostic  sonnet  in  his  praise. 

It  is  to  this  very  advocate  Germi  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  most 
accurate  particulars  on  Paganini's  career,  for  Germi  managed  the 
violinist's  financial  aflFairs  for  him.  Germi,  moreover,  kept  all 
his  client's  letters  neatly  tied  up  in  a  bundle,  and  from  this 
bundle  we  now  propose  to  select  what  will  place  the  great  Italian 
violinist  before  us  as  his  friends  knew  him ;  for  through  all 
his  successes,  his  wanderings,  and  his  troubles,  Paganini  never  failed 


^  Awisi,  July  25,  1795. 
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to  write  to  Genoa,  and  conimmiicate  his  feelings  to  his  friend  and 
adviser  Grermi. 

It  was  at  Venice  in  the  following  year  that  Paganini  met  the  fiiir 
Antonia  Bianchi,  whose  career  was  to  be  mingled  with  his  own  for 
so  many  years.  In  plain  English  he  was  a  libertine,  scarcely  a  letter 
of  his  being  without  an  allusion  to  some  intrigue  in  which  he  had 
embarked ;  and  to  this  wretched  vice  was  owing  very  much  of  the 
discomforts  and  the  severer  trials  of  his  life.  Of  the  Bianchi,  who 
held  the  greatest  sway  over  him,  he  never  wrote  very  prettily : — 

I  was  not  a  little  enamoured  of  the  Signora  at  Venice  (he  writes),  but 
letters  reached  me  with  such  reports  about  her  conduct  that  I  can  no 
longer  think  of  speaking  to  her.  She  has  abandoned  music,  and  says  that 
she  cares  nothing  for  my  friendship. 

However,  Paganini  soon  got  over  his  scruples.  Antonia  Bianchi 
appears  on  the  scenes  again  very  shortly,  and  kept  the  violinist  in 
jesdous  guard  for  many  a  year  to  come,  lest  he  should  marry  and  cast 
her  adrift. 

At  Turin  I  grew  lazy  (he  writes  in  1818)  because  a  girl  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  had  made  such  an  impression  upon  me  that  I  asked  her 
father  for  her  hand. 

But  this  flame  died  away,  for  shortly  afterwards  he  writes,  July  i, 
1818:— 

At  the  performance  at  Bologna,  on  Friday  last,  Cavaliere  Crescentini, 
a  musician,  visited  me  in  my  room,  and  b^ged  me  to  give  him  the  honour  of 
my  company  in  his  counts-house.  I  went,  and  diverted  myself  much  in 
the  company  of  Madame  Colbran,^  and  of  another  exquisite  c^t^^ton^e,  who, 
beautiful  as  Eve,  struck  me  with  admin^tion  as  she  sang  '  Per  mare,  per 
fonti  cercando  di  Nice.'  On  my  way  to  Bologna,  I  stopped  an  evening 
at  Modena,  and  had  visits  from  all  the  first  dtlettarUi  and  professors  of  the 
place,  begging  me  to  give  a  performance  on  the  following  evening.  The 
occasion  would  have  been  a  propitious  one,  for  there  would  have  been  five 
crowned  heads  present,  including  their  Majesties  of  Sardinia ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, I  was  unable  to  arrange  to  do  so. 

The  following  letter,  dated  July  20,  18 19,  and  written  from 
Naples,  is  truly  characteristic  of  the  man  : — 

Nothing  could  be  more  flattering  to  me  than  the  applause  and  praise 
I  received  in  the  three  performanoes  I  gave  here  at  the  Theatre  Koyal,  and 
this  from  a  public  difficult  to  please,  and  who  feel  pride  in  being  able  to 
give  correct  judgment  in  musical  affidrs.  SufBce  it  to  say  that  on  the  first 
evening  I  played  at  the  great  theatre  of  San  Carlo,  the  public  broke  a  rule, 
by  applauding  me,  which  obliges  them  not  to  give  any  sign  of  approval  or 
of  diidike  when  the  Court  is  present,  untU  their  Majesties  have  begun  to 
show  their  feelings.  However,  they  did  not  wait  tins  time,  and  with  in- 
cessant clapping  of  bands  and  *  evviva,*  applauded  me  most  enthusiastically, 
and  made  me  come  throe  times  from  behind  the  curtain. 

I  live  here  with  every  economy,  so  have  no  uneasiness  about  my 
squandering  health,  peace,  and  money. 

'  Afterwards  Bossini's  first  wife. 


I 

J 
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Lovelj,  enchantiBg  is  this  root — ^beautifiil  climate,  ma^;nifioent  viewsy 
the  best  of  food  and  wines,  great  luxury  in  carriages,  public  gardens,  smiling 

like  those  of  the  Hesperides,  prepossessing  ladies .     But  Paganini  lives 

half  as  a  Stoic,  half  as  a  prudent  Genoese. 

I  shall  give  two  more  performances,  and  when  the  heat  is  over  repair  to 
Palermo. 

Thence  I  shall  make  a  musical  excursion  through  Italy  on  my  way  to 
Vienna,  at  the  invitation  of  Prince  Mettemich.  From  thence  I  go  to  Paris 
and  to  London ;  and  from  these  useful  peregrinations  will  spring  honest 
repose,  which  I  wish  to  secure  for  the  impotent  years  to  come.  Here,  my 
dear  fellow,  is  my  project,  if  Heaven  grants  me  life. 

Thrifty  Paganini  was  to  a  fault,  always  to  his  dying  day  laying 
projects  for  making  further  gain,  yet  by  no  means  penurious,  always 
ready  to  give  his  musical  aid  for  charity. 

An  element  of  natural  conceit  and  consciousness  of  appreciation 
runs  through  all  his  letters,  increasing  in  intensity  with  age.  If  he 
had  a  trifle  of  the  Don  Juan  about  him,  nevertheless  his  proclivities 
were  towards  matrimony : — 

I  wish  to  regain  my  health  (he  writes  to  his  friend  from  Palermo  in 
1820),  for  the  tour  I  wish  to  make  in  Germany,  Russia,  France,  and 
Englaiid ;  and  then  perhaps  we  will  take  a  wife ! 

Artistic  triumphs  and  gallant  adventures  never  made  Paganini 
forget  his  natural  duties*  To  his  mother  he  was  always  considerate ; 
and  in  this  year  he  sent  bis  friend  Germi  30,000  francs  to  be  invested 
for  her  benefit,  ^  So  that  I  may  have  a  lodging  ready  for  me  in  case 
some  time  I  may'  go  and  see  her,  and  eat  one  of  those  stews  divinely 
cooked  by  her  hands.' 

*  At  last,'  he  writes  to  Germi,  from  Naples,  on  June  22,  1821 — 
and  the  dry  humour  of  his  letters  is  never  more  prominent  than  in 
this : — 

At  last  I  have  resolved  to  follow  the  dictates  of  my  heart  and  of  my 
station,  and  take  a  wife,  an  amiable  girl  she  is,  of  a  most  respectable  family. 
She  unites  beauty  with  a  strict  education,  and  she  has  truly  touched  my 
heart ;  though  she  has  no  dower,  yet  am  I  content  to  live  in  happiness  with 
her. 

Then  he  enters  into  details  about  the  documents  necessary  for  the 
marriage  which  he  desires  his  friend  to  send  from  Genoa,  and  amongst 
them  a  written  consent  of  his  mother  is  required ;  but,  alas  I  the  good 
woman  could  not  write : — 

*5!^11  her  (he  continues,  as  a  way  of  solving  the  difficulty  and  avoiding 
disgra^y  that  when  she  goes  to  the  notary  to  execute  the  deed  of  consent, 
she  mustytie  up  the  thumb  of  her  right  hand,  and  when  asked  to  sign  the 
documenVv^^®  must  answer  that  she  has  a  whitlow  on  that  finger ;  look 
you,  my  fnlpud,  in  this  way  we  shall  save  our  bacon  ! 

He  then\  goes  on  at  some  length  in  a  dismal  strain  al)out  his  own 
age:— 

\ 
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As  for  my  baptismal  register,  I  should  be  sorry  if  it  appeared  that  I  am 
entered  on  my  fortieth  year.  If  yon  oould  make  arrangements  with  the  priest 
of  San  Salvatore  to  enter  me  as  well  below  the  forties,  it  would  please  me 
much ;  look,  then,  if  you  can  devise  a  way  to  do  this  comfortably.  If  you 
succeed  it  will  be  the  greatest  consolation  to  me. 

Germi  sent  him  the  documents  as  required,  and  in  another  letter 
he  says : — 

I  reserve  to  myself  the  pleasure  of  showing  you  my  Yenus,  and  of  mak« 
ing  you  confess  that  Paganini  in  everything  avoids  mediocrity.  Beauty  and 
education  are  the  two  dowers  that  my  taste  demands. 

But,  alas!  Paganini  for  some  unknown  cause  leaves  Naples 
abruptly,  the  correspondence  with  his  friend  in  Genoa  is  for  a  while 
broken,  and  the  next  letter,  in  November,  speaks  gaily  of  some  pretty 
contadina  whom  he  loved  near  Panna,  and  of  his  projected  visit  to 
Vienna. 

About  this  time  the  violinist,  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  popularity 
in  Italy,  began  to  show  signs  of  the  disease  which  eventually,  by  slow 
stages,  and  at  times  almost  imperceptible  growth,  was  to  prove  his 
end.  His  mother  went  to  nurse  him  from  Genoa,  but  the  coug^ 
proved  obstinate.  '  The  celebrated  Dr.  Burda,*  he  writes,  ^  has  ordered 
me  asses'  milk,  and  has  prohibited  wine.  The  cough,  whick 
always  molests  me  more  or  less,  arises  from  some  acidity,  which  will 
vanish  under  treatment.'  Longer  and  longer  he  had  to  defer  his 
wished-for  journey  to  the  North,  resting  from  time  to  time,  between 
his  engagements  at  Milan  and  elsewhere,  at  the  villa  of  his  friend 
Marshal  Pino,  on  the  lake  of  Como. 

In  1823  he  had  a  very  severe  illness,  which  nearly  carried  him  off, 
and  he  wrote  to  his  friend  from  Milan  on  November  26,  describing 
bis  condition  thus : — 

I  am  alive  by  a  real  miracle.  An  American  physician  has  saved  me. 
Borda  tried  the  mercurial  cure,  as  well  as  &ve  bleedings,  to  root  out  the 
cause  of  the  cough.  At  last  I  gave  myself  up  to  toHng  opium  in  large 
quantities ;  and  though  this  checked  the  cough,  I  found  myself  deprived  of 
all  my  faculties.  I  could  not  stand  on  my  feet,  I  oould  luurdly  digiast  a  cup 
of  chocolate  in  twenty-four  hours.  I  got  a  little  asthmia,  my  stomach 
swelled,  and  my  colour  became  cadaverous. 

Fortunately  at  this  juncture  I  met  the  said  American  doctor  in  a  cajfi, 
who  told  me  tibat  I  should  be  buried  within  a  month  if  I  did  not  follow 
his  advice,  because  he  knew  my  malady  and  my  cough  came  from  weak- 
ness of  the  nervous  system.  These  ailments  are  not  biown  by  our  physi- 
cians. '  Here  I  am,'  said  I, '  you  have  me  in  your  hands.'  Well,  he  gave 
me  some  pillules,  and  some  tea  made  by  himself,  and  for  food  he  gave  me 
some  good  veal  cutlets  cooked  on  a  gridiron,  and  some  good  wine. 

In  a  few  days  I  revived,  and  now  I  feel  quite  well.  At  Milan,  everyone 
speaks  of  this  American  as  if  he  had  wrought  a  miracle.  My  cough  wiU 
leave  me  by  degrees.  At  the  end  of  the  week  I  shall  return  to  Yillanuova 
to  Pino's,  where  I  shall  be  well  looked  after,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  take 
some  rides  in  accordance  with  the  injunctions  of  my  American  doctor.    We 
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all  of  us  here  hate  Borda,  for  having  damaged  me  not  only  physically,  but 
also  in  the  purse,  during  nearly  two  years,  lost  in  sadness. 

It  is  pleasing  to  read  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Genoese  on  his  return 
to  his  native  city  after  this  long  illness.  The  *  Grazzetta  di  Genova ' 
says : — 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  since  his  long  illness  he  is  greatly  improved,  but 
we  should  say  that  his  touch  is  rather  more  refined  in  the  sweetness  of  its 
expression.  On  this  point  we  believe  him  unrivalled,  as  is  certainly  the 
case  in  his  happy  self-possessed  execution  of  the  most  difficult  passages,  so 
that  neither  ear  nor  eye  can  follow  the  volubility  and  rapidity  of  his  hand 
and  notes.  He  stands  alone  with  his  violin  in  our  midst  \  you  w^ould  say  he 
was  an  Apollo. 

Of  a  truth  Paganini  was  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  run  of 
prophets  who  reap  no  laurels  in  their  own  country. 

No  wonder  if  a  little  self-suflSciency  and  conceit  grows  on  Paganini, 
as  is  evinced  by  his  writing  the  following  story  from  Trieste,  in  1 824, 
to  his  friend  Germi  : — 

I  will  add,  to  make  you  laugh,  a  sharp'  answer  made  the  other  evening 
by  a  very  able  violinist.  Signer  Jiihl,  a  German  who  lives  here,  to  Benesch. 
The  latter  remarked,  when  he  had  heard  me  play,  *•  We  had  better  all  make 
our  wills.'     '  No,'  replied  Jahl,  '  I  cannot,  for  I  am  already  dead.' 

In  proportion  to  his  rising  success  and  his  increasing  fortimes 
Antonia  Bianchi  held  the  tighter  to  Paganini.  He  writes  from 
Naples,  in  December,  1825  : — 

You  must  know  that  the  Bianchi,  who  still  remains  by  mo,  has  a  great 
failing.  Often  she  goes  into  a  frenzy.  The  other  evening,  because  I  would 
not  ta^e  her  to  a  shop,  since  I  was  engaged  in  business,  she  took  my  violin- 
case,  and  threw  it  on  the  floor  four  times,  so  as  to  break  it  in  pieces.  Fortu- 
nately my  valet  got  hold  of  it,  or  rather  tore  it  from  her  hands,  and  saved 
it,  and  miraculously  I  found  it  intact,  though  a  little  out  of  tune. 

Here  is  another  aflair,  which  happened  the  evening  before  last.  The 
Bianchi  accompanied  me  to  the  house  of  some  Spanish  gentlemen.  I  was 
called  aside  by  the  son  and  mother,  owners  of  tiie  house,  that  they  might 
inform  me  about  the  originaHty  of  a  fanatic  diUettante  of  the  violin  who  was 
there.  The  Bianchi  came  upon  us,  and  probably,  I  believe,  through  jealousy, 
demanded  that  I  should  accompany  her  home.  On  my  asking  the  reason 
why,  she  gave  me  a  tremendous  box  on  the  ear,  accompanied  by  hideous 
yells,  whidi  greatly  shocked  the  assemblage.  She  very  naarly  burst  from 
shouting,  and  we  scarcely  thought  she  would  have  recovered  lier  senses. 

Ever-forgiving,  however,  Paganini  tells  his  friend  in  the  follow- 
ing April  that — 

The  Bianchi  has  greatly  improved  in  her  singing,  and  will  make  the  grand 
tour  of  Europe  with  me,  which  I  intend  to  make  as  soon  as  I  have  got  rid 
of  my  insupportable  cough. 

La  Bianchi  drove  aU  competitors  firom  the  field ;  she  still  held 
^way  supreme. 
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Up  to  the  year  1828  Paganini  never  got  away  firom  Italy.  Hia 
success  had  hitherto  been  great,  but  it  was  local.  Now,  having  some- 
what recovered  in  health,  he  made  his  preparations  for  the  grand  tour. 

Vienna  was  their  first  halting-place,  and  there  our  violinist  was 
received  warmly  by  the  musical  world.  Strauss  wrote  a  waltz  in  his 
honour,  poets  sang  of  him,  painters  begged  of  him  the  honoiur 
of  a  sitting,  and  the  civic  authorities  gave  him  a  medal. 

On  June  1 1  he  writes  to  Grermi  in  excellent  spirits : — 

I  have  given  my  ninth  concert  at  the  Italian  opera-house  here,  and  scarcely 
were  the  placards  stuck  up  than  all  the  boxes  and  seats  were  taken ;  so  I  am 
constrained  to  tarry  in  Vienna  all  this  month  and  the  next,  to  give  five  or 
six  more  performances.  I  have  written  two  slow  pieces  on  two  strings, 
which  produce  the  following  effect,  one  making  them  cry,  and  the  other  with 
a  religious  title  making  them  all  contrite.  One  eigoys  the  music  here,  and  all 
the  b^t  players  and  composers  go  away  to  their  country  villas  to  compose. 
I  have  composed  a  grand  sonata  on  the  fourth  string,  in  which  I  vary 
Haydn's  plaii  in  the  Emperor's  hymn,  which  I  shall  play  during  these 
days.  I  have  heard  some  new  quartettes  of  Beethoven's  executed  by  the 
best  professors,  who  played  them  at  my  house,  after  which  I  pleased  them 
all  by  executing  them  myself. 

One  drawback  alone  there  was  to  Paganini's  good  time  in 
Vienna,  and  this  was  the  troublesome  Bianchi. 

I  really  must  send  her  away  (he  writes).  Owing  to  my  having  made  so 
much  of  her  she  has  become  a  perfect  pest  to  me.  Before,  however,  she  leaves 
me,  I  will  give  a  tenth  concert  at  the  Italian  Opera  for  her  exclusive  benefit. 

Many  were  the  curious  reports  about  Paganini's  conduct  at 
Vienna,  his  love  intrigues  and  so  forth ;  but  as  far  as  his  art  was 
concerned  his  visit  there  was  one  long  triumph.  The  following  letter 
to  Germi,  on  July  5,  1828,  gives  us  a  programme  of  his  doings : — 

I  should  have  given  my  fourteenth  performance  if  I  had  not  been  indis- 
posed, but  I  shall  give  it  next  week,  or  the  week  after,  so  as  to  comply 
with  the  most  obliging  request  of  her  Majesty  Madame  the  Archduchess 
Marie  Louise,  whom  I  shall  have  to  visit  on  my  recovery.  The  desire  to 
hear  me  again  always  increases.  How  many  Paganinis,  think  you,  there 
are  in  the  world  1  I  don't  think  it  consistent  with  utility  or  glory  to 
perform  in  small  places;  so  I  shall  pass,  in  August,  through  Munich, 
Prague,  Dresden,  Berlin,  Frankfort,  Stuttgart,  Chalons,  Paris,  and  then 
on  to  London  for  the  April  of  next  year.  Meanwhile  I  am  preparing 
some  pieces  of  dramatic  music  to  execute  with  a  grand  accompanying 
orchestra  in  G,  and  the  following  sonata,  entitled  '  The  Tempest,'  is 
almost  finished  :  (i )  Prelude  of  a  whirlwind  3(2)  beginning  of  the  tempest ; 
(3)  alarm  at  sea ;  (4)  prayers;  (5)  grand  tempest;  (6)  greatest  alarm ;  (7) 
oJm  ;  (8)  final  flourish.  Thi^  composition  I  shall  give  at  my  third  grand 
concert,  not  yet  arranged,  as  a  performance  of  farewell  to  Vienna.  The 
other  evening  I  gave  at  the  Imperial  Theatre  at  the  gate  of  Italy  my  thir- 
teenth concert.  The  Bianchi  has  now  been  separated  from  me  some  time, 
and  I  shall  never  give  way  to  her  again ;  but  I  will  tell  you  the  rest  by 
degrees. 

At  Carlsbad  I  was  most  unfortunate  (writes  Paganini  from  Prague, 
on  October  28,  1828,  in  one  of  his  most  diamal  strains).    All  is  over  'vy^^ 
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the  Biancbi,  at  the  Yienna  tribunal  to  which  I  had  reoourae,  so  as  to  secnre 
the  direction  of  my  dear  son  AchiUe,'  who  has  become  most  amiable,  from 
his  quick  sense  and  spirit^  which  is  now  manifesting  itself.  I  have  paid  the 
sum  of  2,000  Milanese  scudito  the  Bianchi  toget  her  to  renounce  all  rights^ 
and  to  annul  my  obligation  to  pay  her  an  annuity  of  100  scudi.  On  August 
ly  the  Bianchi  left  Yienna  for  Milan,  and  I  for  Carlsbad,  where  I  gave  only 
two  performances,  because  the  guests  there  were  few  in  number. 

Two  months  later  be  writes  again  from  Prague : — 

I  have  given  six  performances  in  the  theatre  here  in  December  last. 
Oh  !  if  you  knew  how  many  enemies  have  risen  up  against  me,  you  would 
not  believe  it.  I  do  no  one  any  harm,  but  those  who  don't  know  me 
describe  me  as  a  most  wicked,  avaricious,  execrable  man.  And  I,  to 
vindicate  myself,  protest  against  raising  the  price  of  tickets  at  the  perform- 
ances I  am  about  to  give  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  At  Dresden  I  shall  taiiy 
but  little,  as  I  am  expected  at  Berlin.  As  I  talk  of  going  to  London  next 
spring,  I  think  I  shaU  not  go  through  Paris,  but  by  Hamburg.  At  Berlin, 
they  say  a  person  who  is  friendly  to  me  has  24,000  scudi  at  my  disposition^ 
money  paid  in  advance  by  those  who  clamour  to  hear  me,  in  six  perform- 
ances. I  think  I  shall  give  at  least  twelve.  In  two  or  three  years  I  shall 
be  in  possession  of  two  million  scudi.  My  glory  demands  it.  But  what 
shall  I  do  with  so  much  money]  Do  you  care  about  artificial  fireworks  t 
But  no,  I  have  a  son,  and  I  pray  Heaven  to  preserve  him  to  me. 

A  very  cheerful  letter  comes  from  Warsaw,  dated  May  30,  1829 — 
his  proposed  journey  to  England  was  still  deferred — 

In  my  twelfth  concert  at  Berlin  I  intimated  to  the  public  my  intention 
to  return,  and  I  have  promised  it  for  the  20th  of  next  month,  to  be  present 
at  the  marriage  of  the  Sling's  son.^  His  Majesty  has  appointed  me  first 
leader  of  the  complimentary  concert.  Later  on  I  will  write  you  more  about 
Spontini,  who  loves  me  tenderly ;  and  about  Meyerbeer,  who  has  shown 
me  the  greatest  kindness.  The  latter  at  present  is  afflicted  by  the  loss  of 
his  second  son,  after  having  lost  his  first-bom  likewise. 

On  my  way  back  to  Berlin  I  shall  give  some  concerts  at  Breslau.  From 
his  Majesty  tiie  Emperor  of  the  Russias,  on  the  occasion  of  his  being 
crowned  here,  I  got  a  ring  of  brilliants. 

From  Carlsruhe,  on  December  12,  1829,  came  a  letter  full  of  the 
greatest  self-satisfaction — 

The  night  before  last  I  gave  a  concert  at  the  theatre,  guaranteed  by  his 
Highness  the  Grand  Duke  for  150  louis  d'or.  The  efiect  of  my  play  was 
so  magical  that  it  made  the  most  exalted  personages,  even  the  most  gentle 
women,  go  wild. 

If  I  could  stay  another  year  in  Germany  I  could  pocket  another  hundred 
thousand  florins ;  but  we  will  speak  of  this  after  I  have  seen  what  England, 
Eitmce,  and  Russia  are  worth. 

The  variations  I  have  composed  on  the  Neapolitan  sonnet, '  Oh,  Tna^mma^ 
mamma ! '  siupass  everything.  I  myself  can  give  you  no  description  of 
them. 


'  Presented  to  him  by  the  Bianchi  at  Palermo. 

^  The  mairiage  of  the  present  Bmperor  of  Germany. 
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At  Munich,  in  my  tliird  concert  at  the  theatre  there,  I  was  crowned. 
I  played  also  at  Tegemsee,  the  residence  of  the  widow  queen,*  by  whom, 
together  with  the  very  amiable  princess,  I  was  loaded  witii  kindness. 

Each  letter  at  this  period  of  Paganini's  life  surpasses  the  other 
in  self-esteem.  Six  weeks  after  this  there  is  another,  written  from 
Frankfort,  in  the  following  strain : — 

On  Wednesday  I  shall  give  a  concert  at  the  theatre,  to  content  those 
ladies  who  are  wUd  to  hear  me  again  before  my  departure  for  Paris.  I 
shall  leave  at  the  beginning  of  next  month  ....  You  will  do  well  to 
write  to  me  to  the  Hotel  des  Princes  at  Paris,  Rue  de  Hichelieu,  109.  All 
great  folks  go  there.  The  Meyerbeer  family  will  be  there*  I  am  informed 
that  all  the  Paris  papers  say  most  lovely  things  of  me. 

The  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  of  Charles  X.,  and  the  incident 
revolution,  deterred  Paganini  from  his  visit  to  Paris ;  so  he  contented 
himself  with  gathering  together  more  money  in  G-ermany,  and  taking 
the  waters  of  Baden-Baden  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  a  physi- 
cian, and  again  making  love,  as  the  following  letter  from  Baden- 
Baden,  dated  August  30,  1830,  will  disclose : — 

As  I  approve  of  all  you  have  done  for  me,  I  have  commissioned 
Eskely  to  remit  you  51,305  francs.  Paris,  London,  and  Russia  will  make 
it  up  to  a  million,  which  I  hope  you  will  invest  for  me  to  the  best  advantage. 
A  retreat  and  quiet  bliss  will  be  most  dear  to  me  after  all  this,  where  we 
can  have  our  musical  duets  and  quartettes,  together  with  our  ravioli.^ 

I  have  often  had  the  poetic  fire  in  me  which  urges  me  to  marry  !  At 
Frankfort  I  asked  the  hand  of  a  sweet  girl,  daughter  of  a  merchant,  not 
rich,  but  weU-to-do.  Then,  reflecting — firstly,  that  she  was  too  young  and 
too  pretty  for  me ;  secondly,  that  she  did  not  care  about  me ;  and,  lastly, 
that  she  had  not  a  soul  for  music,  and  consequently  could  only  dedicate  her- 
self to  me  from  a  false  object,  I  began  to  abandon  the  thought. 

Then  it  seemed  to  me  suitable  that  I  should  marry  another,  the  daughter 

of  the  most  celebrated  author  of  jurisprudence  in  Germany,  M.  de  F , 

decked  with  many  orders,  and  intimate  chancellor  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and 

president  of  the  city  of  A .    The  girl's  name  was  Helen,  and  she  was  a 

baroness,  for  she  had  been  married  to  a  baron  three  years  ago,  not  for  love. 
She  sings  well,  and  is  an  enthusiastic  musician.  She  came  to  hear  me  at 
Nuremberg,  and  begged  her  husband  to  bring  her  to  a  second  concert.  After 
having  hectfd  me,  seen  me,  and  spoken  to  me,  she  became  so  enamoured  of  me 
as  to  have  no  peace  of  mind,  and  will  give  way  entirely  if  she  cannot  have  me. 

I  have  known  her  now  for  nine  months.  She  has  a  pleasing  figure,  and 
has  had  a  most  refined  education.  Her  letters,  of  which  I  have  more  than 
twenty-four,  are  worthy  of  printing,  and  contain  sentiments  which  surpass 
those  of  H^loise  and  Abelard.  I  have  them  all  at  Frankfort,  and,  if  you 
wish,  will  send  you  a  copy  of  theuL  If  I  had  this  young  woman  I  should 
have  a  rare  good  wife,  and  Achille  would  have  an  excellent  mother. 

Meanwhile,  read  the  enclosed,  in  consequence  of  which  I  went  to  A , 

arriving  at  midnight,  so  as  not  to  be  recognised.  I  did  not  drive  straight 
to  the  post,  but  got  down  in  the  street,  and  under  the  feigned  name  of  the 
architect  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  I  remained  concealed  for  three  days  in  an 

*  Widow  of  King  Maximilian  Joseph. 

*  A  Genoese  sayoory  dish. 
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inn,  where  I  was  visited  by  the  said  baroness,  and  then  I  set  off  again  at 
night,  and  returned  to  Baden-Baden. 

The  sentiments  of  this  young  person  touch  me  so  much  that  I  feel  I 
ought  to  respect  and  love  her.  She  has  induced  her  father  to  institute  a 
divorce,  with  the  hope  of  becoming  my  wife,  declaring  that  she  will  renounce 
any  interest  in  my  riches,  and  that  all  she  wants  is  my  hand. 

What  say  you  to  all  this  1  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  a  girl  that  loves 
like  Helen !  It  is  true  that  when  they  hear  the  language  of  my  music,  the 
oscillation  of  my  notes,  they  all  weep.  But  I  am  no  longer  young,  no 
longer  handsome ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  grown  very  ugly.  Think  over  the 
matter,  and  tell  me  the  result  of  your  thoughts.  She  reasons  as  she  writes ; 
her  speech  and  her  voice  are  insinuating.  She  knows  geography  as  I  do 
the  violin. 

Enclosed  with  this  letter  is  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  productions 
of  the  sentimental  young  baroness,  for  Germi's  special  edification ;  it 
is  signed  '  votre  amie  pour  toujours.' 

Poor  Paganini  I  he  dearly  loved  a  romance  of  this  sort ;  but,  as 
was.  the  case  at  Naples,  we  hear  no  more  of  the  tender  fiiame 
that  was  kindled  in  his  not  over  young  breast  by  this  erring 
baroness. 

In  1 83 1  Paganini  was  on  his  journeys  again,  but  was  detained  at 
Frankfdrt  by  Achille,  who  caught  the  measles  there.  In  February, 
from  Strasburg,  he  wrote  to  Grermi : — 

I  can't  give  you  an  idea  of  my  admirers  here ;  at  my  first  and  second 
concerts  I  was  crowned  on  the  stage.  Of  the  crowns  that  I  have  I  will 
keep  one — elegantly  worked  by  two  of  these  agreeable  ladies,  noted  devotees 
of  the  harp— to  place  on  the  head  of  my  Mend  Qermi,  when  I  again  embrace 
him. 

Thus  Paganini  left  Germany,  loaded  with  honours,  high  official 
rank  in  Westphalia,  and  a  barony  transmissible  to  his  descendants 
was  granted  to  him. 

From  Paris,  April  6,  183 1,  he  writes: — 

It  is  impossible  to  give  you  an  idea  of  my  triumph  here  in  Paris. 
Laporte,  the  contractor  for  the  London  theatre,  has  come  here  expressly  to 
look  after  me.  I  have  promised,  by  a  contract  signed  yesterday,  to  begin 
my  concerts  there  on  the  first  of  the  coming  month,  and  to  give  at  least 
eight  in  six  weeks. 

After  the  season  I  shall  visit  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  probably  shall 
pass  October  and  November  here,  to  satisfy  those  who  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  hear  me. 

Paganini's  London  experiences  were  excessively  remunerative: 
200,000  francs  he  mentions  as  the  sum  he  cleared  by  his  concerts 
there ;  and  there  is  a  story  that  when  William  IV.  on  one  occasion 
offered  him  half  the  sum  he  had  asked,  namely  50Z.  instead  of  looL, 
for  a  special  performance  before  the  court,  Paganini  haughtily  replied^ 
^  I  consider  no  one  has  the  right  to  dictate  my  prices  to  me.' 

So  advantageous  was  Paganini's  English  tour,  and  so  busy  was  he. 
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that  he  apparently  found  no  time  to  write  to  Germi  till  January  15, 
1832,  \vhen  he  dates  the  following  letter  from  Manchester: — 

The  diabolical  enthusiasm  which  my  instrument  has  produced  in  the 
concerts  I  have  given,  has  determined  me  to  give  six  more  next  week.  I 
shall  then  make  a  tour  through  some  other  towns,  and  return  to  London 
by  February  20  next,  on  my  way  to  Paris,  to  embrace  my  dear  Achille, 
who  is  doing  well,  and  is  in  excellent  hands.  When  once  I  get  hold  of  bim 
again,  I  shall  not  part  with  him,  for  he  is  my  great  joy. 

As  you  advise,  I  shall  soon  require  a  year  or  two  of  repose,  to  cure  myself 
of  ailments  which  produce  melancholy.  The  electricity  which  ai*ises  from 
my  tragic  muse  pains  me  terribly,  but  when  I  get  home  and  am  near  you 
for  a  time,  I  shall  add  years  to  my  life.  On  leaving  London  for  Ireland 
what  a  lot  of  concerts  I  gave,  commencing  with  the  festival  at  DubUn,  and 
then  in  other  cities  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  here  in  England.  Sixty-five 
concerts,  commencing  on  August  30,  1831,  and  ending  on  January  14, 
1832  !  Remember,  I  was  ill  for  six  weeks,  and  gave  no  concerts — so  the 
sixty- five  concerts  I  gave  in  the  space  of  three  monies,  passing  through  thirty 
cities,  accompanied  by  four  people  on  horseback,  and  with  the  singer 
Signora  Petrola.  I  have  a  certain  Cianchettini  with  me,  who  plays  the 
cymbals ;  a  secretary,  a  very  prepossessing  young  Englishman,  who  travels 
before  me  to  arrange  for  my  concerts ;  also  a  stupid  fellow  who  acts  as 
porter,  and  a  good  domestic.  I  hired  a  splendid  carriage  in  London.  You 
can  form  no  idea  of  the  exorbitant  expenses  necessaty  for  this  tour ;  but  I 
will  tell  you  some  of  them  by-and-by,  and  of  the  astonishing,  customs  exist- 
ing in  this  country.  Those  who  have  not  travelled  therein  cannot  have 
been  properly  educated. 

If  I  had  come  to  London  twelve  years  ago,  I  could  easily  have 
made  a  fortune ;  but  now  one  does  not,  owing  to  the  poverty  which  every 
one  experiences. 

Now,  they  do  not  ask  you  if  you  have  heard  Paganini,  but  if  you  have  seen 
him.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  regret  to  say  that  there  is  an  opinion  prevalent 
throughout  all  classes  that  I  have  a  devil  on  my  back.  The  papers  speak 
too  much  of  my  figure,  which  creates  an  incredible  curiosity. 

To-morrow  I  go  to  Leeds,  and  shall  give  a  concert  on  Tuesday  evening ;  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  I  shall  give  other  concerts  at  Manchester ;  Monday, 
and  the  23rd,  24th,  25th,  at  Birmingham ;  30th,  a  concert  at  Chester ;  and 
then  in  three  or  four  more  cities,  where  there  are  musical  students.  I 
hope  to  reach  Ix)ndon  on  the  20th  of  the  following  month. 

After  finishing  his  London  engagements  Paganini  crossed  over  to 
Paris,  where  the  cholera  was  then  raging.  In  one  of  his  letters  written 
at  this  time  his  natural  kindness  of  disposition  is  exhibited ;  it  is  as 
follows : — 

On  Friday  next  I  shall  give  a  concert  at  the  Grand  Theatre  here  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sick.  Bossini  has  fled  through  fear;  but  I  on  the  contrary 
fear  nothing,  through  a  wish  to  be  useftd  to  humanity. 

For  some  months  Paganini  continued  at  Paris,  enjoying  unabated 
success,  which  resulted  in  an  ever-increasing  pride.  On  June  30, 
1832,  he  writes  to  Germi: — 

As  elsewhere,  I  have  performed  miracles  at  Paris !  All  the  profession, 
even  the  leaders  of  choirs,  have  begged  me  to  publish  my  music^  and  await 
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>;nth  anxiety  to  learn  the  method,  or  at  least  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
how  I  manage  my  violin.  I  shall  do  it  at  Genoa,  erecting  there  a  printing 
press,  to  disseminate  through  Europe  my  music,  revised  by  myself.  The 
artists  beg  me  establish  myself  here,  but  I  prefer  to  settle  near  you  and  in 
the,  country  of  Columbus. 

This  year  (Paganini  writes,  on  September  17,  1832)  I  reached  London 
late,  the  season  was  over ;  nevertheless  I  gave  eleven  concerts  at  Covent 
Garden  at  a  time  when  it  usually  is  closed.  It  only  required  the  adver- 
tisement  of  my  violin  to  have  the  theatre  always  full ;  since  my  sound,  as 
they  say,  has  become  more  than  ever  miraculous,  as  the  caps  and  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  in  the  air,  and  the  infernal  cheers,  prove  to  me. 

It  was  not  till  the  autumn  of  1834  that  Paganini  tore  himself 
away  from  his  lucrative  tours  in  the  North, '  tired  of  giving  conoerts,' 
as  he  said,  '  and  enfeebled  in  health ; '  yet  his  spirit  was  still  un- 
daunted, though  his  cough  troubled  him  fearfully,  and  his  friends 
saw  his  career  was  drawing  to  a  close. 

He  wrote  in  December  of  this  year  somewhat  in  his  old  strain : — 

I  always  long  to  pass  a  winter  in  Russia,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
other  world  to  fly  to  America,  uniting  the  pleasures  of  visiting  new  cities 
with  that  of  gaining  an  additional  miUion  scudi.  With  a  congenial  girl  at 
one's  side,  it  would  indeed  be  an  enviable  lot ! 

For  the  next  two  years  Paganini's  correspondence  is  desultory ;  he 
appears  to  have  remained  comparatively  idle  at  Parma,  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  his  labours,  and  nursing  his  every-day  increasing  disorders. 
From  Parma,  May  3,  1836,  he  writes : — 

I  could  not  write  to  you  before,  owing  to  the  attacks  of  my  old  rheu- 
matic pains ;  I  am  obliged  to  follow  out  the  cure  of  Le  Roy ;  but  at  my 
earliest  recovery  I  will  immediately  start  for  Turin,  and  having  got  what  I 
require  for  my  peace  of  mind,^  I  will  make  my  will.  I  thank  you  for  the 
enclosed  letter  from  America.  They  want  me  there,  and  I  would  wil- 
lingly go,  if  only  to  prove  whether  it  is  difficult  to  die  or  not,  provided  only 
it  is  not  destined  for  me  to  end  my  life  with  the  fishes.  If  you  had  read 
an  atom  of  Botta,®  you  would  never  have  advised  me  to  place  my  son  with 
the  Jesuits. 

A  slow  and  exhausting  fever  had  now  laid  hold  of  Paganini  ;  his 
mind  alone  remained  active.  He  was  advised  to  leave  North  Italy, 
an(l  seek  the  more  genial  climate  of  Nice.  There  he  wrote,  on 
December  23,  1836,  to  Germi  :— 

My  violin  is  decaying  with  me,  but  with  six  or  eight  performances  I 
am  going  to  give  at  Marseilles  I  shall  recover  forthwith.  I  am  provided 
with  more  courage  than  strength ;  but  I  am  content  to  have  taken  up  my 
instrument  once  more,  and  to  have  shown  myself  again  to  the  public 

In  the  early  months  of  1837  Paganini  went  to  Paris,  and  fell  a 


*  Vis.,  the  legitimation  of  his  son  Aohille,  about  which  he  was  greatly  itTttrokod 
at  this  time. 

•  EiMtory  if  R0ly, 
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victiin  to  the  fraud  of  some  speculators,  who  counted  on  the  fame 
and  resources  of  the  violinist  to  start  a  society  called  the  '  Casino 
Paganini,'  which,  under  the  cover  of  music,  was  in  reality  a  gambling- 
house.  The  deceptions  of  this  company  were  soon  discovered  by  the 
police,  and  poor  Paganini  lost  much  money,  and  had  many  bitter 
experiences  added  to  his  latter  days. 

The  society  of  the  Casino  (he  writes,  on  March  8, 1838,  in  great  wrath 
to  Germi)  is  composed  of  robbers  and  assassins,  and  has  gone  bankrupt ;  the 
60,000  francs  are  lost. 

And  in  a  letter  written  three  weeks  later  he  adds : — 

I  am  gaining  strength.  Probably  I  shall  cross  over  to  London,  and  in 
that  case  I  shall  tell  them  that  it  is  the  last  time  I  am  going  to  appear 
before  the  world,  and  that  I  wish  to  devote  the  last  energies  of  my  music  to 
them ;  seriously  speaking,  I  should  prefer  to  sell  all  my  instruments  in 
Paris.  Anent  the  fresh  details  of  these  infEimous  robbers  of  the  Casino 
Society,  I  have  had  to  quit  my  advocate,  who,  whilst  appearing  to  de- 
fend me,  was  making  his  own  terms  with  the  culprits.  But  I  hope,  as  I 
have  received  timely  warning,  to  be  able  to  obtain  satisfiuH^ion — but  who 
knows  1    I  hope  to  send  more  than  one  to  the  galleys ! 

An  interesting  letter  of  February  17, 1839,  dated  from  Marseilles, 
reveals  how  closely  Paganini  was  engaged  in  the  intrigues  of  French 
society : — 

I  delayed  my  departure  from  Paris  owing  to  the  calumnies  of  a  rascal, 
a  man  of  business,  who  gave  notice  to  the  kii^s  procurator,  that  I  wish  to 
assassinate  Lim  in  my  house  by  means  of  four  armed  men  in  disguise.  The 
examinations  of  various  witnesses  occupied  nearly  two  months,  so  that  I 
could  not  leave.  At  length,  however,  ihe  case  was  dismissed,  as  it  should 
be,  and  the  imposture  of  the  rascal  was  discovered. 

During  the  next  year  there  is  but  little  correspondence ;  the  cough 
grew  worse,  his  body  wasted  to  a  skeleton,  his  end  was  evidently 
near.  The  last  of  tibese  letters  to  G-ermi  was  dated  April  4,  1840, 
from  Nice,  and  contains  the  following  melancholy  account  of 
himself: — 

I  have  no  longer  any  head  left,  weakness  has  made  my  l^sweU,  also 
behind  the  knees,  so  that  I  cannot  even  walk  across  my  room,  to  which  I 
have  been  coniQned  for  five  months — ^that  is,  from  the  very  first  day  that  I 
arrived  here. 

A  month  after  this  letter  the  great  violinist  died,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-eight. 

The  Bishop  of  Nice,  Monsignor  Chdvano,  alleging  that  he  had 
no  documentary  proofs  of  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  defunct 
violinist,  refused  the  body  burial  in  consecrated  ground,  and  forbade 
any  funeral  rites.  Nor  was  the  prelate  moved  from  this  stem  resolve 
when  Paganini's  ¥dll  was  opened,  which  closed  thus :  <  The  reverend 
Capuchin  fiftthers  shall  have  one  himdred  masses  celebrated  for  me.  I 
recommend  my  soul  to  the  immense  pity  of  its  Creator.' 

No.  628  (mo.  cxltiii.  ir.t.)  IL 1L 
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The  innocent  folks  of  Nice  maintained  that  Paganini's  spirit 
haunted '  the  room  where  his  unburied  corpse  lay ;  a  dun  light  was 
seen  in  the  window  of  the  same  chamber,  and  at  the  dead  of  night 
faint  strains  of  a  violin  were  heard  to  issue  therefrom. 

The  body  was  shortly  afterwards  removed  to  the  Nice  hospital, 
thence  to  the  Lazaret  at  Villafranca,  and  subsequently  to  a  small  pro- 
perty which  Paganini  owned  in  the  Polcevera  valley,  near  Crenoa.  It 
was  not  till  the  year  1845  that  the  remains  of  the  violinist  found  a 
fitting  resting-place  in  the  cemetery  at  Parma,  where  a  sumptuous 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  dear  son  Achille. 

We  will  close  this  account  by  a  brief  quotation  from  the  above- 
mentioned  will,  which  left  his  son,  Achille  Paganini,  his  sole  heir, 
.with  legacies  to  his  sisters,  to  the  Bianchi,  and  a  few  otiiers : — 

I  do  not  make  mention  in  this  my  will  of  my  old  friend  the  advocate, 
L.  G.  Grermi,  because  he  so  desired  it.  I  recommend  to  my  son  the  cany- 
ing  out  of  the  following  wishes : — I  desire  to  have  no  pomp  at  my  funeral ; 
I  desire  that  no  musicians  play  a  Bequiem  for  me ;  and  I  bequeath  my 
violin  to  the  dly  of  Genoa^  where  it  may  be  perpetually  kept. 

The  traveller  sees  this  violin  now  in  the  Genoese  municipal 
palace. 

J.  Theodobb  Bent. 
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Perry's  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture.^ 

THE  fact  that  of  the  literature  and  art  of  the  ancient  world  time 
has  spared  us  very  little  is  one  on  which  we  seldom  care  to 
dwell.  Whatever  of  it  is  lost,  is  lost  beyond  recall ;  and  the  relics 
which  have  come  down  to  us  are  so  many  and  so  splendid  that  all 
who  choose  may  find  in  studying  them  an  occupation  for  their  lives. 
Still  they  are  relics ;  and  few  perhaps  remember  that  much  of  that 
which  has  disappeared  or  been  destroyed  was  as  beautiful  and  as 
precious  as  any  of  the  fragments  which  we  prize  most  dearly.  A  few 
plays  of  ^schylus,  Sophokles,  and  Euripides,  and  a  few  of  Aristo- 
phanes, are  all  that  remain  to  us  from  the  wonderful  treasure-house 
of  the  Greek  tragic  and  comic  drama ;  and  scarcely  a  tithe  of  the 
works  even  of  these  poets  has  been  preserved  to  us.  Nor  can  we 
comfort  ourselves  with  the  thought  that,  though  the  ravage  may  have 
been  great,  yet  the  portion  rescued  is  better  than  the  mass  which  has 
been  lost.  We  have  no  ground  for  thinking  that  lost  plays  of 
^schylus  or  Sophokles  were  not  finer  than  those  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  we  know  that  some  which  seem  to  us  incapable  of 
being  surpassed  were  not  successful  in  the  yearly  competition  of  the 
Dionysian  festival.  It  is  scarcely  possible  therefore  to  reflect  without 
a  feeling  of  sadness  on  the  strange  fate  which  has  deprived  us  of  so 
much  eloquence  which  may  have  been  more  splendid  than  that  of 
the  trilogy  which  depicts  the  woes  of  the  house  of  Agamemnon,  of 
choice  songs  not  less  graceful,  lovely,  and  touching  than  those  which 
we  rightly  prize  as  among  the  most  faultless  works  of  human 
genius. 

This  wonder  which  marks  the  history  of  ancient  literature  has  its 
strict  parallel  in  the  world  of  ancient  art.  Of  the  vast  multitude  of 
works  which  the  contemporaries  of  Perikles  regarded  as  beyond  all 
price,  scarcely  any  have  escaped  the  wear  and  tear  of  ages.  Thou- 
sands were  destroyed  in  bloody  and  merciless  wars ;  thousands  were 
stolen  by  men  who  knew  nothing  of  their  beauty,  and  who  had  little 
power  of  keeping  them  permanently  from  harm.  Wret<;hes  like 
Caligula  and  Nero  subjected  Greek  cities  to  wholesale  plunder ;  and 
from  Delphi  alone  their  agents,  it  is  said,  brought  away  five  hundred 
statues  in  bronze.  But  after  all  this  robbery,  a  Boman  in  the  time 
of  Vespasian  counted  three  thousand  statues  in  the  island  of  Bhodes 
alone,  and  thought  that  Delphi,  Athens,  and  Olympia  still  contained 
as  many  more.  Here,  too,  we  know  that  among  the  works  which 
have  perished  there  were  some  at  least  of  which  no  efforts  can  enable 


'  Greek  and  Homan  Sculpture,    A  Popular  Introdnction  to  the  History  of  Gredc 
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us  to  realise  the  grandeur.  By  the  confession  of  those  who  were 
familiar  with  them  throughout  their  lives,  the  genius  of  the  sculptor 
has  never  achieved  triumphs  so  transcendant  as  those  of  Pheidias  in 
the  forms  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  and  the  Virgin  goddess  whose 
spearhead  flashed  above  her  holy  house  on  the  Athenian  acropolis* 
The  impression  left  by  these  marvellous  works  on  the  minds  of  the 
beholders  can  never  be  felt  by  us;  and  even  their  forms  and  details 
are  for  us  little  more  than  matters  of  controversy.  But  great  though 
the  destruction  has  been,  it  must  beyond  doubt  have  been  im- 
measurably  greater  if  Bomans  had  not  been  smitten  by  the  passion 
of  buying  or  plundering  the  treasures  of  conquered  lands.  The  evil 
was  by  no  means  unmixed.  Possession,  or  the  desire  to  possess, 
could  not  fail  to  excite  some  curiosity  as  to  the  merits  and  the  beauty 
of  these  treasures  ;  and  if  with  some  this  curiosity  had  for  its  only 
result  the  affectation  of  knowledge,  with  many  it  was  the  means  of 
forming  a  genuine  taste,  which  led  actually  to  a  revival  of  art,  and 
which  was  even  more  beneficial  by  creating  a  demand  not  to  be  met  by 
the  sale  of  original  works.  Every  wealthy  Boman  insisted  on  adorn- 
ing his  halls  with  the  masterpieces  of  Skopas,  Lysippos,  or  Praxiteles ; 
but  their  genuine  works  could  come  into  the  hands  only  of  a  few. 
The  rest  must  be  content  with  copies,  which  were  multiplied  not  with 
careless  haste  or  rude  unskilfulness,  but  with  a  genuine  feeling  for 
what  is  beautiful  in  nature  and. in  art,  and  with  an  honest  adherence 
to  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  sculptors.  Nor  were  these  copies  made 
by  men  turning  their  hand  to  tasks  alien  to  their  acquired  habits  or 
their  inherited  powers.  They  were  in  almost  all  cases  the  work  of 
Greek  artists  who  found  in  Bome  a  market  for  their  productions  such 
as  they  could  not  have  in  the  old  homes  of  Greek  art ;  and  in  the 
hands  of  these  men  the  art  of  the  great  historical  schools  lived  qd, 
and  for  a  time  exhibited  fresh  vigour  and  fertility.  The  demand 
was  for  copies  of  masterpieces  with  which  the  names  of  the  mightiest 
sculptors  were  associated ;  and  the  copies  produced  not  only  showed 
a  general  fidelity  to  the  original,  but  exhibited  at  the  same  time  the 
genius  and  thought  of  the  living  artist.  Of  thorough  originality 
there  could,  of  necessity,  be  but  little.  Their  Boman  patrons  did 
not  want  it,  and  would  scarcely  have  appreciated  it ;  but  the  wonder- 
ful inheritance  of  beauty  and  wisdom  left  by  the  old  workers  had 
furnished  them  with  typical  forms  for  almost  every  artistic  conception 
of  the  human  mind.  GKhIs  and  heroes,  giants,  satyrs,  nymphs, 
seirens,  and  a  host  of  other  beings,  had  all  been  presented  to  the 
world  in  the  most  fitting,  perhaps  the  only  fitting,  guise ;  and  the 
Greek  artists  in  Bome  carried  on  the  old  tradition  from  the  point 
at  which  the  artists  of  the  later  schools  had  left  it.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  work  upon  the  severer  principles  which  guided  the  fellow- 
workers  of  Pheidias.  It  was  the  richer,  the  more  earthly,  and  more 
sensuous  beauty  of  the  later  Attic  schools  which  led  the  Romans 
captive ;  and,  carrying  out  the  canons  of  this  school,  these  later 
artists  produced  some  works  which  in  the  perfection  of  their  loveli- 
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ness  must  be  placed  amongst  the  highest  achievements  of  artisu 
skUl. 

Almost  at  the  head  of  such  works  must  be  placed  the  Medicean 
Venus,  for  which  the  sculptor  drew  his  inspiration,  beyond  all  doubt^ 
from  the  Cnidian  Aphrodite ;  but  it  betrays  more  than  most  others 
the  downward  course  which  art  was  taking.  The  luscious  softness  of 
form  which  characterises  even  the  great  work  of  Praxiteles  exhibited 
a  marked  departure  from  the  ideals  followed  by  the  sculptors  of  the 
Parthenon.  The  goddess  was  to  be  exhibited  no  longer  in  Olympian 
majesty,  but  simply  as  a  beautiful  woman,  or  rather  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  faultless  female  loveliness ;  but  the  sculptor  felt  that  some 
reason  must  be  given  for  the  displaying  of  her  unclothed  form,  and  this 
apology  is  offered  by  the  garment  which  the  goddess  is  just  laying 
aside  before  she  enters  the  bath.  The  later  artist  neither  seeks  nor 
cares  for  any  justification,  and  the  dolphin  at  her  feet  alone  remains 
to  tell  the  beholder  that  he  is  looking  on  a  member  of  the  august 
Olympian  hierarchy.  There  was,  indeed,  the  myth  that  she  appeared 
before  Paris  to  contest  the  prize  for  beauty  with  H6r6  and  Ath^nS ; 
but  the  old  tale  does  not  say  that  she  appeared  unclad  before  the 
Trojan  shepherd.  Still  the  idea  thus  read  into  it  may  have  guided 
the  artist  in  this  extremely  beautiful,  though  not  very  exalted,  work. 
The  Venus  of  Melos  stands  on  a  higher  level,  to  which,  perhaps,  even 
the  Belvedere  Apollo  can  scarcely  be  legitimately  raised.  That  the 
latter  is  not  strictly  an  original  work  is  proved  by  the  discovery  of 
the  Steinhauser  head  found  in  Bome,  and  now  at  Basle,  a  head 
which,  as  being  far  more  Greek  in  tone,  may,  Mr.  Perry  thinks,  be 
regarded  as  standing  nearer  to  the  common  original  of  both.  Un- 
fortunately the  Steinhauser  head  is  only  a  head,  and  is  of  no  use 
towards  settling  the  problem  which  has  to  deal  with  the  position  of 
the  god.  But,  strange  to  say,  we  have  another  version  of  the  Belve- 
dere statue  in  the  Stroganoff  Apollo,  which  seems  to  scatter  to  the 
winds  the  theory  that  the  Apollo  Belvedere  has  just  discharged  an 
arrow  firom  his  bow,  perhaps  against  the  wretches  who  have  dishonoured 
him  in  the  person  of  his  priest  Chryses.  The  left  arm  of  the 
Stroganoff  statuette  holds  an  elastic  substance,  which  can  scarcely  be 
anything  but  the  segis ;  and  hence  a  very  strong  support  is  given  to 
the  explanation  which  connects  the  Belvedere  deity  with  the  myth 
relating  the  discomfiture  of  Xerxes  or  again  of  Brennus  at  Delphi. 
According  to  this  theory  the  sun-god  here  becomes  one  of  a  group 
of  three,  the  other  two  being  the  ^  white  maidens/  Ath^nA  and  Arte- 
mis, who  take  part  in  the  awful  work  of  vengeance.  The  singular 
likeness  between  the  Belvedere  Apollo  and  the  Artemis  of  Versailles, 
commonly  known  as  the  ^  Diane  a  la  Biche,'  had  long  been  noted ; 
but  the  perplexity  caused  by  it  is  removed,  if,  in  fact,  it  was  the 
statue,  or  rather  a  copy  of  the  statue,  of  the  sister  deity,  dedicated 
as  a  votive  offering  in  the  Delphian  sanctuary.  A  copy  of  the  third 
jstatue  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  preserved  in  the  AthSnS  of 
the  Capitol  at  Bome,  Mr.  Perry  thinks  (and  we  cannot  doubt  rightlyV 
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/        with  less  reason,  although  the  eager  haste  displayed  by  the  two  god- 
'  desses  who  advance  from  either  side  to  the  help  of  Apollo  would 

exhibit  a  harmonious  contrast  with  the  calm  majesty  of  the  central 
figure. 

It  is  thus  to  the  school  created  or  fostered  by  Homan  taste  or 
affectation  that  we  are  indebted  not  only  for  the  production  of  works 
which  are  half  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  original,  but  for  the  copies 
of  ancient  masterpieces  without  which  our  present  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  Greek  art  would  have  been  poor  and  scanty 
indeed.  Of  the  complete  statues  of  Pheidias  and  his  contemporaries 
not  one  has  been  preserved,  and  the  friezes  and  metopes  of  temples 
have  alone  been  spared  to  tell  us  something  of  the  full  splendour  of 
the  earlier  Attic  school.  The  school  which  followed  it  can  scarcely 
be  Isaid  to  have  fared  much  better  at  the  hands  of  time,  although  by 
a  rare  piece  of  good  fortune  the  detailed  description  of  the  Heraion  at 
Olympia  given  by  Pausanias  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  genuine  work 
of  Praxiteles,  the  only  one  indeed  belonging  to  this  master  of  which 
any  detailed  description  is  given  in  ancient  literature.  This  statue  of 
Hermes  bearing  the  infant  Dionysos  is  but  a  fragment ;  but  the  head 
and  trimk  are  unhurt,  and  Mr.  Perry's  judgment  of  it  is  summed  up  in 
the  following  emphatic  words : — 

The  beauty  of  the  design  is  equalled  by  the  perfection  of  the  execution, 
which  the  entirely  uninjiu^d  sur&ce  of  the  marble  enables  us  to  follow  in 
its  minutest  details.  The  more  closely  we  examine  it,  the  more  deeply  are 
we  moved  to  admiration  by  the  combination  of  truth  and  beauty  in  the 
moulding  of  the  forms.  The  myriad  risings  and  depressions  of  the  surfiioe 
of  the  tender  and  elastic  skin,  which  require  the  hand  as  well  as  the  eye 
to  appreciate,  show  a  knowledge  of  nature  and  a  skill  in  reproducing  her 
effects  beyond  the  reach  of  any  but  the  greatest  sculptors  of  the  highest 
period  of  plastic  art. 

With  this  almost  solitary  exception  our  knowledge  of  the  statues 
of  the  great  workers  comes  to  us  at  second  hand  ;  but  far  more  won- 
derful than  the  mode  by  which  the  loss  of  the  originals  has  been  to 
a  certain  extent  made  up  is  the  shortness  of  the  period  comprising 
virtually  the  whole  history  of  Greek  sculpture.  From  the  time 
when  Greek  art  burst  the  bonds  of  a  stereotyped  traditionalism  to 
the  Augustan  age  of  Rome  not  very  much  more  than  five  centuries 
had  passed  away,  and  long  before  the  first  half  of  this  period  was 
ended,  the  marvellous  upward  growth  had  given  way  before  an  in- 
describably lovely,  but  still  a  very  real  decline.  This  story,  supremely 
important  to  the  philosopher,  not  less  than  to  the  lover  of  truth  and 
beauty  in  art,  has  been  told  by  Mr.  Perry  with  a  clearness  which 
shows  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  subject,  and  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  nowhere  interferes  with  his  impartiality.  The  reader  will 
search  his  pages  in  vain  for  the  rhapsodical  outbursts  of  a  Winckel- 
xnann  ;  but  when  he  is  confronted  by  any  work  of  real  power,  he  will 
frnd  in  Mr.  Perry  a  guide  who  will  temper  his  praise  with  censure 
wirerever  censure  may  \)e  iieedfvA*   Yox  Y^i^jdM^^uri^oses  the  history 
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of  Greek  art  (if  the  term  be  taken  as  denoting  that  art  which  will 
furnish  a  feast  of  beauty  and  instruction  for  all  time)  begins  with  the 
great  struggle  between  the  East  and  the  West,  the  issue  of  which 
was  finally  determined  under  the  heights  of  Kithairon  and  MykalS. 
Of  this  fact  Mr.  Perry  is  fully  aware,  and  therefore  he  has  judiciously 
avoided  plunging  into  the  quicksands  of  Homeric  controversy.  To 
Homeric  art,  whatever  this  may  be,  he  has  devoted  only  a  few  pages. 
The  interest  and  value  of  his  narrative  would  probably  not  have  been 
less  had  the  space  so  occupied  been  reduced  by  one-half.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  what  is  gained  by  speculations  on  the  shield  of  Achilles 
or  the  bedstead  of  Odysseus,  when,  as  he  admits  himself,  all  the  most 
glowing  descriptions  which  we  meet  with  in  the  'Iliad'  and  the 
*  Odyssey  '  belong  to  the  domain  of  cloudland.  Whether  these  poems 
did  or  did  not  constitute  the  *  Homer '  of  the  Periclean  age,  whether 
they  are  the  work  of  one  poet,  or  of  two,  or  of  a  hundred,  is,  in 
reference  to  a  history  of  Greek  art,  a  matter  of  perfect  indiflFerence, 
The  most  wonderful  pictures  of  regal  or  heroic  magnificence,  Mr. 
Perry  allows  (as  all  impartial  thinkers  must  allow),  are  sheer  im- 
possibilities ;  and  others  which  fall  well  within  the  limits  of  human 
power  presuppose  an  amount  of  technical  knowledge  altogether  un- 
attainable in  the  a^  of  the  Peisistratids.  It  is  possible  that  the 
poet  of  the  '  Iliad,'  in  speaking  of  the  sitting  statue  of  Athen^,  may 
be  referring  to  some  figure  which  he  had  seen ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
certain.  The  compartments  of  the  Achillean  shield  exhibited, 
according  to  his  description,  scenes  which  lie  altogether  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  sculptor  in  any  age ;  and  the  poet  could  with  the  same 
ease  talk  of  the  sitting  Athend,  though  he  may  have  seen  nothing 
more  than  a  shapeless  trunk  or  post.  But  that  many  of  the  passages 
giving  minute  anatomical  details  belong  to  an  age  later  even  than  that 
of  Pindar  and  of  ^scbylus  is  scarcely  open  to  doubt;  nor  is  it  in  the 
department  of  surgery  alone  that  we  have  evidence  of  insertions  com- 
paratively modem  in  the  body  of  an  ancient  epic  which  was  per- 
petually undergoing  changes  of  form  on  a  smaller  or  a  larger  scale. 
But  when  Mr.  Periy  tells  us  that  such  art  as  the  Homeric  poet  or 
poets  had  before  them  was  'in  no  respect  what  we  call  classical  art 
even  national  Hellenic  art,'  that  it  was  'much  more  likely  of  the 
Assyrian  type,  and  in  most  cases  the  work  of  foreigners,  and  imported 
from  Asia  or  Egypt,'  we  may  safely  say  that  he  is  most  certainly 
right. 

These  questions  belong  quite  as  much  to  the  history  of  the  human 
mind  as  to  that  of  art ;  and  it  is  on  these  that  Mr.  Perry's  work  ■ 
furnishes  the  most  valuable  guidance  for  those  who  from  scant  his- 
torical knowledge  might  easily  be  led  astray,  and  who  especially  need 
to  see  the  vast  gulf  which  separated  the  Greek  from  the  Asiatic,  even . 
while  he  seemed  to  be  fast  bound  by  the  fetters  of  hieratio  conven- 
tionalism. In  these  early  works  Egyptian  influence  is  plaixdy  mani- 
fest, as  in<  the  Apollo  of  Tenea ;  but  although  the  figure  is  stiff,  it 
is  not  less  plain  that  slavish  adherenee  to  a  fixed  type  is  gone. .  Alike 
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for  truthfulness  and  for  beauty  the  statue  is  a  failure;  but  Mr. 
Perry  points  to  the  immense  diflFerence  between  the  failures  of  the 
Greek  dimly  groping  his  way  to  the  light  and  the  failures  of  the 
Egyptian  or  Assyrian  sculptor. 

There  is  no  future  in  the  Egyptian  statue;  the  artisan  who  produced 
it  is  not  working  by  his  own  lights  and  striving  to  do  his  very  hest  in  his 
own  way,  but  the  skilful  bondman  working  in  fetters  for  a  task-master,  and 
producing  eternal  repetitions  of  an  unchanging  type — the  lifeless  monsters 
of  hieratic  prescription  (page  57). 

Nor  is  there  less  need  of  Mr.  Perry's  warning  against  the  mistake 
which  describes  the  streams  of  Greek  art  as  flowing  from  a  single 
source. 

The  plastic  art  was  exercised  in  all  the  more  important  centres  of 
Greek  life,  both  in  the  mother-country  and  in  the  colonies,  and  especially 
in  the  islaiids  of  the  ^^)gean.  Local  influences,  no  doubt,  made  themselves 
felt  in  every  place,  but  the  most  sharply  defined  schools  are  those  of  .^Egina, 
Argos,  Sikyon,  and  Athens,  the  last  of  which  entered  late  into  the  race,  but 
soon  outstripped  all  rivals.     (Page  81.) 

In  the  course  of  a  few  generations  the  Greek  artists  had  removed 
themselves  to  a  vast  distance  from  the  workmen  who  produced  the 
images  of  Memphis  or  of  Nineveh.  They  had  worked  their  way  steadily 
to  a  fSsdr  acquaintance  with  the  anatomy  of  the  human  frame  and  the 
relation  of  the  outward  form  to  the  nerves,  muscles,  and  bones  which 
lay  beneath  it.  They  had  learnt  more  and  more  to  love  its  beauty, 
and  to  despise  the  Oriental  prudery  which  shrank  from  looking  on 
the  nude  body,  while  it  indulged  without  compunction  in  the  foulest 
mutilations  and  torture  of  its  members.  They  had  striven  to  find  the 
best  possible  means  for  representing  the  human  form  in  its  ideal  glory 
and  strength  ;  they  had  made  trial  of  all  materials — bronze,  marble, 
ivory  and  gold ;  and  with  the  growing  passion  for  art  they  had  acquired 
great  technical  skill  in  execution.  We  can  thus  see  that  only  an 
impidse  was  needed  to  induce  a  mighty  outburst  of  artistic  activity ; 
and  this  impulse  was  given  by  the  great  conflict  of  the  Persian  wars, 
not  only  through  the  calls  which  it  made  on  their  patriotism  and 
self-devotion,  but  from  the  necessity  of  replacing  all  that  the 
barbarian,  while  he  sojourned  in  the  land,  had  either  wilfully  or 
heedlessly  destroyed.  Mr.  Perry  is  fully  justified  in  saying  that 
from  Persia  Greece  received  ^  the  same  unspeakable  blessings  which 
accrued  to  us  and  to  mankind  from  the  enmity  of  the  Spanish  despot 
in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  her  successors.' 

Desperate  as  were  the  odds  against  which  they  had  to  contend,  the  hearta 
of  the  Athenians  at  least  were  not  cowed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  danger, 
but  only  made  to  beat  with  a  stronger,  quicker  pulsation,  which  sent  the 
frdl  tide  of  a  more  glorious  life  through  every  swelling  vein  and  thrilling 
nerve.  Such  periods  are  not  only  fruitful  of  great  warriors  and  statesmen, 
but  of  immoital  poets  and  artists :  and  .^B^hylus  and  Pheidias  are  as 
natural  offspring  of  the  Persian  wars  as  Miltiades  and  Pericles. 
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It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Perry  should  have  weakened  the  force 
of  a  judgment  neither  exaggerated  nor  too  glowing  by  citing  with 
approval  the  astonishing  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Athenians 
were  the  first  Greeks  who  looked  without  terror  even  on  the  dress  of 
the  Persians,  or  dared  to  withstand  them  in  the  field.  The  state- 
ment is  so  glaringly  and  ridiculously  untrue  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  believe  that  Herodotus  himself  could  have  penned  the 
words.  The  historian  had  just  related  the  history  of  the  Ionic  re- 
volt ;  and  that  revolt  had  involved  a  series  of  conflicts  in  which  the 
Persians  were  not  always  successful,  and  in  one  of  which  three 
Persian  generals  bad  been  slain,  with  almost  the  whole  of  the  army 
under  their  command.  Nothing  is  gained  by  giving  to  the  Athenians 
or  to  the  Western  Greeks  genendly  a  credit  which  they  do  not  deserve ; 
but  if  we  cast  aside  the  falsehood  which  either  Herodotus  wrote  down 
himself,  or  someone  else  has  foisted  into  his  pages,  the  true  glory  of 
the  Athenians  and  their  confederates  is  in  no  way  impaired.  We 
may  safely  say,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Perry  says,  that  *  when  we  speak  of 
Greece — her  mighty  efforts  and  her  glorious  triumphs — we  generally 
mean  Athens  alone.'  ^  It  was  natural,' he  adds,  ^  that  the  State  which 
had  shown  the  greatest  vigour  and  made  the  greatest  sacrifices  should 
reap  the  highest  reward  both  in  national  vitality  and  strength  and 
in  external  power.'  But  there  were  further  reasons  for  insuring  a 
development  of  art  commensurate  with  the  whole  powers  of  the  city 
which  lay  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Virgin  goddess.  Fire  and 
sword  had  desolated  the  land,  and  the  temples  were  shapeless  ruins ; 
but  if  the  havoc  had  been  less,  in  that  proportion  would  the  likeli- 
hood or  the  possibility  of  achieving  new  triumphs  of  art  have  been 
lessened  also.  *  It  would  have  been  impossible,'  Mr.  Perry  rightly 
insists,  *to  make  room  even  for  the  Parthenon  of  Ictinus  and 
Pheidias  by  destroying  the  noble  temple  of  Ath£n£,  which  had 
already  crowned  the  Acropolis  from  the  time  of  the  PisistratidsB.' 
It  was  therefore  a  happy  catastrophe  which  left  the  city  <  a  taltAda 
rasa  at  the  very  moment  when  an  Ictinus  and  a  Pheidias  were 
there  to  write  their  names  upon  it  in  immortal  characters.' 

With  our  utmost  efforts  it  is  hard  to  realise  the  fact  that  the  end 
of  the  great  struggle  with  the  barbarian  preceded  by  barely  half  a 
century  the  beginning  of  the  immeasurably  more  deadly  struggle 
between  Greek  and  Greek,  which  has  more  or  less  affected  the  whole 
subsequent  history  of  the  world.  Of  the  glories  of  this  brilliant 
era  Mr.  Perry  has  given  us  a  picture  as  exact  as  it  is  lifelike ;  and 
happily  the  Elgin  marbles  remain  as  evidence  of  its  surpassing 
splendour.  No  one  will  read  without  profound  interest  his  chapters 
on  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  ;  but  my  purpose  now  is  not  to 
give  a  summary  which  would  only  do  injustice  to  his  criticisms,  but 
simply  to  note  the  care  and  skill  with  which  he  has  pointed  out  the 
relation  of  the  political  with  the  artistic  history  of  Athens.  With 
the  downfall  of  her  power  in  the  death-struggle  with  Sparta  a  new 
age  began  for  the  art  and  the  thought  of  her  people.    Strange  to  saj. 
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it  was  not  one  of  outward  depression  or  gloom,  it  was  scarcely  one  of 
diminished  power  and  genius.  What  was  lost  was  the  peculiar 
grandeur  and  severity  which  marked  the  school  of  Pheidias  and 
Alkamenes;  but  except  for  those  who  shared  their  deep  religious 
earnestness  the  loss  was  more  than  made  up.  What  was  lost  in 
dignity  and  sanctity  was,  in  Mr.  Perry's  words, '  gained  in  tenderness 
and  grace.  A  new  and  alluring  field  was  opened  to  the  artist, — the 
field  of  beauty,  mirth,  and  love.'  It  was  a  region  full  of  peril ;  but 
the  old  tradition  «o  fer  retained  its  power  as  to  prevent  the  artist 
'  from  transgressing  the  limits  beyond  which  sculpture  loses  all  its 
highest  and  most  essential  qualities.  The  sensual  is  still  subordinate 
to  the  spiritual,  and  the  general  style  of  the  new  Attic  school,  though 
gentler,  softer,  more  lively  and  compassionate  than  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding period,  is  still  ideal,  natural,  chaste,  and  simple.'  The  sequel 
of  the  story  exhibits  the  slow  and  subtle  process  by  which  the  higher 
character  of  Greek  art  was  tarnished,  and  its  purity  displaced  by  a 
sensuousness  which  is  of  the  earth  earthy. 

Mr.  Perry  has,  in  short,  produced  a  delightful  volume  on  a  sub- 
ject of  profound  interest.  The  history  of  Greek  art  is  only  one 
aspect  of  the  history  of  the  Greek  people,  who  were  all  trained  to  be 
judges  of  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters,  even  though  they  might 
not  be  great  masters  themselves.  They  were  tAught  to  seek  for  and 
to  prize  beauty  everywhere ;  and  we  have  not  the  least  reason  for 
thinking  that  to  this  love  of  beauty,  resting  as  it  did  strictly  on  the 
leve  of  truth,  is  to  be  ascribed  whatever  there  was  of  mischievous 
and  corrupting  influence  in  the  old  society.  The  canker  of  slavery, 
with  its  inevitable  accompaniment  of  moral  impurity  and  corruption, 
was  slowly  but  surely  eating  out  its  life  ;  but  without  their  love  of 
what  is  great,  beautiful,  and  true  in  the  world  of  art  or  in  the  world 
of  nature  these  baneful  evils  would  have  been  immeasurably  more 
destructive.  They  were,  on  the  whole,  raised  by  their  art,  and 
benefited  by  it ;  and  few  probably  will  be  found  to  deny  that  a  like 
purifying  and  uplifting  influence  is  sorely  needed  for  Englishmen  of 
the  present  day.  None  certainly  can  feel  this  more  deeply  than  Mr. 
Perry ;  nor  need  we  doubt  that  among  the  motives  which  have  led 
him  to  undertake  and  to  accomplish  the  arduous  labour  of  love 
achieved  in  this  volume  was  the  hope  that  it  might  further  a  design 
of  which  he  has  for  some  years  been  an  earnest  advocate.  This  design 
is  the  formation  of  a  gallery  of  casts,  which  may  serve  as  a  complete 
apparatus  for  the  education  of  the  people  in  art.  England,  as  he 
has  pointed  out,  stands  with  reference  to  the  study  of  art  on  a  vantage 
ground  over  all  other  countries.  The  youth  of  Great  Britain,  more 
than  any  other, 'possess  the  means,  the  opportunities,  the  leisure, 
and  the- previous  classical  training,'  which  will  enable  them  to  study 
it  to  good  purpose ;  and'  yet  here  we  lack  the  apparatus  which  may 
be  found  ehewhere.  Such  a  gallery  as  we  need  has  long  been  pos- 
sessed by  Berlin  in  almost  absolute  perfection,  while  another  has  been 
Jiearly  completed-  under    great    difficulties    and    discouragemeDts 
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at  Munich.  That  such  a  gallery  is  urgently  needed  he  regards  as 
gcarcely  a  question  for  debate  ;  and  all  competent  judges  will  here 
agree  with  him.  No  one,  it  is  clear,  can  profitably  study,  far  less 
master,  the  plastic  art,  without  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing,  and 
even  touching,  all  the  more  important  works  which  come  down  to  us ; 
but  no  single  gallery,  not  even  the  Vatican,  can  supply  the  student 
with  an  adequate  number  of  original  works.  He  must  there- 
fore study  them  in  casts,  and  hence  he  can  learn  more  in  the 
gallery  of  casts  at  Berlin  or  Munich  than  in  any  one  of  the  richest 
storehouses  of  originals.  Still  more  important  is  the  argument  that 
*  to  form  the  eye  to  a  quick  and  accurate  appreciation  of  the  beauties 
and  subleties  of  plastic  art,  to  a  nice  perception  of  the  characteristics 
of  different  periods  and  schools,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  use  all  the 
monuments  that  time  has  spared,  but  to  see  them  all  together  in  the 
same  gallery,  and,  if  possible,  in  the  same  room,  for  the  subtler 
shades  of  difference  fade  almost  instantaneously  from  the  eye.' 

The  task  of  forming  such  a  museum  is,  he  thinks,  the  duty  of 
the  Government.  In  every  other  country,  where  they  are  to  be  found 
at  all,  these  galleries  have  been  established  by  the  Government.  It 
is  a  plain  fact  that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  recognises  and 
acknowledges  the  duty  of  educating  the  people  ;  and  to  the  objection 
that  the  object  of  art  is  only  pleasure,  Mr.  Perry  has  an  unanswer- 
able reply.  Pleasure,  he  insists,  is  as  necessaiy  to  man  as  bread,  and 
men  continually  prefer  it  to  bread  as  more  necessary ;  and  if  they 
cannot  have  it  in  any  other  shape,  they  will  too  often  seek  it  in  de- 
basing and  impure  excitements.  But  it  may  fairly  be  urged  fturther 
that,  if  pleasure  be  the  object  of  art,  it  is  not  its  only  object.  Its 
final  cause  is  the  fostering  and  strengthening  the  sense  of  truth 
and  beauty  and  grandeur,  as  these  are  displayed  in  the  great  universe 
of  God. 

To  the  retort  that  such  an  undertaking  may  be  more  fitly  left  to 
private  speculation,  there  is  the  decisive  rejoinder  that  private  specu- 
lation must  of  necessity  follow  the  public  taste  and  be  continually 
tempted  to  pander  to  it ;  whereas  the  whole  purpose  of  forming  the 
gallery  is  to  raise  and  guide  the  public  taste.  The  question  of  cost 
is  one  which  a  British  Ministry  should  refuse  to  entertain.  If  the 
proposed  plan  be  likely  to  promote  public  education  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term,  the  cost,  whatever  it  be,  should  be  incurred  cheer- 
fully. All  that  need  be  said  further  is  that  the  outlay  would  be  ex- 
tremely small.  It  is  from  every  point  of  view  desirable  that  the 
scheme  drawn  out  in  frill  detail  by  Mr.  Perry  five  years  ago  and 
sanctioned  by  a  large  number  of  thoroughly  competent  judges  should 
be  promptly  carried  out. 

GEOBaE  W.  Cox. 
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IT  is  certain  that  a  very  numerous  class  of  people  looks  with  pity 
upon  the  man  who  predicates  the  superiority  of  wanderings  at 
home  over  foreign  travel.  In  their  estimation  his  taste  is  as  con- 
temptible as  though  he  should  prefer  cowslip  wine  before  Chablis, 
and  gooseberry  before  champagne.  Even  if  he  surrender  his  facts 
and  appeal  to  sentiment,  his  contentions  are  adjudged  unworthy. 
Would  he  avow  a  love  for  the  landscapes  of  his  own  country  without 
provoking  ridicule,  he  must  adopt  a  manner  apologetic  enough  to 
demonstrate  that  he  is  alive  to  their  shortcomings ;  that  he  knows  his 
affection  to  be  somewhat  foolishly  bestowed,  and  that  he  is  not  averse 
from  indulging  in  a  little  harmless  eccentricity.  To  be  seriously 
patriotic  would  be  anachronistic.  To  take  a  delight  in  the  scenery 
of  his  native  land  would  convict  him  of  a  mind  capable  of  finding 
gratification  in  trifles  and  of  an  inability  to  appraise  things  at  their 
true  value.  Nor  would  it  help  him  much  if  he  quoted  the  recorded 
opinions  of  more  than  one  great  Englishman.  Times  have  changed 
since  they  thought  and  wrote ;  and  even  if  they  had  possessed  equal 
opportunities  for  judging,  theirs  was  the  age  of  insular  prejudice, 
when  every  Englishman  boasted  himself  equal  to  three  Frenchmen, 
and  when  it  was  commonly  taught  in  schools  that  whereas  the  English 
were  '  enlightened,'  the  condition  of  the  rest  of  the  world  ranged 
between  a  doubtful  civilisation  and  positive  barbarism. 

The  developed  power  of  travelling,  the  delights  of  rapid  transit, 
the  felicity  of  being  able  to  outdo  one's  neighbour,  and  to  cap  his 
highest  climbing  feat  with  a  yet  greater  altitude  of  our  own  reaching, 
the  natural  but  essentially  vulgar  inclination  to  believe  in  the  supe- 
riority of  the  big,  the  hai-dly  achieved,  and  the  far  away,  all  help  to 
depreciate  the  attractions  of  our  English  shires. 

The  woman  who  so  sadly  misconceived  a  missionary  anecdote  of 
Patagonia  as  to  carry  away  a  notion  that  the  size  of  the  men  and 
women  of  a  country  bore  some  ratio  to  the  heights  of  its  mountains 
and  the  volume  of  its  rivers,  only  shared  the  mistake  of  multitudes 
who  measure  the  worth  of  travel  by  its  extent.  There  are  hundreds 
of  parishes  in  this  island  of  which  any  one  is  rich  in  opportimities 
for  an  army  of  holiday-makers,  yet  whose  visitors  during  a  summer 
day  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  x)f  one  hand.  There  are  some  few 
other  places  whose  chief  charm  would  be  stolen  if  they  ceased  to  be 
solitudes,  and  whose  healthy  quality  of  inaccessibility  is  left  so  far 
unimpaired  that  if  they  be  but  preserved  from  the  contagion  of  rail- 
roadism  their  vigorous  constitutions  may  be  trusted  to  save  them 
firom  the  misfortunes  of  popularity.  Unfortimately,  just  as  the  cen- 
tury has  produced  specific  and  terrible  diseases  of  its  own  for  the 
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afiSiction  of  the  human  body,  so  it  has  developed  the  railroad  and  the 
building  manias  to  excoriate  the  hapless  sur&ce  of  the  land.  A 
railway  saps  the  country  adjacent  to  its  course,  and  changes  the  hue 
and  face  of  Nature.  It  binds  her,  bruises  her,  devastates  her  like  a 
thing  of  war.  New  railways  are  no  longer  wanted  to  serve  the  towns, 
so  new  towns  are  being  called  into  existence  to  supply  the  railways. 
The  hot  iron  sears  the  flesh,  and  an  ugly  blister  is  raised.  In  the  early 
days  of  railways,  when  landowners  were  as  frightened  and  suspicious 
of  the  innovation  as  an  old-&shioned  cart-horse  now  is  of  the  traction 
engine  he  meets  on  the  highway,  when  the  coaching  interest  was 
strong,  there  were  other  towns  besides  Maidenhead  in  Berkshire 
which  as  solemnly,  if  not  as  successfully,  opposed  the  building  of  a  rail- 
way station  within  the  boundaries  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  after- 
wards had  to  eat  humble  pie  and  sue  for  approaches,  which,  in  the 
strength  of  their  selfishness  and  the  feebleness  of  their  wisdom,  they 
had  rejected  for  the  fickle  fetvours  of  the  coaches.  But  all  this  is  a 
matter  of  history.  In  these  latter  days  landowners  welcome  a  pro- 
spective railway  as  a  needy  man  would  welcome  a  deed  of  gift,  and 
are  as  well  satisfied  that  it  should  scratch  its  ugly  mark  upon  their 
fields  as  though  it  were  done  in  token  of  a  gold  mine  beneath. 

The  case  for  the  trunk  lines  which  link  big  town  with  big  town 
may  be  unimpeachable ;  but  whoever  invented  branch  lines,  those 
dr^idful  byways  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  accommodate  one's 
patience,  and  which  are  only  to  be  entered  upon  after  the  ominous 
'change'  to  whose  inconvenient  indefinity  the  porter  stentoriously 
invites  us,  that  man's  memory  may  be  &irly  anathematised.  Some 
branch  lines  have  but  one  pair  of  rails  and  one  train ;  the  latter 
moves  shuttlewise,  and  is  in  no  danger  of  accident  by  collision. 
But  this  immunity  from  one  source  of  mishap  is  obtaiDed  at  con- 
siderable cost  of  time  and  punctuality ;  and  if  a  wheel  should  leave 
the  rail,  no  uncommon  occurrence  when  a  '  mixed '  train  is  engaged 
in  shunting,  it  is  best  to  get  out  and  walk  to  your  destination.  The 
exact  distance  from  the  junction  to  the  branch  terminus  town  is  per- 
haps ten  miles ;  the  train  takes  you  twenty,  and  in  the  method  and 
procrastination  of  its  movements  consumes  nearly  two  hours.  In 
return  you  gain  a  view  of  two  or  three  outlying  hamlets,  and  in  some 
cases  you  possess  a  consciousness,  of  assisting  at  the  desecration  of  a 
once  beautiful  landscape.  If  the  branch  line  did  not  exist,  a  coach 
would  take  you  along  a  picturesque  road  in  half  the  time ;  or  a  fly 
could  be  hired,  or  your  friends  would  send  to  meet  you.  It  is  a 
strange  freak  of  practical  men,  this  multiplication  of  branches  which 
seldom  bear  fruit ;  it  is  a  stranger  illustration  of  the  docility  of  men 
and  women  in  the  aggregate,  that  they  bow  before  the  rule  of  the 
iron  road,  and  make  their  offerings  of  time  and  convenience  uncom* 
plainingly  and  without  an  effort  at  a  remedy. 

To  the  engineer  mere  obstacles  are  no  hindrances.  His  mind  is 
fascinated  by  them,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  will  sometimes 
go  out  of  his  way  to  seek  that  which  is  not  already  to  hand.    Neither 
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is  it  aay  business  of  hia  to  inquire  whether  the  exercise  of  his  skill 
will  lead  to  any  useful  result.  There  are  triumphs  in  art  and  science 
which  are  only  outrages  on  Nature ;  there  is  no  good  reason  why  they 
should  have  been  attempted,  and,  after  all,  it  is  a  poor  sort  of  success 
whose  (Mily  merit  lies  in  its  achievement.  They  are  but  gratuitous 
intrusions  upon  Nature's  privacy,  and  the  violation  of  solitudes  hal- 
lowed by  a  silence  which  was  grown  old  before  the  birth  of  Time. 
To  such  shrines  pilgrims  may  come  and  worship  without  oflFence ;  nay, 
with  a  certainty  of  welcome,  but  decency  no  more  permits  an  approach 
to  the  beautiful  in  a  railway  train  than  that  you  should  be  driven  to 
church  on  a  *  drag,'  with  the  accompaniment  of  a  sounding  horn.  The 
contrast  is  too  harsh  ;  the  transition  is  too  rapid.  You  have  scarce 
time  to  compose  your  countenance,  and  none  in  which  to  clothe  your 
thoughts  with  reverence. 

But  the  age  is  utilitarian.  What  sentiment  it  possesses  is  in 
Brummagem  ware,  and  such  may  be  acquired  at  little  cost,  and  will 
wear  better  than  the  real.  The  latter  is  brittle  stuflF  for  an  age  of 
iron.  The  creed  of  utilitarianism  is  not  limited  to  a  consideration 
of  what  is  of  public  benefit,  else  a  worship  of  beauty  would  have  a 
place  in  it.  To  provide  half-a-dozen  cottages  with  a  pump  when  a 
stream  may  be  tapped  ten  miles  away  and  capital  is  forthcoming  for 
an  aqueduct,  would  be  a  very  unorthodox  proceeding,  and  an  act  of 
gross  injustice  to  the  contractors,  navvies,  and  the  rest.  Utilitarian- 
ism is  the  science  of  utilising  opportimities  for  the  application  of 
money  to  the  spoliation  of  Nature  on  a  large  scale,  and  its  claims  to 
respectability  rest  entirely  upon  its  being  a  wholesale  exposition  of 
mean  principles,  just  as  the  difference  between  a  publican  and  brewer 
is  only  that  one  is  a  greater  sinner  in  small  beer  than  the  other.  The 
men  who  disfigure  Nature  with  needless  handiwork  are  no  better  than 
the  Dicks  and  Harrys  who  carve  their  names  upon  venerable  trees,  or 
the  tourists  who  chip  pieces  from  ancient  monuments  and  preserve 
them  with  a  conceit  as  reasonable  as  that  of  the  ^  scholar '  who 
exhibited  a  brick  as  a  sample  of  the  house  for  which  he  sought  a 
purchaser. 

In  this  island  the  fortresses  where  Nature  remains  the  unques- 
tioned monarch  are  few,  and  every  year  witnesses  further  surrenders 
to  implacable  foes.  Her  dominion,  like  that  of  the  Grand  Turk,  is 
diminishing  at  all  points,  and  just  as  a  little  while  ago  the  Exmoor 
stag,  hunted  from  his  native  heather,  sped  through  Bossington  village 
and,  crossing  the  rough  shingle  under  the  great  cliffs  of  Hurtstone, 
plunged,  as  by  a  sudden  inspiration,  into  the  blue  channel ;  so  it  may 
soon  come  about  that  Nature's  only  home  with  us  will  be  the  rugged 
rocks  rising  from  the  gardens  of  the  sea  and  the  granite-locked  in- 
dentations of  sand  and  shell,  where  the  most  adventurous  foot  may 
not  linger,  and  the  returning  tide  hastens  to  wash  out  the  record  of 
the  intrusion. 

And  now  another  and  a  grievous  loss  is  imminent.  Dartmoor, 
the  grandest  wilderness  within  our  borders,  is  doomed.     A  railway  is 
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to  cleave  the  glorious  solitudes  which  are  hallowed  by  centuries  of 
tradition,  and  are  the  homes  of  a  hundred  legends.  Branching  from 
existing  lines  which  already  enfold  the  moor  in  their  iron  grasp,  it 
will  penetrate  to  Princetown,  and  reduce  the  grim  and  now  isolated 
village  to  a  suburb  and  fief  of  Plymouth.  Onward  by  sap  and  stealth 
the  work  advances ;  hard  by  the  classic  Sheepstor,  the  very  home  and 
haunt  of  the  pixies,  and  straight,  murderously  straight,  at  the  heart 
of  the  grand  old  moor.  Now  indeed  Carrington's  sweet  and  melan- 
choly song  has  gained  a  new  significance,  and  the  decade  which,  at 
infinite  trouble,  raised  Cleopatra's  needle  on  the  Thames  Embankment, 
and  smilingly  gave  over  Thirlmere  to  flush  the  throats  and  sewers  of 
Manchester,  will  offer  one  more  illustration  of  the  insincerity  of  that 
art  passion  which  has  no  reverence  for  the  works  of  Heaven,  and 
while  it  deems  the  disfigurement  of  a  canvas  a  penal  offence  and 
howls  over  the  re-roofing  of  a  cathedral,  witnesses  day  by  day  without 
emotion  the  destruction  of  Nature's  masterpieces. 

It  is  certain  that  among  all  wild  places  left  to  us  in  England 
Dartmoor  claims  pre-eminence.  Its  neighbour  Exmoor  is  more 
beautiful,  and  to  the  average  rambler  more  interesting.  On  Exmoor 
the  wanderer  finds  greater  diversity;  there  is  more  woodland,  and 
consequently  more  colour.  The  country  is,  as  it  were,  more 
chequered ;  the  signs  of  the  artificial  mingle  with  the  natural,  not 
altogether  inharmoniously,  for  no  actual  bungling  appears ;  but  the 
effect  is  to  lessen  the  sense  of  wildness  which  on  Dartmoor  is  scarcely 
impaired.  In  the  Exmoor  woods  we  have  laurels  and  sweet  chestnuts, 
and  on  the  margins  of  the  roads  there  are  prim  and  thriving  plan- 
tations of  pines  and  conifers.  Upon  Dartmoor,  on  the  contrary,  if  we 
except  places  on  the  outer  fringe,  such  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Holne 
Chase,  for  example,  and  a  few  deep  coombes  on  the  course  of  the 
streams  like  those  at  Dartmeet,  and  upon  the  little  Cowsic  under 
Baredown  Hill,  there  are  positively  no  trees.  The  title  of  the  *  Royal 
Forest  of  Dartmoor,'  in  the  common  but  mistaken  sense  of  the  word, 
appears  as  mythical  in  its  relation  to  the  present  as  the  realm  of  the 
ancient  Kings  of  Connaught. 

But  where  a  thicket  does  exist  it  is  of  native  oak  and  ash  and 
beech.  The  trees  may  be  occasionally  well  grown  like  those  at 
Hexworthy ;  sometimes  they  are  stunted  and  irregular  like  those  of 
the  wondrous  Wistman's  Wood,  but  always  clothed  in  dense  mosses 
and  lichens,  and  bearing  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  rigours  of 
their  moorland  life  as  they  herd  together  under  the  massive  masonry 
of  the  Tors.  There  is  nothing  of  the  parvenu  about  Dartmoor.  It 
is  the  very  exemplar  of  a  grand  and  illustrious  poverty.  Its  bare  hills 
lift  their  granite  heads  majestically,  and  seem  to  brood  upon  their 
barren  fortunes  in  eternal  silence.  Round  and  about  its  base  ripple 
the  orchards  and  the  nut-woods,  and  many  a  fair  valley  clings  aboi](t 
its  feet ;  but  the  moorland,  wrapped  in  its  heritage  of  pride  and  pos- 
sessing no  interest  in  common  with  the  children  of  the  seasonjB, 
uprises  like  a  pciant  from  their  midst,  far  beyond  the  zone  of  the 
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changeful  year,  and  indifferent  alike  to  the  exigencies  of  seedtime 
and  harvest.^ 

To  these  wild  heights  no  month  moves  freighted  with  cultured 
fruit  and  flowers.  Here  and  there  the  lowly  whortleberry  lets  fall 
its  yield,  and  the  heather  and  the  gorse  pay  tribute  to  the  sun.  The 
moorman's  cottage  plot,  if  there  be  one,  possesses  no  loveliness.  In 
its  black  and  peaty  earth  a  few  cabbages  may  struggle  towards  an 
improbable  maturity,  but  in  general  the  space  enclosed  by  the  rude 
wall  of  stones  is  tenanted  by  the  pig ;  and  away  down  the  hollow, 
wading  in  the  slimy  puddle,  you  may  see  the  grey  geese  who  will 
seek  its  shelter  at  eventide.  The  inhabitants  of  these  lone  cottages, 
which  lie  at  long  intervals,  are  not  a  cheerful  race.  They  seem  im- 
pressed by  a  sense  of  unfitness,  bred  perhaps  of  the  immeasurability  of 
the  surroundings,  and  their  own  puny  purpose  in  relation  to  them. 
The  monotony  of  existence  in  these  wastes  must  be  terrible ;  but  a 
sojourn  there  for  just  so  long  as  you  can  enjoy  the  contrast  between 
it  and  your  everyday  life  is  pleasant  enough.  As  soon  as  the 
breezes  have  ceased  to  invigorate  and  the  smell  of  the  peat  fire  has 
become  unsweet  in  your  nostrils,  it  is  best  to  take  wing  again.  It  is 
a  place  in  which  to  wonder  at  Nature,  not  to  cope  with  her,  nor  even 
to  coax  her.  You  are  in  her  presence,  yet  you  feel  she  is  unap- 
proachable. She  wears  no  smiles ;  she  knows  no  blushes ;  she  is 
passionless ;  she  is  stem.  You  seek  in  vain  to  propitiate  her ;  she 
is  immovable. 

In  one  of  the  coombes  stands  a  big  house  with  outbuildings 
spacious  enough  to  lodge  a  battalion.      Stone  walls  of  enormous 
thickness  girdle  the  hills  and  partition    the  surface  into   fields. 
Gnarled  and  grizzled  plantations  spread  themselves  here  and  there, 
and  offer  an  illusory  protection  from  the  wind,  which  as  it  sighs  and 
whistles  through  the  ragged  branches  seems  to  divest  itself  of  the 
warmth  it  had,  and  to  issue  more  cold,  sharp,  and  pitiless  than  before. 
There  is  no  sign  of  life  now ;  but  years  ago  husbandmen  trod  these 
tracks,  and  money  and  labour  were  lavishly  expended  in  an  attempt 
to  tame  the  wild  slopes,  and  to  impress  upon  them  the  marks  and 
method  of  cultivation.     The  design  was  to  establish  a  model  com 
fiEurm,  and  for  a  few  short  seasons  there  was  seed-time  on  Dartnooor. 
But  the  sickles  rusted  in  the  sheds  and  the  songs  of  the  harvest 
home  were  unsung.    Now  the  house  is  deserted,  the  outbuildings  are 
in  ruin,  the  cottages  are  roofless,  and  the  fields  bear  their  own  native 
crops  of  heather  and  of  gorse.    The  force  and  volume  of  the  rain- 
storms which  sweep  over  Dartmoor  at  most  periods  of  the  year,  the 
shallowness  of  the  soil  clothing  the  granite,  the  coldness  of  the  nights 
even  in  summer-time,  and  the  mists  which  for  long  together  obseurs 
the  sun,  are  so  palpably  inimical  to  the  cultivation  of  com  that  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  the  farm  could  have  become  anything  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  dream  of  an  enthusiast.    In  the  outbuildings  some- 
thing may  be  seen  of  the  preparations  for  utilising  the  grist  whieh 
sever  came  to  the  mill.    The  engine-house  is  there,  with  its  huge 
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boiler  and  a  few  shovelfuls  of  peat-dust  yet  in  the  stoke-hole,  and  the 
threshing-sheds  like  factory  rooms^  with  the  wheels  fixed  &8t  in  their 
rusted  axles,  and  the  rotten  leather  bands  falling  apart  with  their 
own  weight.  Crossing  the  road  under  the  stunted  beeches,  we 
stumble  over  a  tramway  hidden  beneath  the  nettles,  and  displace  a 
rail  from  the  mouldering  sleepers.  In  the  stable-yard  beyond 
clusters  a  thicket  of  thistles,  and  a  breach  in  the  wall  has  let  in  a 
tangle  of  blackberry  briar  laden  with  fruit  of  enormous  size,  and 
overhung  with  spiders'  webs,  upon  which  are  threaded  the  beads  of 
perennial  dew.  As  we  pass  into  the  first  stable,  a  foxglove,  taller 
than  the  lintel  of  the  doorless  opening  over  which  it  mounts  guard, 
lets  fall  a  dust  of  seed.  A  toad  squats  in  the  manger  among  a  litter 
of  decaying  leaves,  and  hanging  from  the  broken  hay-crib  is  a  dead 
adder,  the  victim  of  some  earlier  rambler's  vengeance.  A  young  ash 
tree,  rooted  in  a  mound  of  rubble,  lifts  itself  to  daylight  through  the 
roof  it  now  helps  to  support,  and  as  we  put  aside  the  brandies  to 
peer  into  the  further  gloom,  a  white  owl,  already  rendered  fretful  by 
signs  of  an  approaching  intrurion,  bursts  from  her  stony  hiding-place, 
and  flutters  screaming  through  the  gaping  eaves. 

Round  the  frowning  prison  at  Princetown  the  signs  of  cultivation 
are  thicker  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  moor.  Patches  pilfered 
from  the  bogs  by  convict  hands  pay  tribute  in  beans,  turnips,  and 
potatoes,  and  the  operations  are  evidently  well  contrived  and  neatly 
executed.  But  the  moor  is  at  best  a  clumsy  farmstead,  and  the 
efforts  of  a  torside  at  amiability  are  not  unlike  the  antics  of  a  dancing 
bear.  Tradition  has  it  that  Dartmoor  was  at  one  time  covered  vdth 
trees,  but  what  records  exist  show  that  the  present  characteristics 
have  been  maintained  unchanged  for  centuries.  Many  a  wayfarer 
must  have  pondered  over  the  same  strange  problems  upon  which  the 
mind  is  still  set  working,  when  it  contemplates  this  wondrous  silence 
land,  and  we  know  that  to  its  inspiration  is  due  the  birth  of  a  noble 
poem.  It  is  the  place  in  which  to  dream  and  speculate — to  hold 
converse  vrtth  beings  who  speak  not  with  tongues — who  are  but  the 
offsprings  of  our  quickening  fancy.  If  we  except  a  detachment  or 
two  of  mountain  sheep,  who  as  soon  as  you  show  over  the  hill  scamper 
in  wild  alarm  towards  a  common  rallying-point,  us  the  light  infantry 
of  other  days  formed  squares  in  sudden  emergencies  of  cavalry,  there 
is  little  to  interrupt  the  rambler's  musings.  He  may  chance  upon  a 
flight  of  plover,  a  snipe  or  two  in  the  fens,  a  heron  by  the  waterside, 
or  a  brace  of  wild  ducks ;  but  the  probability  is  that  during  a  day's 
journey  he  will  see  few  living  things  beyond  the  water-wagtails 
strutting  in  the  horse  litter,  or  the  trout  leaping  in  the  tails  of  the 
pools. 

To  enjoy  Dartmoor  to  the  full,  it  is  necessary  to  be  an  angler  in 
spirit  and  in  practice.  Down  almost  every  valley  runs  the  little 
stream,  and  none  is  so  small  but  that  it  boasts  its  tale  of  troutlets. 
Here  the  waters  sweep  deep  and  silent  under  overhanging  banks, 
and  here  they  trill  merrily  over  the  stony  bed  or  pour  their  volume 
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foaming  into  the  lower  basins,  or  boil  and  eddy  along  the  tortuous 
and  rock-girt  channels.  He  who  can  throw  his  flies  deftly  upon 
these  miniature  pools  will  be  rewarded  at  favourable  times  with  a 
rise  at  every  cast,  and  will  bear  homeward  a  heavy  creel  at  evening. 
But  to  save  disappointment,  the  fishing  must  supply  only  an  ingre- 
dient towards  the  soul's  feast  of  enjoyment.  If  fishing  be  adopted 
as  the  main  and  all-engrossing  business,  the  chances  are  it  will  prove 
a  failure.  It  may  be  the  ostensible,  but  not  the  exclusive  purpose 
of  the  day's  ramble.  If  the  mind  be  absorbed  in  the  hope  of  achiev- 
ing a  full  basket,  and  so  neglect  to  exercise  itself  upon  the  charm  of 
the  accessories,  all  is  missed  which  raises  angling  above  the  level  of 
*  pot-hunting,'  and  the  performer  might  practise  his  art  to  better 
advantage  on  some  tame  and  muddy  lowland  stream.  Yet  the 
angler's  thoughts  should  not  go  wool-gathering,  nor  may  he  safely 
n^lect  to  practise  the  lessons  his  experience  has  taught  him.  The 
quarry  he  seeks  is  both  timid  and  wary,  and  none  of  the  dexterity  he 
can  command  will  be  thrown  away.  He  may  even  be  particular  about 
his  flies  if  that  will  make  his  mind  more  at  rest  ;  but  having  once 
settled  the  matter,  let  him  not  be  too  quick  to  change,  and,  above  all 
things,  let  him  remember  that  important  far  beyond  the  choice  of 
colour  and  size  in  his  lure  is  the  faculty  of  keeping  himself  out  of 
sight.  To  this  end  up-stream  fishing  is  the  best ;  but  the  angler  who 
can  fish  round  a  comer  or  send  his  flies  over  high  boulders  into  im- 
seen  eddies  whose  existence  he  takes  upon  trust,  may  fish  up  or  down, 
and  will  not  only  land  the  best  fish  when  more  clumsy  operators  are 
killing,  but  will  not  fail  of  success  on  days  when  they  have  spiked 
their  rods  in  despair. 

When  Dr.  Johnson  presented  the  world  with  his  famous  definition 
of  an  angler,  his  assertion  was  bold  enough  to  convince  those  who 
knew  no  better.  Taken  liberally,  the  sage's  dictum  is  the  utterance 
of  a  partial  truth.  To  sit  for  long  hours  together  watching  a  float 
for  symptoms  of  ^  a  bite,'  is  a  performance  scarcely  capable  of  defence 
•on  the  ground  of  its  grace  or  of  its  utility,  and  happily  may  be  re- 
:garded  by  many  of  us  as  only  the  first  step  toward  the  practice  of 
a  higher  art.  For  who,  knowing  anything  of  these  matters,  will  deny 
that  both  grace  and  art  attend  upon  the  movements  of  the  accom- 
plished trout-fisher,  or  that  he  can  make  out  a  very  good  case  on 
behalf  of  his  favourite  pastime  ?  To  fish  a  Dartmoor  stream  suc- 
cessfully when  the  water  is  bright  demands  a  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  the  fish,  a  quick  eye,  a  light  hand,  and  a  sure  manipulation. 
To  fish  it  under  any  circumstances  calls  for  ceaseless  activity  and 
.fiuch  hard  walking  exercise  as  will  lead  the  angler  into  the  wildest 
rsolitudes  of  the  moor,  where  few  but  they  of  his  craft  ever  penetrate. 
"To  perambulate  Dartmoor  without  a  rod  would  appear  a  Bomewhat 
imperfect  proceeding  and  a  waste  of  opportunity — it  is  so  thoroughly 
the  home  of  fishes.  This  view,  when  put  forward  on  one  occasioi^ 
commended  itself  sufficiently  to  a  grave  scientific  visitor  to  induce 
lixm  to  adopt  it,  and  it  maj  b^  ho^ed  he  has  ere  this  learned  to  love 
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angling  ^  for  its  own  sake,'  while  still  esteeming  it  a  pretence  for 
and  an  instigator  to  so  much  calm  study  and  quiet  enjoyment  of 
Nature. 

No  other  inducement  can  be  fairly  offered  in  regard  to  Dartmoor 
fishing.  We  should  look  in  vain  for  interludes  such  as  Medwin  so 
delightfully  portrays.  Dartmoor  is  a  Urra  incognita  to  the  gentler 
disciples  of  the  rod,  and  Charter's  charming  adventures  will  be  per- 
mitted no  counterpart  there.  It  would  be  useless  to  look  among 
these  wild  bogs  for  an  apparition  in  picturesque  costume,  fluttering 
like  a  dainty  butterfly  called  forth  by  the  summer  sunshine,  which 
gleams  from  the  rod  tremulous  with  life,  as  it  were  the  antenna  of 
the  fair  angler  who  carries  it.  These  are  rough,  rude  tracks.  If  they 
lead  to  nowhere,  they  avoid  nothing.  Follow  one,  and  it  is  as  certain 
to  land  you  in  the  mire  as  it  is  to  come  to  an  end  abruptly  when  you 
least  expect  it  to  do  so.  Two  roads  sever  the  moor  from  east  to  west, 
and  crossing  each  other  midway,  form  an  acute-angled  X  of  roadway 
upon  the  broad  back  of  the  moor,  as  if  an  illiterate  Leviathan  had 
marked  it  for  his  own.  If  you  would  travel  north  and  south  of  these 
you  must  trust  to  the  compass  and  the  map,  and  learn  by  experience 
to  avoid  those  treacherous  morasses  which  yield  beneath  your  first  step, 
and  have  helped  to  perpetuate  the  tales  of  danger  and  difficulty  which  , 
deter  many  people  fjx)m  an  enjoyable  excursion. 

That  which  militates  most  against  the  comfort  of  the  wayfarer  is 
the  climatic  waywardness  he  encounters.  In  unsettled  weather — and 
it  is  seldom  anything  but  unsettled — fhe  moor  is  a  rough  playground. 
The  rainstorms  which  sweep  across  it  £rom  all  points  of  the  compass 
alike  assail  him  with  a  vehemence  for  which  a  stranger  is  seldom 
prepared,  and  are  scarcely  less  difficult  to  contend  with  than  is  the 
fog  which  suddenly  settles  around  him  and  obliterates  every  land- 
,mark.  Fog  on  Dartmoor  is  not  very  difierent  from  fog  elsewhere ; 
but  it  gathers  importance  from  the  accident  of  locality,  and  you  pos- 
sess more  than  an  average  opportunity  for  realising  its  impenetrability. 
Its  advance  guards  settle  about  the  heads  of  the  tors,  and  the  main 
body  swiftly  and  silently  pours  over  the  shoulders  of  the  hills  until 
the  coomb^  are  filled  and  upland  and  lowland  are  alike  enveloped. 
Probably  the  mists  are  seldom  as  dense  as  they  appear.  Like  the 
future  of  an  imimaginative  mind,  these  solitudes  offer  nothing  upon 
which  the  senses  may  alight.  The  landscape  seems  suddenly  swept 
of  its  contents,  and  we  have  a  feeling  akin  to  that  which  possessed  us 
when  the  magic  lantern  of  our  childhood  abruptly  <  went  out,'  and 
left  us,  who  but  a  moment  before  looked  upon  the  burnished  domes 
of  Moscow  or  reclined  with  Kobin  Hood  and  Little  John  in  the  glades 
of  Sherwood  Forest,  gazing  silently  into  the  spectral  capacities  of  an 
expressionless  sheet.  But  it  may  be  claimed  for  Dartmoor  rain  that 
it  is  not  as  most  other  English  rain  is.  It  has  a  violence  and  pungency 
of  its  own.  The  drops  driven  before  the  wind  strike  the  fo^e  of 
the  pedestrian  with  the  force  of  hailstones,  and  lash  his  ears  like 
strokes  from  a  whip  of  many  cords.    At  times  he  feels  himself  to  be 
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in  the  very  centre  and  vortex  of  the  elements'  fiiry.  The  storm 
blusters  about  him  on  every  side.  Now  the  skirts  of  his  maekintosk 
— let  us  hope  he  has  not  forgotten  it — cleave  to  his  legs  to  the  hin- 
drance of  locomotion ;  now  they  flutter  and  flap  behind  him  with 
sound  like  the  flring  of  musketeers.  What  falls  is  less  like  rain  than 
an  overflow  from  an  aerial  reservoir ;  it  is  the  bursting  of  a  water- 
spout, the  emptying  of  a  cloud  sluice.  At  these  times  the  angler  is 
seen  at  his  worst.  Nothing  seems  wanting  to  complete  the  picture 
of  a  man's  misery  but  a  fishing-rod.  If  he  carry  that,  the  pityv 
nay,  the  contempt,  of  the  mind  which  is  alien  to  the  craft  is  bound- 
less. Even  the  rural  postman  from  Princetown,  who  plods  along  tracks 
seldom  trod  by  any  feet  but  his  own,  and  who  has  no  objection  to- 
handliDg  a  rod  himself  when  he  gets  the  chance,  glances  compassion- 
ately at  the  visitor,  for  whom  he  has  left  a  newspaper  and  a  lett^er  or 
two  at  the  snug  little  inn  far  away  beyond  the  ridge  of  hills  which 
looms  indistinctly  through  the  veil  of  mist,  while  the  occupants  of 
the  post  carriage  stop  the  driver  on  the  bridge  and  press  wonderingly 
to  the  window.  They  look  forth  with  eyes  which  have  no  spirit  of 
glamour  about  them,  and  are  as  incapable  of  comprehension  as  a 
matter-of-fact  mind  is  to  appreciate  the  fanciful  stanzas  of  Spenser. 

It  was  once  seriously  urged  in  a  court  of  law  by  counsel  desirous 
to  establish  the  insanity  of  a  testator,  whose  will  was  in  question,  that 
he  had  been  seen  fishing  in  a  snowstorm.  The  ordinary  jack-fisher 
will  smile  at  this ;  but  jack-fishers,  with  something  to  leave  behind 
them  and  nervous  of  posthumous  disputations,  may  take  to  heart  an 
episode  which  opens  up  a  vista  of  possibilities  not  pleasant  to  con- 
template. Yet,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said,  compassion 
for  a  trout-fisher  caught  in  a  rainstorm  is  misplaced.  If  there  be  a 
time  of  all  others  when  the  angler  on  Dartmoor  feels  cause  for  con- 
tent and  takes  himself  to  task  for  previous  impatience  and  ill-temper, 
it  is  when  the  clouds  chase  each  other  wildly  from  the  south-west  and 
drop  tribute  as  they  fly.  Then  it  is  he  has  hopes  of  the  morrow,  and 
trusts  her  with  confidence  to  redeem  the  ill-success  of  the  week. 
Already  the  streams  are  changing  colour  and  swelling  rapidly,  and 
the  long  silent  curving  pools  are  flecked  as  with  snow.  The  red 
cattle  crouch  in  single  file  under  the  shelter  of  the  rough  wall,  and 
in  a  hollow  on  the  hillside  three  or  four  moorland  ponies  stand  head 
to  head  and  appear  to  take  counsel  fearfully.  The  fish  which,  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  coming  flood,  had  been  sullen  throughout  the  mon»- 
ing,  have  now  altogether  ceased  from  rising.  Under  the  big  stones, 
behind  weeds,  in  eddies  and  cross-currents,  they  have  found  harbours 
of  refuge,  and  there  they  await  the  storm  and  nurse  their  appetites 
until  it  shall  have  passed  away.  And,  in  truth,  this  is  less  a  time  for 
hunger  than  for  terror.  The  brook  is  growing  into  a  loud  and  rafii[ing 
torrent.  It  ramps  and  wrestles  down  its  narrow  channel,  while  Uttle 
feeders,  which  have  sprung  into  being  in  the  crevices  of  every  hill- 
side, cast  in  their  fortunes  with  it,  and  help  to  hurry  it  onward  with 
ever-increasing  volume  and  violence.  Athwart  the  parapet  of  the 
gtej  bridge  in  the  gorge  below  scud  ragged  masses  of  the  foam  which 
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have  been  churned  amongf  the  big  boulders  above;  behind  them 
come  the  dark  front  and  crested  plumes  of  an  army  of  waters  mili- 
tant, which,  surging  over  the  rugged  escarpment  of  rock,  dashes  upon 
the  buttress  of  the  bridge,  and,  hurtling  through  the  narrow  ways, 
raves  onward,  loud  and  livid,  as  though  possessed  of  a  legion  of  devils. 
The  dry  arch  of  yesterday  is  now  in  mid-channel,  and  roimd  the  stem 
of  yonder  solitary  ash  which  but  an  hour  ago  stood  high  in  the  silk 
grass  the  ruddy  riot  of  waters  is  spreading.  As  the  day  wears  on  the 
clouds  grow  pale  with  weeping,  and  no  longer  frown  darkly.  Yet 
the  rain  descends  unceasingly,  and  the  moor,  surcharged,  brings  forth 
a  streamlet  in  every  hollow.  The  babies  of  the  morning  have  grown 
to  respectable  rivulets  ;  water  bubbles  from  the  peaty  giound  at  every 
step ;  wet  mists  like  walls  block  the  valleys,  and  the  clouds,  which 
rest  their  weight  upon  the  tors,  look  freighted  with  a  destiny  of  deluge. 

But  the  moorman  is  already  alert.  He  opens  the  door  of  his 
cottage,  and  as  he  and  his  shaggy  dog  come  forth  they  bring  with 
them  the  odour  of  the  peat  fire  over  which  the  soup  is  simmering  in 
the  cauldron.  There  are  signs  abroad  which  might  puzzle  the  man 
of  science — the  meteorologist  proper — but  are  simple  to  his  practical 
intelligence.  The  smoke  escaping  from  the  chimney  ne  longer  flies 
steadily  before  the  wind,  but  seems  to  halt  between  two  opinions. 
The  clouds  jgrow  mottled  and  patchy ;  thin  places  show  themselves 
here  and  there  upon  their  surface,  and  in  an  instant  a  rift  opens  up 
the  whole  width  of  the  heavens,  and  a  flood  of  orange  light  pours 
forth  its  long-pent  treasure.  Then,  when  tor  and  bog  blush  in  the 
gaze  of  the  sun,  and  the  flooded  valley  looks  aglow  with  glory ;  when 
the  river  runs  down  like  a  streak  of  living  flame;  when  the  bow 
spreads  high  above  the  ruddy  pinnacles  of  the  moor  and  the  rain- 
drops glisten  in  the  heather,  you  have  before  you  a  landscape  dipped 
in  the  gorgeous  colouring  of  the*  south  and  worthy  to  have  employed 
the  brush  of  a  Turner. 

At  such  a  time  let  the  traveller  who  is  not  far  from  Bellevor  Tor 
mount  to  its  summit.  This  tor  lies  midway  between  the  Moreton 
and  Ashburton  roads,  and  is  easily  reached  from  either.  The  view 
is  not  nearly  so  extensive  as  that  commanded  from  Cawsand  Beacon, 
the  Yes  Tor,  or  several  others  of  the  Dartmoor  heights ;  but  for  the 
reason  that  the  eye  cannot  anywhere  escape  the  solitude  of  the  moor 
it  affords  a  panorama  perhaps  more  characteristic  than  any.  On 
every  side  it  is  Dartmoor,  and  nothing  but  Dartmoor.  Peaks  rise 
behind  peaks  like  castles  in  fantastic  ruin,  some  glowing  in  the  ruddy 
light  of  the  heavens,  as  they  were  palaces  of  the  sun ;  others  standing 
black  and  broken  against  the  fiery  horizon,  like  the  spent  embers  from 
a  mighty  burning ;  and  beyond  all  a  great  circle  of  desolate  hills 
shuts  out  the  world  like  the  ramparts  of  a  Titanic  fortress. 

But  linger  not  too  long  ;  evening  comes  on  apace.  A  curtain  of 
heathery  lull  is  drawing  over  the  sim,  and  behind  us  the  more 
distant  ridges  are  already  wrapped  in  purple.  The  sky  looks  a  liquid 
green  colour,  with  patches  of  red  and  violet  about  it,  like  islands  oii. 
ji  fairy  sea.    As  we  reach  the  road  we  cross  the  CVv^ti^  'ftiQK^\ft»Mi^t 
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down  in  hot  haste  to  join  the  Dart  under  Prince  Hall  Copse,  and  we 
realise  the  truth  of  Macaulay's  description  of  the  Tiber  in  flood — 

The  furious  river  struggled  hard, 
And  tossed  his  tawnj  mane. 

Down-stream  an  angler,  too  impatient  to  await  the  morrow,  is  already 
attempting  to  spin  a  minnow  in  the  fringe  of  the  pools.  Before  us, 
black  and  high  against  the  sky-line,  stands  the  distant  tower  of 
Princetown  church ;  and  to  the  north  stretches  away  the  long  line  of 
tors  whose  flank  rests  upon  the  dreary  bc^s  of  Cranmere. 

Should  you  happen  to  be  stajring  at  the  little  hostelry  which  lies 
under  the  hill  at  the  junction  of  the  roads,  in  all  probability  you  will 
feel  constrained  on  such  a  night  to  smoke  an  after-dinner  pipe  on  the 
weather-beaten  bridge  which  spans  the  West  Dart,  and  to  listen  to 
the  pleasant  rush  of  the  now  diminishing  waters.  High  above  shines 
a  feeble  light  from  the  lattice  of  the  solitary  cottage  which  caps  the 
beeches  in  the  ravine  below  Beardown,  like  a  nest  built  in  their 
topmost  branches.  The  moon  is  travelling  over  the  dark  spur  that 
marks  the  course  of  the  Blackabrook,  and  as  we  rise  on  the  Tavistock 
road  its  rays  enable  us  to  trace  the  path  of  the  stream,  whose  pools 
gleam  like  a  string  of  pearls  hung  about  the  sable  folds  of  the  moor- 
land. 

In  the  sunshine  of  the  bright  morrow  which  succeeds  to  the  storm 
the  anglers  will  be  early  at  work,  the  trout  will  be  on  their  best 
behaviour,  and  many  a  heavy  basket  will  be  made  before  noon. 
Even  tiros — as  the  angling  books  say — will  succeed,  but  the  exercise 
of  such  skill  as  we  boast  will  be  none  the  more  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion. The  finny  monsters  will  fall  to  the  rods  of  the  masters  of  the 
craft,  while  the  clumsy  and  the  careless  must  put  up  with  the  small 
fry.  It  is  probable  that  for  numbers  of  diminutive  fish  the  Dartmoor 
streams  are  unsurpassed,  and  hence  it  is  usual  to  retain  as  lawful 
captures  troutlets  which  would  be  returned  ungrudgingly  to  less 
prolific  waters.  The  scarcity  of  food  may  be  one  reason  for  the 
smallness  of  the  fish,  the  rapid  rush  of  the  streams  may  be  another, 
and  over-population  a  third.  Yet  if  the  fishes  be  smaU,  they  are  in 
no  sense  degenerate.  They  are  symmetrical,  strong,  radiant,  and, 
owing  perhaps  in  some  measure  to  the  ultra-purity  of  the  water  they 
inhabit,  they  are  sweet  to  the  verge  of  insipidity.  It  is  no  fault  of 
the  stream  that  its  deeps  harbour  few  fishes  but  trout.  The  Dart 
has  all  the  requisites  of  a  salmon  river.  The  parr  in  its  waters  are 
suflBciently  numerous  to  be  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  angler,  for  they 
are  no  less  voracious  there  than  elsewhere.  For  its  barrenness  of 
salmon  the  weir  at  Totness  is  accountable.  One  year  there  were 
expectations  that  a  royal '  open  sesame '  would  dispose  of  the  potent 
barrier,  and  that  the  noble  pools  of  the  higher  weir  would  be  rendered 
festive  by  the  home-coming  of  lordly  fishes,  whose  ancestors  had 
wveiied  there  in  prehistoric  times.    But  the  hope  was  not  realised, 

'  tad  the  Dart  remains  in  t\ie  tYm!^\icPDLO>xt%^  ^i^xsaacy  of  the  trout. 

flow  beautiful  is  the  silken  laimetA.  ol  >i}ci^«fc\\VS\fc  ^^OoNfc\.^\  IVijax 
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vesture  is  of  gold  and  crimson  and  purple.  They  are  the  very  beaux 
of  the  brook,  and  if  yonder  kingfisher  feed  on  such  choice  food,  what 
wonder  his  plumage  is  lustrous. 

But  when  all  has  been  said  which  an  angler's  enthusiasm  will 
urge,  it  may  be  well  remembered  that  his  glowing  periods  will  fall 
upon  many  ears  either  as  the  gibberish  of  an  unknown  tongue  or  as 
nothing  more  than  reminders  of  disappointments  and  wet  feet.  If 
the  sacred  fire  be  wanting,  the  heart  will  never  warm  to  the  subject, 
and  the  senses  will  go  out  in  quest  of  adventures  other  than  those 
of  the  angler.  The  ardent  walker  will  find  a  wealth  of  way  on  this 
broad  moor,  and  though  he  be  a  very  spendthrift  of  the  miles,  there 
are  enough  and  to  spare  for  many  a  day's  jaunt.  The  road  from 
Two  Bridges  to  Ashburton  is  superlatively  beautiful,  and  includes  a 
variety  of  which  it  must  be  admitted  the  moorland  tracks  are  not 
always  capable.  If  the  rambler  be  an  antiquary,  he  may  journey  to 
the  dwelling-places  of  *  aboriginal  remains '  and  ^ruidical  monuments. 
He  may  climb  to  the  ancient  seat  of  justice  upon  Crockern  Tor,  and 
bid  his  imagination  recall  the  gatherings  of  the  old  tinners  under 
the  I^rd  Warden  of  the  Stannaries ;  or,  starting  daily  from  his  central 
quarters,  he  may  radiate  to  one  or  another  of  the  ancient  border 
churches,  with  their  graveyards  full  of  those  quaint  panegyrics  of  the 
dead  which  read  like  sermons  and  satires  upon  the  living.  In  this 
way  he  may  visit  Moreton,  Widdicombe,  Holne,  Walkhampton,  and 
Sheepstor,  and  when  he  returns  from  the  last  let  it  be  by  the  valley 
behind  Lethitor,  and  so  to  the  heights  of  Tor  Eoyal.  Arrived  there, 
he  should  turn  westward,  and,  peering  over  the  grim  parapet  of 
granite  hills,  he  will  see  thriving  Tavistock  at  his  feet,  and  away 
over  the  confines  of  Devon  he  will  look  upon  the  dark  Bodmin  moors, 
and  far  beyond  into  the  great  mine  country  round  about  Liskeard 
and  Truro. 

But  if  Dartmoor  is  to  be  seen  as  it  is,  there  is  little  time  to  lose. 
Change  is  apparently  impending  where  change  might  have  been  well 
spared,  and  all  that  wild  romance  of  the  moor  may  be  doomed  to 
fade  out  like  the  pageantry  of  a  dream.  The  boards  announcing 
'  this  land  to  be  let  for  building,'  which  may  be  met  with  here  and 
there  as  though  they  had  wandered  and  got  lost  in  the  heather,  will 
appear  less  ludicrous  and  more  like  the  symptoms  of  serious  malady. 
Those  who  have  known  the  grand  old  moor  in  its  wild  strength  will 
always  entertain  for  it  a  tender  and  loyal  regard ;  and  if  the  heresies 
of  utilitarianism  should  seek  in  it  a  fresh  victim,  its  later  history  will 
tell  of  a  mighty  martyrdom.  For  in  no  craven  spirit  will  the  giant 
surrender,  nor  will  he  consent,  like  the  vanquished  of  old,  to  grace 
the  triumph  of  the  conqueror.  Eiven  and  bruised  he  may  be,  and 
shorn  of  much  of  his  mystic  glory  ;  but  the  grand  untameable  spirit 
will  survive,  ever  ready  to  reassert  its  dominion  over  the  hills  and 
valleys,  which  no  modem  Ceres,  though  inspired  by  greed  and  aided 
by  all  the  resources  of  science,  will  make  aught  but  a  desert. 

B.  BUBFOBD  BaWLINGS. 
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II.  Du  Guat-Trouin. 

IF  we  put  on  one  side  the  peculiar  and  more  than  half-mythical 
history  of  Jean  Bart,  there  is  perhaps  no  officer  of  the  French 
Navy  whose  fame  has  taken  deeper  hold  of  the  popular  fancy  than 
Du  Guay-Trouin.  It  is  certainly  more  widely  spread  than  that  of 
Tourville,  Galissonni^re,  or  Suffren,  any  one  of  whom  a  critical 
judgment  might  pronounce  superior  to  him  in  the  qualities  of  high 
command.  Tourville,  although,  indeed,  with  a  considerable  supe- 
riority of  force,  won,  oflF  Beachy  Head,  the  one  decided  French 
victory  over  a  fleet  of  which  the  English  formed  a  chief  part :  Galis- 
sonniere,  by  cool  skiH  and  cautious  bravery,  turned  the  blundering 
and  the  negligence  of  his  antagonist  to  good  effect,  and  was  the  real 
captor  of  Minorca ;  and  Sufifren,  in  the  East  Indies,  distinguished 
above  all  his  compeers  by  his  audacious  and  restless  energy,  showed 
himself  in  tactical  genius  the  direct  precursor  of  our  own  Nelson. 
But  though  history  acknowledges  these  as  the  greatest  names  in  the 
French  naval  chronicle,  and  though  the  names  of  large  ironclads  or 
cruisers  keep  alive  among  seamen  the  memory  of  their  distinguished 
services,  to  the  intelligence  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  their 
fame  is,  as  I  understand  it,  at  a  far  lower  pitch  than  that  of  Du 
Guay-Trouin.  This  may,  to  some  extent,  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
Du  Guay-Trouin's  exploits  had  about  them  an  adventurous  and  per- 
sonal character  which  was  wanting  to  those  of  the  other  officers  I 
have  named.  Suffren,  for  instance,  throughout  his  whole  career, 
sen-'ed  only  on  board  ships  of  the  line  and  in  large  fleets ;  he  never 
held  any  independent  command,  never  was  employed  on  detached  ser- 
vice, until,  as  a  commodore,  he  sailed  for  the  East  Indies.  Du  Guay- 
Trouin,  on  the  other  hand,  never  served  except  as  his  own  com- 
mander-in-chief. Whether  the  force  with  him  was  large  or  small, 
it  was  his ;  his  personality  thus  pervades  the  whole  of  his  career,  and 
renders  him  the  one  prominent  feature  in  every  action  in  which  he 
had  part.  This  circumstance  had  undoubtedly  a  very  great  influence 
in  the  spreading,  or  rather — if  I  may  use  a  French  word  which  has 
no  exact  English  equivalent — in  the  vulgarisation  of  his  fame  ;  but 
much  is  still  due  to  the  fact  that  the  man  was  sprung  from  the  ranks 
of  the  people,  was  amongst  naval  officers  a  ^  blue,'  and  nothing  but 
a  '  blue.'  This  appealed  to  the  secret  instincts  of  a  large  body  of  the 
people ;  and  when  Hawke  or  Boscawen  or  Rodney  were  capturing 
or  destroying  the  king's   fleets,  and  banging^  the  aristocrats  who 


'  This  is  the  word  used  by  a  naval  minstrel  of  last  centiuy,  whose  effort  b^^ — 

*  Ere  liawke  did  bang 
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commanded  them,  it  was  pleasing  to  the  unwitting  fathers  of  future 
republicans  to  remember  that  the  time  had  been,  when  an  officer, 
whom  the  aristocrats  looked  on  with  scorn,  had  reversed  the  fortune 
of  the  great  game,  and  had  shown  that  the  English  might  possibly 
be  beaten,  even  at  sea.  It  is  this,  together  with  the  conditions  of 
his  early  training  and  service,  which  has  led  me  to  place  the  name  of 
Du  Guay-Trouin  at  the  head  of  this  article.^ 

For  at  least  a  couple  of  centuries  the  Trouins  had  held  a  leading 
place  amongst  the  merchants  and  shipowners  of  St.  Malo,  and  for 
many  successive  generations  some  member  of  the  family  had  been 
French  consul  at  Malaga.  In  the  third  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century  this  office  was  held  by  Een^  Trouin,  the  younger  brother  of 
Luc  Trouin,  who  owned  and  commanded  a  ship  named  ^  La  Vierge 
sans  Macule,'  a  privateer  in  time  of  war,  a  trader,  chiefly  to  the 
Spanish  ports,  in  time  of  peace.  He  possessed  also  a  small  landed 
property.  La  Barbinais,  from  which,  according  to  custom,  he  took  a 
distinguishing  name.  This  Luc  Trouin  de  la  Barbinais  had  married 
a  young  Maloine,  Marguerite  Boscher,  whose  name,  however,  would 
seem  to  tell  of  a  German  or  Dutch  ancestry,  and  by  her  had  sons 
and  daughters.  Luc,  the  eldest  son,  was  destined  to  succeed  his 
father  in  the  somewhat  mixed  business  which  he  carried  on ;  the 
second,  Bodolphe,  died  young;  the  third,  Ben6,  named  after  his 
uncle  and  god&ther,  the  consul  at  Malaga,  was  bom  on  June  1O9 
1673.     There  were  two  still  younger,  Etienne  and  Nicolas. 

In  accordance  with  the  old  and  still  prevalent  custom  of  France, 
Sen6  was  entrusted  to  the  nursing  care  of  a  peasant  woman  living 
in  the  village  of  Le  Gu^,  nigh  to  the  paternal  estate,  a  simple  cir- 
cumstance, which  led  to  his  being  afterwards  known  as  Trouin  du 
Gu^,  a  name  which  was  gradually  corrupted  till  it  became  Du  Guay- 
Trouin,  and  so,  in  his  later  years,  he  himself  wrote  it,  though  officially 
he  was  Bene  TVouin  du  Guay.  As  the  consul  at  Malaga  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  the  archbishop,  it  was  determined  that  his  interest  should 
be  used  in  favour  of  liis  godson,  who  was  accordingly,  at  an  early  age, 
sent  to  the  college  at  Rennes,  wher^  his  young  head  was  duly  ton- 
sured, and  his  neck  encircled  with  the  little  collar  of  the  divinity 
student.  Ren6,  whose  infancy  had  been  passed  on  the  wharf  and 
amongst  the  ships  of  St.  Malo,  and  had  already  pictured  himself  a 
sailor,  objected  strongly  to  the  process,  but  in  vain.  Old  Luc  had 
a  strong  will,  a  keen  eye  to  the  family  interest,  and  had  quite  made 


*  The  principal  authority  for  the  life  of  Da  Guay-Trouin  is  his  own  ifi$iitoifV#, 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  1748,  and  since  then  in  the  Petitot  ooUection.  His  life 
by  Cunat  is  also  a  valuable,  and  in  many  respects  an  independent,  work ;  that  by 
Landelle  is  a  mere  compilation.  A  close  comparison  of  the  MhMnre*  with  our  own  his- 
tories, and  with  our  unpublished  records,  has  led  me  to  form  a  very  high  opinion  of 
Du  Guay-Trouin*s  truthfulness :  a  certain  partiality  or  occasional  exaggeration  ho 
may  have  have  yielded  to,  but  assuredly  not  to  such  an  extent  as  our  own  historians, 
who  had  no  excuse  but  that  of  paltry  and  iU-timed  '  spread-eagleism/  The  name  is 
foreign :  the  vice  is  not — I  grieve  to  say — un-Bnglish.  Unless  otherwise  noted,  the 
dates  here  given  are  throughout  in  New  Style. 
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up  his  mind  that,  for  his  son  number  three,  the  clerical  would  be  a 
profitable  line  of  business.  He  died,  however,  in  the  spring  of  1688, 
and,  as  his  brother  at  Malaga  had  died  the  year  before,  young  Rene's 
mother  so  far  yielded  to  her  son's  objection  to  the  Church  as  to  allow 
him  to  exchange  it  for  the  law.  The  lad  was  therefore  sent  to  Caen, 
where  his  studies  took  the  form  of  fencing,  brawlin^^,  love-making, 
and  drinking.  It  was  his  ambition  to  fight  a  duel,  and  in  two  or 
three  he  succeeded  in  getting  himself  duly  pinked,  so  that  his  time 
was  pretty  fairly  divided  between  the  preliminary  dissipation  and 
the  resulting  sick  bed.  Finally,  after  assisting  an  older  comrade  in 
the  abduction  of  a  yoimg  girl,  he  had  to  fly  the  country,  and  took 
refuge  in  Paris.  Fortunately  for  the  lad,  his  elder  brother,  Luc,  now 
De  la  Barbinais,  who  had  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the  consulship  at 
Malaga,  had  been  driven  home  by  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Spain 
and  France.  He  was  thus  in  Paris  when  Een6  came  there,  and  the 
boy,  accidentally  hearing  his  brother's  name,  not  unnaturally  con- 
cluded that  he  was  hunting  after  him,  and  forthwith  fled  back  to 
Caen.  Here  De  la  Barbinais  found  him  a  few  days  later ;  and, 
having  been  informed  of  his  irregular,  not  to  say  vicious,  line  of  life, 
took  him  home,  convened  a  family  meeting  to  consider  his  case, 
and  straightway  packed  him  ofif  to  sea  on  board  the  '  Trinite,'  a  so- 
called  frigate  of  eighteen  guns,  fltting  out  as  a  privateer  by  the  house 
of  Trouin.    He  was  then  just  turned  sixteen. 

It  was  the  summer  of  1689.  War  had  broken  out  with  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  in  addition  to  Spain.  Privateering  promised  to 
be  active,  and  Ren^  Trouin  found  himself  engaged  in  a  life  which 
ofiered  aU  the  charms  of  excitement  and  adventure.  He  had  fallen 
on  his  true  vocation,  and,  during  this  autumn  of  '89  and  the  next 
year,  won  golden  opinions  from  the  officers  to  whose  care  he  was  en- 
trusted ;  so  much  so  that  in  the  spring  of  '91  his  brother,  De  la 
Barbinais,  the  head  of  the  house,  judged  him  fit  to  command  one  of 
their  cruisers.  He  was  thus  barely  eighteen,  and  had  been  at  sea 
not  more  than  nine  or  ten  months  in  all,  when  he  was  appointed 
captain  of  the  ^  Danycan,'  of  fourteen  guns.  His  popular  biographers 
attribute  this  speedy  promotion  to  his  surpassing  merit.  Without 
questioning  his  merit,  we  would  rather  attribute  it  simply  to  his  rela- 
tionship to  the  head  of  the  firm,  and  to  talk  of  his  being  under  the 
circumstances  a  thorough  seaman  is  downright  nonsense. 

The  '  Danycan '  had  no  sooner  got  to  sea  than  she  was  caught  by 
a  gale  of  wind  and  blown  right  out  of  the  Channel.  She  managed, 
however,  without  any  great  harm,  to  put  into  the  Shannon,  where,  as 
the  storm  moderated^  Trouin  landed  in  Clare,  pillaged,  burnt  a  couple 
of  vessels  lying  in  the  mud,  and  embarked  again  in  fkce  of  a  detach- 
ment of  troops  from  Limerick.  The  remainder  of  his  cruise  was  to 
no  purpose.  The  '  Danycan '  sailed  so  badly  that  she  could  not  over^ 
take  anything,  and  on  her  return  to  St.  Malo  her  young  captain  was' 
transferred  to  the  *  Coetquen,'  of  eighteen  gims.  In  this  he  put  to  sea 
on  Jane  4,  1692,  having,  it  ia  md)Q^  commission  from  the  ex-King  pf» 
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England,  James  II.,  and  in  company  with  the  ^Saidt- Aaron,'  of  similar 
force,  commanded  by  a  certain  Jacques  Welche,  also  commissioned  by 
James,  and,  presumably,  an  Englishman.  These  two  ships  cruising 
together,  presently  fell  in  with  a  large  fleet  of  English  merchantmen, 
of  which  they  took  five  and  the  two  small  men-of-war  that  formed, 
their  escort.  They  were  standing,  with  their  prizes,  for  the  Breton 
coast,  when  they  were  chased  by  an  English  squadron.  The  *  Saint- 
Aaron  '  and  the  prizes  got  into  St.  Malo  ;  but  the  *  Coetquen's  * 
retreat  was  cut  off,  and  she  only  escaped  by  running  into  the  shoal 
water  and  intricate  passages  inside  the  Isle  of  Brehat,  and  so  into 
the  anchorage  of  Erqui,  nine  leagues  to  the  westward.  Here  the 
English  ships  could  not  follow,  and,  in  attempting  to  do  so,  got  into 
great  danger.  Trouin  himself,  when  he  wished  to  come  out,  was 
sorely  put  to  it ;  for  his  pilot  and  all  the  officers  who  might  have 
taken  his  place  had  been  killed  or  wounded.  If,  as  he  has  recorded,  he 
brought  the  ship  out  without  previous  knowledge  and  without  assist^ 
ance,  it  speaks  vastly  more  for  his  nerve  and  pk)wer  of  command  than 
does  the  capturing  of  dozens  of  defenceless  merchantmen,  or  of  the 
pitiful  small  craft  then  employed  to  convoy  them.  It  speaks  also  of 
a  wonderful  instinct,  or  intuition,  and  of  a  great  deal  of  good  luck, 
for,  as  is  shown  on  our  modem  charts,  the  place  is  as  nasty  a  one  as  a 
sailor  would  wish  to  see  his  ship  in.  For  the  rest  of  the  cruise 
he  had  the  entire  charge.  A  storm  drove  him  into  the  Bristol 
Channel.  He  anchored  under  the  lee  of  Lundy  Island ;  but  presently 
an  English  ship  of  60  guns  was  seen  making  for  the  same  shelter. 
The  position  of  the  *  Coetquen '  was  criticsd ;  but  Trouin  cut  hia 
cable  and  went  out  on  one  side  of  the  island  whilst  the  enemy  was 
coming  in  on  the  other.  It  was  some  time  before  the  line-of-battle 
ship  could  get  round  and  follow  in  chase.  The  ^  Coetquen '  sailed  well, 
night  came  on,  and  she  escaped ;  and,  after  capturing  two  West 
Indian  ships  laden  with  sugar,  Trouin  returned  to  St.  Malo.  In  this 
cruise  he  had  undoubtedly  shown  himself  possessed  of  the  ready  wit 
and  presence  of  mind  requisite  for  his  adventurous  profession.  The 
strain  which  had  been  put  upon  him  enforced  the  lessons  which  were 
presented  to  him,  and  under  such  circumstances  a  man  such  as 
Een^  Trouin  learns  quickly. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  his  brother  gave  him  the  command 
of  the  *  Profond,'  of  thirty-two  guns;  a  king's  ship  equipped  for  cruising 
on  terms  of  partnership  between  the  Government  and  the  house  of 
Trouin.  The  Government  provided  the  ship  with  her  rigging,  naval 
stores,  and  armament,  receiving  in  return  one-fourth  of  all  prizes. 
The  merchants  found  the  officers  and  men,  their  pay  and  provisions. 
The  ship,  though  built  and  fitted  as  a  man-of-war,  was  to  all  intents 
a  privateer,  although  probably  more  suited  to  the  work  than  an  old 
merchant  ship  turned  into  a  cruiser  by  the  simple  process  of  putting 
a  few  guns  on  board.  The  <  Profond '  sailed  from  Brest  in  the  last 
days  of  December  1692  ;  but  she  proved  a  dull  sailer,  and  her  cruise 
was  every  way  unsuccessful  and  unfortunate.    A  Swedish  man-of-war 
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met  her  in  the  night,  mistook  her  for  an  Algerine  pirate,  and  engaged 
her  warmly  till  daybreak  ;  fever  broke  out  amongst  the  crew ;  she  had 
eighty  men  sick ;  and  finally,  early  in  March,  had  to  put  into  Lisbon 
in  great  distress.  On  returning  to  Brest,  Trouin  was,  in  June,  ap- 
pointed to  the  *  Hercule '  of  twenty-eight  guns,  also  a  king's  ship,fitted 
out  in  the  same  way  as  the '  Profond,'  and  after  a  fairly  successful  cruise, 
came  back  to  Brest  in  the  end  of  the  year.  His  next  ship,  still  on 
the  same  footing,  was  the  *  Diligente,'  of  thirty-six  guns  and  250  men, 
in  which  he  sailed  from  Brest,  on  January  16,  1 694,  and  after  cruising 
for  a  couple  of  months  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  and  the  entrance  of  the 
Straits,  was  joined  in  the  Tagus  by  the  '  Hercule,'  now  commanded, 
for  the  same  owners,  by  a  M.  de  la  Bouexifire,  and  having,  as  second 
captain — or,  as  we  would  say,  first  lieutenant — Trouin's  cousin, 
Jacques  Boscher.  Off  Ushant  they  fell  in  with  four  Dutch  merchant 
ships,  which  would  appear  to  have  been  East  Indiamen :  at  any  rate, 
they  carried  from  twenty  to  thirty  guns  ;  and  the  one  that  was  engaged 
by  the  *  Hercule '  succeeded  in  beating  her  off.  The  *  Diligente,'  of 
greater  force,  and  more  daringly  commanded,  captured  the  commodore 
of  the  squadron,  but  the  others  escaped.  The  prize  was  sent  in  under 
the  command  of  Boscher ;  and  Trouin,  separating  himself  from  La 
BouexiSre,  by  whose  conduct,  cowardice  or  ill-fortune,  he  felt  himself 
aggrieved,  went  for  a  solitary  cruise  in  the  English  Channel. 

On  May  3  he  was  chased  by  the '  Prince  of  Orange,'  of  sixty  guns,' 
and  finding  that  the  ^  Diligente '  could  leave  her  at  pleasiire,  he  kept 
ahead  under  easy  sail,  flying  the  English  ensign,  which,  presently,  by 
way  of  insult  and  bravado,  he  tied  up  into  a  weft,  thus  making  to 
his  pursuer  the  signal  to  *  come  on  board.'  Hereupon  the  *  Prince  of 
Orange '  fired  three  or  iovx  guns  at  him,  whicli  Trouin — who  about 
this  time  began  to  be  publicly  called  Du  Gue — returned,  forgetting 
or  careless  of  the  fact  that  he  was  imder  English  colours.  And  so 
they  separated.  But  nine  days  later,  on  May  12,  the  'Diligente' 
fell  in  with  a  squadron  of  six  ships  of  the  line  then  cruising  between 
the  Land's  End  and  Cape  Clear,  which  chased  her  in  amongst 
the  Scilly  islands,  and  having  shot  away  her  fore  and  main  top  masts, 
captured  her,  notwithstanding  all  the  fine  things  Captain  Trouin  du 
Gue  meant  to  do  if  untoward  fate  had  not  prevented  him.  The 
affair,  as  simply  described  from  the  English  point  of  view,  offers 
nothing  very  remarkable.     I   quote  from  the  journal   of  Captain 


■  A  lured  ship,  but  evidently  of  force,  even  if  not  quite  of  sixty  guns.  She 
on  her  way  from  Milf ord  to  Plymouth,  with  a  fleet  of  colliers  in  convoy  ;  and  her  log 
for  this  day  reads : — *  April  23  (O.S.) — This  morning  see  a  sail  in  the  S.S.E.,  who 
4S&XDA  bearing  down  to  us,  which  proved  to  be  a  French  privateer  of  fifty  guns,  who, 
finding  how  he  wronged  us  in  sailing,  played  with  us,  we  using  our  endeavour  to  speak 
with  him,  firing  several  shot  at  him,  and  he  too  at  us  again,  under  English  oolouis; 
but  viewing  us  well,  made  sail  from  us,  being,  as  I  suppose,  for  purchase  which  mi^t 
be  easierly  gotten.  Land's  End,  S.E.^E.,  6  leagues.*  *  May  8  (O.S.) — Testeraay 
evening  anchored  in  Plymouth  Sound.*  Her  captain  at  this  time  was  Samuel  Vincent, 
iifterwards  favourably  known  in  his  association  with  Benbow  in  the  West  Indiea. 
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Thomas  Warren,  of  the  ^  Monk,'  merely  translating  his  dates  into 
ordinary  reckoning : — 

May  2  (O.S.),  1694  : — At  4  this  morning  had  sight  of  a  sail  S.E.  of  ns. 
Commodore  made  a  signal  to  chase — a  hard  gale — all  gave  chase.  At  lo, 
saw  Cape  Cornwall,  at  which  time  I  was  within  five  miles  of  the  chase — 
the  *  Adventure '  close  by  her — he  hoisted  his  colours,  and  the  *  Adventuie  * 
his — the  former,  a  white  enragn — the  *  Dragon  *  next  to  the  *  Adventure/ 
All  run  in  between  Scilly  and  the  Seven  Stones.  At  1 1  the  '  Adventure  * 
fired  several  broadsides  into  her,  he  in  the  meantime  plying  his  stem  chase. 
At  noon  were  abreast  of  St.  Mary's  Sound,  where  several  ships  lay  at 
anchor.  Wind  N.N.E.,  hard  gale  with  rain.  At  half-past  two  the  ^  Ad- 
venture' shot  the  Frenchman's  main-topmast  by  the  board,  then  the 
'  Dragon '  fired  a  whole  broadside  into  her.  I  being  at  the  same  time 
under  his  stem  gave  him  a  broadside  also,  upon  which  he  struck.  My 
boat  was  the  first  aboard  and  brought  the  captain  and  the  rest  of  the 
officers  aboard  of  me.  She  was  one  of  the  King  of  France's  men-of-war 
carrying  thirty-six  gims,  but  could  mount  forty. 

After  this  the  *  Adventure,'  and  the  next  day  the  *  Dragon,'  took 
the  prize  in  tow,  and  at  noon  on  May  5  (O.S.)  the  squadron,  consist- 
ing of  the  *  Monk,'  *  Mary,'  '  Dunkirk,'  '  Ruby,'  *  Dragon,'  *  Adven- 
ture,' and  prize  anchored  in  the  Sound.  On  the  following  day  the 
French  captain  and  officers  were  sent  on  shore  to  prison.  This  then, 
in  its  naked  simplicity,  is  the  English  story ;  but  as  related  in  the 
*  Memoirs  of  Du  Guay-Trouin '  it  is  something  much  grander,  and 
puts  a  very  diflferent  colour  on  the  business.  Yet  I  feel  lx)und 
to  consider  Du  Guay-Trouin's  account:  firstly,  because  it  is  that 
which  the  French  accept  as  history,  and  on  which,  or  similar  stories, 
they  to  a  great  extent  base  their  estimate  of  the  man ;  and,  secondly, 
because  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  not  correct.  It  was,  indeed,  written 
long  after  the  event,  but  the  broad  facts  agree  with  those  noted  at 
the  time  by  Captain  Warren.  What  Du  Guay-Trouin  says  is,  that 
finding  himself  jammed  between  the  enemy's  squadron  and  the  coast 
of  England,  he  was  obliged  to  fight. 

One  of  the  English  ships  named  the  '  Adventure '  first  overtook  me,  and 
we  maintained  a  running  fight  for  nearly  four  hours,  before  any  other  of 
their  ships  could  come  up.  .  .  .  At  length  my  two  topmasts  were  shot  away ; 
on  which  the  *  Adventure '  ranged  up  alongside  me,  a  short  pistol-shot  off, 
and  hauled  up  her  courses.  Seeing  her  so  near,  it  occurred  to  me  to  run 
foul  of  and  board  her  with  my  whole  crew.  Forthwith  I  ordered  such  of 
the  officers  as  were  near  to  send  the  people  on  deck,  got  ready  the  grapnels, 
and  put  the  helm  over.  We  were  just  on  the  point  cf  hooking  on  to  her, 
when  unfortunately  one  of  my  lieutenants,  looking  out  through  a  port  and 
seeing  the  two  ships  so  close  together,  took  it  into  his  head  there  was  some 
mistake,  as  he  could  not  think  that,  imder  the  circumstances,  I  had  any 
intention  of  boarding ;  and  so,  of  himself,  ordered  the  helm  to  be  reversed. 
I  had  no  idea  of  what  had  been  done,  and  was  impatiently  waiting  for  the 
two  ships  to  clash  together,  ready  to  throw  myself  on  board  the  enemy ; 
but  seeing  that  my  ship  did  not  obey  her  helin,  I  ran  to  the  wheel,  and 
found  that  it  had  been  changed  without  my  order.    I  had  it  again  jammed 
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hard  over ;  but  perceived,  with  the  keenest  vexation,  that  the  captain  of 
the  *  Adventure/  having  guessed  by  the  expression  of  my  face  what  I  had 
meant  to  do,  had  let  fdil  his  courses,  and  was  sheering  off.  We  had  been 
80  near  that  my  bowsprit  had  broken  his  taffi*ail ;  but  the  mistake  of  my 
lieutenant  made  me  lose  the  opportunity  of  one  of  the  most  surprising 
adventures  ever  heard  tell  of."^  In  the  determination  I  was  in  to  perish  or 
*to  capture  this  ship,  which  was  much  the  fastest  sailer  of  the  squadron,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  I  should  have  succeeded,  and  should  thus  have  taken 
back  to  France  a  much  stronger  ship  than  that  which  I  abandoned.  And, 
not  to  speak  of  the  credit  which  would  have  attached  to  the  execution  of 
such  a  plan,  it  ia  quite  certain  that>  being  dismasted,  there  was  absolutely 
no  other  way  for  me  to  escape  from  forces  so  superior. 

So  he  was  surrounded,  and  brought  to  close  action  by  five  of  the 
ships,  whereupon  his  men  began  to  fly  from  their  guns  and  to  take 
xefuge  in  the  hold. 

I  was  busy  trying  to  put  a  stop  to  this  panic,  had  cut  down  one  and 
pistolled  another,  when,  to  crown  my  misfortune,  fire  broke  out  in  the  gun- 
room. The  fear  of  being  blown  up  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  go  below  : 
but  having  got  the  fire  put  out,  I  had  a  tubful  of  grenades  brought  me,  and 
began  throwing  them  down  into  the  hold  ;  by  which  means  I  compelled  the 
deserters  to  come  up  and  to  man  some  of  the  lower  deck  guns ;  but  when  I 
went  up  on  the  poop  I  found,  to  my  astonishment  and  vexation,  that  some 
cowardly  rascal  had  taken  advantage  of  my  absence  to  haul  down  the 
colours.  I  ordered  them  to  be  hoisted  again ;  but  my  officers  repieflented 
that  to  do  so  would  be  simply  giving  up  the  remnant  of  my  ship's  company 
to  be  butchered  by  the  English,  who  would  give  no  quarter  if  the  flag  was 
hoisted  again  after  being  struck  for  so  long ;  and  that  further  resistance 
was  hopeless  as  the  ship  was  dismasted. 

He  was  still  hesitating  when  he  was  knocked  over  by  a  spent  shot 
and  stunned.  When  he  came  to  himself  the  ship  was  in  possession 
of  the  English.  He  was  taken  on  board  the  *  Monk,'  whose  captain 
treated  him  with  much  kindness  and  generosity  :  *  with  as  much  care/ 
he  says,  *  as  if  I  had  been  his  own  son.'  After  cruising  for  twenty 
days*  the  squadron  returned  to  Plymouth,  and  Du  Guay-Trouin, 
after  receiving  many  civilities  from  the  oflScers,  was  allowed  to  go 
about  a  prisoner  at  large,  making  many  pleasant  acquaintances,  and 
an  especially  intimate  one  with  a  young  person  whom  he  describes  as 
*  une  fort  jolie  marchande,'  an  extremely  pretty  shop-girL  This 
good  time  was  rudely  put  a  stop  to  by  the  *  Prince  of  Orange' 
coming  in,  and  her  captain  accusing  him  of  firing  on  him  nnder 
English  colours.  On  this  charge  he  was  put  under  close  arrest, 
though  his  friends  were  allowed  to  come  and  see  him ;  amongst  others 
*'  la  jolie  marchande,'  with  whom  one  of  his  guards,  a  refugee  FVench 


«  Unfortimately  no  log  or  journal  of  the  *  Adventure '  for  this  elate  has  been  pre- 
served ;  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  had  her  captain's  version  of  this. 

*  This  possibly  means  from  the  time  of  leaving  Plymouth ;  the  dates  of  Cap- 
tain Warren's  journal  show  that  it  does  not  mean  from  the  time  of  the  capture. 
But  as  the  MhnoiTe$  were  written  many  years  afterwards,  a  mistake  of  this  kind 
would  be  pardonable. 
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ofiScer,  now  felt  desperately  in  love.  He  implored  his  prisoner's  good 
oflBces  with  the  girl,  and  between  the  two  the  poor  refugee  was  fooled 
to  the  top  of  his  bent ;  whilst  Trouin  ran  down  to  the  wharf,  got  on 
board  a  boat  already  provided,  and  with  four  of  his  companions 
pushed  out  to  sea.  It  was  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  June  18.* 
As  they  passed  out  through  the  Sound,  they  were  hailed  by  two  men- 
of-war  lying  there,  '  Fidiers,'  they  answered,  and  went  on  without 
hindrance. 

All  night,  and  all  the  next  day,  they  rowed  on  with  but  little 
wind.  As  night  again  came  on  a  breeze  sprang  up,  and  they  made 
sail ;  but  being  worn  out  with  fatigue  they  all  went  to  sleep,  Trouin 
holding  the  tiller.  Suddenly  they  were  struck  by  a  squall  and  nearly 
swamped.  Fortunately,  as  the  steersman  woke,  let  fly  the  sheet  and 
put  the  helm  hard  up,  the  boat  answered  the  helm  and  righted ;  but 
she  was  full  of  water,  all  their  provisions  were  spoiled,  and  they  were 
some  fifteen  leagues  from  the  land.  However,  they  managed  to  bail 
out  the  boat  with  their  hats,  and  about  eight  o'clock  on  the  following 
evening  made  the  coast  of  Bretagne,  where  they  stumbled  into  the 
nearest  village,  ate  black-bread,  drank  milk,  and  slept  the  sleep  of 
the  weary  on  a  bundle  of  clean  straw.  Afterwards  they  made  the 
best  of  their  way  to  St.  Malo,  where  Trouin  learned  that  his  brother. 
La  Barbinais,  was  at  Kochefort,  engaged  in  fitting  out  the  King's 
ship  *Franpois,'  of  forty- eight  guns,  intending  to  appoint  him  to  the 
command  as  soon  as  he  was  exchanged.  On  this  news  M.  du  Gu^  was 
speedily  at  Eochefort  and  on  board  the  *  Fran9ois,'  which  he  found 
ready  for  sea,  and  in  her  he  started  at  once  in  search  of  fortune. 

Being  well  to  the  westward,  he  met  it  on  January  13,  1695,  in  the 
shape  of  the  ^  Nonsuch,'  also  of  forty-eight  guns,  convoying  a  number 
of  mast  ships  from  New  England.  One  of  these,  named  the  ^  Falcon/ 
evidently  a  stout  ship  and  well  armed,  mountings  aocordingtoDuOuay^ 
Trouin,  thirty-eight  guns,^  he  engaged  sharply,  and,  having  crippled  her, 
ran  down  to  the  ^  Nonsuch,'  and  in  the  smoke  of  a  broedside  ranged 
alongside,  and  threw  his  grapnels,  intending  to  board ;  but  he  was 
compelled  to  haul  off  by  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  the  poop  of  the 
*  Nonsuch,'  and  raged  for  a  while  with  great  violence.  Presently,  the 
fire  was  extinguished  and  he  returned  to  the  charge ;  but  as  he  again 
threw  his  grapnels,  fire  broke  out  in  his  own  foretop ;  the  foremast 
was  enveloped  in  flames,  and  he  was  obliged,  for  a  second  time,  to 
haul  off.  Before  he  could  get  thie  fire  under,  it  was  dark;  the 
convoy  had  dispersed,  and  he,  and  the  two  English  ships  with  which 
he  had  been  engaged,  lay  to  repairing  their  damages.  With  daylight 
on  the  14th  he  renewed  his  attack  on  the^  Nonsuch,'  with  great  guns 


'  In  the  Mimoires  the  time  is  said  to  be  *  vers  les  Hx  benres  du  soir/  and  the  date 
is  not  mentioned.  As  it  appears  from  the  context  that  it  was  dark,  the  gix  is  nn- 
donbtedly  a  misprint  for  Mw ;  and  it  is  so  given  by  Conat,  who  refers  to  the  official 
depositions. 

»  He  speaks  of  her  throughont  as  the  •  Boston.*  Her  name  was  certainly  *  Falcon/ 
but  it  may  hare  been  distinctively  '  Falcon  of  Boston.* 
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and  small-arms,  and  was  on  the  point  of  again  attempting  to  board 
her,  when  the  fall  of  her  fore  and  main  masts  obliged  him  hastily  to 
sheer  oflF ;  and  as  the  *  Nonsuch '  could  now  no  longer  defend  herself 
'  or  escape,  he  went  to  take  possession  of  the  '  Falcon,'  which  was 
trying  to  make  oflF.  Having  captured  her,  he  returned  to  the  *  Non- 
such,' whose  mizenmast  had  followed  the  others,  and  which,  being 
quite  helpless,  hauled  down  her  flag  on  his  approach. 

This  is  Du  Guay-Trouin's  account  of  this  engagement,  and  is  in 
the  main  fully  confirmed  by  the  evidence  given  at  the  court-martial 
on  the  officers  of  the  *  Nonsuch,'  after  their  return  from  captivity. 
No  mention  was,  indeed,  made  of  the  fire  in  the  poop,  or  of  the 
enemy's  attempts  to  board ;  but  the  independent  actions  with  the 
'  Falcon  *  and  the  '  Nonsuch,'  the  crippling  them  separately,  and  the 
surrender  of  the  *  Nonsuch '  on  the  14th,  when  she  lay  a  helpless  log 
on  the  water,  all  these  are  clearly  enough  stated,  and  would  quite  bear 
out  the  judgment  of  the  court  that  Captain  Taylor  had  not  made  the 
necessary  preparations  for  fight,  and  had  thus  exposed  the  convoy  to 
great  hazard.  Of  Captain  Taylor's  courage,  however,  there  was  no 
question.  With  a  really  very  superior  force^ — for  the  *  Nonsuch '  and 
*  Falcon '  together  were  fer  more  than  a  match  for  the  '  Franpois,' 
which,  nominally,  was  not  more  powerful  than  the  '  Nonsuch '  alone 
— he  had  been  taken  at  such  disadvantage  as  to  be  altogether  inferior ; 
but  he  fought  his  ship  bravely,  and  fell,  endeavouring  to  repair  his 
fault.  After  his  death  no  further  defence  was  made ;  and,  indeed, 
none  was  possible. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  *  Nonsuch '®  was  the  ship  which,  in 
1689,  had  captured  the  *Eailleuse  '  and  *  Serpen te,'  and  carried  Jean 
Bart  and  Forbin  prisoners  to  Plymouth.  Du  Guay-Trouin,  referring  to 
this  circumstance,  says  that  he  foimd  the  commissions  of  these  officers 
in  the  captain's  cabin.  I  am  quite  imable  to  explain  this ;  nor  can  I 
understand  how  they  could  possibly  be  there.  The  statement  that 
the  ship  was  commanded  by  the  same  captain  is  certainly  wrong.  In 
the  engagement  with  the  *  Bailleuse '  and  '  Serpente,'  the  *  Nonsuch ' 
was  commanded  by  Captain  Coyle,  who  was  killed,  as  well  as  the 
master,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  boatswain,  who,  being  made  a 
captain,  served  honourably  for  many  years,  and  died  a  natural  death 
in  1702.  It  does  not  appear  that  Captain  Taylor  had  had  any  con- 
nection with  the  *  Nonsuch'  till  his  promotion  to  her,  in  North 
America,  a  few  months  before  his  death;  though  he  may  have  been 
a  midshipman  or  mate  in  her  in  1689.  It  is  the  only  suggestion  that 
I  can  offer,  and  for  it  I  have  no  authority. 

It  was  already  blowing  hard  when  the  English  ships  surrendered. 
They  had  scarcely  been  taken  possession  of  when  a  violent  gale  sprung 
up.  The  *  Nonsuch '  was  a  wreck  ;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  Trouin's  cousin  Boscher  succeeded  in  getting  her  into  Port 
Louis.    The '  Falcon,'  shattered  by  shot  and  the  storm,  fell  in  with 


*  TroMffx  Mogaiine,  MaicIi,  p.  3$$. 
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four  Dutch  privateers  off  Ushant,  and  was  recaptured :  the  *  Fran- 
cois '  herself,  having  lost  her  znizenmast  and  both  fore  and  main  top- 
masts, managed  to  fetch  into  Brest.  The  story  of  his  achievement . 
ensured  Trouin  an  honourable  welcome.  France  be^an  to  be  proud 
of  him,  and  the  Ean^  sent  him  a  sword  of  honour,  to  which  M.  de 
Pontchartrain,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Navy,  added  a  flatter- 
ing letter,  desiring  him,  in  conclusion,  to  refit  his  ship  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  to  join  the  squadron  under  the  Marquis  de  Nesmond 
then  at  Kochelle.     This  he  did. 

The  squadron  consisted,  beside  the  ^  Francois '  of  four  ships  of  from 
fifty  to  sixty-two  guns;  and  putting  to  sea,  presently — on  April  26, 1695 
— met  three  English  ships  in  the  chops  of  the  Channel.  These  were 
the  *  Hope '  of  seventy  guns,  *  Anglesea '  of  forty-eight,  and  the 
^Eoebuck'  fire-ship.  They  had  sailed  from  the  Nore  in  the  end 
of  March,  in  company  with  the  *  Captain '  of  seventy  guns^  the 
*  Montagu '  of  sixty,  and  a  large  convoy  for  the  Straits ;  but 
two  days  before,  by  the  n^ligence  of  the  oflScer  of  the  watch 
on  board  the  *Hope,'  they  had  parted  company,  and  were  now 
caught  at  a  disadvantage  by  this  very  superior  force.  As  the  French 
squadron  bore  down  against  them,  one,  the  *  St.  Antoine '  of  fifty- 
six  guns,  attacked  the  ^  Anglesea,'  and  endeavoured  to  lay  her  on 
board ;  but  her  captain,  M.  de  la  Villestreux,  being  killed  at  the 
critical  moment,  the  attempt  was  repulsed ;  and  her  fore  topmast 
being  shot  away  about  the  same  time,  she  fell  astern,  whilst  the 
^  Anglesea '  made  good  her  escape.  The  ^  Boebuck,'  also,  having  no 
force,  and  under  the  circmnstances  being  useless  as  a  fire-ship,  made 
off  unpursued ;  and  the  five  Frenchmen  clustered  round  the  '  Hope,' 
which,  after  stoutly  defending  herself  for  some  seven  or  eight  hours, 
was  forced  to  yield,  having,  according  to  the  deposition  of  her 
lieutenant,  '  both  pumps  going  most  of  the  time,  seven  feet  water  in 
the  hold,  had  lost  all  our  masts,  and  the  ship  rolled  so  much  that  we 
could  not  manage  any  of  our  guns.' 

For  his  gallant  defence  Captain  Bobinson  was  rightly  commended 
by  the  court-martial,  which  recognised  that  the  loss  of  the  ^  Hope ' 
was  due  to  her  having  separated  firom  her  consorts  and  convoy,  the 
circumstances  of  which  were  somewhat  curious.  On  sailing  from  the 
Nore,  two  of  her  lieutenants  were  left  behind  on  impress  service ;  she 
had  only  one  lieutenant  on  board,  and  her  captain  was  most  of  the 
time  sick  and  prostrate  with  alternate  attacks  of  gout  and  gravel. 
Her  ship's  company  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  newly  raised, 
perfectly  raw  men ;  and  by  the  captain's  orders,  the  one  lieutenant 
devoted  himself  to  day  duty,  and  to  the  exercising  these  raw  men  at 
the  great  guns ;  the  night  watches  being  taken  by  the  master  and  the 
senior  mate.  On  the  night  of  April  23-24,  this  mate  had  the 
middle  watch,  that  is  from  midnight  to  four  o'clock ;  he  let  the  ship  get 
taken  aback,  paid  her  off  on  the  wrong  tack,  made  no  signal  to  the 
other  ships,  and  said  nothing  about  it  to  the  captain,  who  was  con- 
fined to  bed  with  an  attack  of  gravel,  and  might  probably,  if  he  had 

No.  628  (mo.  CXLTUl.  v. 8.)  UlL 
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been  disturbed,  have  made  use  of  unparliamentary,  not  to  say  un 
christian  language.  The  weather  was  IJiiek ;  and  nothing  was  known 
about  it  till  daylight,  when  the  lieutenant  came  on  deck ;  but  it  was 
then  too  late.  All  this  was  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court, 
which  decided  that  the  oflBcer  of  the  watch,  the  mate,  was  guilty  of 
negligence  and  disobedience.  Had  no  particular  result  attended  on 
his  &ult,  possibly  no  severe  notice  would  have  been  taken  of  it.  As 
it  was,  his  sentence  seems,  in  the  present  day,  peculiar.  It  was 
ordered  *  that  he  be  carried  with  a  halter  about  his  neck  from  ship  to 
ship,  to  all  the  ships  at  Chatham  and  Gillingham,  and  his  crime  be 
read  by  beat  of  drum  by  each  ship's  side ;  that  all  the  pay  due  to  him 
in  His  Majesty's  service  be  forfeited  to  the  chest  at  Chatham  ;  and 
that  he  be  rendered  incapable  of  for  ever  serving  His  Majesty  in  any 
capacity  for  the  future  as  an  officer.'  That  the  mate  was  very  much 
in  the  wrong  is  not  to  be  disputed :  whether  the  Admiralty,  that  sent  a 
seventy-gun  ship  to  sea  with  a  perfectly  raw  ship's  company,  an  invalid 
captain,  and  only  one  lieutenant,  was  not  very  much  more  in  the 
wrong,  is  a  question  that  was  not  raised  at  the  court-martial,  but 
which  can  scarcely  help  suggesting  itself  to  a  thoughtful  reader. 

On  the  return   of  the  squadron  to  Brest,  Trouin,  still  in  the 
'Francois,'   was  ordered  to  cruise   to  the  northward,  towards  the 
Orkneys  and  Shetlands,  with  the  '  Fortune,'  of  fifty-six  guns,   in 
company ;  and,  after  some  fruitless  months,  was  coming  south  round 
the  west  of  Ireland,  when,  near  the  Blaskets,  he  fell  in  with  three  large 
East  Indiamen,  all  heavily  armed.     But  an  armed  merchantman  is  no 
match  for  a  properly  equipped  man-of-war,  even  though  of  the  same 
nominal  force ;  and,  after  a  stout  resistance,  these  three  were  taken 
possession  of  by  the  *  Franfois '  and  *  Fortune,'  and  convoyed  to  Port 
Louis.   Du  Gruay-Trouin,  in  his '  Memoires,'  says  that '  the  riches  with 
which  they  were  laden  gave  a  profit  of  more  than  2,000  per  cent.,  in 
addition  to  all  the  pillage  which  it  had  not  been  possible  to  prevent.' 
The  English  accounts  estimate  the  loss  roughly  at  a  million  sterling. 
Possibly  on  the  strength  of  his  share  of  this  money,  M.  Trouin  du 
Gu6  started  for  Paris.    He  was  still  in  the  first  flush  of  youth,  and  we 
may  fairly  suppose  that  the  spoils  of  the  Indies  lay  uneasy  in  his 
pockets ;  but  in  his  *  Memoires '  he  attributes  his  journey  to  his  desire 
to  be  introduced  to  the  Count  de  Toulouse  and  to  M.  de  Pontchar- 
train.     The  latter  was  pleased  to  present  him  to  the  ICing,  for  whom, 
he  says,  *  from  my  earliest  youth  I  had  felt  an  extreme  love  and 
reverence.   On  actually  seeing  this  great  monarch  my  admiration  was 
redoubled.     He  deigned  to  appear  satisfied  with  my  humble  services, 
and  I  w*»nt  out  from  the  presence-chamber  with  my  heart  deeply 
touched  by  the  sweetness  and  nobility  which  marked  his  words  and 
his  most  trifling  actions ;  so  that  my  desire  to  render  myself  worthy 
of  his  esteem  became  still  more  ardent.'    He  went,  therefore,  to  Port 
Louis,  and  fitted  out  the  ^  Nonsuch,'  or,  as  he  calls  her,  the  '  San»> 
Pareil,'  reducing  her  armament  to  forty- two  guns ;  and  on  July  7, 
l6g^^  he  sailed  for  a  cruise  on  the  coast  of  Spain. 
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The  *  Sans-Pareil,'  being^  an  English-built  ship,  lent  herself  readily 
to  a  privateer's  ruse;  and,  having  learned  that  three  Dutch  merchant 
ships  were  at  Vigo,  waiting  for  an  English  man-of-war  which  was 
appointed  to  convoy  them,  M.  du  Gu^  appeared  oflF  that  port  one 
morning  at  daybreak,  and  brought  the  ship  to  in  English  fashion  and 
under  English  colours.  Suspecting  no  evil,  two  of  the  Dutch  ships 
came  out  at  once ;  the  third,  fortunately  for  herself,  was  not  quite 
ready  to  sail,  and  so  escaped.  In  charge  of  his  two  prizes,  laden  with 
masts  and  naval  stores,  Trouin  was  making  his  way  back  to  Port 
Louis,  when,  on  the  morning  of  July  24,  at  daybreak,  he  found 
himself  close  in  with  and  to  leeward  of  the  whole  English  fleet,  then 
cruising  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Berkeley** 

There  was  no  time,  he  says,  for  hesitation :  I  ordered  the  prize  officers 
to  hoist  Dutch  colours,  and  to  run  away  to  leeward,  saluting  me  with  seven 
guns  each ;  and  trusting  to  the  goodness  and  soimdnesa  of  ^e '  Sans-Pareil/ 
I  stood  towards  the  ^eet,  as  boldly  and  peaceably  as  if  I  had  really  been  one 
of  their  number  rejoining  after  hkving  spoken  the  Dutdmien.  Two  large 
ships  and  a  thirty-six-gun  frigate  had  at  first  left  the  fleet  to  overhaul  me ; 
but  on  seeing  what  I  was  doing,  the  ships  returned  to  their  station :  the 
frigate — impelled  by  her  unlucl^  &te — ^persisted  in  endeavouring  to  speak 
the  two  prizes,  and  I  saw  that  she  was  rapidly  coming  up  with  them.  I 
bad  by  this  time  joined  the  fleet,  tranquil  enough  in  appearance,  though 
inwardly  I  was  fuming  at  the  prospect  of  my  two  prizes  being  taken  by 
this  frigate :  and  as  I  perceived  that  my  ship  sailed  much  better  than  those 
of  the  enemy  who  were  near  me,  I  kept  away  little  by  little,  at  the  same 
time  forereaching  on  them,  and  then  suddenly  beieiring  up,  ran  down  to 
place  myself  between  the  prizes  and  the  frigate.  I  should  have  liked  to 
lay  this  on  board  and  carry  her  in  sight  of  the  whole  fleet ;  but  her  captain, 
bong  suspicious,  would  not  let  me  get  within  musket-shot  of  him,  and  sent 
bis  boat  to  me.  But  when  the  boat  was  halfway,  her  people  made  out 
that  we  were  French,  and  turned  to  go  back ;  on  which,  seeing  that  we  were 
discovered,  I  hoisted  my  white  flag  and  pomred  my  broadside  into  the 
frigate.  She  answered  with  hers ;  but  not  being  able  to  sustain  my  fire, 
she  hauled  her  wind,  and  with  a  signal  of  distress  flying,  stood  to  meet  the 
ships  of  the  line  which  hastily  ran  down  towards  us :  as  they  stopped  to 
render  her  assistance,  and  to  pick  up  her  boat,  I  was  able  to  rejoin  my 
prizes,  and  without  misadventure  to  take  them  to  Port  Louis. 

This  is  Du  Ouay-Trouin's  unsupported,  uncorroborated  narrative ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  probable  enough  and  perfectly  credible.  There 
is  no  question  that,  with  a  crew  of  nearly  three  times  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  frigate's,  and  favoured  by  the  surprise,  he  would  have 
carried  her,  if  only  he  had  been  able  to  lay  her  on  board.  It  would 
have  been  a  brilliant  feat,  but  really  not  a  very  difficult  one.  The 
incident  is  one  not  likely  to  be  found,  and  it  is  not  found,  in  our 


*  This  fleet  left  the  Channel  on  July  4  (June  24,  O.S.)»  and  anchored  at  Spithead 
on  its  return  on  August  9  (July  30,  O.S.)>  between  which  dates,  therefore,  the  inci- 
dent above  described  must  have  taken  place.  Eug^e  Sue,  giving  a  copy  of  Du 
Gnay-Troiun^s  (^cial  letter  {Hist,  de  la  Marine  frangaiite,  torn.  v.  p.  up),  dates  it 
'An  Port  Louis,  le  30  mai,  1796  '—that  is  with  two  palpable  blunders :  the  letter  is, 
Bowever,  I  beUeve,  genuine. 
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English  histories.  It  may  have  been  mentioned  by  Lord  Berkeley  in 
his  official  report  of  the  cruise ;  but,  unfortunately,  Lord  Berkeley's 
letters,  or,  indeed,  any  admiral's  letters  of  that  date,  have  not  been 
preserved,  at  least  in  their  proper  place.  More  probably  still,  it  may 
be  mentioned  in  the  log  of  the  frigate,  or  of  one  or  other  of  the  ships 
of  the  line ;  but  not  having  their  names,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
find  any  traces  of  it.  However,  as  I  have  said,  I  incline  to  believe 
that  Du  Guay-Trouin's  narrative,  as  it  stands,  is  a  fair  description  of 
what  occurred,  and  gives  a  correct  though  curious  idea  of  tiie  very 
lax  organisation  of  the  fleet,  when  a  stranger  could  thus  come  into  it 
and  not  be  immediately  detected.  But  notwithstanding  the  laxness 
in  this  respect  Lord  Berkeley's  cruise  in  the  Bay  was  by  no  means  an 
idle  one.  He  met,  indeed,  no  formidable  enemy  at  sea ;  but  apply- 
ing himself  to  harrying  the  coast,  he  burned  all  the  villages,  houses, 
and  shipping,  and  swept  off  all  the  cattle  of  the  islands  Groiz,  Houat^ 
and  Hoedic ;  whilst  a  detached  squadron,  sent  into  the  Isle  of  Ke, 
bombarded  and  destroyed  the  towns  of  St.  Martin  and  Olonne. 

On  Du  Ghiay-Trouin's  return  to  Port  Louis  he  wrote  an  account 
of  the  cruise  to  M.  de  Pontchartrain,  describing  his  success  at  Vigo, 
his  meeting  with  and  escape  from  the  English  fleet,  and  passing  on 
to  speak  in  fuller  detail  of  a  circumstance  which — more,  indeed, 
than  his  mere  adventures — ^bears  on  the  point  to  which,  in  these 
papers,  I  wish  to  call  attention,  namely,  the  peculiar  relation  and 
attitude  of  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy  to  the  officers  of  privateers, 
even  when  employed  in  the  ling's  service.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  give  here  the  account  of  it  as  written  by  himself:  *® — 

Off  the  Isle  Groix  I  met  a  large  ship  which  for  some  time  did  not  show 
any  flag,  and  flew  no  pennant  nor  any  other  mark  of  distinction.  I  hailed 
her,  and  was  answered  that  she  was  from  Bayonne.  The  rate  at  which  we 
pasised  each  other  did  not  permit  me  to  hear  more ;  but  I  and  all  my 
officers  supposed  that  she  was  a  Bayonne  privateer.  Shortly  after,  I 
lowered  a  boat  to  send  a  message  to  the  prizes ;  on  seeing  whidi  the  ship 
hoisted  her  pennant,  fired  several  musket-shots  at  the  boat,  and  then  began 
firing  great  guns.  At  last,  one  of  her  shot  cut  the  halliard  of  the  boat's 
sail ;  on  which  I  went  straight  to  the  ship  to  speak  to  the  captain  and  ask 
why  he  had  thus  fired  on  me  without  any  provocation.  I  was  told  to  come 
•on  board ;  when  the  captain,  far  from  hearing  what  I  had  to  say,  threatened, 
in  the  most  violent  manner,  to  have  me  ducked  from  the  yard  arm,^^  and 
that  although  I  protested,  as  was  truly  the  case,  that  we  had  believed  him 
to  be  a  Bayonne  privateer.  This  threat,  so  contrary  to  what  seems  to  me 
due  to  my  rank,  would  have  goaded  me  to  some  extreme  measures  if  I  had 
not  considered  my  own  private  honour  as  subordinate  to  the  King's  oidert ; 
so  that  I  made  no  reply  beyond  saying  that  I  should  complaui  to  your 


>*  Not  in  his  M6m4fire$t  but  in  the  official  letter,  quoted  by  Sue  {BiH,  de  la  Mofint 
fram/fOMe,  torn.  ▼.,?•!  lo,  &c.)  with  many  mistakes  or  misprints,  both  of  place  and  tame. 

"  « De  me  faire  donner  la  cale  '—to  have  me  keel-hauled ;  but  keel-hauling  did 
not  usually  mean  hauling  under  the  keel,  though  sometimes  it  did :  c^diDarily  it 
meant  nothing  more  than  tricing  the  criminal  up  to  the  yard  arm,  and  letting  him 
go  ty  the  nm.  ^^ 
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Grandeur,  in  whose  justice  I  had  every  confidence.  .  .  .  Your  Grandeur  is 
not  unaware  that  several  of  the  officers  of  the  navy  look  on  our  success 
with  anything  rather  than  pleasure,  as  this  one  showed  very  clearly  on 
this  occasion  by  thus  insulting  me,  whilst  he  behaved  civilly  enough  to  the 
skippers  of  the  two  Olonne  vessels  in  company,  who  had  committed  the 
same  fault  as  I  had,  if  £ault  there  was ;  neither  threatening  to  duck  them, 
nor  making  use  of  the  abusive  language  which  I  pass  over  in  silence ;  for 
your  Grandeur  well  knows  that  such  unmeasured  thre^its  cannot  but  cause 
bitterness.  This,  then,  Monseigneur,  is  what  makes  me  call  on  you  for 
justice,  without  which  I  shall  be  unwillingly  compelled  to  give  up  the  idea 
of  my  intended  cniise  :  and,  in  &ct,  this  affiur  is  of  importance  to  all  my 
associates,  who — but  for  your  protection — would  be  daily  exposed  to  similar 
outrages.  The  captain  of  whom  I  complain  is  M.  de  Feuqui^res,  com- 
manding  the  '  Entreprenant.' 

Of  the  steps  which  M.  de  Pontchartrain  took  to  salve  the  wounded 
feelings  of  the  insulted  privateer,  or  to  restrain  the  jealousy  and 
insolence  of  the  Eang's  officers,  no  mention  is  made ;  and  not  the 
least  curious  part  of  the  whole  transaction  is  that  there  is  no  allusion 
to  it  in  the  ^  Memoires.'  But  when  he  wrote  these  in  his  old  age,  Du 
Guay-Trouin  was  a  *  Lieutenant-General  of  the  King's  naval  forces,' 
had  commanded  fleets  and  expeditions,  and  had  probably  learned  to 
consider  himself  as  one  of  the  nobility  and  an  officer  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  having  altogether  different  interests  from  those  of  a  plebeian, 
captfdn  of  a  privateer. 

When  the  *  Sans-Pareil '  was  refitted  she  again  put  to  sea,  having  in 
company  the  ^  L^nore '  of  sixteen  guns,  commanded  by  Etienne  Trouin, 
Sena's  younger  brother,  and  at  this  time  not  quite  twenty  years  old. 
After  a  short  cruise  on  the  north  coast  of  Spain  they  were  in  want 
of  water,  and  attempted  to  force  a  landing  in  the  £Euse  of  the  Spanish 
militia,  who  mustered  to  oppose  them.  A  sharp  conflict  took  place, 
in  which  Etienne  received  a  mortal  wound.  He  was  carried  on 
board  the  ^  Sans-Pareil,'  and  died  in  the  course  of  two  days.  The 
elder  brother  was  deeply  affected  by  the  loss  of  this  youth,  whom  he 
tenderly  loved,  and  returning  shortly  afterwards  to  Brest,  he  went 
into  retirement  for  several  months,  sick  in  mind  and  body,  haunted 
by  the  memory  of  his  loss,  and  the  idea  of  the  boy  expiring  in  his 
arms.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  1697,  that 
be  returned  to  active  life,  and  then  only  at  the  persuasion  of  M. 
Desclouzeaux,  the  Intendant  of  the  Navy  at  Brest,  who  was  fitting 
out  a  squadron  of  three  ships,  apparently  on  his  own  account,  al- 
though not  improbably  at  the  charge  of  the  Government ;  for,  indeed, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  wider  opening  for  peculation  and  ap- 
propriation than  that  afforded  by  allowing  the  intendant  thus  to  equip 
a  private  squadron.  The  allowing  a  foreman  of  labourers  to  keep  hogs 
in  the  biscuit  storehouse,  whilst  his  wife  kept  a  marine  store  outside, 
as  happened,  once  at  least,  at  Portsmouth,  was  trifling  in  comparison.^^ 


**  Pa/rliamenta^  Reports,  1783. 
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Of  this  squadron,  sent  out  specially  to  look  for  a  Dutch  merchant 
fleet  from  Spain,Du  Guay-Trouin  took  thecommand^in  the '  St.  Jacques 
des  Victoires,'  of  forty-eight  guns ;  the  '  Sans-Pareil,'  commanded  by 
his  cousin,  Jacques  Boscher,  was  the  second ;  and  the  third  was  the 
little  ^L^nore.'  They  sailed  from  Brest  towards  the  middle  of 
March,  and  on  the  22nd,  being  then  some  thirty  miles  north-west 
from  Ushant,  they  sighted  the  object  of  their  cruise,  but  convoyed  by 
three  ships  of  war,  two  of  fifty  and  one  of  thirty  guns.  Du  G-uay* 
Trouin  did  not  consider  his  force  equal  to  the  attack  of  such  an 
escort,  and  for  two  days  hung  on  to  it,  hoping  for  some  opportunity 
of  getting  in  amongst  the  convoy.  But  on  the  24th  he  was  acci- 
dentally joined  by  two  privateers  out  of  St.  Malo,  the  one  of  thirty, 
the  other  of  thirty-eight  guns,  and,  so  reinforced,  he  resolved  to  at- 
tack. The  three  Dutchmen  were  lying  to,  to  windward  of  their 
convoy  and  in  line  ahead,  the  smaUest  ship  in  the  middle ;  and  Du 
Guay-Trouin  determined  to  push  on  in  the  ^  St.  Jacques,'  and  en- 
gage the  Dutch  commodore,  who  headed  the  line  in  the  ^  Delft.' 
The  ^  Sans-Pareil '  was  to  engage  the  rearmost  ship,  the  '  Hondslaar- 
dijk,'  and  the  two  St.  Malo  men  were  to  pit  themselves  against  the 
fr^te  in  the  middle,  whilst  the  ^  L^onore '  went  in  amongst  the 
convoy.  The  allotment  of  antagonists  was  rendered  unavailing  by 
the  action  of  the  ^  Hondslaardijk,'  which  prevented  the  ^  St.  Jacques ' 
from  passing  her,  and  the  two  ships  fell  foul  of  each  other,  whilst 
the  '  Sans-Pareil '  pressed  on  to  attack  the  *  Delft,'  which  received 
her  with  extreme  warmth.  Fire  broke  out  under  her  poop,  exploded 
a  number  of  cartridges,  killed  or  blew  overboard  more  than  eighty 
men,  and  threatened  to  extend  to  the  magazine,  so  that  Boscher  was 
forced  to  cut  loose  his  grapnels,  and  to  bear  away  as  fast  as  possible. 
Du  Guay-Trouin  had  meantime  thrown  half  his  ship's  company  on 
board  the  ^Hondslaardijk,'  and  without  much  difficidty  had  made 
himself  master  of  her.  He  now  pushed  on  to  support  or  to  avenge 
Boscher,  and  ran  his  ship  on  board  the  ^  Delft.' 

This  new  attack,  he  tells  us,  was  very  bloody,  both  by  the  very  heavy 
fire,  on  both  sides,  of  guns,  muskets,  and  grenades,  and  by  the  splendid 
courage  of  the  Bajx)n  de  Wassenaer,*^  who  received  me  with  aatonishixig 
boldness.  Four  several  times  the  bravest  of  my  officers  and  men  were 
repulsed ;  and  so  many  of  them  were  killed  that,  in  spite  of  my  vexation 
and  efforts,  I  was  constrained  to  bear  away  in  order  to  give  a  short  breath- 
ing-time to  my  people,  who  were  somewhat  disheartened,  and  also  to  repair 
damages,  which  were  more  than  slight. 

The  two  privateers  had  meantime  captured  the  Dutch  frigate,  and 
Du  Guay-Trouin  now  ordered  the  largest  of  these,  the  *  Falu^re '  of 
thirty-eight  guns,  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  *  Delft,'  whilst  the '  St. 
Jacques '  was  lying  by.     '  Sans-Pareil,'  *  St.  Jacques,'  or  *  Falu6re,Vit 

*•  Willem,  Baron  van  Wassenaer  Starreburgh,  nephew  of  that  Opdam  van  Was- 
seziaer  who  commanded  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  great  fight  off  Lowestoft  on  June  13 
Of  O.S.),  1665,  and  lost  Yiis  \ii«  m  t\i«  blowing  up  of  the  *  Eendracht.* 
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was  much  the  same  to  Van  Wassenaer,  who  received  his  new  assailant 
with  his  old  determination;  and  the  ^Faludre/  roughly  handled  and 
having  lost  her  captain,  ran.  down  to  leeward  as  her  consorts  had  done 
before  her.  Du  Gruay-Trouin  hailed  her  to  follow  him,  and  together 
they  would  avenge  the  death  of  her  captain. 

And  then,  he  says,  with  head  down,  I  rushed  against  the  redoubtable 
Baron,  resolved  to  conquer  or  to  perish.  This  last,  act  was  so  sharp  and  so 
bloody  that  every  one  of  the  Dutch  ojffioers  was  killed  or  wounded.  Was- 
senaer himself  received  four  very  dangerous  wounds,  and  fell  on  his  quarter- 
deck, where  he  was  seized,  his  sword  still  in  his  hand.  The  '  Faluere '  had 
her  share  in  the  engagement,  running  alongside  of  me,  and  sending  me 
forty  men  on  board  as  a  reinforcement.  More  than  half  of  my  own  crew 
perished  in  this  action.  I  lost  in  it  one  of  my  cousins,  first  lieutenant  of 
my  own  ship,  and  two  other  kinsmen  on  board  the '  Sans-Pareil,'  with  many 
other  officers  killed  or  wounded.^* 

The  night  following  this  battle  was  extremely  stormy,  and  the 
ships,  with  shattered  rigging  and  torn  hulls,  leakuig  at  every  seam, 
with  crews  weakened  and  exhausted,  were  in  a  position  of  extreme 
peril.  The  *  St.  Jacques '  was  kept  afloat  only  by  pumping  and 
bailing,  in  which  work  the  Dutch  prisoners  were  made  to  assist ;  and 
by  throwing  overboard  all  her  upper-deck  and  quarter-deck  guns, 
spare  masts,  shot,  everything  that  could  go.  But  the  horrors  of  the 
night,  the  dead  and  dying  below,  the  ship  scarcely  floating,  the  swell- 
ing waves  threatening  each  moment  to  engulf  her,  the  wild  howling  of 
the  storm,  and  the  ironbound  coast  of  Bretagne  to  leeward,  were  all 
together  such  as  to  try  severely  the  courage  of  the  few  remaining 
oflBcers  and  men.  At  daybreak,  however,  the  wind  went  down ;  they 
found  themselves  in  with  the  Isle  Groix  and  the  Breton  coast :  on  their 
firing  guns  and  making  signals  of  distress,  a  number  of  boats  came  off 
to  their  assistance  ;  and  in  this  guise  was  the  '  St.  Jacques '  taken 
into  Port  Louis,  followed  in  the  course  of  the  day  by  the  three  Dutch 
ships  of  war,  twelve  of  the  merchant  ships,  the  *  L&nore,'  and  the  two 
St.  Malo  privateers.  The  '  Sans-Pareil '  did  not  get  in  till  the  next 
day, '  after  having  been  twenty  times  on  the  point  of  perishing  by  the 
fire  and  by  the  tempest.' 

Du  Guay-Trouin's  success  naturally  won  for  him  a  distinguished 
renown.  He  had  captured  three  Dutch  ships  superior  in  force  to  his 
own  three.  The  St.  Malo  men  were  probably  overlooked,  and  anexag- 
gerated  account  of  his  victory  went  abroad ;  but  in  any  case  his  vic- 
tory was  brilliant  enough,  and  all  the  more  so  by  reason  of  the  bril- 
liant defence  of  Baron  van  Wassenaer.  It  ivas  so  considered  by  the 
King  on  the  report  of  the  Count  de  Pontchartrain ;  and  he  rewarded 
the  service  by  sending  Du  Guay-Trouin  a  conmiission  as  Commander 
in  the  Boyai  Navy  ('Capitaine  de  Fregate');  on  which  the  young 
<sommander  set  off  to  Paris,  and  was  again  presented  to  the  King, 


'^  De  Jonge  {OesohiedenU  van  het  Nederlandtoke  Zeemezen^  yoI.  ill.  pp.  521  et$eq,y 
accepts  Du  Guay-Trouin's  acooimt  of  this  stubborn  fight  as  substantiaUy  correct. 
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-who  was  pleased  personally  to  express  fais  satisfaction,  and  some  little 
time  after  to  allow  him  to  equip— at  his  own  expense,  or  at  that  of 
his  friends — two  of  the  royal  ships,  *  Solide '  and  *  Oiseau.'  With 
these,  and  two  private  ships,  he  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  a 
cruise,  when  the  Peace  of  Ryswyk,  in  September  1697,  put  an  end  to 
his  hopes  of  glory  or  of  gain.  When  war  with  England  and  Holland 
again  broke  out  in  1702,  Du  Guay-Trouin  was  a  King's  officer ;  and 
the  story  of  his  career  from  this  time  belongs  rather  to  the  history  of 
the  war,  in  its  connection  with  which  it  ought  to  be  considered.  I  do 
not  propose,  therefore,  to  follow  out  the  events  of  his  riper  age  with  the 
same  exactness  with  which  I  have  dwelt  on  those  of  his  earlier  yeans 
whilst  he  was  forcing  his  way  into  notice;  but  some,  of  his  adventures 
have  a  purely  personal  interest,  and  as  such  tend  to  illustrate  the 
character  of  the  man.     This  is  one. 

On  November  23,  1704,  being  then  in  the  'Jason'  of  fifty- 
foiur  guns,  having  in  company  the  *Auguste'  of  the  same  force, 
and  the  frigate  '  Valeur '  commanded  by  his  brother  Nicolas,  he  met, 
in  the  Soundings,  the  two  English  ships  'Elizabeth'  of  seventy, 
and  the  '  Chatham '  of  forty-eight  guns.  That  the  '  Elizabeth,' 
brought  to  close  action  by  the  'Jason,'  hauled  down  her  flag 
after  a  feeble  defence,  is  to  be  read  in  our  own  chronicles,^^  as 
well  as  the  wretched  fate  which  fell  on  her  captain  as  the  pimish- 
ment  of  his  misconduct :  the  '  Auguste,'  being  a  heavy  sailer,  was- 
imable  to  overtake  the  '  Chatham,'  which  thus  escaped.  On  their  way 
back  to  Brest  with  their  prize  they  fell  in  with  two  large  Dutch 
privateers,  one  of  which,  the  '  Amazone '  of  forty  guns,  they  captured 
after  a  stout  resistance  ;  but  the  '  Valeur,'  having  gone  on  an  inde- 
pendent cruise,  and  after  some  success,  met  a  large  privateer,  which 
brought  her  to  close  action.  The  '  Valeur '  made  good  her  defence, 
and  escaped ;  but  during  the  action  the  young  Trouin  had  his  hip 
shattered  by  a  cannon  ball,  and  survived  his  return  to  Brest  only  a 
few  days. 

When  the  '  Jason '  and  'Auguste '  were  refitted,  Du  Guay-Trouin 
sailed  once  more  in  quest  of  adventures,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
second  day  again  fell  in  with  the  '  Chatham.'  When  morning  broke 
the  '  Jason '  and  '  Auguste '  had  her  between  them,  within  musket- 
shot,  and  a  sharp  action  began,  which  continued  for  several  hours,  the 
'  Chatham '  putting  herself  before  the  wind  and  making  all  sail  in 
her  endeavour  to  escape.  So  intent  were  the  pursuers  on  the  chase, 
that  they  suddenly  found  themselves  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
English  fleet,  then  cruising  on  the  Soundings,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  George  Byng,  and  towards  which  the  'Chatham,'  whether 
intentionally  or  by  accident,  had  led  them.  The  position  was  now 
reversed,  and  the  '  Jason '  and  '  Auguste  '  were  chased  by  the  fastest 
ships  of  the  squadron,  which  came  up  with  them  rapidly,  the 
'  Auguste '  being  at  all  times  a  very  dull  sailer.     On  this,  after  a 

"  Charnock,  Biographia  MivaUt,  vol.  ii.,  p.  386. 
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hasty  consultation,  the  Frenchmen  separated ;  the  ^  Auguste '  keeping 
well  to  windward,  and  the  *  Jason '  going  away  free,  hoping  to  draw 
the  English  ships  after  her  in  a  wild-goose  chase.  But  the  English 
were  numerous  enough  to  separate  too.  According  to  Du  Guay- 
Trouin,  six  ships  followed  the  *  Auguste,'  engaged  as  they  came  up 
with  her,  and  took  her  after  a  stubborn  fight.  The  *  Jason,'  on  her 
side,  was  overtaken  and  brought  to  action  by  the  *  Worcester,'  or,  as 
Du  Guay-Trouin  has  preferred  to  call  her,  the  *  Honster ; '  *^  only  the 
*  Worcester '  was  of  fifty  guns,  and  the  *  Honster '  of  sixty-four ;  a 
difference  which  explains  Du  Guay-Trouin's  statement  that  after  a 
short  engagement,  yard-arm  to  yard-arm,  the  *  Honster '  found  her- 
self very  much  maided,  and  dropped  astern.  '  I  should  have  taken 
her  right  off,'  he  says, '  if  she  had  not  borne  up  very  sharply,  and  if 
— it  is  difficult  not  to  notice  the  French  use  of  the  if  in  such  cases — 
'if  she  had  not  been  sustained  by  several  large  ships  close  at  hand> 
which  would  have  fallen  upon  me  before  I  could  have  got  clear  of 
her.'  So  he  kept  on  his  way,  gaining  on  his  pursuers,  till,  some  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  afterwards,  he  was  again  engaged  by  the  '  Honster,' 
which  this  time,  however,  was  content  to  hang  on  his  quarters,  firing 
as  opportunity  offered  ;  and  so  midnight  came,  and  with  it  the  wind 
died  away.  The  other  English  ships  had  crept  up,  and  now  lay 
becalmed  in  different  directions,  all  round  the  '  Jason.' 

They  did  not  annoy  me,  he  says,  for  they  were  persuaded  that  I  could 
not  escape  them,  and  that  at  daybreak  they  would  capture  my  ship  with 
less  risk  and  greater  ease.  I  was  myself  so  convinced  A  this,  that  I  called 
together  my  officers  to  tell  them  that,  seeing  no  probability  of  saving  the 
Sling's  ship,  I  was  determined  to  maiatain  the  honour  of  his  arms  to  the 
last  extremity ;  that  I  therefore  meant  to  make  no  reply  to  the  fire  of  the 
ships  which  surrounded  us,  but  to  steer  straight  for  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  enemy ;  that  I  myself  would  take  the  helm  imtil  we  were  grappled 
with  him ;  and  that  as  such  an  attack  would  be  unexpected  by  him,  we 
might  have  a  chance  of  performing  a  brilliant  feat  before  succumbing  to 
numbers ;  and  that  in  any  case  the  King's  flag  should  not,  whilst  I  lived, 
be  hauled  down  by  any  hands  but  those  of  his  enemies. 

After  this  discourse,  he  says,  he  felt  his  mind  more  at  ease,  and 
went  below  to  lie  down  ;  but  finding  it  impossible  to  sleep,  he  came 
again  on  deck,  and  spent  the  time  in  looking  at  the  ships  by  which 
he  was  surrounded,  and  especially  at  that  of  the  commandant, 
distinguished  by  her  three  lanterns  at  the  stern  and  a  light  in  the 
main-top.     I  will  let  him  tell  the  rest. 

In  the  midst  of  this  melancholy  occupation  I  fancied,  about  half  an 
hour  before  daybreak,  that  the  horizon  right  ahead  of  us  was  growing  black, 
and  that  this  blackness  was  increasing.  I  judged  that  we  should  have  the 
breeze  from  that  quarter ;  and  as  my  courses  were  hauled  up  and  my  top- 
sails lowered  on  account  of  the  calm,  I  had  them  set  at  once,  without  any 

>•  <  Honster  *  in  the  MSmoires,  and  thence  in  all  published  French  accounts.  It 
was  possibly  written  *  Honster/  which,  for  a  Frenchman,  would  not  be  a  bad  shot  at 
the  xeal  name. 
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noise,  and  all  the  other  sails  as  well,  ready  to  catch  the  breeze  which  was 
coming  up  :  then,  with  what  oars  I  had,  I  got  the  ship's  head  round,  bring- 
ing her  broadside  to  the  expected  wind.  It  really  did  come ;  and  as  my  sails 
were  all  ready,  set  and  trimmed,  I  forged  ahead  at  its  very  first  breath. 
The  enemy,  who  had  gone  to  sleep  in  confidence,  were  quite  unprepared  : 
they  were  all  taken  aback,  and  before  they  could  make  sail  and  wear  their 
diips  I  was  a  good  gun-shot  away ;  and  as  the  wind  was  freshening,  I 
rapidly  increased  my  distance.  The  '  Honster '  alone  could  get  near  me, 
and  cannonaded  me  on  the  quarter,  but  could  not  sustain  my  broadsides.  In 
this  way  the  chase  lasted  till  noon,  by  which  time  it  was  blowing  fresh,  and 
I  had  left  the  other  ships  far  astern.  I  began  now  to  drop  the  '  Honster,' 
and  looked  on  myself  as  though  risen  from  the  dead,  for  I  had  firmly  re- 
solved to  be  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  poor  '  Jason.* 

In  relating  this  I  am  obliged  to  trust  almost  entirely  to  the 
^M^moires;'  for  the  account  given  in  our  English  histories  is  so 
curiously  incorrect,  that  no  dependence  whatever  can  be  placed  on  it. 
It  would  appear  from  these  that  the  *  Jason '  and  *  Auguste '  were 
chased,  and  the  ^  Auguste '  captured  in  July  or  August  1703 ;  and 
that  the  ships  which  captured  her  were  the  ^  Chatham,'  '  Greenwich/ 
and  '  Medway.'  *'  But  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  *  Auguste  * 
was  captured  about  the  middle  or  end  of  January  1705,  the  date  to 
which,  by  inference,  Du  Gruay-Trouin's  *  M^moires '  would  assign  it; 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  neither  the  '  Chatham,'  *  Greenwich,' 
nor  *  Medway '  was  engaged  with  the  '  Auguste.'  The  minutes  of 
the  court-martial  on  the  wretched  captain  of  tlie  ^  Elizabeth '  prove 
that  that  ship  was  taken,  as  I  have  already  said,  on  November  12 
(O.S.),  1704;  and  a  letter  ifrom  Captain  Bokenham,  of  the  ^  Chatham,' 
dated  'Crookhaven,  January  17  (O.S.),  1704-5,'  says, — 

On  the  13th  past,  in  the  night,  I  lost  company  with  the  admiral,  and 
the  next  morning  by  daylight  fell  in  with  Mouns**  Dugee  in  the  '  Jaaon ' 
and  '  L' August,'  the  two  ships  that  took  the  '  Elizabeth.'  They  both  gave 
me  chase  tOl  about  one  in  the  afternoon.  Soon  after  I  saw  a  sail,  and  gave 
chase  and  came  up  with  him  (being  the  '  Constable '  of  St.  Malo,  of  thirty 
guns  and  169  men),  who  after  half  an  hour's  dispute  struck,  his  mainmast 
coming  by  the  board  at  the  same  time,  being  then  about  W.S.W.,  thirty 
leagues  fb^m  Cape  Clear.  .  .  .  The  French  captain  confirms  that  the  ships 
were  the  same  that  took  the  '  Elizabeth,'  he  having  been  on  board  Mouns** 
Dugee  the  day  before. 

It  is  thus  quite  certain  that  the  *  Chatham '  did  not  turn  on  the 
*  Auguste,'  and  had  no  hand  in  her  capture.  Her  log  has,  unfor- 
tunately, not  been  preserved,  neither  has  that  of  the  *  Worcester.'  The 
logs  of  the  *  Greenwich '  and  *  Medway '  are,  however,  extant,  and 
have  no  mention  of  the  capture  of  the  *  Auguste  ; '  though  it  appears 
that  the  *  Medway '  was  engaged  with  a  French  ship  of  war  of  sixty 
guns — probably  enough  the  '  Jason ' — ^which  escaped  in  the  darkness. 
But  our  records  of  this  period  are  almost  as  defective  as  our  histories 


''  Lediard,  p.  77S  >  ObBmoc^Y,  BiograpKia  NcmkiZw^  voL  iiL  p.  39. 
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are  inaccurate :  there  are  no  letters  from  the  admiral  in  command  of 
the  fleet ;  and  it  is  at  present  quite  impossible  to  say  more  on  this 
matter  than  that  nothmg  appears  in  evidence  that  can  controyert  or, 
indeed,  does  not  support  Du  Guay-Trouin's  narrative. 

To  follow  out  the  rest  of  Du  Guay-Trouin's  life  would  be  almost 
to  write  the  naval  history  of  France  dining  this  period.  I  will  there- 
fore only  refer  to  the  action  of  October  21,  1707,  when  he,  in  com- 
pany with  Forbin,  captured  or  destroyed  an  English  squadron  of  two 
eighty-  and  two  flfty-gtm  ships ;  a  third  eighty  alone,  the  ^  Boyal  Oak,' 
had  the  doubtful  good  fortune  to  escape.^^  Du  Guay's  share  in  this  was 
brilliant,  and  on  his  return  to  France,  the  King,  Louis  XIV.,  conferred 
on  him  a  pension  of  i,ocx>  livres ;  which,  however,  he  begged  might 
be  passed  on  to  his  second  captain,  who  was,  he  represented,  a  poor 
man,  and  had  lost  a  leg  in  the  engagement.  Afterwards,  being  at 
court,  and  called  on  to  relate  to  the  Kmg  the  events  of  the  fight,  he 
is  described  as  having  said  incidentally,  ^  J'ordonnai  4  '^  la  Gloire  "  de 
me  suivre  ; '  on  which  the  King  interrupted  him  with  *  Et  elle  vous 
fut  fiddle  1  '^^  The  '  Gloire,'  however,  passed  over  to  the  English 
eighteen  months  later,  when  she,  in  company  with  the  ^  Achille,'  com- 
manded by  Du  Guay  in  person,  and  their  prize,  the  ^  Bristol,'  a  fifty- 
gun  ship,  fell  into  the  midst  of  the  Channel  fleet.  The  ^  Achille,* 
escaped,  not  without  difficulty ;  but  the  ^  Bristol '  was  recaptured,  and 
the  ^  Gloire '  lowered  her  flag  to  the  ^  Chester,'  whose  captain  was  that 
Thomas  Mathews  who,  some  thirty-five  years  afterwards,  commanded 
our  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Du  Guay-Trouin's  good  services  were  considered  as  fi&r  above  the 
loss  of  the  *  Gloire,'  and  in  the  following  July,  1709,  they  were  for- 
mally acknowledged  by  letters  of  nobility  and  the  grant  of  arms,  the 
blazon  of  which  is :  Argent,  an  anchor  sable ;  on  a  chief  azure,  two 
fleur  de  lys  or ;  with  the  motto  *  Dedit  haec  insignia  virtus.'  The 
arms  which,  under  the  similar  circumstances,  had  been  given  to  Jean 
Bart  were  :  Argent,  on  a  fess  azure,  a  fleur  de  lys  or ;  in  chief,  a  sal- 
tire  sable ;  in  base,  a  lion  passant  gules:  both  thus  bearing  a  distinct 
reference  to  the  arms  of  France.  Many  other  noble  and  valiant  deeds 
did  Du  Guay-Trouin  after  this,  including  the  capture  of  Bio  in  17 12. 
After  the  peace  he  was,  in  17 1 5,  raised  to  flag  rank  as  ^  Chef 
d'Escadre,'  having,  for  ten  years  before,  had  the  actual  command  of 
squadrons.  He  received  the  higher  grade  of  ^  Lieutenant-G^n^ral '  in 
1728,  and,  older  in  honour  than  in  years,  died  on  September  27, 

1736. 

And  now,  looking  back  on  the  chronicle  of  the  past  which  I  have 
here  fedntly  outlined,  can  we  wonder  that,  in  France,  popular  esteem 


'•  Chamock,  Biogr,  Nan,  vol.  ii.  p.  117. 

''  The  genuineness  of  this  anecdote  seems  very  doubtful.  It  is  not  mentioned  by 
Du  Gna7-^nx>uin,  to  whom  the  royal  joke  would  have  been  a  neat  compliment ;  and 
it  bears  a  suspicious  resemblance  to  the  really  historical  remark  of  M.  de  St.  Geoige 
to  Anson  after  the  battle  off  Cape  Finisterre  on  May  3  (O.S.)>  1747  ^  '  Monsieur/  he 
said,  *  V008  avez  vaincu  "  Tlnvincible,"  et  **  la  Gloire  "  vons  suit.' 
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has  been  lavished  on  the  memory  of  Du  Guay-Trouin  ?  From 
small  beginnings  he  forced  his  way  out  of  the  cold  shade  into  the 
hot  sunlight.  At  a  time  of  great  depression,  when  at  La  Hogue,  at 
Gibraltar,  at  Toulon,  the  French  navy  had  been  pretty  nigh  destroyed, 
he,  almost  alone,  supported  the  French  cause  at  sea,  and  won  many 
signal  successes.  It  matters  not  that  he  often  won  them  by  means  of 
superior  force :  the  greater,  in  fact,  was  his  merit,  that  with  very  in- 
ferior resources  he  could  so  often  find  himself  superior  at  the  place  of 
meeting.  But  the  points  to  which  I  have  more  especially  wished  to 
call  attention  are  these :  that  Du  Guay-Trouin  was  not,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  brilliant  career,  an  officer  of  the  French  navy ;  that  he 
was  received  into  the  French  navy  only  when  his  name  was  already 
feimous  both  in  France  and  England ;  and  that,  even  now,  the  French 
navy  is  not  so  exclusive  but  that  officers  from  the  merchant  service 
may — even  though  very  exceptionally — obtain  commissions  in  it.  In 
the  English  navy  it  is  not  so.  Whatever  laxity  there  may  have  been 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  there  is  none  now.  I  read  in  the  ^  Times,' 
that  in  our  army  during  last  year  there  were  no  fewer  than  fifteen 
commissions  given  to  men  firom  the  ranks ;  but  in  our  navy,  as  at 
present  organised,  promotion,  whether  from  the  merchant  service  or 
from  before  the  mast,  is  utterly  impossible ;  and  though  this  impos- 
sibility may  have  certain  advantages,  may  render  our  service  more 
self-contained  and  more  homogeneous,  the  study  of  careers  such  as 
those  of  Jean  Bart  and  Du  Guay-Trouin  on  the  one  hand,  of  George 
Walker  and  Fortimatus  Wright  on  the  other,  leads  m6  to  doubt 
whether  a  possibility  the  other  way  might  not  also  sometimes  have 
its  own  advantages,  of  greater  national  importance  than  even  strict 
homogeneity,  and  strict  conformity  to  regulation  pattern. 

J.  K  LAUaHTON. 
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•  T  PRAY  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  hath  passed  in  the  House  of 
X     Commons  ? '    *  May  it  please  your  Majesty — nine  weeks.'    This 
brief  interchange  of  ideas  is  reported  to  have  taken  place  between 
her  gracious  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Sir  John  Popham,  who 
then  occupied  the  position  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.    If 
similar  conversations  are  still  carried  on  between  the  Sovereign  and 
the  First  Commoner  as  to  the  progress  of  business  in  the  Lower 
House  of  Parliament,  it  would  not  be   difficult  to  imagine  Mr. 
Speaker  Brand  replying  in  the  precise  words  of  Mr.  Speaker  Popham 
three  hundred  years  ago.    Parliament  met  on  the  7th  of  February,  and 
nowon  the  20th  of  March  seven  weeks  have  passed,  and  so  £eur  as  practical 
work  goes  that  is  all.     Business  has  been  at  a  deadlock.     The  driving- 
wheel  of  the  Empire  has  been  clogged  so  that  it  can  hardly  perform 
a  single  revolution,  and  the  whole  work  of  the  State  is  stopped  by 
the  impossibility  of  conducting  the  ordinary  operations  of  govern- 
ment.    One  Ministerial  measure  has  been  read  a  second  time  without 
discussion,  so  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  advanced  a  stage.     A 
few  supplementary  estimates  have  been  passed.      The   money  and 
men  have  been  voted  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  though  the  discussion 
on  the  estimates,  both  military  and  naval,  is  held  over.    The  House 
of  Lords  have  appointed  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  an  Act  which 
they  passed  last  session,  and  which  has  been  scarcely  six  months  in 
operation.     Lord  Redesdale  has  introduced  a  measure  into  the  Upper 
House  to  revive  the  obsolete  legislation  of  three  centuries  ago— and 
that  is  about  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  accumulated  labours  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  since  the  commencement  of  what  was  ex- 
pected to  have  been  a  working  session.   The  Easter  recess  is  upon  us.  A 
tMrd  of  the  Parliamentary  session  has  passed  into  oblivion,  and  (except 
in  the  seed-sowing  of  two  considerable  historical  incidents  to  which 
reference  mil  be  made  presently,  and  which  must  inevitably  produce 
their  harvest  in  due  time)  we  are  not  one  step  further  on  in  the  course 
of  necessary  legislation  than  we  were  at  the  prorogation  in  Septem- 
ber.    Every  day,  and  in  every  society,  the  question  is  asked  at  whose 
door  Ues  the  blame ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  answer  it  impartially.    The 
Ministerial  press  and  the  Ministerial  orators  throw  the  blame  partly 
upon  the  regular  Opposition  and  partly  upon  the  Irish  Irreconcilables. 
The  Opposition  press  and  the  Opposition  orators  lay  the  burden  upon 
Mr.  Glaidstone's  shoulders.     And  the  representatives  of  extreme  Insh 
opinion,  both  in  the  press  and  on  the  platform,  perform  the  manoeuvre 
—which  in  a  measure  betrays  its  nationality  —  of  at  one  and  the  same 
tame  taking  credit  to  themselves  for  creating  the  deadlod:  and 
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charging  the  Government  with  incapacity  for  allowing  them  to  do  so. 
As  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  of  Sydney  Smith's  time  effected 
a  double  sensuab'ty  by  combining  the  sweet  flavour  of  rapine  with 
the  aromatic  odour  of  sanctity,  so  Mr.  Biggar  and   Mr.   Arthur 
O'Connor  have  the  double  satisfaction  of  denouncing  and  glorying  in 
the  discredit  of  Parliamentary  government.     But  while  these  mutual 
recriminations  are  going  on  inside  the  sphere  of  party  politics,  critics 
outside  that  baleful  sphere  see  niuch  that  is  blameworthy  in  each  and 
aH  of  these  agencies.    They  say  that  the  Grovernment  business  has 
not  been  successfully  managed.     Wise  after  the  event,  many  of  them 
consider  that  it  might  have  tended  to  facilitate  the  transaction  of 
business  if  the  Rules  of  Procedure  had  been  kept  outside  the  evil 
circle  of  party  questions.    If,  they  say,  the  leaders  of  the  two  front 
benches  had  consulted  together,  some  modAia  vivendivfovldi  have  been 
discovered.     But  the  answer  to  that  suggestion  is  unfortunately  too 
simple.     A  communication  was  sent  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  ; 
but  nothing  came  of  it.    Party  feeling  at  the  present  time  runs  too 
high  to  admit  of  consultations  productive  of  results  between  the 
leaders  of  the  opposing  parties.    And  even  if  the  responsibly  leaders 
of  the  opposing  parties  had  agreed  upon  a  course  of  action,  there  is 
no  guarantee  that  the  followers  of  one  of  these  parties  would  have 
listened  to  the  orders  of  their  chief.     Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has  no 
influence  over  the  fiery  spirits  below  the  gangway  whom  he  is  sup- 
posed to  control,  if  that  influence  is  exerted  on  the  side  of  modera- 
tion.   They  will  follow  him  with  a  reckless  exuberance  of  animosity 
in  any  aggressive  or  obstructive  movement ;  but  when  he  preaches 
fairness  to  opponents  or  moderation  of  action  in  the  interests  of  good 
government  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  they  either  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  his  remonstrances  or  revile  him  publicly  and  privately  as  a 
man  of  no  energy,  of  doubtful  courage,  and  destitute  of  true  loyalty 
to  his  party.     That  solution  of  the  question,  therefore,  must  be  laid 
aside.    But  it  may  with  more  reason  be  argued  that  the  Government 
are  making  over  much  of  this  business  of  the  closure.     If  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  the  new  Bules  had  been  laid  upon  the 
table,  and  the  regular  business  of  the  session  had  been  proceeded 
with  until  Easter,  it  might  have  been  better  in  the  long  run.    Men's 
minds  would  have  been  made  up  dispassionately  as  to  what  was  and 
what  was  not  imperative.    There  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  conservative 
feeling  among  members  on  both  sides  of  the  House  of  Commons 
against  any  tmnecessary  change  in  the  method  of  procedure.     And 
the  question  has  been  asked  not  unfrequently,  how  could  the  closure, 
whether  by  a  majority  or  by  two-thirds,  have  expedited  business 
during  the  seven  weeks  which  have  just  elapsed  ?    It  will  not  do  to 
drive  the  closure  by  sheer  force  upon  unwilling  followers.    They  may 
accept  it  now^  and  the  proposals  may,  and  probably  will,  be  carried 
by  a  fair  majority.    But  is  it  worth  while  to  strain  the  idlegiance  of 
party  to  the  cracking  point  upon  what  dan  hardly  be  dignified  by  the 
name  of  principle  ?    VThatesvec  xnai^  be  said  in  debate,  it  is  scarcely 
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conceivable  that  Mr.  Gladstone  will  stake  the  existence  of  his  Govern- 
ment upon  the  difference  of  one  half  or  two-thirds.  He  cannot  go  to 
the  country  upon  the  merits  of  a  fraction.  It  is  no  time  to  swap 
horses  in  the  ford  when  the  floods  are  out  and  the  current  is  running 
madly  past.  The  times  are  too  critical  to  admit  of  a  change  of 
Government.  Such  a  change  would  necessitate  a  dissolution ;  and  a 
dissolution  with  Ireland  on  the  verge  of  civil  war  would  be  an  act  of 
insanity  as  regards  the  future  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  an  act  of 
criminality  as  regards  the  country.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  the 
arrangement  of  business  might  have  been  more  successful,  and  to 
that  extent  the  Government  must  bear  the  blame  of  the  desidlock  of 
the  session.  But  their  portion  of  blame  is  small  when  compared  with 
that  which  falls  upon  the  two  other  sections  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. *  It  is  no  use  our  obstructing  now,'  one  of  the  Irreconcilables 
is  reported  to  have  said  tlie  other  day,  *  it  is  no  use  our  obstructing — 
the  Tories  do  it  for  us.'  Last  session  and  this  session  the  action  of 
the  free  lances  of  the  Tory  party  has  gone  far  beyond  the  bounds 
of  honest  Parliamentary  opposition.  They  have  thrown  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  transaction  of  business  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  both  Houses  they  have  furthered  the  policy  of  the 
Irreconcilables  both  in  Parliament  and  in  Ireland ;  and  they  have, 
by  persistently  impeding  the  action  of  Gt|vemment,  aided  the  mal- 
content Irish  in  their  experimental  rebellion  against  the  imperial 
rule. 

The  deliberate  obstruction  on  the  Army  votes  on  Monday  night 
and  Tuesday  morning,  the  13th  and  14th  inst.,  is  the  latest  though 
not  the  worst  exhibition  of  this  new  departure.  The  proceedings 
were  carried  on  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  are  not  fiilly  re- 
ported. Though  the  Government  had  pledged  their  honour  that  it 
was  essential  in  order  to  fulfil  the  law  that  the  men  and  money  should  be 
voted  at  that  sitting,  it  was  a  quarter  to  one  o'clock  in  the  morning 
before  the  Secretary  of  State  was  allowed  to  conmienoe  the  business 
of  the  evening.  For  upwards  of  two  hours  men  like  Lord  Folkestone, 
Colonel  Alexander,  Lord  Henry  Thynne,  liord  Percy,  and  Lord 
Eustace  Cecil  played  into  the  hands  of  the  Irreconcilables.  They, 
moving  adjournment  after  adjournment,  succeeded  in  hopelessly 
obstructing  business  till  they  forced  the  Prime  Minister  to  transgress 
Parliamentary  usage  by  having  to  state  that  the  absence  of  the 
Queen  from  England  was  the  cause  of  the  ^  pubUc  necessity '  which 
xnade  it  imperative  upon  the  House  to  pass  the  vote  that  night.  This 
statement  of  course  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  these  noble  lords 
who  had  been  rubbing  shoulders  with  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  Biggar  for 
so  many  hours  in  the  division  lobby.  One  of  them  for  a  moment 
assumed  an  air  of  lofty  loyalty,  and  impeached  the  Prime  Minister 
for  mentioning  the  Sovereign's  name.  But  his  virtuous  indignation 
evaporated,  and  on  this  occasion  they  failed  to  gain  their  point.  The 
night  was  not  wasted  because  the  vote  was  carried.  But  the  obstruc- 
tive tactics  were  prosecuted  without  disguise.     On  many  other  nights 
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the  same  game  has  been  played,  and  generally  by  the  same  men 
enforced  by  the  constituent  elements  of  the  Fourth  party  and  by 
Mr.  Chaplin  and  Sir  Walter  Barttelot.     On  these  occasions  the  in- 
decency of  the  transactions  has  been  more  or  less  concealed.     On  the 
morning  of  the  14th  there  was  no  concealment,  but  downright  ob- 
struction naked  and  not  ashamed.     The  action  of  the  Irreconcilables 
is  consistent,  and  from  their  point  of  view  patriotic.     They  say  that 
the  only  chance  for  their  country  is  to  bring  English  government  and 
the  English  representative  system  to  naught ;  and  with  that  object 
they  will  use  every  exertion  to  discredit  Parliament,  and  to  make  the 
Irish  connection  unbearable  to  Englishmen.     That  is  a  definite,  and, 
in  its  own  way,  an  intelligible  declaration  of  policy.     A  kind  of 
^m  respect  may  be  felt  for  those  who  try  to  work  it  out.     It  never 
will  be  worked  out ;  and  the  only  result  which  it  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce, over  and  above  the  waste  of  valuable  sessions,  is  the  total  or 
partial  disfranchisement*  of  Ireland.     Even  now  the  startling  dispro- 
portion in  the  number  of  representatives  and  of  the  represented  which 
exists  between  Ireland  and  Scotland  is  being  freely  discussed.     Ireland 
has  one  member  of  Parliament  to  every  49,000  inhabitants.     Scotland 
has  one  member  to  every  62,000  inhabitants.     When  a  new  Beform 
Bill  is  imder  consideration,  the  misdeeds  of  the  Irish  representatives 
will  come  up  for  judgment,  and  Ireland  will  inevitably  lose  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  misdoers.     But  while  the  Irish  policy  is  consistent 
and  intelligible,  the  same  cannot  be  said  for  the  deliberate  obstruc- 
tion practised  by  the  Tory  party.     The  motive  in  the  latter  case  is 
personal  antipathy  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  a  determination  to  prevent 
him  from  carrying  out  the  behests  of  the  nation.     At  all  hazards  they 
will  obstruct  the  legislation  of  the  country  and  bring  matters  to  a 
standstill.    With  this  object  in  view  they  are  prepared  to  co-operate 
with  the  followers  of  Mr.  Pamell.     The  coalition  between  the  oflScial 
Opposition  and  the  Irish  Irreconcilables  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
conjecture.     It  is  an  accomplished  fact — one  of  the  most  ignoble 
facts  in  the  recent  history  of  the  Tory  party.     The  intrigues  which 
were  carried  on  last  session  between  Mr.  Pamell  and  the  leader  of 
the   Fourth  party  have  come  to   maturity.    The  go-betweens  are 
changed,  because  the  one  is  in  prison  and  the  other  is  risen  to  a  posi- 
tion in  the  councils  of  his  party  which  is  hardly  compatible  with 
wire-pulling.      But  their  places  are  securely  filled.      The   noble 
Viscount  the  member  for  South  Wilts  and  Mr.  O'Donnell  worthily 
represent  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Woodstock  and  Mr.  Pamell ; 
and  the  incongruous  alliance  between  the  Tory  party  and  the  Irreconci- 
lables has  been  formally  ratified  by  the  division  of  the  27th  of  February, 
when  seven  members  of  the  late  Cabinet — including  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  Sir  Eichard  Gross,  Lord  John  Manners,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith — and  twenty-four  members  of  the  late  Administration,  with  the 
whole  rank  and  file  of  the  Tory  party,  followed  the  Pamellite  whips, 
Mr.  Bichard  Power  and  Mr.  Bedmond,  into  the  division  lobby  against 
the  Qovermnent  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Liberal  party.     At  the 
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late  general  election  there  were  some  prophets  of  ill-omen  who  fore- 
told that  the  Liberals  would  have  but  a  small  majority,  and  would  be 
at  the  mercy  of  a  coalition  of  Irishmen  and  English  Tories,  The 
idea  was  scouted  by  all  honourable  men.  The  old  constitutional 
party  of  English  gentlemen  would  never,  it  was  said,  ally  themselves 
with  those  whose  only  policy  was  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire, 
Honourable  men  who  took  that  line  must  now  see  that  they  were 
mistaken.  They  did  not  realise  to  what  lengths  hatred  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone combined  with  terror  of  the  people  would  drive  the  English 
gentleman. 

But  it  is  not  only  that  the  coalition  of  these  incongruous  bodies 
has  been  ratified.  Their  conjoined  policy  has  now  been  formulated. 
It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  Mr.  O'Donnell  made 
a  pilgrimage  of  grace  in  the  autumn  into  county  Derry  to  help  the 
Tory  candidate  to  win  a  by-election.  His  mission  was  not  success- 
ful. But  it  produced  the  new  evangel  of  the  Home  Eule  party.  Mr. 
O'Donnell  on  his  way  to  Derry  paid  a  visit  to  Kilmainham,  and  on 
leaving  the  prison  where  he  had  an  interview  with  his  chief,  he  pub- 
lished a  manifesto.  In  that  manifesto  he  proclaimed  that  he  was 
going  to  win  the  county  by  coalescing  with  the  Conservatives  and  ad- 
vocating either  compensation  to  the  landlords,  or  an  extension  of  the 
purchasing  clauses  of  the  Land  Act.  The  landlords  in  this  country 
liave  been  tiiking  soundings  since  the  publication  of  this  manifesto  as 
to  the  feeling  of  the  British  public  with  respect  to  compensation. 
They  find  the  water  shallow  and  fear  they  may  run  aground.  They 
have  realised  the  fact  that  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  John  Bull  to  put 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  to  make  good  to  them  the  losses 
they  have  sustained  by  reduction  of  rent.  They  cling  to  com- 
pensation still  in  theory,  but  in  practice  they  have  abandoned  it  in 
favour  of  what  they  call  reclamation.  They  will  submit  to  have 
judicial  rents  fixed  because  they  cannot  help  themselves.  But  some- 
thing they  must  get  from  the  British  taxpayer.  Additional  facilities 
shall  be  given  to  the  Irish  peasantry  to  buy  out  their  landlords.  The 
price  will  be  the  judicial  rent  capitalised,  and  the  purchase  money  shall 
ultimately  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  tax-payers  of  this  country. 
This  is  the  alternative  policy  of  Mr.  O'Donnell's  manifesto,  and  this 
is  the  explanation  of  the  notice  of  motion  which  the  late  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  gave  on  the  evening  of  Thurs- 
day the  1 6th,  which  was  rapturously  cheered  by  the  Irreconcilables 
and  by  the  members  of  the  official  Opposition.  The  notice  was  in 
the  following  terms  : — 'To  call  attention  to  the  dormant  provisions 
of  the  Land  Act,  and  to  move  that  further  legislation  is  impera- 
tively required  to  provide  increased  facilities  to  enable  tenants  to 
acquire  the  freehold  of  the  land  in  their  occupation.'  This  is  the 
j^ospel  which  Mr.  O'Donnell  was  sent  into  the  wilderness  to  preach  as 
the  forerunner  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  and  the  Tory  party  of  England. 
It  is  to  enforce  this  doctrine  that  Lord  Salisbury,  egged  on  by  the 
Irish  Peers,  has  driven  his  followers  into  collision  with  the  House  of 
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Commons,  and  it  is  on  the  enforcement  of  this  doctrine  that  this 
strange  alliance  has  been  cemented.  We  have  the  coalition  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  intrigue  for  the  last  eighteen 
months  formally  signed  and  sealed  by  the  division  of  the  27th  of  Feb- 
ruary. And  we  have  the  declaration  of  the  joint  policy  asserted  by 
Mr.  O'Donnell  in  Ireland,  and  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  in  England. 
The  alliance  thus  ratified  between  the  avowed  enemies  of  England 
and  the  Tory  party  under  their  chosen  leaders  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  is  thus  complete.  It  is  one  of  the  saddest  episodes  in 
contemporary  history.  It  will  be  for  the  country  to  declare  in  due 
course  whether  or  not  it  approves  such  a  coalition ;  whether  it  is 
prepared  to  witness  the  work  which  it  sent  the  present  House  of 
Commons  to  perform,  delayed  and  wilfully  obstructed  by  the  avowed 
and  deliberate  action  of  the  two  bodies  which  compose  the  coalition ; 
and  whether  it  will  look  on  complacently  and  see  representative 
government  imperilled  and  the  great  assembly  of  which  we  are  all 
so  proud,  humiliated  and  degraded  by  the  action  of  some  hot-headed 
lordlings,  who,  in  a  panic  about  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  inva- 
sion of  the  privileges  of  their  order,  have  driven  a  respectable  body  of 
politicians  into  the  arms  of  those  who  are  furthering  and  maturing 
a  rebellion  against  the  Crown. 

But  while  the  coalition  of  the  Tory  party  with  the  Irish  Irrecon- 
cilables  has  brought  legislation  to  a  deadlock,  and  there  is  very  little 
chance  of  serious  work  being  accomplished,  the  session  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  barren.  Two  matters  which  will  have  some  historical 
interest  have  occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament  and  of  the 
country.  The  Bradlaugh  controversy,  which  as  an  historical  study  is 
treading  fast  upon  the  heels  of  the  Wilkes  controversy,  has  entered 
on  a  new  phase ;  and  the  first  step  towards  the  modification  or  reform 
of  the  Upper  Chamber  has  been  taken  by  tlie  appointment  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Irish  Land  Act  and  the  consequent  discussion  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  public  press.  These  two  matters, 
though  up  to  the  present  time  they  have  led  to  no  tangible  result, 
are  significant.  They  will  play  an  important  part  in  the  future 
constitutional  history  of  England.  The  Bradlaugh  incident  has 
advanced  further  than  appears  upon  the  surface.  Technically  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  is  in  the  same  position  in  which  he  was  this  time  last  year. 
But  morally  he  has  risen  to  within  measurable  distance  of  becoming 
the  hero  of  the  people.  Two  years  ago  Sir  Henry  Drummond  WolflF — 
for  to  that  active  disciple  of  the  Protestant  Church  is  due  the  credit 
or  discredit  of  starting  this  controversy — began  to  busy  himself  (as  he 
is  now  busying  himself  about  Mr.  Errington's  mission  to  Kome)  in 
this  matter.  At  that  time  he  and  his  confederates  of  the  Fourth 
party  were  acting  more  in  jest  than  in  serious  earnest.  They  thought 
to  enliven  the  dullness  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  personal  inci- 
dent, and  to  discharge  some  of  the  venom  which  had  accumulated  in 
the  breasts  of  the  Opposition  after  their  defeat  at  the  polls  by  throw- 
ing dirt  on  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  newly-formed  Grovemment. 
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They  never  coDtemplated  the  possibility  of  the  controversy  rising  to 
anything  like  the  dimensions  which  it  has  attained.     But  they  soon 
saw  that  it  might  be  turned  into  a  useful  party  weapon,  and  form  an 
instrument  for  winning  elections.     At  first  the  responsible  leaders  of 
the  Opposition  did  not  adopt  the  subject  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  social  and 
theological  views  as  part  of  their  party  policy.  But  when  they  thought 
they  saw  a  means  of  establishing  their  disorganised  party  in  the  con- 
stituencies ready  at  hand,  they  could  not  resist  it.     It  was  at  this  time 
— when  the  controversy  was  beginning  to  assume  proportions — that 
an  observant  member  of  the  Liberal  party  warned  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  oflBcial  Opposition  of  the  dangers  which  were  impending.     *  Do 
you  know,'  he  said,  *  what  your  free  lances  are  doing,  and  what  you, 
the  leaders  of  the  great  Tory  party,  are  countenancing  ?     You  are 
going  to  make  Atheists  at  the  rate  of  500  a  week,  and  Badicals  at 
the  rate  of  5,000.     Does  the  great  historical  Tory  party  wish  to  be- 
come the  propagandists  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  social  and   theological 
doctrines  ?     Because  that  is  what  you  are  becoming.'    There  is  no 
exaggeration  in  this  statement.     If  Mr.  Bradlaugh  had  been  per- 
mitted by  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff  and  his  laboriously  orthodox 
associates  below  the  Opposition  gangway  to  take  his  seat  without  let 
or  hindrance  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  he  would  ere  this  have 
disappeared  from  public  notice.     His  popularity  would  have  run  its 
course,  and  he  would  have  faded  out  of  sight,  as  Dr.  Kenealy  faded 
out  of  sight  in  the  last  Parliament.     But  Sir  Henry   Drummond 
Wolff,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  have 
played  the  game  that  he  and  his  colleague  in  the  representation  of 
Northampton  desired  that  they  should  play.     They  have  advertised 
Northampton  and  its  two  representatives.     They  have  made  these 
men  and  their  newspapers  notorious.     And  now,  by  acting  unconsti- 
tutionally, if  not  illegally,  they  have  raised  Mr.  Bradlaugh  to  the 
position  of  a  persecuted  man,  and  given  him  the  coveted  opportunity 
of  posing  before   the   ignorant  populace  as   a  citizen  with  a  just 
grievance,  and  as  an  apostle  of  constitutional  liberty  and  a  champion 
of  the  constituencies.     If  Mr.  Bradlaugh  had  been  suffered  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  usual  way,  he  would  have  been  harmless  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  would  never  have  been  returned  again.     Notoriety  is  his 
only  chance  of  popular  favour.     By  persecution  he  has  become  no- 
torious.    He  has  already  been  returned  three  times  for  Northampton, 
and  it  is  no  over-statement  to  say  that  there  are  now  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  constituencies  which,  owing  to  his  notoriety,  would  return  him 
to-morrow.     No  future  Parliament  will  be  without  him,  and,  as  it 
is  universally  conceded,  at  the  commencement  of  a  Parliament  he 
cannot  be  prevented  from  taking  his  seat  if  he  chooses  so  to  do.     The 
number  of   his  adherents  has  enormously   multiplied.     During  the 
progress  of  the  general  election  in  1880  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  pass  a  resolution  in  any  constituency  in  the  kingdom  in  Mr. 
Bradlaugh's  favour.     At  the  late  election  his  committee  were  inun- 
dated by  copies  of  resolutions  passed  by  enthusiastic  Radical  associa- 
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tions  all  over  England  calling  upon  the  electors  of  Northampton  to 
support  him.     Ajid  this  is  what  the  Tory  party  have  done.     '  Some 
astute  party  manager,'  as  Mr.  Whitbread  said  in  the  late  debate, 
*  saw  that  party  capital  was  to  be  made  out  of  it  in  some  constituen- 
cies, and  they  have  kept  the  question  going.'     And  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  look  only  towards  immediate  party  gain  in  this  or  that 
individual  election  the  *  astute  party  manager  '  has  played  a  successful 
card.     Sir  Kichard  Cross  tried  with  some  courage  to  repudiate  the 
charge.     But  he  was  answered  conclusively  by  the  cry  of  the  ^  North 
Kiding  election,'  and  said  no  more  in  repudiation.     In  that  election, 
as  it  is  well  known,  the  supporters  of  the  Tory  candidate  used  the 
Bradlaugh  incident  with  effect  among  the  ignorant  dalesmen  and 
small  shopkeepers  of  the  Eiding.     The  clergymen  on  more  than  one 
occasion  called  their  flocks  together  and  harangued  them  in  this 
wise :   *  Gentlemen,   the  question  of  this  election  lies  in  a  nut- 
shell.    It  is  this :  Is  there  a  God  or  not  ?     If  there  is  a  (rod,  you 
must  vote  for  Dawnay ;   if  there  is  not  a  God,  you  will  support 
the  Liberal,  the  nominee  of  Mr.   Gladstone.'      If  party  triumphs 
at  occasional  by-elections  are  worth  purchasing  by  such  means,  it 
can  be  done.     But  the  policy  is  short-sighted.     The  country  will 
find  it  out.     They  will  recognise  the  fact  that  the  *  Conservative  party 
is  still  an  organised  hypocrisy,'  and  they  will  imderstand  that  it  is 
due  to  this  '  organised  hypocrisy '  that  prominence  has  been  given 
to  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  social  and  theological  opinions.   If  these  opinions 
required  advertisement  to  make  them  notorious,  they  have  got  it. 
The  country  owes  it   to  the  Tory  party  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh   has 
become  a  man  with  a  just  grievance,  and  that  he  is  on  the  fair 
way  to  become  a  popular  hero.     And  if  we  are  to  have  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh in  this  and  in  every  other  Parliament,  so  long  as  he  cares  to  be 
returned,  we  have  to  thank  the  Tory  party  for  the  boon.      The 
words  applied  by  Edmund  Burke  to  the  proceeding  in  the  Wilkes 
case,  when,  on  May  8,  1769,  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  that 
Mr.  Luttrell  was  duly  elected  for  Middlesex,  ought  Ho  be  remem- 
bered in  the  present  crisis.     '  Thus  ended  the  fifth  act  of  this  tragi- 
comedy,' said  Burke — '  a  tragi-comedy  acted  by  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment at  the  desire  of  certain  persons  of  quality,  for  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  Wilkes,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Constitution.'     Substitute  the 
word  '  Government '  for  '  Opposition,'  and  the  name  of  *  Bradlaugh ' 
for  that  of  '  Wilkes,'  and  you  have  the  exact  position  of  this  degrading 
controversy  in  its  present  phase.     If  Mr.  Mill  were  still  alive,  the 
short-sighted  action  of  the  Tory  party  in  this  matter  would  not  have 
worked  a  change   in  his    proverbial  estimate    of  the   intellectual 
capacity  of  that  historical  party  in  the  State. 

If  the  true  instincts  of  Conservatism  have  gone  widely  astray  in 
the  matter  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  recent  action 
of  the  party  which  professes  these  instincts  in  the  matter  of  the 
inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  Irish  Land  Act  ?  By  the  ill*jadged 
action  in  the  Bradlaugh  case  of  the  hot-headed  men  who  guide  the 
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party,  the  more  sober-minded  among  them  have  been  pushed  on  to 
courses  which  are  dangerous  and  unconstitutional,  and  a  common- 
place and  vulgar  circumstance  has  been  by  them  magnified  and  exalted 
into  a  great  historical  question.   But  shortsighted  and  impolitic  as  the 
conduct  of  the  party  has  been  in  the  Lower  House,  it  is  statesmanlike 
and  wise  in  comparison  with  the  conduct  of  the  same  party  under  their 
acknowledged  leader  in  the  Upper  House.     In  the  memorable  debate 
of  the  24th  of  February,  which  was  initiated  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  and 
in  which  Lord  Derby  warned  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  as  to  the 
dangerous  path  on  which  he  was  leading  his  followers.  Lord  Granville, 
in  tones  wliich  showed  how  deeply  he  felt  the  gravity  of  the  occasion, 
spoke  as  follows: — 'The  greater  part  of  my  Parliamentary  life  and 
the  whole  of  my  official  career  has  been  connected  with  this  assembly, 
and  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  one  in  this  House  who  feels 
more  strongly  about  the  position  and  dignity  of  this  House  than  I  have 
every  reason  to  do.     I  could  not  help  asking  myself,  as  I  listened  to 
tlie  speeches  of  the  noble  marquis  behind  me,  of  the  noble  earl  below 
me,  and  of  the  noble   marquis   before   me,   which   of  those   three 
speeches  were  most  calculated  to  strengthen  the  dignity  and  the 
position  of  this  House,  and  to  act  in  a  conservative  way  in  connection 
with  its  future.'     The  question  was  a  natural  one  for  a  far-seeing 
man  who  was  able  to  forecast  the  future  to  ask,  and  such  words 
as  these,  coming  from  a  statesman  of 'Lord  Granville's  position  and 
authority,  would,  one  might  have  thought,  have  weighed  with  the 
noble  marquis  who  leads  tlie  Opposition.     But  he  might  as  well  have 
spoken  to  the  wind.     Lord  Salisbury  paid  no  heed  to  these  warning 
words.     He  did  not  look  to  the  dignity  of  the  House  or  to  its  position 
in  the  future.     He  pursued  his  course — the  course,  as  it  is  now 
openly  asserted,  which  was  agreed  upon  between  him  and  his  Irish 
supporters  in  the  House  of  Lords  before  Parliament  had  assembled — 
with  a  light  heart  and  without  even  the  semblance  of  hesitation. 
With  his  eyes  open  and  with  the  warnings  of  Lord  Granville  and  Lord 
Derby  fresh  in  his  eais,  he  has  started  a  controversy  which  will  not, 
and  cannot,  be  laid  at  rest  until  the  foundation  and  constitution  of  the 
Upper  House  of  Parliament  have  been  brought  to  the  bar  of  public 
opinion,  and  until  the  democratic  constituencies  have  given  their 
verdict  upon  the  privileges,  duties,  and  advantages  of  an  hereditary 
legislature.     The  present  Liberal  Government  have  been  two  years  in 
office,  and  have  tried  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  nation  for  three 
consecutive  sessions.      In  each  of  these  sessions  there  has  been  a 
collision  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.      In  the  session  of 
1880  the  House  of  I^rds  threw  out  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance 
Bill.   The  Government  attached  the  gravest  importance  to  the  passing 
of  this  measure.     Last  session  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  with 
regard  to  the  Irish  Land  Act  threatened  a  collision  between  the  two 
Houses  of  the  most  violent  character,  and  made  imminent  a  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament.     For  three  days  the  relations  of  parties  were 
strained  to  the  utmost,  and  preparations  for  a  general  election  were 
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pushed  forward  at  the  head-quarters  of  both  political  parties.     For- 
tunately for  the  country  the  diflBculties  were  smoothed  over  by  some 
unseen  agency,  and  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords 
gave  way.     But  suppose  Lord  Salisbury  had  had  his  way,  and  the 
majority  in  the  Upper  House  had  remained  obstinate,  as  they  have 
remained  obstinate  on  the  present  occasion.     A  dissolution  would 
have  taken  place.     There  would  have  been  joy  in  the  central  oflSce  of 
the  Irish  Land  League,  and  joy  in  the  Badical  coteries  of  Birming- 
ham  and   Manchester.      But  staid  and   sober-minded   men,  both 
Liberals  and  Conservatives,  would  have  had  no  satisfection  in  the 
incidents   of  the    election   which   would   have   followed.     The  one 
question  of  the  election  would  have  been  the  relation  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  to  the  country,  and  the  answer 
to  that  question  could  not  have  been  agreeable  to  moderate  men.    And 
now  the  third  session  has  hardly  commenced  when  Lord  Salisbury 
has  precipitated  a  new  quarrel  upon  the  country  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  Legislature.     Opinions  may  differ  as  to  whether  it 
was  necessary  to  give  up  four  valuable  nights  at  the  best  time  of  the 
session  to  a  discussion  of  the  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Land  Act 
which  terminated  on  the  morning  of  the  loth  of  March  in  a  Ministerial 
victory.     It   may  have  been  necessary  for  the  re-assurance  of  the 
farmers  and  landlords  of  Ulster,  and  to  strengthen  the  somewhat 
feeble  powers  of  the  Irish  executive.    On  tlie  other  hand,  a  solemn  pro- 
test on  the  part  of  the  Prime  Minister,  coupled  with  the  refusal  of  the 
Grovemment  to  recognise  the  Committee,  might  have  been  sufficient. 
In  this  view  of  the  case  much  valuable  time  would  have  been  saved 
for  more  practical  work.    Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  folly — the  criminal  folly — of  Lord  Salisbury 
in  pressing  on  this  Committee,  in  face  of  the  warnings  of  the  wisest 
men  of  his  order,  and  in  obstinately  refusing  any  compromise  which 
a     self-respecting    Government     could    accept.       Lord    Salisbury, 
it  is   only   fair   to   say,  takes  a  different   view  of  this  transaction. 
In   a    recent    letter    to  some    Constitutional    Club    he    speaks    of 
'  the  determined  way  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  be  trying  to 
bring  about  a  collision  between  the  two  Chambers  of  the  Legislature.' 
If  it  were  not  that  we  had  ringing  in  our  ears  the  echoes  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  memorable  statement  to  the  Conservative  working  men  as- 
sembled at  Hatfield  that  the '  Zulu  War  was  produced  by  an  invasion  of 
British  territory  by  these  barbarians,'  we  could  hardly  have  believed 
that  the  words  of  this  letter  were  those  of  the  very  man  who,  not 
once,  but  three  times  within  the  last  two  years,  has  precipitated  a 
collision  between  the  two  Houses.  The  later  years  of  the  Beaconsfield 
administration  were  distinguished  by  some  incidents  of  dubious  vera- 
city.    But  the  most  startling  of  these  incidents  sinks  into  insignifi- 
cance when  compared  with  the  calm  audacity  of  misrepresentation 
exhibited  in  this  letter.     Pressure,  no  doubt,  on  this  occasion  has 
been  was  put  upon  him  by  his  Irish  supporters,  and  he  may  have 
been  threatened  with  a  ttaT^fexeiTiefc  o^  ^'^^'axiiRfe  ftom  himself  to  his 
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great  rival  in  the  affections  of  his  party ;  and  to  that  extent  they  may 
be  thought  to  share  Lord  Salisbury's  responsibility.  The  Irish  landlords, 
looking  at  the  question  from  their  own  point  of  view,  may  have  insisted 
on  this  Committee  with  the  object  of  securing  a  recommendation  in 
favour  of  either  compensation  or  reclamation.  But  it  is  the  part  of 
a  wise  leader  to  curb  the  selfish  instincts  of  a  section  of  his  followers, 
and  to  bethink  him  of  the  good  of  his  party  as  a  whole,  even  if  in  so 
doing  he  overlooks  the  good  of  the  country.  Can  it  possibly  be  for 
the  good  of  the  Conservative  party  to  have  the  relations  of  the 
hereditary  House  to  the  representative  House  laid  upon  the  dissecting 
table  in  every  constituency  in  the  country  ?  Yet  this  is  precisely 
what  Lord  Salisbury  is  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  bring  about. 
At  Easter,  during  the  recess,  and  on  every  occasion  on  which 
members  of  Parliament,  or  men  less  scrupulous  than  members  of 
Parliament,  address  the  people,  the  attitude  of  the  House  of  Lords 
will  be  discussed.  And  in  the  present  temper  of  the  constituencies 
crying  aloud  for  legislation  and  redress  of  grievances  to  which  they 
can  get  no  attention,  owing  to  the  paralysis  of  business  caused  by  the 
Tory  and  Irish  coalition  in  the  Lower  House,  it  is  not  diflScult  to 
foresee  that  the  agitation  will  take  a  firm  hold  upon  the  people,  and 
that  its  roots  will  spread  both  fast  and  far.  It  will  be  said  that  a  Tory 
House  of  Lords,  led  by  such  a  man  as  Lord  Salisbury,  renders  Liberal 
legislation  impossible,  and  that  it  is  useless  for  the  country  to  demand 
reforms  and  send  up  representatives  to  carry  them  through,  if  the 
House  of  Lords  is  then  to  nullify  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Men 
will  point  to  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  during  each  of  the 
three  sessions  of  the  present  Parliament.  They  will  direct  attention 
to  this  strong  Government,  under  the  leadership  of  the  chosen  of  the 
people,  rendered  useless  through  the  agency  of  the  Upper  House.  A 
struggle  will  be  commenced  between  the  privileged  and  the  unprivileged 
classes,  and  the  end  of  that  struggle  cannot  be  in  favour  of  privilege. 
The  masses  are  too  numerous  and  too  highly  educated  nowadays  to 
capitulate  to  the  few  when  the  real  fight  commences.  There  is  only 
too  much  danger  that  the  forecast  of  the  writer  in  the  leading  French 
review  ^  may  not  be  far  off  the  mark.  Writing  on  this  question,  he 
says  : — *  The  peers  ignore  the  gravity  of  the  conflict  which  they  pro- 
voke, the  issue  of  which  will  be  a  veritable  revolution,  the  advent  of 
democracy  in  England.  English  democracy  is  neither  communistic 
nor  anarchic.  Installed  in  oflSce  it  will  be  a  new  force,  an  extra- 
ordinary expansion  of  the  English  genius.  Mr.  Gladstone  will  play 
the  glorious  r&le  of  initiating  democracy  in  England,  and  of  establish- 
ing justice  and  equality  in  the  government  of  Great  Britain.  There 
is  a  whole  unknown  world  behind  the  confused  and  incomplete 
manifestations  of  its  Parliamentary  evolution ;  but  "  the  headstrong 
folly  of  the  House  of  Lords"  will  only  hasten  its  birth  and  its 
definite  triumph,'    There  may  be  some  exaggeration  in  this  view  of 
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the  events  that  ai>e  passing  before  vs.  The  writer  may  look  at  the 
matter  from  a  foreign  rather  than  from  an  English  point  of  view. 
But  it  is  well  sometimes  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.  To  those 
who  view  political  circumstances  as  we  do  the  prospect  may  not  be 
80  alarming  as  it  is  to  those  who  believe  in  the  maintenance  of 
privilege.  But  in  their  case  and  that  of  the  more  fiery  champions  of 
Conservatism  in  botli  Houses  of  Parliament,  it  may  not  be  imprudent 
that  they  should  keep  these  words,  and  ponder  them  in  their  hearts. 
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The  *Lady  Maud.' 

CHAFrBR  VII. 

WE  had  passed  an  hour  over  luncheon,  and  on  arriving  on  deck  I 
was  surprised  to  notice  how  we  had  neared  the  ship  in  that  time, 
though  the  calm  was  now  profound,  the  water  running  like  a  surfoce 
of  oil  into  the  sultry  horizon,  where  the  sea-line  trembled  in  the 
haze  of  heat,  and  was  here  and  there  indistinguishable  from  the 
swimming  sky.  Whether  vessels  becalmed  together  at  seia  do  actually 
attract  each  other,  as  sailors  believe,  I  cannot  positively  say ;  but  their 
tendency  to  close  is  unquestionable,  and  is  often  a  source  of  incon- 
venience and  even  of  danger  when  there  is  a  swell  on. 

The  ship  had  swung  with  her  stem  dead  on  to  us,  but  owing  to 
the  shadow  cast  by  the  tent-like  envelopment  of  flags  and  awning 
over  her  poop,  it  was  impossible  to  see  along  her  decks ;  but  there  was  a 
small  crowd  of  people  looking  at  us  over  her  taffroU,  and  we  could 
see  their  faces,  though  too  feur  off  to  distinguish  their  lineaments. 

^  We  might  hail  her.  Sir  Mordaunt,'  I  suggested,  *  and  find  out 
where  she's  bound  to,  and  what  the  jollification  is  about.' 

*  Call  to  her,  will  you,  Walton  ?    You  know  what  to  say.' 

^  Purchase  had  better  sing  out  first,'  said  I.  '  He's  skipper,  and 
I  mustn't  usurp  his  functions.' 

On  this  he  turned  to  Purchase,  and  requested  him  to  speak  the 
ship.  The  old  chap  clambered  on  to  the  bulwark,  and  passing  his 
arm  round  a  backstay,  bawled  in  his  deep,  gruff,  wheezy  note,  *  Ship 
ahoy ! ' 

After  a  short  pause  a  figure  jumped  on  to  the  taffrail.     '  Hillo !  * 

^  What  ship  is  that  ? '  rattled  out  Purchase. 

<The  **Dido."' 

*  Where  are  you  from,  and  where  are  you  bound  to  ? ' 

*  From  London  bound  to  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.' 

*  Didn't  I  say  so  ?'  said  I. 

'  What's  the  name  of  your  yacht  ? '  came  from  the  ship. 
'  The  "  Lady  Maud,"  from  the  Hisle  o'  Wight,  bound  to  the 
West  Hindies  I '  vociferated  old  Purchase,  pulling  off  his  brass-bound 
No.  629  (ko.  cxux.  v.  f .)  Q  Q 
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cap,  and  mopping  his  bald  pate  with  a  red  handkerchief  which  he 
extracted  from  the  bottom  of  his  head-gear.  At  this  point  the  band 
of  music  that  was  apparently  stationed  on  the  forecastle  struck  up 

*  Auld  Lang  Syne,'  and  Purchase  dropped,  with  the  unwieldiness  of  a 
bear,  off  the  bulwarks.  It  was  now  my  turn.  I  sprang  on  to  the 
rail  and  waved  my  hand,  in  token  that  I  had  something  to  say.  The 
man  who  had  answered  Piurchase  looked^  towards  his  forecastle  and 
made  a  gesture,  and  after  a  bit  the  music  stopped. 

*  Ship  ahoy  ! '  I  shouted. 

*  Hillo  1 ' 

*  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  me  the  name  of  your  com- 
mander ? ' 

*  Captain  Eobert  Spenser.' 

*  He  was  chief  oflBcer  when  I  was  in  her,'  said  I  to  Sir  Mordaunt. 

*  See  now  if  he  recollects  me.'  I  again  addressed  the  ship.  '  Will  you 
ask  him  if  he  remembers  Mr.  Edmund  Walton,  who  was  second  officer 
tmder  him  in  Captain  Tumbull's  time  ? ' 

This  conversation  had  brought  a  crowd  of  people  to  the  stem  of 
the  vessel.     They  were  as  thick  as  flies,  and  I  noted  a  number  of 
heads  forking  over  the  side  of  the  ship,  trying  to  catch  a  sight  of  us, 
-while  some  men  got  into  the  main  and  fore  rigging  to  look. 

*  Perfectly  well,'  came  back  the  reply,  as  clear  as  a  bell,  over  the 
polished  surface  between  the  two  vessels.     '  Are  you  Mr.  Walton  ? ' 

'  I  am.' 

'  I'm  Captain  Spenser.' 

I  pulled  off  my  hat  and  flourished  it,  a  salutation  he  returned 
with  a  hearty  gesture. 

'  Ask  him  to  visit  us,  Walton,'  exclaimed  Sir  Mordaunt,  much  in- 
terested in,  and  even  excited  by,  this  colloquy.  '  These  are  the  mild 
adventures  I  enjoy.' 

I  hailed  my  old  shipmate  again,  and  asked  him  to  come  aboard, 
an  invitation  he  promptly  accepted ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  couple 
of  midshipmen  jiunped  into  the  white  gig  that  was  slung  over  the 
stem  of  the  '  Dido,'  and  she  was  lowered  smartly  into  the  water  and 
hauled  round  to  the  gangway.  After  a  short  delay,  during  which,  I 
presumed,  Spenser  had  dived  below  to  furbish  himself  up  for  his  visit, 
he  got  into  the  boat,  in  which  four  more  midshipmen  had  seated 
themselves,  making  a  crew  of  six,  and  shoved  off;  and  had  the 
*  Dido '  been  a  man-of-war,  no  better  effect  could  have  been  produced 
than  that  white  boat  ripping  up  the  sea  under  the  flash  of  the  long 
gleaming  oars,  and  the  ship  behind  gently  immersing  her  deep  sides 
in  the  shining  swell,  and  bringing  them  out,  and  a  couple  of  feet  of 
her  copper  as  well,  sometimes,  all  glittering  and  streaming  with  wet ; 
whilst  the  centre  folds  of  her  symmetrical  canvas,  that  looked  like 
marble  against  the  blue,  flapped  smartly  on  to  the  masts,  and  sent 
across  the  water  the  musical  clanking  of  chains  and  the  chafing  of 
blocks,  and  the  quick  rattle  of  reef-points. 

The  boat  came  alongside,  and  I  received  my  old  friend  at  the 
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gangway.    We  shook  hands  cordially,  and  I  introduced  him  to  Sir 
Mordaunt  and  Miss  Tuke. 

It  was  many  years  since  I  had  seen  him,  but  I  should  have  known 
him  at  once.  He  was  when  I  was  at  sea  with  him,  and  still  remained, 
one  of  the  best-looking  men  I  had  ever  seen :  fair,  sunburnt,  slightly 
above  the  middle  height,  his  profession  stamped  upon  every  move- 
ment, yet  without  the  least  nautical  assumption  or  <  shoppish^ess,'  of 
a  most  amiable  disposition,  at  this  time  barely  forty  years  of  age,  and 
as  excellent  a  seaman  as  was  at  that  time  afloat. 

*  Why,  Walton,'  cried  he, '  this,  to  be  sure,  is  an  extraordinary 
meeting.  Have  you  command  here  ? '  looking  about  him  with  great 
admiration.  <  I  thought  you  had  cut  the  sea — driven  out  of  it  by  a 
legacy  ? ' 

I  briefly  explained  how  I  happened  to  be  in  the  yacht,  and  the 
object  of  the  cruise. 

'  You  are  acting  wisely.  Sir  Mordaunt,'  said  he.  *  I  am  sure  the 
run  will  greatly  benefit  Lady  Brookes.  I  have  a  man  there,'  point- 
ing to  his  ship,  ^  a  first-class  passenger,  who  has  entirely  lost  his 
voice,  and  can  only  speak  in  a  whisper.  I  am  going  to  carry  him 
round  the  world,  and  I'll  wager  before  we  are  north  of  the  line  again 
he'll  be  able  to  bawl  as  lustily  as  yonder  old  gentleman,'  indicating 
Purchase. 

Wine  and  tobacco  were  brought,  and  we  seated  ourselves  for  a 
chat.  He  told  me  that  he  had  commanded  the  ^  Dido '  for  the  last 
four  years,  that  she  was  still  in  the  trade  she  was  engaged  in  when  I 
was  her  second  mate,  and  had  become  a  fiEivourite  i^p  with  the 
colonials  who  visited  England. 

*  You  appear  to  have  a  great  number  of  people  on  board,'  said  Sir 
Mordaunt. 

^  One  hundred  and  sixty-nine  passengers,  all  told,'  he  answered. 
^  There  are  above  a  hundred  emigrants.' 

^  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  those  flags  along  your  awning,  and 
the  music,  Spenser  ? '  said  I.  ^  Are  your  passengers  celebrating  their 
escape  from  the  mother  country  ? ' 

^  No.  It's  a  romance — ^as  interesting.  Miss  Tuke,'  said  he,  address- 
ing her, '  as  any  exciting  chapter  in  a  noveL  I'll  tell  you  the  story  in 
a  few  words.  Among  the  cuddy  passengers  are  a  Mr.  and  Miss 
Wheeler.  Mr.  Wheeler  is  an  old  gentleman,  and  Miss  Wheeler  (as  I 
will  still  call  her)  is  a  young  and  pretty  girl.  Of  course  it  is  no  busi- 
ness of  mine  to  make  inquiries  about  my  passengers ;  but  no  sooner 
were  we  fairly  under  way,  and  I  had  leisure  to  look  about  me,  than 
I  found  my  curiosity  tickled  by  this  couple.  That  they  were  father 
and  daughter  I  did  not  doubt,  but  I  could  not  understand  the  girl's 
miserable  dejection.  She  was  incessantly  firetting,  so  much  so,  that  I 
was  positive  more  was  behind  this  misery  than  leaving  home.  Well, 
to  nuLke  the  story  short,  four  evenings  ago  I  was  talking  to  some 
passengers  near  the  wheel,  when  I  heard  a  great  noise  of  quarrelling 
upon  tbe  quarter-deck.    I  went  forward  to  see  what  the  matter  was. 
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and  saw  old  Mr.  Wheeler  flourishing  his  arms  like  a  windmill,  and 
abusing  a  young  man  who  was  looking  at  him  very  quietly.  A  crowd 
of  persons  stood  around,  listening  evidently  with  great  astonishment 
to  the  old  man's  violent  language,  and  wondering  at  the  youngster^s 
meek  reception  of  it.  I  went  down  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  took 
Mr.  Wheeler  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  into  the  cuddy,  and  asked  him 
what  the  matter  was.  He  was  fearfully  excited,  and  hardly  able  to 
speak.  However,  after  a  while  I  managed  to  calm  him  down,  and 
then  he  told  me  his  story.  He  was  a  widower,  very  fond  of  his 
daughter,  and  anxious,  of  course,  about  her  future.  The  girl,  behind 
his  back,  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  young  fellow,  and  betrotiied  herself. 
Mr.  Wheeler  found  this  out,  and  tried  to  prevent  them  from  meeting. 
That,  of  course,  was  a  hard  job  for  a  man  engaged  every  day  in  busi- 
ness in  the  City,'  said  he,  laughing, '  and  I  suppose  his  efforts  failed. 
Afraid  that  his  daughter  would  elope,  he  resolved  to  carry  her  to  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  to  Sydney,  where  he  has  a  sister.  He  made 
arrangements  for  a  year's  absence,  and  took  ship  in  the  ^'  Dido."  But 
love  is  not  to  be  outwitted  by  old  age.  I  suppose  Miss  Wheeler  told 
her  sweetheart  what  her  father  meant  to  do ;  for,  will  you  credit  it, 
the  rogue  paid  his  money  for  the  'tween-decks,  came  aboard  in  the 
dark,  and  lay  hid  among  the  emigrants  until  the  ship  was  clear  of  the 
Channel.  So  here  they  were  all  together  again,  and  the  old  man 
worse  off  than  had  he  stopped  ashore.  Mr.  Wheeler,  happening  to  be 
standing  at  the  break  of  the  poop,  noticed  youDg  StephcDson — that's 
his  name — upon  the  quarter  deck,  saw  through  the  whole  thing, 
rushed  down,  and  fell  upon  him  with  his  tongue.  And  what,  think 
you,  is  the  upshot  of  this  marine  romance?'  continued  Spenser, 
laughing  heartily.  *  You  will,  of  course,  hold  me  responsible.  Miss 
Tuke,  when  I  tell  you  that  my  heart  being  melted  by  the  poor  girFs 
grief,  and  the  yoimg  fellow's  loyalty,  and  learning  from  old  Wheeler 
that  Stephenson  was  a  gentleman  by  birth,  that  his  antecedents  were 
honest,  and  that  there  was  nothing  against  him  but  his  poverty — ^no 
great  crime  in  a  lover  when  his  sweetheart's  father  earns  three 
thousand  a  year,  which  I  believe  is  old  Wheeler's  value — I  went  to 
work  to  reconcile  the  enraged  parent  to  what  I  told  him  was  a  stroke 
of  destiny  ;  and  getting  some  of  the  passengers  to  help  me,  reasoned, 
urged,  entreated,  and  so  effectually  got  him  into  a  comer,  that,  after 
sulking  for  a  day,  he  called  us  to  his  cabin,  and  said  that,  since 
matters  had  come  to  that  pass,  he  would  risk  no  further  disgrace,  and 
had  therefore  resolved  that  his  daughter  should  be  married  at  once. 
And  married  they  were — this  very  morning ;  and,  the  weather  being 
fine,  we  dressed  the  ship,  and  are  going  to  have  a  feast  and  a  dance 
this  evening.' 

*So,  Miss  Tuke,'  said  I,   'here  is  a  real  adventure   for   you 
at  last.' 

'  I  should  like  to  have  seen  them  married,'  said  she. 
*  It  was  a  very  pretty  sight,  I  assure  you,'  exclaimed  Spenser. 
^  We  have  a  parson  aboaid,  wA  «^w:^bm^  was  perfectly  shipshape. 
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We  turned  the  cuddy  into  a  church,  and  all  hands  put  on  their  Sunday 
clothes ;  and  as  we  have  a  good  many  ladies  among  the  first-class 
passengers,  there  was  no  want  of  colour.  Speeches  were  made  at 
lunch — which  we  called  breakfast  in  honour  of  the  occasion — and  the 
flourishing  of  pocket-handkerchiefs  was  quite  touching.  The  bride 
and  bridegroom  make  a  really  good-looking  pair.  But  you  must  dine 
with  us,  Sir  Mordaunt.  Miss  Tuke,  you  will  come,  I  hope  ?  WeVe 
got  a  band  of  music  aboard — ^three  or  four  fiddles,  and  a  harp  and  a 
trombone  and  a  comet,  most  of  which  are  among  the  steerage 
passengers,  though  the  comet  belongs  to  the  cuddy ;  and  as  we  shall 
light  the  decks,  and  all  hands  will  dance — the  saloon  passengers  aft, 
the  others  on  the  main-deck,  and  Jack  on  his  forecastle — ^the  sight 
will  be  worth  seeing,  and  help  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  a  sea  voyage. 
We  dine  at  half-past  five.* 

Sir  Mordaunt  hung  in  the  wind  a  minute  or  so  over  this  invita- 
tion to  dinner.  I  was  afraid  he  was  going  to  refuse,  which  I  should 
have  regretted,  as  Spenser  was  full  of  heartiness,  and  might  have  mis- 
construed a  refusal.  Miss  Tuke  looked  anxiously  enough  at  her 
uncle  to  make  him  see  she  wanted  him  to  accept.  Suddenly  he  said, 
^  You  are  very  good,  captain,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  join  you. 
But  what  about  the  weather  ? ' 

*  Have  no  fear,'  said  Spenser.    *  Leave  the  weather  to  me.' 

*  You  can  safely  do  that,'  said  I.  *  The  weather  and  Spenser  are 
old  cronies,  and  thoroughly  understand  each  other.' 

'  I  hope  Lady  Brookes  will  accompany  you,'  said  Spenser. 

*  I  shall  certainly  endeavour  to  persuade  her,'  answered  Sir  Mor- 
daunt. 

Captain  Spenser  remained  on  board  the  yacht  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  during  which  time  Sir  Mordaunt  showed  him  over  the 
vessel,  whilst  Miss  Tuke  and  I  and  Norie  talked  with  the  midshipmen, 
whom  I  had  called  up  out  of  the  boat  to  look  at  the  yacht  and  drink 
a  glass  of  wine.  In  those  days  of  large  and  handsome  sailing  ships, 
the  merchant  service  was  reckoned  scarcely  inferior  to  the  navy ;  and 
having  regard  to  the  difference  between  the  numbers,  there  were  as 
many  gentlemen  afloat  in  one  service  as  in  the  other.  When  I  was 
in  the  *•  Dido'  she  carried  twelve  midshipmen,  most  of  them  lads 
from  Eton  and  Harrow,  and,  with  one  exception  only,  the  sons 
of  gentlemen.  She  had  now  but  eight  midshipmen,  six  of  whom  had 
pulled  their  skipper  aboard  of  us,  and  very  gentlemanly  young  fellows 
these  six  were,  with  a  dash  of  schoolboy  shyness  that  was  not  unbe- 
coming, and  a  frank  straightforward  way  of  answering  questions. 
They  were  rigged  out  in  white  trousers,  brass-bound  jackets,  and 
cloth  caps,  with  a  gold  badge  over  the  peak ;  no  waistcoats,  but, 
instead,  large  silk  handkerchiefs  loosely  tied  round  the  open  collars 
of  their  shirts.  Of  course  none  of  them  knew  me,  for  I  had  given  up 
the  sea  when  they  were  little  boys  at  school ;  but  they  soon  saw  that 
their  ship  had  been  an  old  home  of  mine  by  the  questions  I  asked. 

After  a  while  Sir  Mordaunt  came  up  from  below  with  Captaia 
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Spenser,  who,  after  swallowing  another  bumper  of  claret  and  lighting' 
a  cigar,  got  into  his  boat,  telling  us,  in  his  hearty  fashion,  not  to  be 
later  than  five,  and  not  to  trouble  about  the  weather,  for  that  he 
would  warrant  the  calm  for  some  hours  yet ;  and  as  the  oars  dropped 
into  the  sea,  that  was  like  a  sheet  of  quicksilver,  he  raised  his  hat, 
and  away  dashed  the  boat,  soiling  the  beautiful,  breathless,  burnished, 
and  yet  slowly-heaving  surface,  like  moisture  upon  a  looking-glass. 

Shortly  after  he  was  gone.  Lady  Brookes  came  on  deck.  She 
stood  a  moment  or  two  in  the  companion,  looking  at  the  ship — ^not  as 
if  to  admire  the  delicate  and  ivory-like  fabric  that  swung  upon  the 
water,  which  her  reflection  filled  with  colour,  so  as  to  remind  me  of 
the  silver  plate  of  a  daguerreotype,  with  various  hues  shooting  across 
it  at  every  heave  of  the  swell,  but— as  if  considering  that  she  was  too 
close,  and  a  source  of  danger. 

^  How  near  we  are  to  that  ship,  Mordaunt ! '  she  exclaimed.  ^  You 
can  distinctly  hear  the  people  laughing  and  calling.' 

*  Don't  be  afraid,  my  love,'  he  answered.  *  The  least  breath  of 
air  will  waft  the  yacht  clear  of  her.  We  have  just  had  a  visit  firom 
her  captain,  a  most  gentlemanly,  sailorly  man,  an  old  friend  of 
Walton's,  and  he  has  asked  us  to  join  them  in  a  merry-making  they 
are  holding  over  a  most  romantic  incident.'  And  he  told  her  the 
story  of  old  Wheeler  and  his  daughter,  and  wound  up  by  saying  that 
Captain  Spenser  was  anxious  she  should  dine  with  him,  and  see  the 
dancing. 

'  But  how  are  we  to  reach  the  ship  ? '  said  she,  looking  doubtingly 
and  yet  as  if  she  had  a  mind  to  go  too. 

*  Why,  in  that  boat,'  answered  her  husband,  pointing  to  a  whaling- 
built  semi-lifeboat  hanging  at  the  davits. 

*  Oh,'  said  she,  drawing  back  in  her  chair,  *  if  that's  the  only  way 
of  reaching  the  ship,  I'll  stop  where  I  am.' 

I  should  have  lU^ed  to  ask  her  if  she  could  suggest  any  other  way. 

*  Tfhere  will  be  no  danger,  aunt,'  pleaded  Miss  Tuke.  *  You  wUl 
be  very  much  amused.  Captain  Spenser  is  an  exceedingly  agreeable 
man ;  and  think  of  the  romance,  aunt !  It  would  make  me  miserable 
for  the  wind  to  get  up  and  carry  us  away,  without  seeing  the  bride 
and  her  husband.' 

*  And  old  Wheeler,'  said  Norie. 

But  it  was  no  good.  If  there  were  any  other  mode  of  getting  on 
board  the  ship  she  wouldn't  mind  going ;  but  nothing,  she  said,  could 
induce  her  to  trust  herself  in  a  little  boat.  And  the  glitter  in  her 
eyes,  and  the  twist  in  the  comers  of  her  mouthy  made  us  all  see  that 
it  was  time  to  leave  off  persuading  her. 

I  was  afraid  Miss  Tuke  would  have  been  disappointed  after  all : 
for  shortly  after  four  o'clock  the  water  in  the  south-west  darkened 
under  a  small  wind  that  came  along  over  the  breathing  swell  very 
slowly,  but  stiD,  as  I  thought,  with  a  promise  of  holding  in  it.  They 
saw  it  on  the  ship  as  soon  as  we  did,  and  before  it  reached  us  Spenser 
liailed  the  yacht,  to  say  that  if  there  was  any  weight  in  the  coming 
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slant  he  should  not  expect  us  to  stop,  though  he  was  quite  willing  to 
lay  his  main  yards  aback  for  a  couple  of  hours,  if  we  would  heave  the 
schooner  to  and  go  aboard.  However,  the  puff  turned  out  to  be  a 
mere  catspaw,  that  expended  itself  in  a  few  minutes,  leaving  the 
water  glass-smooth  again,  and  fading  away  from  us  in  the  east  like 
the  shadow  of  a  cloud  running  over  the  sea ;  but  it  was  of  some  use 
too,  for  it  enabled  us  to  forge  ahead  of  the  ship,  and  give  her  a  wider 
berth,  though  it  left  us  within  speaking  distance,  and  near  enough  to 
let  us  see  her  people,  and  have  the  whole  image  of  the  vessel  before 
us  in  bright  and  beautiful  completeness.  When  the  time  came  for 
us  to  go.  Sir  Mordaimt  did  not  much  like  leaving  his  wife  alone ; 
observing  which,  Norie  very  humanely  offered  to  stop  and  keep  her 
ladyship  company,  for  which  I  was  not  sorry,  and,  the  boat  being 
manned,  we  got  into  her  and  headed  for  the  ship.  As  we  approached, 
the  band  on  the  forecastle  struck  up  ^  See  the  conquering  hero  comes,' 
which  made  me  laugh  heartily. 

*  Do  you  notice  the  women  looking  at  us  over  the  bulwarks  ? ' 
said  I  to  Miss  Tuke. 

^  I  must  ask  Captain  Spenser  to  let  me  go  over  the  ship,'  said  she. 
^  I  should  like  to  see  where  the  emigrants  sleep  and  live.' 

*  I'll  take  you  below,'  I  answered. 

'  I  hope  the  saloon  passengers  won't  think  us  intrusive,'  said  Sir 
Mordaunt.  '  I  was  for  declining  your  friend's  invitation  at  first,  and 
proposing  to  visit  him  for  an  hour  after  dinner ;  but  I  wasn't  sure 
that  my  wife  wouldn't  come,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  a  pleasant 
break  for  her,  and  a  real  experience  to  remember  and  talk  over.' 

^  A  ship's  captain  may  entertain  whom  he  pleases,  and  I  think 
you'll  find  the  passengers  will  consider  themselves  honoured  by  yoiur 
company,'  I  answered. 

The  whole  length  of  the  ship's  bulwarks  was  lined  with  heads 
watching  us  as  we  approached,  and  I  fancy  that  we  were  all  three 
somewhat  embarrassed  to  find  ourselves  the  cynosure  of  so  great  a 
number  of  eyes,  and  being  rowed  to  the  martial  music  of  the  band. 
They  had  thrown  a  gangway  ladder  over  the  side,  with  white  man- 
ropes  to  hold  by,  and  a  grating  at  the  bottom  to  step  out  upon.  We 
swept  alongside  in  man-of-war  style,  hooked  on,  and  I  jumped  out, 
giving  Miss  Tuke  a  hand,  and  followed  her  and  Sir  Mordaunt  on 
deck.  Spenser  and  his  chief  officer  received  us  at  the  gangway ;  but 
though  memory  and  my  old  traditions  were  never  stronger  in  me  than 
at  that  moment,  I  confess,  after  the  quietness  of  the  schooner's  deck, 
the  crowds  of  emigrants,  seamen,  and  other  people  who  congregated 
near  the  gangway  to  see  us  arrive,  coupled  with  the  buzzing  of  the 
band,  the  cackling  and  lowing  and  bleating  of  live  stock  in  tibe  long- 
boat, pens,  and  hen-coops,  the  crying  of  l^bies,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  decks,  dark  and  even  grimy-looking  after  the  yacht's,  the  great 
coils  of  running  rigging,  the  massive  bulwarks,  the  huge  water-casks, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  big  ship's  heavy  equipment,  were  positively 
bewildering. 
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We  were  conducted  on  to  the  poop,  where  a  number  of  well- 
dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  walking  or  sitting.  Owing  to  the 
flags  and  the  awning,  this  part  of  the  vessel  was  in  shadow,  and  very 
grateful  and  pleasant  the  gloom  was.  Standing  at  the  foremost  end 
of  the  poop,  and  gazing  aft,  was  like  looking  through  a  canvas  tunneL 
The  deck  here  was  white  enough,  all  the  brass  work  finely  polished, 
the  shadow  variously  tinted  by  the  blues  and  reds  and  yellows  of  the 
flags,  and  at  the  extreme  end  was  the  large  wheel,  with  the  steersman 
holding  it,  his  figure  in  the  sunshine,  and  making  a  striking  object 
against  the  rich  blue  of  the  sky  over  the  taffrail. 

The  very  first  persons  we  were  introduced  to  were  Mr.  Wheeler 
and  his  daughter  and  son-in-law.   The  bridegroom  was  not  particularly 
good-looking,  but  his  manners  were  gentlemanly,  and  he  had  very 
kind,  honest  eyes,  and  a  pleasant  laugh.     So  much  I  remember  of 
him.     But  his  wife's  face  I  have  before  me  now,  a  most  beautiful  face 
indeed  :  no  artist  ever  painted  or  described  anything  more  harmonious 
and  uncommon.     Eich  auburn  hair,  violet  eyes,  a  lovely  figure,  a 
smile  that  broke   like  a  light  upon  her  countenance,  and  a  soft 
damask  rose-like  flush  on  her  cheeks.     I  wondered,  when  I  looked  at 
her,  where  the  deuce  my  friend  Spenser's  eyes  or  heart  could  have 
been,  that  he  had  mentioned  her  charms  to  us  so  lightly  and  dis- 
passionately*   Her  indescribable  beauty  made  her  husband  a  much 
less  heroical  character  in  my  opinion  than  I  had  been  disposed  to 
consider  him.    To  follow  such  a  piece  of  witchery  as  this  to  Australia, 
even  as  a  steerage  passenger,  was  a  sample  of  fidelity  or  fisiscination. 
infinitely  beneath  the  worth  of  the  prize.     Had  he  swum  down  the 
Channel  after  the  vessel,  or  turned  privateersman  and  captured  the 
ship,  and  borne  away  his  true  love  to  a  tropical  island,  in  ballad 
story  fashion,  I  would  have  credited  him  with  some  appreciation  of 
his  duty  as  the  lover  of  such  a  girL    But  merely  to  book  himself  as 
a  third-class  passenger  in  the  ship  in  which  his  sweetheart  was  out- 
ward bound,  to  risk  nothing  worse  than  a  spell  of  'tween-decks  life, 
with  the  chance  of  gaining  not  only  a  lovely  girl,  but  an  heiress — 
pooh  I  the  thing  was  too  commonplace.    He  was  no  longer  romantic 
— ^merely  a  lucky  dog. 

I  fancy  Spenser  was  rather  proud  to  introduce  Sir  Mordaunt  to 
the  passengers,  and  they  seemed  very  happy  to  meet  the  owner  of  the 
handsome  schooner  yacht  they  had  been  admiring  all  day.  However, 
we  had  scarcely  time  to  do  more  than  bow,  when  the  first  dinner  bell 
rang,  and  everybody  bustled  below  to  dress.  A  very  agreeable  well- 
dressed  Australian  lady  took  charge  of  Miss  Ada,  and  carried  her  to 
her  cabin,  and  Sir  Mordaunt  and  I  followed  Spenser  into  his  den, 
where  we  put  down  our  hats  and  trimmed  our  hair,  while  our  host 
bustled  about,  full  of  excitement  and  gratification  ;  lamenting  Lady 
Brookes'  absence,  and  offering  to  send  a  boat  for  her ;  envying  Sir 
Mordaunt's  ownership  of  the  *  Lady  Maud ; '  cracking  jokes  over  the 
recent  nuptials ;  squinting  at  his  log-book,  and  giving  me  the  result 
of  his  <  sights '  at  noon  ;  calling  up  merry  recollections  in  me  by  swift 
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reference  to  the  old  skipper  we  had  sailed  under — all  in  a  breath,  as 
I  may  say. 

The  second  bell  rang,  and  we  sallied  forth  into  the  cuddy.  The 
scene  was  a  lively  one.  A  long  table  ran  down  the  centre  of  the  great 
cabin,  with  a  short  one  across  it  atop,  making  the  shape  of  a  T,  and 
these  tables  being  dressed  for  dinner,  covered  with  plate  and  china  and 
glass  and  flowers,  made  the  cuddy  look  as  if  a  Lord  Mayor  were 
going  to  give  a  feast  in  it ;  whilst,  punctual  to  the  summons,  out  of 
the  row  of  cabins  which  flanked  the  table  on  either  hand  issued  the 
passengers,  talking  and  laughing,  silk  dresses  rustling,  fans  playing  ; 
and  presently  we  were  all  at  table.  Sir  Mordaunt  and  Miss  Tuke 
beside  the  skipper  at  the  head,  I  plump  opposite  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, and  next  to  old  Wheeler,  and  all  the  way  up  and  down,  and 
crosswise  at  the  top  table,  an  agreeable  alternation  of  male  and 
female  figures. 

A  strange  scene  to  tumble  upon  in  mid  ocean  !  I  looked  at  Sir 
Mordaunt  and  his  niece,  and  saw  they  were  taking  it  all  in,  and 
heartily  enjoying  the  novel  experience. 

Passenger  vessels  of  the  *  Dido  '  class  are  fast  becoming  things  of 
the  past,  and  I  am  disposed  to  dwell  upon  this  interior,  and  the  whole 
picture  of  the  vessel,  because  in  a  few  years  hence  it  will  be  hard  to 
meet  anybody  who  remembers  that  kind  of  ship,  or  who  will  be  able 
to  realise  that  the  average  time  occupied  in  maldng  the  voyage  from 
London  to  Sydney  was  between  three  and  four  months.  The  *  Dido ' 
was  ten  days  out  (so  her  chief  mate  told  me),  but  her  passengers  had 
recovered  from  their  sea-sickness,  and  had  got  to  know  each  other,  as 
I  might  easily  have  guessed  by  looking  around  me.  Most  of  them 
were  Australians,  returning  .from  a  visit  to  England,  well-bred,  quiet 
people,  extremely  genial  in  their  manners,  without  an  atom  of  brag 
or  swagger  in  them,  and  nothing  whatever  about  them  to  distinguish 
them  as  colonials. 

Distance  has  much  to  do  with  sympathy,  and  it  is  no  doubt 
because  Australia  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  and  because 
America  is  only  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  our  wonder 
should  be  dedicated  so  largely  to  the  Yankees  as  to  leave  us  almost 
nothing  for  the  Australians.  But  surely  if  these  last  are  not  a  greater 
people  than  the  Americans,  they  are  fully  as  great.  Is  it  because  their 
magnificent  cities,  their  grand  industries,  have  sprung  into  being 
without  any  flourish  of  trumpets,  that  we  undervalue  the  intrepid 
toil  of  a  race  of  men  whose  entirely  English  genius  has  brought  into 
the  very  first  rank  of  civilisation  a  large  portion  of  a  mighty  con- 
tinent, the  very  discovery  of  which,  one  might  say,  is  so  recent  that 
there  are  men  now  living  whose  fathers,  when  schoolboys,  learnt 
geography  from  maps  in  which  the  South  Pacific,  from  the  confines 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  in  the  east,  and  from  the  parallel  of  Java  in  the 
south,  was  little  better  than  a  blank  I  Science  may  bring  Australia 
nearer  to  us  than  we  now  have  it ;  and  perhaps  then,  when  sympathy 
can  no  longer  plead  impoverishment  by  remoteness,  we  shall  rightiy 
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appreciate  the  quiet,  unboastful,  but  gigantic  achievements  of  a  people 
who  are  our  own  flesh  and  blood  in  a  very  diflferent  sense  from  what 
is  meant  when  we  speak  of  the  Americans  as  kinsmen. 

Every  passenger  seemed  to  look  upon  us  as  his  own  particular 
guests,  and  Sir  Mordaunt  and  I  were  being  constantly  called  upon  to 
drink  wine  with  one  or  another — ^this  genial  fashion  surviving  in  ships 
of  the  *  Dido '  class  long  after  it  was  extinct  ashore — and  we  were  all 
three  of  us  fairly  embarrassed  by  the  attention  paid  us.  Still,  it  was 
very  nice,  though  it  increased  my  regret  at  Lady  Brookes'  absence, 
because  her  presence  would  have  added  a  great  zest  to  her  husband's 
gratification.  Miss  Tuke  enjoyed  herself  thoroughly.  She  won 
everybody's  heart  within  reach  of  her  eyes  and  voice,  and  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  scene — delightfully  novel  and  entertaining  to  her — ^was 
reflected  in  her  sweet  and  radiant  face. 

I  was  careful  to  take  wine  with  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  to  the 
former  of  whom  I  made  the  most  gracious  bow  I  was  master  of,  as  a 
feeble  expression  of  the  admiration  she  had  kindled  in  me ;  and  when 
this  performance  was  over  I  turned  to  old  Mr.  Wheeler,  and  con- 
veyed all  sorts  of  good  wishes  for  the  young  couple  into  his  ear. 

*  I  suppose  you  know,  sir,  how  it  all  came  about  ? '  said  he.  He 
was  a  rather  pompous-looking  old  chap,  with  a  face  like  John  Bright's, 
a  great  satin  stock  round  his  neck,  and  stiff  shirt-collars,  which 
obliged  him  to  move  his  body  as  far  as  his  waist — or  where  his  waist 
ought  to  have  been,  for  he  was  as  round  as  an  apple  under  his  waist- 
coat— ^when  he  turned  his  head. 

I  answered  that  I  had  heard  the  interesting  and  romantic  story 
from  my  friend  Captain  Spenser. 

*  I  certainly  hope  they  wUl  be  happy,'  said  he.  '  In  the  mean- 
while, I  don't  like  the  idea  of  taking  a  voyage  to  Australia  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  get  home  again.  I  left  London  at  a  great  in- 
convenience to  myself  and  others,  and  I  see  no  prospect  of  returning 
under  the  time  I  expected  to  be  absent.' 

*  You  could  transfer  yourself  and  baggage  to  the  first  homeward- 
bound  ship  you  meet,'  said  I. 

*  If  we  come  across  one  I  shall  do  so,  sir.  As  yet  we  have  en- 
countered nothing  but  your  yacht,  and  she  is  not  going  the  way  I 
want  to  take,'  he  answered.  *  But  it  may  all  be  for  the  best,*  said  he, 
with  an  effort.  '  I  am  reconciled.  I  shall  settle  them  in  Australia, 
if  we  get  there,  where  Mr.  Stephenson  may  be  able  to  add  to  his 
wife's  income.     And — and  I  hope  they  wUl  be  happy.' 

He  gulped  down  the  contents  of  a  wineglass,  and  looked  severely 
at  the  swinging  tray  opposite  him.  I  caught  his  daughter  eyeing 
him  nervously,  but  her  husband  whispered  something  to  her,  whereat 
she  smiled  and  turned  her  £Bu;e  towards  him,  with  a  look  so  brimful 
of  love  and  happiness,  that  I  was  ass  enough — seeing  that  I  was  not 
the  recipient  of  that  glorious  expression — to  feel  a  good  deal  moved 
hy  it.  Out  of  the  fukieas  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.  Old  Mr. 
Wheeler  seemed  to  "haNe  'be^Ti  xncst^  csxi^\\^V(k  Toe  than  he  intended. 
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for  he  hung  back  after  this,  as  though  he  feared  that  any  topic  we 
should  get  upon  would  lead  him  back  to  this  business  of  his  daughter. 

It  was  close  upon  seven  o'clock  when  we  left  the  table,  and  know- 
ing there  was  not  much  to  be  seen  of  the  sea  from  the  poop,  in 
consequence  of  the  flags,  I  left  the  cuddy  by  the  quarter-deck 
entrance,  and  stood  there  a  few  minutes,  looking  at  the  yacht  and  the 
water.  The  evening  was  quite  breathless,  and  the  ocean  a  polished 
surface  of  pale  violet  under  the  deeply  pure  azure  of  the  heavens, 
upon  which  not  a  fragment  of  cloud  was  visible.  The  yacht  lay  full 
in  the  setting  sun,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  on  our  port  bow. 
She  had  swung  broadside  on,  and  lay  heaving  her  fine  symmetrical 
length  upon  the  swell,  that  shook  the  folds  of  her  canvas  so  as  to  make 
those  milk-white  spaces  flash  and  fade  in  alternations  of  shadow  and 
rounded  brightness.  Dozens  of  emigrants  sprawled  upon  the  bulwarks 
and  on  the  forecastle,  looking  at  her ;  but  many  others  were  eating 
their  suppers  on  deck,  squatting  in  whole  families  round  their  hook- 
pots  of  tea  and  tin  dishes  of  biscuit,  and  the  savings  of  their  midday 
meal  of  salt  pork  or  junk,  and  making  the  decks  of  the  fine  ship 
picturesquely  squalid.  Indeed,  the  scene  in  the  hands  of  a  good 
artist  would  have  made  a  canvas  likely  to  detain  you  in  front  of  it  a 
long  while.  The  great  white  masts ;  the  huge  mainsail,  hanging  by 
the  leech-lines  and  slab-lines  and  clew-garnets ;  the  long-boat  forward 
on  chocks,  full  of  pigs  which  were  grunting  and  squeaking ;  the  big 
spare  booms  over  the  boat;  and,  just  beyond,  the  galley,  witii 
blue  smoke  going  up  straight  out  of  its  chimney;  the  somewhat 
grimy  main-deck,  with  its  water-casks,  capstan,  and  winch ;  the 
square  main-hatch  amidships;  the  solid  bulwarks  on  either  side, 
crowded  with  belaying-pins,  over  which  hung  coils  of  running  gear ; 
the  shrouds  and  back-stays  soaring  like  solid  bars  of  black  iron  into 
the  giddy  heights ;  the  forecastle  right  away  forward,  like  an  elevated 
platform,  crowded  with  lounging  men,  women,  and  children ;  and  the 
groups  of  people  covering  the  deck  from  the  mainmast  to  the  galley  ; 
did,  in  the  solemn  sunset  light  that  was  making  a  blinding  glory  of 
the  sea  in  the  west,  and  filling  the  air  with  a  crimson  haze,  make  a 
most  impressive  picture,  the  efiect  (A  which  was  grandly  heightened 
by  the  leagues  upon  leagues  of  ocean  stretching  around  in  majestic 
loneliness. 

Whilst  I  stood  gazing,  I  heard  my  name  softly  called,  and,  look- 
ing up,  I  saw  Miss  Tuke  leaning  over  the  brass  rail  that  protected 
the  fore  part  of  the  poop.  Alongside  of  her  stood  the  first  mate,  a 
man  named  Woodman.  I  joined  them ;  and  as  I  ascended  the  poop 
ladder,  I  caught  sight  of  Sir  Mordaunt  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of 
passengers,  talking  and  laughing,  and  evidently  in  high  spirits. 

*  Mr.  Walton,'  said  Miss  Tuke, '  remember  your  promise  to  take 
me  downstairs  to  see  where  the  emigrants  sleep  and  live.  Mr.  Wood- 
man is  kind  enough  to  say  he  will  accompany  us.' 

^  By  all  means  let  us  go,'  said  I.  '  But  first  let  me  ask  you  what 
you  think  of  this  scene.    Is  it  not  a  sight  worth  coming  to  see  \ ' 
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*  It  is  indeed.  I  should  have  been  very  sorry  to  miss  it.  How 
foolish  my  aunt  was  not  to  join  us  1  Everybody  is  so  kind  and  agree- 
able. I  am  sure,'  said  she,  looking  behind  her,  *  had  Uncle  Mordaunt 
been  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  reception  he  has  had  couldn't  have 
been  more  hearty  and  gratifying.' 

As  she  said  this,  Spenser  bustled  out  of  the  crowd  that  was 
gathered  around  the  baronet,  and  came  running  our  way. 

'  I  say,  Mr.  Woodman,'  he  sung  out,  *  are  the  boat's  crew  about  ? 
— I  mean  the  yachtsmen.  Just  tell  them  to  jump  into  the  boat,  will 
you  ?  Oh,  Miss  Tuke,  I  beg  your  pardon  !  And,  Walton,  how  have 
you  been  getting  on,  old  friend  ?  I've  prevailed  on  Sir  Mordaunt  to 
let  me  row  over  to  his  ship,  and  try  my  eloquence  upon  his  wife. 
She  ought  really  to  be  with  us — and  the  doctor,  too.  Ill  bring  'em 
both — ^I'U  bring  'em  both  I '  And  in  a  high  state  of  excitement,  with 
his  fine  eyes  aglow  and  his  handsome  face  flushed,  he  toppled  over  on 
to  the  quarter-deck,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  rowing  for  the 
yacht. 

*  Lady  Brookes  won't  come,'  said  Miss  Tuke,  laughing  and  shaking 
her  head.     *  He'll  soon  tire  of  trying  to  persuade  her.' 

Here  Mr.  Woodman  joined  us,  and  without  more  ado  we  left  the 
poop.  One  way  into  the  'tween-decks  was  by  the  booby-hatch,  as  it 
is  called— or  wob  called,  for  marine  things  have  changed  names  since 
my  day.  This  was  a  square  hole  just  under  the  break  of  the  poop, 
with  an  almost  perpendicular  ladder  down  it.  There  was  a  quantity 
of  raffle  on  the  main  hatch,  though  one  of  the  gratings  was  off  for  the 
admission  of  air ;  but  there  was  no  ladder,  and  so  we  could  not  get 
into  the  'tween-decks  that  way.  Miss  Tuke  looked  down  into  what 
must  have  resembled  the  bottom  of  a  well  to  her,  and  hesitated  ;  but 
just  then  a  woman,  holding  a  baby  in  one  arm,  forked  out  of  the 
gloom,  gained  the  deck,  and  went  forward. 

'  If  ehjd  can  come  up,  I  ought  to  be  able  to  get  down,'  said  Miss 
Tuke. 

^  Let  me  go  first,'  said  I,  ^  so  that,  if  you  should  fall,  I  shall  be  at 
hand  to  shore  you  up.' 

*  And  if  you  will  give  me  your  hand,'  said  Mr.  Woodman,  *  I  will 
support  you  from  this  end.' 

She  put  her  foot  over — it  was  a  very  small  one — and  with  our  help 
reached  the  lower  deck  safely.  The  mate  was  for  shoving  forward 
into  the  gloom  at  once,  knowing  the  ropes ;  but  Miss  TiUce  and  I 
preferred  to  stand  at  gaze  for  a  minute  or  two,  until  our  eyes  had  got 
their  right  focus.  Then,  bit  by  bit,  the  old  familiar  scene  (to  me) 
grew  defined  among  the  shadows.  The  first  object  that  courted  the  eye 
was  the  immensely  thick  mainmast,  that  looked  as  big  as  the  funnel 
of  an  ironclad,  between  the  decks.  Beyond  was  the  main  hatchway, 
the  gratings  of  which  let  down  a  little  light,  but  not  enough  to 
penetrate  far,  nor  to  perplex  the  illumination  of  a  lamp  that  hung 
aear  the  mainmast,  and  that  swayed  to  and  fro  as  the  ship  leaned 
with  the  swelL  There  ivaa  ^\oTi^xQr«  ^l\^^t^iXA  ^XLthfi  port  sidey  into 
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one  of  which  I  poked  my  head,  meaning  that  Miss  Tuke  should  look, 
but  instantly  shut  the  door,  on  perceiving  a  woman  and  two  children 
lying  in  the  upper  bunk,  and  a  man  sound  asleep  under  a  big  topcoat 
in  the  lower  one.  Woodman  was  more  fortunate,  and  lighted  on  an 
empty  berth  that  was  a  very  good  sample  of  the  rest.  Here  were 
three  bunks  filled  with  rude  bedding,  miserable  straw  mattresses, 
coarse  brown  blankets,  and  petticoats  and  breeches  in  bundles  for 
pillows  ;  a  couple  of  crazy  old  boxes  on  the  deck,  which  I  suspected, 
by  the  look  of  the  hinges,  had  been  dashed  about  by  the  motion  of 
the  ship,  and  forced  to  vomit  their  wretched  contents  more  than  once, 
and  here  and  there  a  tin  dish,  an  old  cap,  a  boot. 

*  How  would  you  like  three  or  four  months  of  this  sort  of  thing  ?  * 
said  I  to  Miss  Tuke. 

^  I  could  not  imagine  anything  more  unendurable,'  she  answered. 

Woodman  laughed. 

'  You  see  it  at  its  best  now,'  says  he.  '  To  thoroughly  appreciate 
it,  you  should  be  here  in  dirty  weather,  when  the  hatches  are  battened 
down,  and  all  the  emigrants  below ;  when  there  is  no  light  beyond 
what  that  lamp  gives ;  when  the  ship  is  straining  heavily,  and  sea- 
chests  and  women  and  children  go  fetching  away  with  every  roll,  and 
when  some  of  the  men  are  singing,  and  some  of  the  women  quarrelling, 
and  all  the  youngsters  are  squalling.  Eh,  Mr.  Walton,  I  think  you 
have  an  emigrant  ship's  'tween-decks  in  perfection  at  such  a  time  ? ' 

Though  most  of  the  owners  of  the  cabins  were  on  deck,  some 
score  or  more  were  below.  In  one  place  four  men,  dressed  as  Eng- 
lish artisans,  seated  round  a  chest  and  playing  at  cards,  silently  and 
with  a  certain  austere  earnestness ;  in  another  place  a  woman,  seated 
on  a  bundle  of  some  kind  or  other,  against  a  large  box  that  served 
her  for  a  table,  around  which  were  gathered  five  children,  to  whom 
she  was  handing  pieces  of  biscuit,  whilst  a  baby  lay  against  her  bosom 
that  was  barely  concealed  by  a  small  red  shawl  over  her  shoulders* 
Here  a  man  lay  fiat  on  the  deck,  his  head  pillowed  on  his  arms,  and 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  huge  beam  directly  over  him ;  there  a  couple  of 
infants  quarrelled  over  an  old  rag  that  had  beeen  twisted  up  into  the 
likeness  of  a  doll,  with  a  rope  yam  tied  around  it  to  distinguish  the 
head  from  the  stem.    None  of  these  people  took  any  notice  of  us. 

Miss  Tuke  looked  about  her  without  speaking.  It  was  all  new 
to  her,  and  painful  to  see.  The  poor  woman  feeding  her  children^ 
with  the  baby  at  her  breast,  the  whole  of  them  miserably  clothed,  and 
their  meal  no  more  than  black  tea  and  biscuit,  formed  a  really 
moving  sight ;  because,  in  addition  to  what  the  eye  saw,  the  imagi- 
nation added  the  pain  of  quitting  her  native  country,  perhaps  for 
good,  the  misery  and  suflFering  of  a  long  voyage,  with  a  strange  land 
at  the  end,  without,  it  might  be,  a  friend  to  give  her  a  welcome.  But 
God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shom  lamb.  Certainly  these  people  did 
not  feel  their  condition  with  the  acuteness  that  a  woman  like  Miss 
Tuke,  who  could  only  think  of  their  lot  in  contrast  with  her  own, 
would  imagine. 
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There  was  not  much  more  to  see,  except  the  midshipmen's  berth, 
into  which  I  put  my  head,  but  found  the  long  narrow  cabin,  with  its 
double  row  of  bunks  and  slip  of  table  travelling  on  stanchions,  empty, 
for  the  young  fellows  would  of  course  be  on  deck,  waiting  to  cut  a 
caper,  and  to  show  off  their  buttons  and  white  pants.  So  we  made 
for  the  booby-hatch,  and  helped  Miss  Tuke  into  the  pure  air,  much 
after  the  manner  in  which  we  had  assisted  her  below. 

As  we  emerged,  I  saw  a  crowd  of  people  at  the  open  gangway, 
and,  to  my  surprise,  who  should  come  over  the  side  but  Lady  Brookes, 
gallantly  handed  up  by  Spenser. 

*  Hang  'em !  those  good-looking  fellows  can  do  anything  they 
please,'  said  I  to  Miss  Tuke ;  and  we  went  forward  to  welcome  her 
ladyship,  and  congratulate  her  on  her  courage.  She  threw  alarmed 
glances  around  as  she  stepped  on  board,  as  if  she  was  frightened  by 
the  number  and  appearance  of  the  emigrants  who  crowded  the  main- 
deck  to  see  her  arrive.  Captain  Spenser's  gallantry,  however,  knew 
no  limits,  and  deserved  silk  stockings  and  a  laced  coat ;  for,  holding 
his  hat  in  one  hand  and  her  ladyship's  fingers  in  the  other,  he  con- 
ducted her  on  to  the  poop,  where  I  wondered  he  did  not  get  in  front 
of  her,  and  walk  backwards.  Presently  she  was  in  the  thick  of  the 
passengers,'  alongside  her  husband. 

'  Now  Sir  Mordaunt's  happiness  will  be  complete,'  said  I. 

'  There's  Mr.  Norie  ! '  exclaimed  Miss  Tuke,  and,  catching  sight 
of  her,  he  ran  up  to  us. 

Of  course  he  had  arrived  with  Lady  Brookes,  but  I  did  not  see 
him  come  over  the  side.  He  was  all  bustle  and  satisfaction  and 
chatter. 

^  The  captain  was  irresistible  I '  he  exclaimed.  ^  Such  a  coaxer  I 
never  listened  to.  Miss  Tuke,  you  should  have  seen  Lady  Brookes 
melt  away  under  his  entreaties !  Heaven  defend  us !  had  there  been 
any  wind,  and  that  handsome  fellow  had  proposed  to  nm  away  with 
the  yacht,  dash  me  if  I  don't  think ^ 

*  He'd  have  carried  you  with  him,  eh  ? '  I  interrupted,  noticing 
that  Miss  Tuke  looked  away,  as  if  she  thought  the  medico  was  out- 
talking  his  judgment ;  for  undoubtedly  the  difference  between  Sir 
Mordaimt  and  Lady  Brookes'  age  did  somehow  make  wild  talk  of 
this  kind  more  of  a  mistake  than  it  seemed  to  be.    ^  Look  at  those 
decks,  Norie,  and  congratulate  yourself  upon  having  yonder  beautiful, 
milk-white,  quiet  sea-home  to  return  to  when  we  have  had  enough  of 
this ; '  and  I  pointed  to  the  yacht,  that  the  swing  of  the  ship  had 
brought  on  to  our  port  beam,  and  whose  nose  was  at  us,  bringing  her 
two  masts  into  one,  which  swayed  their  snow-like  canvas  from  side  to 
side,  like  the  languid  beating  of  an  albatross's  wing,  while  beyond 
her  the  large  smnmer  stars  were  shining  with  the  green  and  blue 
brilliance  of  diamonds,  though  astern  of  us  the  flush  of  sunset  still 
illuminated  the  heavens,  and  flung  a  most  rich  and  lovely  twilight 
upon  the  face  of  the  breathless  deep. 

Conversation,  bLOweNex,  ^^&  Ti<(^  \Qrci%^  possible,  for  the  band  of 
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musicians,  who  had  been  fiddOdng  and  blowing  on  and  off  all  day 
long,  got  together  close  to  where  we  were  standing,  and  struck  up  a 
piece  of  dance  music.  It  seems  that  all  the  fellows  were  professionials 
but  one,  so  the  music  was  feirly  good,  and  quite  excellent  to  dance 
to.  Whilst  these  fellows  were  tuning  up,  several  of  the  crew  of  the 
*  Dido '  were  sprawling  about  the  decks  in  a  high  state  of  excitement, 
rigging  up  lanterns  of  various  kinds  and  sizes  around  the  poop  and 
along  the  maindeck.  The  illumination  was  not  brilliant,  but  it  was 
very  effective,  and  nothing  in  its  way  could  have  been  more  striking 
than  the  appearance  of  the  people  shifting  their  colours  as  they 
passed  out  of  the  light  into  the  shadow,  with  here  a  red  lantern  fling- 
ing its  ruby  flood  upon  a  space  of  deck  where  the  lustre  lay  like  a 
great  blood-stain,  and  there  a  coil  of  rope,  a  water-cask,  a  fathom  of 
chain  cable  brightly  irradiated  by  a  white  light,  through  which  the 
people  came  and  went  like  a  procession  of  ghosts,  the  gloom  lying 
dense  on  either  side,  resembling  a  flood  of  black  water  between  silver 
and  purple  banks;  whilst  on  high  were  the  vague,  pallid  sails,  and 
over  them  a  heaven  crowded  with  stars. 

The  band,  having  finished  its  overture,  struck  up  a  quadrille.  In 
a  great  hurry  Norie  asked  Miss  Tuke  to  give  him  the  dance,  and  she 
consented.  I  preferred  to  look  on,  and  so  I  got  into  a  comer  and 
watched  the  proceedings. 

The  poop  was  full  of  gliding  figures.  I  saw  Sir  Mordaunt  dancing 
with  the  bride,  and  very  handsomely  he  twirled  her  about,  turning 
out  his  toes  in  ancient  fashion,  twisting  the  calves  of  his  legs 
round,  flourishing  his  arms,  and  behaving  most  graciously ;  and  I 
also  beheld  my  friend  Spenser,  who  was  the  baronet's  ms-a-'ms^  rolling 
about  in  fine  nautical  style,  with  a  very  bouncing  fat  and  fair  partner, 
whose  waist  he  seized  every  opportunity  that  presented  itself  to  clasp, 
and  spin  round  with,  as  though  the  only  way  to  dance  a  quadrille 
was  to  waltz  through  it,  and  as  though  he  reckoned  that  dancing 
was  an  idle  entertainment  if  it  did  not  involve  a  fair  proportion  of 
hugging. 

On  the  main  deck  and  forecastle  the  emigrants  and  seamen  were 
hopping  about  in  great  glee.  Their  exercise  had  no  reference  what- 
ever to  the  music,  only  in  so  far  as  the  fiddling  and  strumming  gave 
them  an  excuse  to  kick  up  their  heels ;  for  their  performances  were 
strictly  original,  and  as  numerous  as  the  men,  women,  and  children 
who  took  part  in  them,  and  this  made  the  whole  scene  exceedingly 
amusing.  I  own  I  laughed  heartily  at  some  of  the  antics  I  wit- 
nessed, particularly  at  the  sailors,  some  of  whom  kicked  off  their 
«hoes  that  their  legs  might  feel  lighter.  The  people  in  couples 
quivered  about  among  the  lights  and  shadows,  men  dancing  with 
men,  and  here  and  there  women  with  women,  and  the  children 
sprawled  among  their  legs  and  jigged  in  the  scuppers,  towards  which 
ijiey  seemed  impelled  by  their  irresistible  affection  for  anything  that 
resembled  a  gutter,  whilst  laughter  and  cheery  calls  and  songs  floated 
up  and  mingled  with  the  occasional  heavy  flapping  of  canvas. 
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And  yet  full  of  broad  humour  as  the  whole  scene  was — and  even 
the  behaviour  of  the  select  folk  aft  was  not  free  firom  this  quality,  for 
some  of  their  postures  and  movements  were  quite  absurd  —it  was 
impossible  to  lift  one's  eyes  firom  the  decks  to  the  spacious  gleaming 
leagues  of  silent  ocean,  bounded  by  the  glittering  sky,  and  black  as 
ink  imder  it,  though  brightly  reflecting  the  lustre  of  the  larger  stars 
in  their  flakes  of  silver,  that  seemed  to  be  melting  and  slowly  sinking 
in  a  thick  trickle  of  the  white  burnished  molten  metal,  without 
finding  one's  merriment  checked.  The  thought  of  the  minute  speck 
this  ship  made  upon  that  boundless  surface,  and  the  littleness  of  the 
people  whose  whole  world  it  was  for  a  time^  and  the  paltriness  of 
the  pastime,  pathetic  in  its  paltriness,  that  made  them  merry,  became 
too  violent  for  mirth  when  that  soundless,  breathing,  ebony  space  of 
ocean  was  looked  at. 

But  thoughts  like  these  would  not  do.  I  broke  away  firom  them, 
and  picking  a  road  through  the  dancers,  reached  the  place  where 
Lady  Brookes  was  sitting,  and  after  a  few  compliments  upon  her 
pluck  in  leaving  the  yacht,  asked  her  if  she  would  give  me  the  next 
dance  ?  No,  she  was  quite  unequal  to  dancing,  she  replied  ;  but  she 
was  very  amiable,  and  seemed  impressed  and  amused  by  the  scene, 
and  flattered  by  the  civilities  shown  her. 

Presently  the  quadrille  came  to  an  end,  and  Sir  Mordaunt  and 
Miss  Tuke,  and  Captain  Spenser  and  some  others  joined  Lady 
Brookes.  But  the  band  would  not  give  us  much  rest.  In  a  few 
moments  they  burst  out  into  a  waltz,  which  I  danced  with  Miss  Tuke, 
and  was  heartily  enjoying,  when  suddenly,  as  we  whirled  past  Sir 
Mordaunt,  he  called  to  me.    We  stopped,  and  went  back  to  him. 

*  Look,  Walton,'  said  he,  pointing  right  over  the  stem  ;  *  isn't 
that  a  breeze  of  wind  coming  ? ' 

I  immediately  saw  the  troubled  starlight,  and  the  sharper  horizon 
away  down  upon  the  north-east. 

*  Yes,'  I  answered,  ^  there  comes  some  wind,  certainly  ;  but  it  may 
prove  only  a  catspaw.' 

'  We  ought  to  get  on  board  the  yacht,  Mordaunt,*  exclaimed  his 
wife,  suddenly,  and  even  sharply. 

*  Well,  complete  your  dance,  Walton.  I  can't  interrupt  Captain 
Spenser,*  said  he,  laughing,  as  the  skipper,  grasping  a  lively  partner, 
flew  past  us,  as  though  he  were  in  tow  of  a  comet. 

We  finished  the  waltz,  but  by  the  time  the  music  had  ceased  the 
wind  was  all  about  us,  and  the  chief  mate  bawling  orders  over  the 
poop  rail. 

*  Keep  those  yards  aback  I  Don't  forge  ahead  of  the  yacht  1  * 
panted  Spenser,  breathless  after  his  capering. 

Sir  Mordaimt  went  up  to  him  with  his  hand  extended. 

*  My  dear  sir,  you  are  not  going  yet  ?  You'll  disappoint  us  all  if 
you  don't  stop  and  join  us  at  the  table  below  I  This  is  only  a  summer 
draught — it'll  be  all  gone  in  a  moment.' 

But  Sir  Mordaimt  ^o>M  ^o«    1\.  ^^a  no  catspaw  that  was  blow- 
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ing,  but  a  steady  gentle  breeze,  that  might  freshen  &st  for  all  we 
could  tell ;  and  Spenser,  probably  guessing  this  himself,  and  certainly 
seeing  by  Lady  Brookes'  manner  that  entreaties  would  only  tease  her, 
ordered  the  yacht's  crew  into  the  boat,  and  at  the  same  time  hailed 
the  schooner,  to  let  them  know  we  were  coming.  Then  followed 
^o  much  hand-shaking  as  made  my  arm  ache  again.  Every  soul 
-aboard  crowded  the  sides  to  see  us  get  away,  and  as  we  shoved  off 
they  gave  us  a  hurricane  cheer,  which  we  answered  with  hearty  good- 
will. In  a  few  minutes  we  gained  the  yacht.  Lady  Brookes  and 
Miss  Tuke  were  carefully  handed  over  the  side,  the  boat  hoisted,  the 
^ails  trimmed,  and  the  schooner  slightly  leaning  to  the  soft  wind,  and 
sliding  as  noiselessly  as  a  sleigh  over  the  long-drawn,  invisible  undu- 
lations. Neither  our  departure  nor  the  coming  on  of  the  breeze, 
however,  stopped  the  fun  aboard  the  *  Dido.'  The  music  struck  up 
tLgain  whilst  our  boat  was  hoisting,  and  at  the  same  time  they  swung 
their  yards,  and  got  way  upon  the  vessel.  The  moon  would  be  late  in 
rising,  but  the  starlight  was  strong,  and  the  ship  was  tolerably  dis- 
tinct, and  stood  up  upon  the  black  water  like  a  rock  covered  with 
snow.  They  had  removed  the  flags  round  the  poop,  so  as  to  come  no 
doubt  more  readily  at  the  braces,  and  left  the  lanterns  exposed,  which 
at  that  distance  looked  like  a  niunber  of  lights  ashore ;  so  that,  with 
the  music,  you  might  have  imagined  it  was  a  small  town  out  ther^ 
and  the  people  winding  up  a  holiday. 

We  all  stood  loolang  at  her;  but  I  believe  Miss  Tuke  and  I 
found  her  most  significant,  for  we  had  seen  her  'tween-decks,  and,  as 
it  were,  looked  into  her  inner  life.  She  was  making  a  more  southerly 
course  than  we,  which  imperceptibly  widened  the  distance  between 
us,  and  diminished  her  visionary  and  swelling  proportions.  The  in- 
-creasing  interval  was  curiously  defined  by  the  sound  of  the  music, 
that  grew  bit  by  bit  more  thread-like  and  minute,  until  there  buzzed 
such  a  tiny  humming  (amid  which,  nevertheless,  the  tune  and  time 
of  it  could  be  accurately  followed)  as  you  would  have  supposed  only  a 
band  of  Liliput  musicians  could  seud  up. 

'  She  will  soon  be  out  of  sight,'  said  Lady  Brookes,  who  stood  all 
this  while  holding  her  husband's  arm  and  watching  the  ship. 

<  Wonderful  to  think  of  that  vessel — that  mere  fragment  like  a 
chip  of  mother-o'-pearl — ^being  full  of  human  beings,  and  that  she 
typifies  the  whole  great  world  by  the  cargo  of  hopes  and  passions  and 
sorrows  and  ambitions  which  she  carries  over  this  black  ocean  I' 
•exclaimed  Sir  Mordaunt. 

^  You  want  to  look  at  a  ship  from  a  distance,  to  comprehend  what 
a  very  small  thing  man  is,'  observed  Norie. 

^  Small  in  point  of  size,'  said  I ;  ^  but  a  wonderful  little  chap  for  all 
that.  I  am  never  less  ashamed  of  my  species  than  when  I  see  a  ship, 
and  think  of  the  pluck  and  genius  and  science  it  means.' 

*  I  can  hear  the  music  yet,'  exclaimed  Miss  Tuke.  ^  They  must  be 
«till  dancing.' 

<  WeU,  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  myself,'  said  Sir  Mordaunt.     '  A. 
Ko«  629  (ko.  czuz.  k.  8.)  ^  ^ 
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queer  adventure  to  stumble  upon,  Walton,  and  I  shall  remember  the 
dinner  and  the  dance  and  the  lighted  decks  whilst  I  live.  Spenser's 
a  fine  fellow,  a  gentleman,  a  handsome  man,  and,  no  doubt,  a  com- 
plete sailor.  If  this  calm  had  lasted,  we  should  have  returned  his 
hospitality.  But  there  they  go  I '  stretching  forth  his  hand ;  ^  sym- 
bolising life — ^the  child  and  the  bride,  the  old  man  and  the  young, 
rich  and  poor,  all  melting  away  in  the  gloom!  Who's  poetical 
amongst  us  ?    Here's  a  suQect  for  a  sonnet.' 

^  It  has  been  done  over  and  over  again,'  said  I. 

*  And  it's  too  late  for  poetry,'  quoth  Norie ;  and  pulling  out  his 
watch,  he  put  it  to  his  nose,  and  called  out,  <  Only  half-past  nine, 
though  I     I  thought  it  was  after  ten.' 

Three  bells  were  struck,  whereupon  Lady  Brookes  bade  us 
good-night  and  went  below,  leaning  on  IVIiss  Tuke's  arm.  By  ten 
o'clock  the  ship  was  invisible  upon  our  weather  quarter,  and  the 
^Lady  Maud'  was  spinning  before  a  rattling  breeze,  spitefully 
worrying  the  water  under  her,  and  flashing  the  white  foam  away 
from  her  side,  as  though  like  a  sentient  thing  she  had  been  fretting 
over  her  enforced  idleness  and  meant  now  to  take  her  revenge. 


Chapter  VIII. 

Our  meeting  with  the  *  Dido '  was  certainly  a  pleasant  break,  and 
for  a  day  or  two  afterwards  we  talked  of  noUiing  else.  As  the  time 
went  by  without  anything  happening  worth  noticing,  I  could  not 
but  flatter  myself  that  our  cruise  would  prove  as  uneventful  as  the 
most  timid  passenger  could  desire.  I  speak  mainly  in  reference  to 
Lady  Brookes.  If  she  enjoyed  the  cruise  it  was  certain  to  do  her 
good.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Norie  said  to  me,  all  the  virtue  of  the 
sea  breezes  would  stand  for  nothing  against  a  capsizal  of  her  nerves  or 
any  depression  of  spirits. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  delightful  than  our  run  into  the 
horse  latitudes.  Crales  and  dead  calms,  terrible  thunderstorms,  and 
breezes  &ir  one  hour  and  foul  the  next,  are  the  characteristics  of 
these  parallels,  which  (so  historians  say)  got  the  name  of  ^ horse' 
because,  during  the  union  between  England  and  America,  numbers  of 
horses  were  exported  from  the  mother-coimtry,  and  it  was  reckoned 
that  more  of  the  animals  died  in  these  baffling,  thunderous,  and 
treacherous  latitudes,  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  passage.  It  was  our 
luck  to  carry  a  strong  breeze  of  wind,  about  two  points  abaft  the 
beam,  for  over  five  hundred  miles,  and  noble  sailing  it  was.  I 
don't  say  for  speed,  for  the  vessel's  best  qualities  were  not  exactly  hit 
by  the  wind,  but  for  the  freshness  and  liveliness  and  lastingness  of  it. 
We  drove  along  under  a  top-gallant  sail  and  fore-topmast  studding- 
sail,  which  means  that  every  cloth,  with  the  exception  of  the  square 
BsAly  was  on  the  yacht  -,  and,  small  as  she  was,  it  took  two  men  to 
Bbeex  her,  and  then  they  \i^  ^  ii^O^i  %&  ^^1  ^^N^^d<k 
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Many  a  time  I  would  go  right  forward  into  the  bows,  and  hang 
over  the  rail  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  watching  the  beautifid 
appearance  of  the  bow-wave  curling  out  like  a  curve  of  molten  green 
glass,  and  preserving  this  lovely  arch  for  a  distance  of  some  &thoms, 
where  it  flashed  into  a  mass  of  snow  and  white  smoke,  and  was 
washed  by  the  rush  of  the  brilliant  surges  against  t^^e  yacht's  side,  to 
recoil  in  a  more  dazzling  smother  of  foam.  The  vessel's  beam  kept 
the  decks  comfortable,  and  her  list,  except  when  hove  to  in  a  gale  of 
wind,  would  never  be  so  acute  as  to  rob  her  spars**  of  the  majesty  of 
subdued  inclination  ;  and  when  my  eye  wandered  from  the  pouring 
green  and  silver  of  the  surges  imder  her  bows  to  the  canvas  on  high, 
it  was  always  with  a  thrill  of  delight  and  admiration,  for  the  swollen 
spaces  shone  like  white  metal  in  the  central  cloths,  and,  with  the 
deep  blue  sky  beyond  them,  were  almost  blinding  to  look  at ;  and  it 
kept  the  heart  dancing  to  mark  the  whole  effect  of  these  gleaming, 
leaning  towers  over  the  swiftly-flying  belt  of  foam  to  leeward,  the 
sloping  decks  glitteriog  like  dry  white  sand,  with  here  and  there  Uie 
sparkle  of  glass  or  brass  as  a  yaw  or  a  come-to  dodged  the  lustrous 
object  into  the  sunbeams,  whilst  for  leagues  round  the  water  was 
throbbing  and  leaping  imder  the  sharp  bright  gale. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  days  that,  whilst  looking  over  the  bows,  I 
spied  something  in  the  water  that  made  me  beckon  to  Miss  Tuke. 
Norie  was  talking  to  her,  but  she  left  him  without  ceremony,  though 
he  immediately  followed  her. 

*  Look ! '  said  I,  pointing  to  the  water  about  twenty  feet  to  wind- 
ward, where  a  shape  that  resembled  bright  emerald  was  cutting  along 
close  under  the  st^ace,  and  keeping  way  with  the  yacht  without  any 
perceptible  action  of  the  fins  or  taiL 

'  There's  another ! '  shouted  Norie. 

^  And  another  I '  echoed  Miss  Tuke.  ^  What  are  they,  Mr. 
Walton  ? ' 

^  Dolphins,'  said  I.  As  I  spoke,  the  fish  I  had  first  seen,  a  fine  fellow, 
measuring,  I  should  think,  very  nearly  five  feet,  leapt  clean  out  of  the 
sea.  He  was  as  green,  I  say,  as  emendd  whilst  in  the  water ;  but  the 
moment  he  shot  out  of  it,  his  body  became  a  bright  yellow,  all  but 
the  fins,  which  were  of  the  colour  of  olive,  and  he  looked  like  a  solid 
body  of  burnished  gold  flung  up  out  of  the  foam.  He  was  long 
enough  in  the  air  to  enable  us  to  observe  his  build,  and  I  took  notice 
of  his  long  jaws  and  flattish  head  and  bright  eyes.  His  playfulness 
set  the  others  jumping,  but  they  had  not  this  fellow's  beautiful 
bright  yellow.  One  was  like  suJphur,  another  almost  white,  like 
clouded  silver,  without  any  sparkle  ;  yet  their  wonderful  gracefiilness, 
the  miraculous  shifting  of  their  hues  from  brilliant  green  in  the 
water  to  metallic  yellows  and  whites  when  out  of  it,  made  them 
a  fine  sight  to  watch ;  and  so  delighted  was  Miss  Tuke  that  she 
called  Sir  Mordaunt  and  her  aunt  to  come  and  look,  and  we  aU  stood 
gazing  until  the  fish,  for  some  reason,  shot  away  firom  us,  and  though 
our  own  speed  was  at  least  nine  knots  an  hour,  yet  these  dolpb^ 
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vanished  right  ahead  of  us,  like  arrows  discharged  from  our  fore- 
castle. The  eye  lost  them  in  a  breath.  Had  they  been  dissolved  in 
the  green  water  by  some  instantaneous  chemical  process,  their  evan- 
ishment  could  not  have  been  more  amazingly  sudden. 

This  noble  wind  carried  us  without  a  flaw  well  into  the  middle  of 
the  horse  latitudes,  and  then  left  us.  We  reckoned  ourselves  too 
fortunate  to  have  got  it  at  all  to  grumble  at  its  cessation ;  but  still 
the  calms  and  the  heavy  swell  and  the  bothersome  light  airs  were  not 
the  easier  to  bear  because  of  the  slant  of  luck  that  had  carried  us 
down  to  them. 

It  was  on  a  Thursday  morning  that  the  breeze  failed  us.  It  was 
so  oppressively  hot  in  the  cabin  that  Sir  Mordaunt  told  the  steward 
to  get  a  couple  of  tables  on  deck,  and  set  them  out  for  lunch.  On 
deck,  at  all  events,  some  currents  of  air  were  to  be  felt,  from  the 
flapping  of  the  huge  mainsail  as  the  vessel  rose  and  sunk  on  the 
sweU,  and  the  awning  was  an  effectual  shelter  from  the  sun,  though 
80  great  was  the  heat  that  the  pitch  between  the  white  planks  was  as 
soft  as  beeswax.  The  lunch  was  like  picnicing ;  dishes  and  bottles 
and  glasses  on  the  deck,  where  they  were  not  very  likely  to  capsize ; 
one  of  us  with  a  plate  on  his  knees,  and  Norie  balancing  himself  on 
the  skylight. 

I  remember  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  I  took  particular 
notice  how  well  Lady  Brookes  was  looking.  Her  complexion  was 
some  shades  fairer,  or,  at  least,  clearer,  than  it  was  when  we  left 
England.  There  was  real  life  in  the  lustre  of  her  eyes,  whereas 
before  I  had  been  struck  with  their  want  of  spirit,  that  was  hard  to 
reconcile  with  their  sparkling.  I  complimented  her  warmly  on  her 
improved  looks,  wishing  perhaps  rather  to  please  her  husband  than 
her,  for  I  cannot  say  she  was  a  woman  I  much  liked,  though  she  had 
some  good  qualities,  and  her  want  of  amiability  was,  I  dare  say, 
owing  to  her  health,  or,  at  least,  to  her  habit  of  thinking  of  herself 
as  a  sufferer. 

*  I  certainly  do  feel  very  much  better,  Mr.  Walton,*  she  replied. 

*  The  voyage  will  re-^tablish  you,'  said  Norie.  *  But  then  you 
are  fond  of  surprising  us.  Lady  Brookes.  Who  could  have  imagined 
you  would  prove  so  excellent  a  sailor  at  the  start  ?  and  now,  here  you 
are,  drawing  in  health  add  spirits  from  a  temperature  in  which  I 
simmer  like  a  boiling  lobster ; '  and  he  pulled  off  his  hat,  and 
(swabbed  his  pale  face,  that  shone  as  though  a  flask  of  oil  had  been 
emptied  over  him. 

*  You  were  afraid  that  the  heat  would  prove  too  much  for  my 
wife,  Walton,'  said  Sir  Mordaimt,  whom  her  ladyship's  admission  had 
greatly  pleased.  ^  But  you  see  I  am  right.  I  could  not  have  chosen 
a  better  cruising  ground.* 

*  How  much  further  south  have  we  got  to  go  ? '  asked  Miss  Tuke. 
*Why,  I  don't  know  what  course  Captain  Purchase  means  ta 

steer,'  I  answered.    *  Jamaica  lies  on  the  parallel  of  eighteen  degrees 
iioxth.    Where  time  is  no  object,  one  can  find  a  good  many  entrances 
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into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Do  you  know  what  the  skipper  means  to 
do,  Sir  Mordaunt  ? ' 

^  I  believe  he  intends  to  head  for  the  Mona  Passage,  and  feel  his 
way  along  the  Haitian  coast,'  he  answered.  ^  I  leave  everything  to 
him,  for  he  traded  among  those  islands,  you  know.' 

He  happened  to  be  on  deck,  dressed  (as  usual)  as  if  it  was  the 
month  of  October,  and  this  sea  the  German  Ocean,  and  I  should  have 
liked  to  ask  him  what  his  plans  were.  But  whether  Tripshore  had 
repeated  my  conversation  to  him,  or  whether  he  resented  my  opinion 
of  him,  which  I  dare  say  my  manner  had  conveyed,  though  not  pur- 
posely, of  late  he  had  avoided  me,  giving  me  very  short  answers  to 
my  remarks,  until  it  had  come  to  my  taking  no  notice  of  him  at  all. 
This  posture  of  his  made  me  unwilling  to  strengthen  his  ill-will  by 
putting  any  questions  which  he  might  interpret  into  a  doubt  of  his 
judgment:  moreover.  Sir  Mordaunt  was  so  well  disposed  towards 
him  that  I  should  have  acted  an  unfriendly  part  in  emphasising  my 
doubts  of  his  capacity  as  a  seaman  and  navigator. 

Lunch  being  over,  I  went  to  the  side  of  the  vessel  to  light  a 
cigar,  and  catch  the  draught  from  the  fanning  of  the  mainsail.  The 
swell  was  rather  heavy,  and  there  was  not  enough  wind  to  steady  the 
schooner,  and  her  canvas  swung  and  rattled  with  every  roll,  filling 
the  air  overhead  with  loud  reports,  like  the  explosion  of  small  arms. 
Yet  there  was  enough  weight  in  the  wind  to  keep  us  moving; 
and  every  now  and  again,  as  the  stem  of  the  yacht  chopped  down,  a 
great  mass  of  foam  would  be  hove  away,  that  covered  the  water  for 
many  fathoms  around  us  with  a  hissing  and  seething  surfiEtce,  the 
effect  of  which  was  very  striking,  owing  to  our  extremely  languid 
passage  through  it.  It  was  the  colour  of  the  water,  however,  that 
made  these  churnings  impressive.  I  never  remember  seeing  the 
ocean,  out  of  soundings,  and,  above  all,  in  tropical  latitudes,  with  so 
strange  an  appearance.  It  was  a  greasy,  dark  olive-green,  as  thick 
and  slimy-looking  as  paint,  with  a  singular  sheen  upon  it,  such  as  a 
cobweb  catches  firom  the  sunlight,  as  though  coated  with  oil ;  and 
under  this  sluggish  and  sickly  sur&ce  the  swell  ran  in  lazy  folds,  and 
the  eye  could  trace  these  slow  and  portentous  heavings  to  the  very 
nethermost  water-line,  where  the  dark  green  hills  rose  and  sank  in 
undulations  of  a  wintry  sharpness  of  outline  against  the  sky  that  was 
a  pale  blue  down  there. 

The  sun,  that  stood  very  nearly  over  our  mastheads,  was  but 
lazily  reflected  in  this  sea:  the  flashing  of  it  was  sullen,  witli  a 
reddish  tinge ;  but  this  was  indeed  the  colour  of  the  sun. 

^  All  this  would  be  very  tropical,'  said  I  to  Sir  Mordaunt,  who  had 
joined  me,  and  said  something  about  the  appearance  of  the  weather, 
^  but  for  the  look  of  the  sea.  Under  such  a  sky  as  this  it  should 
be  a  beautiful  blue.' 

*  What  do  you  make  it,  Walton  ?  Are  we  going  to  have  a  storm?' 

*  Have  you  looked  at  the  glass  recently  V 

^  Just  before  lunch,'  he  replied.    ^  It  is  steady.' 
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^  It  doesn't  seem  reasonable  to  talk  of  a  storm  when  there's  not  a 
cloud  to  be  seen,' — which,  in  fact,  was  the  case  at  that  time. 
<But ' 

I  was  proceeding,  when  all  on  a  sudden  my  eye  caught  sight  of 
an  object  which,  though  it  kept  my  mouth  wide  open,  stopped  my 
talking  as  if  by  a  stroke  of  magic,  and  I  gazed  and  gazed,  with  my 
cigar  half-lifted  to  my  mouth,  and  doubting  my  own  sanity  for  the 
moment. 

*  Why,  what  do  you  see,  Walton  ?  What  art  you  staring  at  in 
that  manner  ? '  exclaimed  Sir  Mordaunt,  greatly  surprised. 

*  Look  I '  I  cried.     *  Follow  my  finger — there  !    Do  you  see  it  ? ' 
He  peered,  and  then  catching  sight  of  the  object,  made  a  step 

backwards  in  his  excess  of  astonishment. 

It  was  the  picture  of  a  dismasted  ship,  inverted,  high  above  the 
water-line  and  hanging  in  the  air.  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  looked 
again.  The  vision  was  absolutely  perfect.  It  seemed  to  be  at  least 
half  a  mile  high,  and  was  the  representation  of  a  ship,  or  a  barque, 
submerged  to  her  bulwarks,  with  three  stumps  of  masts  standing,  the 
centre  one  of  which  was  considerably  taller  than  the  others,  with 
apparently  some  fragments  of  canvas  set  upon  it.  But  what  struck 
me  as  the  most  amazing  part  of  the  spectacle  was  that,  though  the 
vessel  had  all  the  appearance  of  being  buried  as  deep  as  her  water- 
ways in  the  sea,  there  was  no  similitude  of  a  sea  under,  or  rather 
above,  her.     It  was  like  a  water-colour  drawing  upon  the  sky. 

*  A  most  beautiful  mirage ! '  exclaimed  Sir  Mordaunt.  '  Agnes ! 
Ada !     Come  here  quickly !     Come  and  see  a  wonderful  sight ! ' 

Whilst  the  ladies  hurried  up  to  him,  I  ran  for  the  glass. 
'  What  is  it,  Mordaunt  ? '  I  heard  Lady  Brookes  say,  in  a  tone  of 
alarm. 

*  It  looks  like  a  ship  falUng  from  the  sky  I '  exclaimed  Miss  Tuke. 
By  this  time  the  men  on  deck  had  caught  sight  of  the  phenomenon, 

and  stood  staring  at  it  with  all  their  might,  and  expressing  their  asto- 
nishment in  a  regular  buzz  of  voices.  I  put  the  glass  to  my  eye  and 
pointed  it.  I  never  could  have  believed  that  refraction  would  fling 
an  object  that  was  no  doubt  sunk  some  distance  below  the  horizon  to 
so  great  a  height,  and,  whilst  enormously  magnifying  it  (for  the  whole 
spectral  fabric,  with  its  three  masts,  was  clearly  to  be  viewed  by  the 
naked  eye),  leave  it  so  exquisitely  sharp  too.  It  was  this  magnifica- 
tion that  enabled  us  to  see  the  mirage ;  for  though  the  low  freeboard  of 
the  schooner  did  not  give  us  a  wide  horizon,  yet  the  distance  of  the 
water-line  was  sufficiently  great  to  dwindle  a  ship  upon  it  into  a  mere 
speck. 

The  glass  I  levelled  was  a  powerful  one,  and  the  vessel  stood  up 
before  me  as  though  she  were  not  two  miles  off.  I  examined  her 
carefully,  and  perceived  the  mirage  to  be  the  reflection  of  a  barque 
upside  down,  apparently  water-logged,  and  a  complete  wreck.  She 
was  rolling  with  a  very  regular  motion,  and  I  cannot  describe  the  im- 
pression produced  by  this  movement  in  a  picture^  with  no  water  to  be 
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seen,  as  though  she  were  sunk  to  her  scuppers  in  the  bright  trans- 
parent air^  and  with  the  blue  and  somewhat  hazy  sky  all  around  her. 
On  the  stump  of  her  foremast  she  had  her  fore-yard  standing,  that 
swayed  to  and  fro  with  her  rolling,  and  she  had  a  main-trysail  set, 
though  the  lower  portion  of  it  seemed  to  be  in  rags. 

'  Look,  Sir  Mordaunt,'  said  I.  *  You  can  see  her  very  plainly 
with  this  ; '  and  I  handed  him  the  glass. 

^  Ladies,  will  ee  please  cast  your  eyes  aloft,'  suddenly  rattled  out 
old  Purchase.     *  There's  another  sight  overhead,' 

^  A  sun-dog ! '  I  exclaimed.     <  The  air's  like  a  looking-glass.' 

And,  sure  enough,  over  against  the  sun  was  another  sun — ^the  very 
ghost  of  a  sun — a  wan,  sickly,  yet  perfectly  distinct  and  luminous  orb. 

^  What  the  deuce  does  thaJL  mean  ? '  said  Sir  Mordaunt,  staring  up 
at  it,  as  were  all  hands.  *  Two  suns  1  What  part  of  the  world  is 
this  now  ? ' 

<  Oh,  twin  suns  are  common  enough,'  said  I,  keeping  back  in  the 
hearing  of  Lady  Brookes — who  was  apparently  agitated  by  this  con-- 
junction  of  phenomena — the  information  that  these  sun-dogs  are  by 
ancient  mariners  regarded  as  the  forerimners  of  bad  weather.  ^  But 
yonder  is  a  real  puzzler.  Surely  a  more  beautiful  mirage  never 
was  seen.' 

*  There  must  be  a  wreck  under  that  reflection,'  said  Norie. 

*  You  may  be  cock-sure  of  that,'  said  I. 

•  *And  there  may  be  living  people  on  board,'  said  Miss  Tuke, 
almost  in  a  whisper,  as  though  awed  by  the  object. 

Her  words  appeared  to  put  a  thought  into  Sir  Mordaunt's  head. 
He  gazed  at  me  earnestly,  and  said — 

<  It  may  be  a  signal,  set  up  by  Heaven  itself,  to  bring  us  to  the 
help  of  some  poor  sailors  there.  We  ought  to  run  down  and  have  a 
close  look  at  the  vessel.     How  far  distant  will  she  be,  Walton  ? ' 

*Not  very  low  behind  the  sea,'  I  replied,  *to  judge  by  that 
reflection.  The  masts,  you  observe,  are  perpendicular  with  the 
horizon.    Were  the  vessel  far  down,  those  masts  would  be  inclined.' 

'  Let  us  steer  in  that  direction,'  said  Sir  Mordaunt,  with  great 
seriousness,  and  looking  at  the  beautiful  painting  upon  the  heavens 
as  though  it  were  some  holy  vision.  And  then  he  gave  the  order  to 
Purchase. 

The  mirage  bore  as  nearly  as  possible  W.S.W.  The  shift  of  helm 
brought  the  light  easterly  wind  on  our  quarter,  but  it  made  the 
schooner  look  right  into  the  eye  of  the  swell,  and  her  curtseying  was 
fast  and  even  furious,  and  occasionally  she  would  bury  her  bows  as 
high  as  the  hawse-pipes  in  the  surface  of  foam  which  her  chopping 
motion  dashed  up  out  of  the  sickly  green  water,  and  sent  seething 
for  some  fathoms  ahead  and  on  either  side  of  her. 

But  all  this  while  we  stood  looking  with  something  of  a  breathless 
manner  at  the  beautiful  and  wonderful  illusion  of  that  wreck  afloat  in 
the  transparent  air,  projecting  our  heads  over  the  rail  to  have  it  in 
sight,  for  it  was  now  over  our  bowsprit  end.    It  remained  in  view  for 
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about  twenty  minutes ;  it  then  began  to  fade  gradually,  like  a  rain- 
bow, but  its  decay  might  be  better  likened  to  the  extinction  of  a  bright 
image  in  a  looking-glass  upon  which  you  softly  breathe*  It  soon 
entirely  disappeared,  yet  the  phenomenon  of  the  double  sun  remained 
visible  for  some  time  after*  When  that  was  gone,  we  saw  the  reason 
of  these  disappearances  in  the  stealthy  thickening  of  the  atmosphere, 
until  the  azure  grew  so  dusty  as  scarcely  to  look  blue.  The  wind 
hung  in  the  east,  but  it  fined  down  perceptibly,  and  I  counted  upon  a 
strong  westerly  wind  following  in  due  course,  from  the  swell  that  was- 
running  up  to  us  from  that  (Urection.  Although  we  were  protected 
from  the  sun's  heat  by  the  mist  upon  the  sky,  beyond  which  the 
luminary  was  a  well-defined  throbbing  ball  of  flashing  yellow  shorn 
of  its  blinding  rays,  the  heat  was  terribly  oppressive,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  currents  of  air  which  the  pitching  of  the  schooner  sent 
circling  along  the  decks,  it  would  have  been  scarcely  endurable.  It 
was  as  bad  as  the  atmosphere  of  a  closed  glass-house  on  a  summer 
afternoon. 

I  had  often  heard  talk  of  mirages  at  sea,  and  had  indeed  been  ship- 
mate with  an  old  seaman  who  had  witnessed  much  such  another  sight 
as  we  had  beheld ;  but  although  I  remember  the  account  he  gave  me 
of  a  full-rigged  ship  having  been  visible  for  nearly  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  upon  the  sky  at  a  great  height  above  the  water,  yet  the  only 
thing  of  ilie  kind  that  I  had  ever  encountered  was  that  of  the  south- 
east coast  of  the  Mauritius.  This  coast  was  hove  up  by  refraction,  and 
rendered  distinct  to  us  when  we  were  leagues  from  the  point  whence,, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  should  have  been  apparent ;  and  I 
recollect  the  consternation  of  the  captain  at  the  apparition,  his  conclu- 
sion being  that  he  was  seriously  out  in  his  calculations.  Such  a  picture 
as  that  which  had  just  melted  away  made  a  great  impression  on  me^ 
and  indeed  we  were  all  equally  afifected,  and  could  think  and  talk  of 
nothing  else.  Sir  Mordaunt,  I  am  persuaded,  found  something  super- 
natural in  it — that  is,  in  the  circumstance  of  a  vessel  having  her 
miserable  condition  denoted  by  a  heaven-created  signal,  visible  for  I 
know  not  how  great  a  distance. 

^  I  dare  say  it  was  a  mirage  of  that  kind  that  first  suggested  the- 
story  of  the  Phantom  Ship,'  said  Miss  Tuke. 

^  Very  likely ;  and  certainly  so  far  as  the  object  we  saw  was  con- 
cerned, it  was  a  Phantom  Ship,'  I  replied. 

^And  the  two  suns!'  exclaimed  Lady  Brookes.      ^Beally,  one 
would  suppose  we  had  sailed  into  an  enchanted  land.' 

^  Assuredly  they  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  see  the  works  of 
the  Lord  and  his  wonders  I '  said  Sir  Mordaunt  very  solemnly.  *  Even 
now  I  behold  something  like  a  phenomenon,  only  this  time  it  lies  in  a 
contrast.  Mark  the  horrid  green  of  the  sea,  and  the  chilling  appearance 
of  it  under  yonder  smoky  blue.  One  would  suppose  that  such  a  sky  as 
that  is  only  to  be  seen  over  a  town  full  of  factories.  And  how  the 
Lady  Maud  "  labours  I  I  never  saw  the  sea  burst  away  from  her  so 
llenly  before,  and  yet  we  can  barely  be  moving  two  miles  an  hour !  * 
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^  It  just  occurs  to  me,'  said  I,  ^  that  the  barque  may  be  visible 
from  your  top-gallant  yard  there*  It  should  be  worth  while  trying 
to  make  her  out  before  the  atmosphere  thickens,  which  will  happen 
presently.' 

Saying  this,  I  called  to  the  steward  through  the  skylight,  and 
asked  him  to  hand  me  up  the  telescope-case,  into  which  I  put  the 
glass  and  slung  it  over  my  shoulders. 

*  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Walton  ? '  asked  Sir  Mordaunt. 
'  Going  aloft  to  look  for  the  wreck,'  I  answered. 

*  What  1  to  the  top  of  the  mast  ? '  ejaculated  Lady  Brookes. 

*  To  the  very  tip-top,'  I  answered,  laughing  heartily,  and  away  I 
went.  I  had  forgotten,  however,  that  only  the  lower  rigging  was 
rattled  down,  and  that  half  the  climbing  would  have  to  be  accom*. 
plished  by  ^  shinning.'  But  I  would  not  back  out  of  it,  and  so  I 
sprang  into  the  shrouds  and  trotted  aloft,  blackening  my  hands  very 
tidily  with  the  tar  that  lay  like  soft  black  glue  upon  the  hemp,  and 
was  presently  perched  upon  the  top-gallant  yard,  watched  by  some 
men  on  the  forecastle,  and  by  old  Purchase  from  the  main-deck,  who 
scowled  at  me  under  the  great  red  hand  with  which  he  protected  his 
eyes,  as  though  he  wondered  what  my  game  was  now,  and  if  this  were 
another  move  in  the  direction  of  taking  the  command  away  from 
him. 

At  this  elevation  I  was  a  great  height  above  the  sea,  as  the 
*  Lady  Maud '  was  very  loftily  sparred  for  a  vessel  of  her  tonnage ; 
and  steadying  the  glass  against  the  side  of  the  mast,  I  carefully  swept 
the  water  ahead  to  a  distance  of  four  points  on  either  bow,  but 
nothing  was  to  be  seen.  I  had  more  trouble  to  make  this  inspection 
however,  than  I  had  reckoned  upon,  for  the  motion  up  there  was  un- 
commonly severe,  and  although  the  square  canvas  was  furled,  yet  the 
quick  swinging  in  of  the  jibs,  and  the  jump  of  the  foresail  as  the  little 
vessel  pitched,  wrenched  and  jerked  the  masts  very  unpleasantly,  and 
with  the  heavy  swing  of  the  rolling,  obliged  me  to  keep  a  fast  hold 
with  one  hand.  But,  as  I  say,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen,  and 
stowing  the  glass  away  in  its  case  I  sung  out  my  report  to  Sir  Mor- 
daunt, who,  with  the  ladies  and  Norie,  had  come  along  to  the  foremost 
end  of  the  awning  to  watch  me.  But^  before  descending,  I  lingered 
a  few  minutes  to  observe  the  singular  appearance  of  the  sea,  whose 
unwholesome  green,  sluggishly  swelling  and  fidling,  was  infinitely  more 
impressive  to  watch  from  this  height  than  from  the  deck,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  magnitude  of  the  expanse  my  elevated  position 
enabled  me  to  survey;  whilst  below  me — the  only  object  in  sight 
upon  this  great  world  of  waters — was  the  hull  of  the  yacht,  looking 
no  more  than  a  beautiful  toy  vessel,  but  with  her  proportions  defined 
as  I  had  never  before  had  a  chance  of  seeing  them,  and  constantly 
dashing  out  a  quantity  of  foam  from  under  her  bows,  the  form  of 
which  was  exquisitely  marked  by  the  curve  of  the  rails  upon  the  chumed- 
np  snow  of  the  water  under  the  bowsprit. 

On  gaining  the  deck  my  first  business  was  to  get  rid  of  the  tar  on 
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my  hands.  This  I  effected  by  sending  the  steward  to  the  galley  for 
a  little  slush.  Soap  and  warm  water  did  the  rest.  Before  I  returned 
I  peeped  at  the  barometer,  but  noticed  nothing  beyond  a  little 
increase  in  the  concavity  of  the  mercury. 

'  It  is  very  odd,'  said  Sir  Mordaunt,  *  that  you  can  see  nothing  of 
the  wreck.' 

*She  will  be  further  off  than  we  think,'  said  I,  *  and  yet  not  much 
further  off  either ;  and  if  a  man  were  stationed  aloft  I  should  expect 
to  hear  his  hail  at  any  moment.  But  what  is  your  object  in  running 
down  to  her  ?    Do  you  suppose  there  may  be  men  aboard  ? ' 

^  Yes,'  he  answered ;  ^  that  is,  if  she's  not  an  illusion !  I  wish 
you  had  seen  her,  though,  for  we  don't  want  a  goose-chase.'  He 
added,  sinking  his  voice, '  What  think  you  of  the  weather  ?  For  my 
part  I  don't  like  the  look  of  it  at  all.' 

It  certainly  had  a  portentous  appearance,  but  I  told  him  that  the 
worst  of  it  might  prove  to  lie  in  its  aspect,  as  the  depression  of  the 
mercury  was  very  trifling.  The  afternoon  drifted  away  slowly ;  but 
though  ou  three  several  occasions  a  man  went  aloft  to  look  for  the 
wreck,  she  remained  invisible.  Lady  Brookes  turned  to  her  husband 
when,  for  the  third  time,  the  report  came  that  there  was  nothing  in 
sight,  and  said,  in  her  nervous  irritable  way,  '  Mordaunt,  if  there 
is  no  vessel,  what  could  that  reflection  have  been  ? ' 

*  There  WMst  be  a  vessel  somewhere  in  that  direction,  my  love,'  he 
answered.  *We  are  moving  very  slowly,  and,'  turning  to  me,  *I 
suppose,  Walton,  as  she  has  lost  the  upper  portion  of  her  masts,  and 
has  only  a  little  fragment  of  sail  showing,  we  are  not  likely  to  see 
her  until  she  is  pretty  close  to  us.' 

^  Ay,  and  then  again,'  said  I,  ^  the  atmosphere  is  as  thick  now  as 
it  was  transparent  before.'  And  I  turned  my  eyes  into  the  west,  that 
is,  over  the  starboard  bow  of  the  schooner,  where  I  noticed  a  gather- 
ing darkness  that  could  not  be  called  clouds,  for  there  were  no  vaporous 
outlines  to  be  seen,  but  rather  a  shading  of  the  sky  that  was  dark  on 
the  water-line,  and  that  lightened  softly  and  gradually  until  it 
merged  into  the  dusty  blue  that  prevailed  overhead  and  down  to  the 
sea  over  our  stern  and  quarters. 

About  half  an  hour  before  we  went  to  dinner  the  light  air  com- 
pletely died  out.  This  made  the  swell  of  the  sea  all  the  more 
unpleasant,  and  the  '  Lady  Maud '  wallowed  in  it  heavily ;  but  she 
raised  no  foam  now,  though  sometimes  she  would  dip  her  gunwales  so 
deep  that  the  water  burst  through  the  scupper-holes  in  flying  jets  of 
spray,  as  though  a  force-pump  were  at  work  behind  them. 

Tripshore  was  now  on  deck,  and  when  the  wind  failed  us  he  gave 
orders  to  strip  the  yacht  of  all  but  her  foresail  and  fore-staysail,  <y 
standing  jib.  Sir  Mordaunt  and  the  ladies  were  below  when  this  was 
done.  I  went  to  the  mate,  who  was  always  very  civil  to  me  and  well 
disposed,  and  spoke  to  him  about  the  mirage.  He  had  heard  about 
it  &om  the  men,  and  his  opinion  was  that  if  the  air  was  clear  the  wreck 
would  now  be  in  sight.   I  askedhim  if  he  thought  we  were  going  to  bave 
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dirty  weather.  He  looked  around  him,  and  answered  that  the  sky 
was  puzzling,  and  he  couldn't  understand  the  colour  of  the  water. 
Sighting  that  sun-dog,  he  said,  wasn't  over  hopeful,  yet  there  was  no 
uneasiness  in  the  glass,  which  was  strange  if  that  sky  meant  anything. 
He  added,  ^  It's  more  like  thunder  than  wind,  I  reckon ;  yet  I  don't 
know  but  what  we  may  get  a  stiff  breeze  from  the  westwards  betwixt 
this  and  midnight.' 

<  You're  ready  for  it  when  it  comes,'  said  I,  glancing  at  the  naked 
mainmast. 

^  No  use  letting  the  vessel  knock  her  canvas  to  bits  when  it  can't 
sarve  her,  sir.  Besides,  there's  no  good  in  keeping  such  tall  spars  as 
them  buckling  and  jumping.     They'd  be  none  the  worse  for  housing.' 

I  stood  a  few  moments  looking  at  one  of  the  big  mastiffs,  that 
had  jumped  on  to  the  taffrail,  and  was  barking  now  and  again  in  a 
deep  angry  note  at  the  water,  as  it  swelled  up  almost  flush  with  the 
rail  when  the  vessel  sank  her  stem.  There  was  something  very  fine 
and  picturesque  in  the  brute's  posture  as  he  balanced  himself  to  the 
lifting  and  falling,  whilst,  with  cocked  ears  and  gleaming  eyes,  and 
shining  fangs  just  distinguishable  under  the  black  leathern-like  flesh 
of  his  jaws,  he  snapped  with  a  deep-throated  note.  I  called  to  him, 
being  afraid  that  he  would  slide  overboard  during  one  of  the  heavier 
dips,  upon  which  the  fine  animal  sprang  on  to  the  deck;  and,  greeting 
me  as  he  rushed  past  with  a  friendly  dig  of  his  cold  moist  nose 
against  my  hand,  tumbled  over  his  companion,  and  the  two  fell  to 
skylarking  about  the  decks* 

Norie  wanted  to  be  scientific  at  dinner,  and  explain  the  cause  of 
mirages  and  twin  suns.  I  suspected  that  he  had  peeped  into  some 
book  upon  those  subjects  whilst  dressing,  for  he  talked  like  a  man 
whose  ideas  were  new.  But  for  Miss  Tuke,  I  believe  we  should  have 
listened  to  him  ;  but  as  fast  as  he  began,  she  drew  him  away  artfully, 
and  having  interrupted  him  spoke  to  her  aunt,  or  asked  me  or  Sir 
Mordaunt  a  question.  So  he  gave  up  after  a  bit,  but  he  took  her 
gracelessness  with  something  more  than  amiability,  and  fixed  such  an 
admiring  gaze  upon  her  that  I  noticed  Sir  Mordaunt  and  his  wife 
exchange  glances  over  it. 

It  gradually  grew  dark  as  we  sat  talking  and  eating.  They  had 
furled  the  awning,  which  enabled  us  to  see  through  the  skylight,  and 
I  remarked  the  lurid  tinge  in  the  atmosphere,  but  without  comment- 
ing upon  it,  as  I  guessed  by  Sir  Mordaunt's  reserve  that  he  wished 
me  to  hold  back  all  forebodings  in  his  wife's  presence.  He  and  I, 
however,  were  I  think  alone  in  observing  the  increasing  shadow. 
The  others  put  it  down  to  the  evening ;  but  it  was  not  time  for  the 
sun  to  go  to  bed  yet,  and  the  darkness  that  almost  immediately 
follows  the  descent  of  the  luminary  in  the  tropics  was  of  a  very 
different  complexion  from  the  brooding,  oppressive,  reddish  haze  that 
had  apparently  covered  the  whole  sky,  and  that  was  casting  down  a 
hot,  faint,  obscure  light  of  its  own. 

^  How  fearfully  the  vessel  is  rolling  I '  exclaimed  Lady  Brookes. 
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'  The  motion  and  the  heat  make  me  feel  giddy.'    She  put  her  hand 
to  her  forehead,  and  Miss  Tuke  passed  a  smelling-bottle  to  her. 
'  Let  me  advise  you  to  lie  down,'  said  Norie. 

<  My  cabin  is  so  hot,'  she  answered,  peevishly. 

<  No  hotter  than  it  is  here,  nor  even  on  deck ;  and  you  will  not 
feel  the  motion  in  your  bed,  Agnes,'  said  her  husband. 

She  hesitated,  and  looked  up  at  the  skylight,  and  then  seemed  to 
acquiesce.  I  jumped  up  to  offer  my  arm,  for  my  self-balancing  pro- 
perties were  better  than  her  husband's ;  but  I  was  scarcely  on  my 
feet  when  a  glare  of  lightning  flashed  upon  the  skylight,  and  illu- 
minated us  idl  as  though  a  rocket  had  been  sent  up,  and  at  the  same 
moment  an  unusually  heavy  swell  striking  the  vessel,  rolled  her  so 
sharply  over,  that  a  number  of  plates,  glasses,  spoons,  and  such  things 
toppled  off  the  table,  and  fell  with  a  great  crash  upon  the  deck. 
Lady  Brookes  squealed  out,  and  for  some  minutes  all  was  confusion, 
for  the  vessel,  having  rolled  one  way,  must  come  back  again,  and 
bury  the  other  side  of  her,  whereupon  more  things  fetched  away  from 
the  table,  and  the  din  of  breaking  china  and  glass,  and  the  jingUsg 
and  clattering  of  the  fragments  on  the  deck,  were  bewildering 
enough. 

'  There  is  not  the  least  occasion  to  be  alarmed,  Agnes,'  exclaimed 
Sir  Mordaunt,  holding  by  the  table,  having  been  absolutely  unaUe 
to  rise  from  his  chair  during  that  wild  and  unexpected  roll  of  the 
vessel.  ^Walton,  you  know  that  in  these  tropical  climates  lightning 
is  as  common  as  sunshine,  and  not  a  jot  more  harmfuL' 

*  Perfectly  true,'  I  shouted.  *  In  the  Malacca  Straits  I  have  been 
able  to  read  a  book  right  through  my  watch  on  deck  by  the  incessant 
play  of  the  lightning.' 

Here  Miss  Tuke  went  to  her  aunt,  and  b^;an  to  coax  her  to  lie 
down.  Sir  Mordaunt  added  his  voice,  and  Norie  backed  him,  and  at 
last  she  yielded  and  disappeared  with  her  husband  and  niece,  whilst 
Norie  withdrew  to  his  own  cabin,  and  the  steward  grovelled  about  on 
the  floor  picking  up  the  broken  china  and  glass.  I  finished  my 
wine  preparatory  to  going  on  deck.  Presently  Sir  Mordaunt  returned, 
looking  very  much  annoyed. 

*  Now,  Walton,  what  think  you  is  the  next  joke  ? '  said  he.  *  Her 
ladyship's  maid  has  tumbled  into  her  own  bed,  and  lies  with  the 
sheet  over  her  head,  quivering  like  a  jelly  in  an  earthquake.  She's 
afraid  of  the  lightning,  and  you  may  hear  her  declaring  in  a  stifled 
cry  that  she  wouldn't  show  her  nose  to  save  her  life.' 

^  Lady  Brookes  can  do  without  her,  I  dare  say,'  I  answered, 
laughing,  <But  in  a  time  of  real  danger  all  these  quiverings  and 
hidings  wouldn't  sweeten  misfortune.  Sir  Mordaunt,  eh  ? ' 

^  Don't  for  Heaven's  sake  talk  of  danger,  real  or  imaginary  I '  be 
said,  sending  a  glance  through  the  skylight.  ^  Steward,  when  you 
have  collected  that  mess,  light  the  lamps,  will  you  ?  And  get  my 
waterproof  coat  ready  to  hand  to  me  when  I  call  for  it.' 

We  lighted  our  cigars  and  went  on  deck.    There  should  have 
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been  at  least  another  hour  of  daylight  left ;  but  it  was  already  as 
dark  as  evening,  though  I  did  not  take  particular  notice  of  this  until 
I  reached  the  deck,  as  my  eyes  had  got  used  insensibly  to  the  gradual 
enfolding  of  the  gloom  whilst  we  sat  at  dinner.  Looking  up,  I  saw 
that  the  sky  overhead  and  in  the  west  was  covered  by  a  curtain  of 
dense  vapoiu",  which,  owing  I  suppose  to  the  light  of  the  westering 
sun,  was  of  a  deep,  forbidding,  bronze-like  hue  over  our  masts, 
though  it  brightened  into  an  ugly  and  sallow  orange  towards  the  east, 
where  the  vapour  was  not  so  dense ;  but  in  the  west  the  sky  was  like 
a  pall  of  motionless  smoke,  thick,  bluish,  most  portentous  and  sinister. 
The  sun  was  behind  it,  and  totally  hidden.  Under  this  frightful 
heaven — for  frightful  it  truly  was — lay  the  sickly-heaving  sea,  almost 
black  in  the  western  shadow,  but  drawing  out  into  its  ghastly  sallow 
green  as  it  stretched  away  under  the  lighter  sky  of  the  east. 

^  It  is  long  since  I  saw  such  a  sight  as  this,'  said  I  to  Sir  Mor- 
daunt.     *  It  will  be  black  as  ink  presently.' 

Another  sharp  flash  of  lightning  shot  out  of  the  smoky  thickness 
in  the  west,  and  I  marked  the  spark  whirl  zigzag  across  that  part  of 
the  sky — a  perfect  fork  of  wire-like  flame — and  vanish  in  the  sea. 
We  listened,  but  no  thunder  followed. 

*  I  don't  like  that  silence,'  exclaimed  Sir  Mordaunt,  uneasily.  *  If 
that  flash  was  so  far  off  that  the  thunder  it  made  is  inaudible,  what 
will  the  lightning  be  when  it's  overhead  ?  ' 

^  I'd  as  soon  be  in  a  vessel  as  anywhere  else  in  a  thunder-storm,' 
said  I.  *  How  rarely  you  hear  of  a  ship  being  struck.  The  masts 
and  spars  offer  so  many  points,  that  the  lightning  is  scattered  by 
them.' 

Purchase  and  Tripshore  were  both  on  deck,  and  most  of  the  men, 
this  being  the  second  dog-watch,  though  it  was  probably  the  heat  and 
the  appearance  of  the  weather  that  held  them  in  a  crowd  forward, 
puffing  at  sooty  tobacco-pipes,  and  constantly  looking  up  and  around. 
The  gloom  increased  every  moment  as  the  sun  sank  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  darkness  in  the  west  on  its  way  behind  the  sea,  and  very 
soon  the  lurid  orange  tint  went  out  of  the  sky.  The  water-line,  nay, 
the  deep  itself,  grew  indistinguishable,  the  outline  of  the  little  vessel 
faded,  and  there  was  nothing  to  relieve  the  eye  but  the  binnacle  lamp 
that  filled  the  air  with  a  soft  haze,  and  the  illuminated  skylights, 
and  the  bull's-eyes  in  the  decks  over  the  berths,  which  twinkled  like 
glow-worms  from  the  lamplight  under  them. 

The  yacht  laboured  heavily  upon  the  swell,  and  the  small  canvas 
that  was  exposed  on  her  flapped  heavily.  The  creaking  and  groaning 
was  startling,  for  the  silence  upon  the  sea  was  profound,  and  there 
was  no  other  sound  but  what  came  from  the  vessel,  whose  plunging 
and  wallowing  filled  the  air  with  the  loud  gurgling  and  sobbing  of 
water,  most  unpleasant  noises  to  hear  in  that  darkness.  There  was 
no  inore  lightning ;  but  the  heat  I  it  made  me  feel  as  if  I  were 
stricken  with  a  raging  fever.  I  went  to  look  at  the  compass,  to  see 
where  the  yacht's  head  had  swung  to,  and  perceiving  a  figure  stand- 
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ing  a  little  distance  behind  the  fellow  at  the  wheel,  I  took  it  to  be 
Tripshore. 

'  What  do  you  think  this  is  going  to  be  ?  Not  a  tempest,  I 
hope,'  said  I. 

*  If  a  tempest's  thunder  an'  lightning,  then  it's  a  tempest  that's 
coming,'  answered  a  deep  wheezy  voice,  that  gave  me  to  know  I  had 
addressed  old  Purchase. 

I  could  see  nothing  of  him  but  his  outline ;  but  no  sooner  did  he 
open  his  mouth  than  the  same  spirituous  smell  I  had  before  detected 
in  him  filled  the  air. 

*  A  tempest  generally  comprises  wind,'  said  I,  willing  to  test  his 
condition  by  a  little  discourse.  ^  But  so  old  and  experienced  a  sailor 
as  you  should  be  able  to  predict  the  weather  as  faithfully  as  a 
barometer.' 

*  It  'ud  be  a  poor  job  if  I  couldn't  tell  the  weather  better  than  a 
b'rometer,'  he  answered,  shuffling  his  feet  about,  and  talking  with  a 
certain  thickness  of  voice,  which  the  fumes  he  distributed  around 
him  found  a  complete  reason  for.  *  What  I  says  is,  b'rometers  he 
damned.  I  never  was  shipmates  with  one  afore  I  took  charge  here, 
and  if  any  man  can  say  he's  seen  me  looking  at  it  for  the  purpose  0' 
guessin'  the  weather,  I'll  give  him  leave  to  make  me  swaller  the  mer- 
cury in  it.     Isn't  that  right,  Tom  Hunter  ? ' 

This  was  addressed  to  the  man  at  the  wheel,  who,  seeing  the 
indecorousness  of  the  skipper's  language  in  my  presence,  and  guessing 
his  condition,  and  being  evidently  surprised  by  this  sudden  appeal, 
answered  with  a  short  uneasy  laugh.  That  laugh,  however,  appeeired 
to  serve  as  a  hint  to  the  old  man  ;  for,  without  ceremony,  he  shuffled 
away  to  the  other  side  of  the  deck,  or,  at  least,  to  some  place  where 
he  was  clean  out  of  sight.    I  went  forwards  a  few  steps. 

*  Is  that  you,  Mr.  Tripshore  ? ' 

*  Yes,  sir.' 

*  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Purchase  is  the  worse  for  drink  again  ?' 
He  made  no  answer. 

*  It's  an  abominable  state  of  things,'  said  I,  *  that  in  the  eye  of 
such  a  night  as  this  the  skipper  of  a  vessel  full  of  human  beings,  who 
look  to  his  skill  and  judgment  for  guidance  and  safety,  cannot  keep 
himself  sober.  I  shall  certainly  speak  to  Sir  Mordaunt  about  him, 
though  not  now,  as  I  want  this  storm  to  pass  away  first.  I  noticed 
that  you  have  the  whole  foresail  set.  If  there  shoidd  be  a  cyclone  in 
that  blackness — and  you  should  be  prepared  for  the  worst — ^you  will 
be  showing  a  whole  ocean  of  cloths  too  much  for  the  first  outfly. 
Why  not  close-reef  it  whilst  there  is  no  wind  ?  ' 

*  I  named  that  to  Mr.  Purchase,  sir,'  answered  Tripshore,  '  but  he 
said  no.' 

*  He's  too  drunk  to  know  what  he  says,'  I  exclaimed,  warmly. 
*  Go  and  reason  with  him.  If  he  refuses,  give  the  order  yourself. 
I'll  take  care  you  are  supported.'  Here  Sir  Mordaunt,  who  was  stand* 
iag  somewhere  forward  of  the  starboard  main  rigging,  called  to 
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'  What's  the  matter,  Walton  ?  I  hear  your  voice  buzzing  like  a 
bumble-bee's.     Anything  wrong  ?  ' 

'  I  was  merely  exchanging  a  few  words  with  Mr.  Tripshore,*  I 
replied. 

'  I've  been  watching  a  strange  object  in  the  water.  Look  now  I 
do  you  see  it  ? '  As  he  said  this  the  side  of  the  deck  we  occupied 
swimg  into  a  hollow,  and  the  water  stood  up  close ;  and  about  a 
fathom  away  I  saw  the  outline  of  a  large  fish  revealed  by  a  glancing 
of  phosphorus  that  dimly  shone  around  it,  so  as  to  make  it  seem  like 
a  luminous  shape  as  it  stealthily  sailed,  apparently  within  six  inches 
of  the  surface,  towards  the  bows  of  the  yacht.  'Is  it  a  shark, 
Walton  ? ' 

'  Yes,  that  should  be  a  shark,'  I  replied. 

We  watched  it  until  the  light  it  made  was  no  longer  visible. 

'  It's  a  great  pity  that  those  brutes  cannot  be  put  to  a  use,  like 
the  whale  or  the  seaJ.  There'd  be  some  chance  of  their  becoming 
extinct  then  in  a  few  generations,'  said  Sir  Mordaunt,  lighting 
another  cigar ;  and  raising  his  eyes,  he  rapped  out, '  I  say,  Walton, 
just  look  overhead  I  It  is  the  very  quintessence  of  night  kept  from 
falling  by  our  mastheads.  What  fearful,  unspeakable,  unsearchable 
blackness  1    What's  become  of  the  lightning,  think  you  ?  ' 

'  We  shall  have  it  presently,*  I  answered,  wondering  if  Tripshore 
was  doing  as  I  had  requested. 

Sir  Mordaunt  approached  the  skylight,  and  called  to  the  steward 
in  a  soft  voice  to  hand  him  up  his  waterproofs.  I  requested  the  man 
to  get  mine  too ;  and  while  I  stood  waiting,  old  Purchase  went  for- 
ward, shufiSing  along  the  deck  like  a  fisherman,  and  I  heard  his 
thick  grufiF  notes  ordering  the  watch  to  lower  the  foresail  and  close- 
reef  it.  This  eased  my  mind.  As  I  bent  down  to  take  my  oilskin 
from  the  steward,  Norie  came  out  of  his  berth. 

'  How's  the  weather,  Walton  ? '  he  called,  looking  up. 

'  Black,'  I  answered. 

'  Is  it  going  to  rain  ?  '  said  he. 

'  I  reckon  it  is,'  said  I. 

'  Then  here  goes  for  volume  the  second,'  said  he,  and  he  very 
wisely  bundled  back  to  his  cabin. 

If  the  storm  was  not  right  overhead,  it  was  assuredly  not  very 
far  ofi*.  I  never  remember  a  more  uncomfortable  time.  The  breath- 
less silence,  the  voluminous  heaving  of  the  black  water,  the  impene- 
trable blackness,  were  sufficiently  subduing ;  but  the  worst  sensation 
was  the  feeling  of  expectation  excited  by  the  ponderous,  brooding 
shadow — the  wonder  what  was  going  to  happen — whether  it  would 
open  and  let  down  an  ocean  of  flame,  or  whether  there  was  a  gale 
behind  it,  or  whether  it  would  pass  away  as  breathlessly  as  it  had 
come  up. 

But  our  doubts  were  soon  resolved.  We  had  scarcely  shipped  our 
waterproof  coats  when  some  rain  felL  Each  drop  was  as  big  as  an 
egg,  and  though  the  fall  did  not  last  longer  than  a  man  could  count 
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twenty,  yet  so  great  was  the  weight  of  the  drops  that  the  deck 
boomed  to  the  fall.  Then  came  a  pause,  with  nothing  breaking  the 
silence  but  the  gushing  sounds  of  water  sluicing  out  of  the  scupper- 
holes  into  the  sea.  I  was  in  the  act  of  addressing  Sir  Mordaunt 
when  a  flash  of  lightning  of  the  very  coloiu:  of  sunlight  struck 
through  the  blackness ;  nay,  had  the  sun  himself  looked  out  in  his 
full  glory,  he  could  not  have  spread  a  more  piercing,  wide-spread 
splendour.  It  was  like  looking  at  the  yacht  and  the  sea  in  the  light 
of  full  noontide.  How  the  eye  could  master  so  many  objects  in  that 
breathless  gush  of  yellow  flame  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  could  not  have 
seen  more  had  five  minutes  been  allowed  me.  The  masts,  the  line 
of  bulwarks,  the  group  of  men  standing  motionless  near  the  foremast 
in  a  crouching  posture,  some  of  them  with  their  hands  to  their  eyes, 
the  whole  sea  black  as  ink,  leaning  its  shai*p  ebon  circle  against  the 
sulphur-coloured  radiant  heaven — all  these  things  I  saw  in  that  one 
second,  and  then  the  darkness  was  insufferable,  thick  as  dense  folds  of 
midnight  vapour,  not  a  stir  nor  moan  of  air  in  it,  of  an  opacity  that 
made  me  pant,  as  though  the  black  envelopment  suffocated  me.  The 
flash  fell  from  right  overhead,  and  it  seemed  that  the  crash  must  follow 
before  the  blaze  went  out.  This  expectation  made  the  two  or  three 
seconds  of  silence  that  followed  appear  as  long  as  a  minute  ;  but  then 
came  the  most  ear-splitting  roar  that  had  ever  deafened  me.  A  crash 
indeed  1  Not  a  succession  of  peals,  but  one  stupendous,  unechoing 
explosion,  that,  smiting  the  oily  surface  of  the  water,  boomed  away 
in  a  dreadful  roar,  sinking  and  sinking  its  cadence  until  it  became  a 
soft  melodious  echo  in  the  distance.  But  scarce  had  it  faded,  when 
another  simbright  flash  filled  the  sky.  This  liberated  the  rain,  and  it 
came  down  in  a  sheet,  and  the  deck  was  so  covered  with  immense 
hailstones  that  it  was  like  treading  on  shingle.  And  now,  as  if  two 
squadrons  of  aerial  line-of-battle  ships  were  engaging  one  another 
immediately  over  us,  the  air  was  filled  with  whizzing  darts  and  lances 
of  flames,  dazzling  crimson  and  yellow  sparks,  wild  zigzag  streams  of 
fire,  very  showers  of  it,  which  filled  the  water  with  their  tumultuous 
reflection,  until  it  seemed  that  a  thunder-storm  was  raging  under  as 
well  as  over  us.  And  the  thunder  was  as  ceaseless.  I  could  not 
have  counted  two  between  the  explosions.  The  fierce,  frenzied 
rattling,  the  ponderous  booming,  the  sudden  sharp  explosion,  mingled 
together  and  combined  to  produce  one  dreadful  uproar.  But  all  this 
while  there  was  not  a  breath  of  air.  The  rain  fell  down  in  perfectly 
perpendicular  streams,  as  could  be  seen  by  the  lightning,  that  kept 
the  heavy  sheet  of  water  sparkling  like  the  surface  of  a  tall  cascade  in 
the  sunshine. 

In  the  very  thick  of  the  hullabaloo  I  heard  a  woman's  voice 
shrieking. 

'  Hark ! '  I  shouted  to  Sir  Mordaunt,  as  we  stood  together  close 
against  the  starboard  quarter-boat;  and  we  ran,  splashing  and 
floundering,  over  to  the  companion.  The  yelling  and  squealing 
i)elow  might  well  have  made  anyone  believe  that  murder  was  doing 
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down  there ;  and  the  incessant  crashing  of  the  thunder^  and  the  fierce 
lightning,  that  kept  the  whole  sky  flaming,  gave  these  female  shrieks 
a  character  very  fit  indeed  to  thicken  the  senses  and  make  goose-flesh 
of  one's  skin. 

Sir  Mordaunt  bundled  below  at  a  rate  that  was  like  to  break  his 
nose  for  him,  while  the  water  poured  out  out  of  the  brim  of  his  hat 
and  streamed  away  from  his  oilskins  as  though  he  had  just  been  fished 
up  out  of  the  sea  alongside.  I  followed  him,  in  a  wild  state  of  mind, 
fearing  that  someone  in  the  cabin  had  been  struck  by  the  lightning. 
But  I  soon  saw  what  was  the  matter.  Miss  Tuke  and  Norie  were 
kneeling  upon  Lady  Brookes,  who  lay  flat  on  her  back  on  the  floor, 
kicking  up  her  heels,  flourishing  her  hands,  and  screaming  and 
laughing  at  the  top  of  her  voice.  She  was  in  hysterics ;  but  if 
Norie  hadn't  bawled  this  out  to  us,  I  should  have  believed  her  clean 
out  of  her  mind,  raving  mad  in  fact.  It  was  certainly  a  most  painful 
scene.  Her  ladyship,  as  I  have  said,  was  a  fine,  wdl-made  woman, 
and  the  fit  made  her  as  strong  as  a  man.  The  united  strength  of 
Norie  and  Miss  Tuke  could  hardly  prevent  her  from  rising ;  and 
before  Sir  Mordaunt  and  I  could  get  near  enough  to  lend  a  hand,  she 
fetched  Norie  such  a  cuS*  over  the  head,  that  if  he  had  not  been 
holding  on  to  her  it  must  have  sent  his  heels  into  the  air.  All 
the  while,  too,  she  kept  shrieking  and  sobbing  and  talking  nonsense, 
whilst  the  frame  of  the  yacht  trembled  to  the  thunder-shocks,  and 
the  cabin  was  filled  with  a  succession  of  blinding  flashes,  sometimes 
yellow,  sometimes  blue,  which  came  so  swiftly  one  after  another  that 
it  was  like  blinking  the  eyes  against  a  strong  and  lasting  blaze.  I 
heard  Norie  tell  Sir  Mordaunt  that  he  was  obliged  to  hold  her  lady- 
ship down  to  prevent  her  rushing  on  deck,  and  that  he  had  been 
calling  for  assistance  to  get  her  to  her  cabin,  as  she  was  too  much  for 
him  with  only  Miss  Tuke  to  help.  Sir  Mordaunt  immediately 
pulled  ofif  his  dripping  oilskins ;  and,  dropping  on  his  knees,  seized 
his  wife's  hand  and  entreated  her  to  be  calm,  himself  so  agitated 
that  his  broken  words  were  scarcely  intelligible.  Presently  she  grew 
quieter,  and  then  Norie  made  her  Swallow  some  brandy ;  and,  with 
the  doctor  supporting  her  on  one  side  and  her  husbmd  on  the 
other,  she  went  staggering  and  sighing  to  her  cabin,  keeping  her 
eyes  tightly  closed,  that  she  might  not  see  the  lightning. 

'What  a  fearful  storm,  Mr.  Walton  I'  exclaimed  Miss  Tuke, 
holding  her  hand  over  her  eyes  too,  for  some  of  the  flashes  as  they 
darted  through  the  skylight  were  blindingly  brilliant.  '  How  long 
do  you  think  it  will  last  ? ' 

'  It  will  be  passing  very  soon.  It's  just  a  tropical  outbreak.  Had 
you  lived  in  the  West  Indies,  you  would  be  laughing  at  all  this 
whizzing  and  booming,'  said  I,  but  not  very  honestly ;  for  I  took  it 
to  be  as  dangerous  a  storm  as  could  have  burst  upon  us,  and  there  ia 
no  West  Indian  living  who  would  not  have  been  awed  and  alarmed 
by  it. 

'  I  never  saw  such  lightning  before,'  said  she,  *  nor  heard  such 
No.  629  (ko.  csux.  k.  8.)  ^  ^ 
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terrific  thunder.  There  \  see  that  1 '  she  cried,  raising  her  voice  to 
a  shriek,  as  one  of  the  sharpest  flashes  which  had  yet  fdlen  seemed 
to  set  the  whole  cabin  on  fire,  and  was  instantaneously  followed  by  an 
explosion  that  sounded  as  though  a  magazine  full  of  powder  had 
blown  up.  There  was  no  use  trying  to  put  heart  into  her  in  the 
face  of  such  an  uproar  as  that.  I  advised  her  to  join  Lady  Brookes,  and 
bustle  about,  and  take  as  little  notice  as  possible  of  the  lightning ; 
and  then  went  on  deck  again,  first  peeping  at  the  glass,  and  obser* 
ving  no  'Change  in  it. 

The  truth  is,  I  could  not  persuade  myself,  from  the  indication 
of  the  mercury,  that  a  tempest  of  wind — short-lived,  indeed — would 
not  follow  this  thunder-storm ;  and  this  being  my  expectation,  the 
knowledge  that  Purchase  was  in  no  fit  state  to  command  the  schooner, 
should  a  sudden  extremity  confront  us,  determined  me  to  keep  a 
look-out  for  myself,  for  it  was  evident  that  Tripshore  would  not  act 
independently  in  Purchase's  watch ;  and,  moreover,  it  would  be 
Purchase's  watch  on  deck  until  midnight. 

The  storm  played  furiously,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  upwards  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  I  returned  on  deck,  during  all  which 
time  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  flashed  up  the  sea  into  a  surface  of 
phosphorescent  foam  by  its  weight ;  but  not  a  breath  of  air  slanted 
those  lines  of  water,  which  sparkled  in  the  lightning  in  greens  and 
blues  and  yellows,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  scene  one  of  awful  beauty, 
truly  indeed  as  though  heaven  were  raining  fire — an  illusion  that  was 
perfected  by  the  flames  in  the  sea,  which  might  have  made  you 
suppose  the  ocean  itself  was  burning. 

Both  Tripshore  and  Purchase  remained  on  deck,  and  the  men 
forward  crouched,  with  scarcely  a  move  among  them,  under  the  bul- 
warks. I  constantly  looked  aloft,  to  observe  if  the  lightning  had 
damaged  us  there,  but  nothing  was  touched.  I  could  not  be  mis- 
taken in  that.  Some  of  the  flashes  were  so  vivid,  that  I  could  follow 
the  masts  to  the  trucks,  and  see  the  little  vane  at  the  head  of  the 
mainmast ;  and  yet  it  was  certain  that  the  electric  fluid  had  run  over 
the  yards  and  spars  as  water  might,  for  at  times  I  had  perceived 
sparks  of  intense  brilliancy  whizzing  along  the  topsail  sheets,  which 
were  chain,  and  along  the  jackstays,  and  flying  ofi*  into  the  air,  just 
iis  you  may  note  the  white  fires  flash  away  from  the  wires  of  an 
electric  battery. 

But  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  I  have  said,  it  became  evident 
that  the  worst  of  the  storm  had  passed,  and  that  the  body  of  it  was 
veering  to  the  eastward ;  and  presently  looking  into  the  west,  I  spied 
^hat  might  very  well  have  passed  for  a  ship's  light,  a  small  yellow 
-star,  and  then  another,  and  yet  another,  until,  and  while  the  storm 
was  solemnly  moaning  in  one  direction  and  the  heavens  all  that  way 
were  tremulous  with  the  glare  of  lightning,  the  sky  in  the  oppodte 
direction  was  quite  clear  and  the  stars  shining.  But  the  storm  had  left 
the  calm  as  dead  as  it  had  found  it,  more  breathless  in  one  sense,  if  I 
may  so  say,  by  the  weight  and  fury  of  the  rain  having  flattened  the 
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swell  and  diminished  the  rolling  of  the  vessel,  that  before  had  wafted 
draughts  of  air  along  the  deck. 

I  took  off  my  oilskin,  and  hung  it  over  a  belaying-pin  to  let  it 
drain ;'  and  whilst  I  was  doing  that  Sir  Mordaunt  came  on  deck, 
followed  by  Norie.  He  approached  me  close,  to  make  sure  (£  me, 
for  it  was  still  very  dark,  and  exclaimed — 

'  Oh,  Walton,  thank  God  the  storm  is  over  I  I  really  believed  at 
times  that  the  yacht  would  have  been  split  in  two  and  sunk  like  a 
bullet.     Did  you  ever  see  more  frightful  lightning  ? ' 

<  Never ;  and  we  want  no  more.    How  is  Lady  Brookes  ? ' 
^  Pretty  nearly  right  again,  but  low,  of  course.' 

^  If  only  a  little  wind  would  come,'  said  Norie,  puffing  as  though 
he  were  suffocated,  *  her  ladyship  would  be  herself*  What  she  wants 
— what  we  aU  want — is  air.  An  atmosphere  choke-full  of  electricity, 
not  to  speak  of  flashings  of  fire  and  crashings  of  thunder,  such  as 
might  make  a  man  believe  the  day  of  doom  had  come  at  last,  plays 
the  deuce  with  Weak  nerves.' 

^  How  wonderful  is  this  calm  after  that  hellish  uproar  I '  exdaimed 
Sir  Mordaimt,  removing  his  hat  and  looking  upwards. 

The  stillness  was  indeed  wonderful,  for  the  muttering  of  the  de- 
parting storm  was  too  fieur  off  to  vex  the  ear ;  indeed,  it  seemed  to 
define  and  heighten  the  silence,  like  distant  music  in  the  dead  of  a 
peaceful  summer  night  ashore.  The  play  of  the  lightning  flashed 
faintly  as  &r  as  the  zenith,  but  left  the  glowing  stars  in  the  west 
undinmied,  and  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the  plashing  of  large 
drops  of  moisture  draining  fix>m  the  yards  and  rigging,  and  the  soft 
tinkling  of  water  trickling  into  the  sea  from  the  scupper-holes. 

^  It  is  seldom  that  so  wild  and  heavy  a  storm  passes  so  breath- 
lessly,' said  I.  <  But  if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken,  we  shall  have 
a  breeze  of  wind  from  the  westward  presently.  Yonder  sky  is  clear- 
ing fEist.' 

^  In  that  case  it  will  be  foul  for  us  to  reach  the  wreck,'  said  Sir 
Mordaunt. 

< Certainly  it  will;  but  I  had  clean  forgotten  the  wreck,' 
answered. 

<  What  should  be  done  ? '  he  asked.  ^  I  am  sure  that  mirage  was 
meant  as  a  call  to  us,  and  I  should  feel  exceedingly  uneasy  if  we  missed 
the  vessel.' 

^  Why,'  said  I,  rather  struck  with  this  remark,  for  I  had  always 
considered  my  friend  as  of  a  literal  and  prosaic  cast  of  mind, '  if  the 
wind  should  come  westerly,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  put  the 
schooner  under  easy  canvas,  and  ratch  her  leisurely  in  the  direction 
where  we  suppose  the  wreck  to  be.  A  bright  look-out  for  the  vessel 
should  be  kept.' 

^  I'll  go  and  speak  to  Purchase,'  said  he.  ^  I  am  determined  to 
have  a  look  at  the  wreck,  if  she  is  to  be  seen  and  the  wind  will  let  us 
approach  her,'  and  he  walked  over  to  the  skipper. 

^  Sir  Mordaunt  seems  quite  bitten  by  that  mirage,'  said  Norie* 
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<  I  hope,  if  we  are  going  to  look  for  it,  it  won't  keep  us  bothering 
about  here  long.  It's  simply  roasting  work  without  a  breeze.  Both 
day  and  night  are  equally  insupportable,  especially  the  night.  When 
are  we  going  to  get  those  north-east  trades  you  once  spoke  about  ? 
Have  they  given  up  blowing,  think  you  ? ' 

^  I  used  to  know  where  they  are  supposed  to  begin,  but  I  won't 
swear  to  the  latitude  now,'  I  answered,  listening  all  the  while  with  one 
ear  to  the  humming  and  grumbling  of  the  conversation  going  on  be- 
tween Sir  Mordaunt  and  Purchase  near  the  wheel. 

Meanwhile  the  watch  below  had  quitted  the  deck  at  the  sight 
of  the  stars,  and  gone  to  their  hammocks,  and  here  and  there  a 
man  was  slapping  about  him  with  a  swab.  Just  before  Sir  Mor- 
daunt rejoined  me,  I  caught  sight  of  a  breeze  of  vmid  darkening 
the  starlit  water  in  the  west,  and  in  a  moment  or  two  Purchase 
rolled  forward,  calling  upon  the  watch  to  make  sail  in  his  deep-sea 
roar,  to  which  rum,  or  whatever  his  liquor  might  be,  had  given  a 
shrewder  huskiness.  Sir  Mordaunt  took  my  arm,  to  draw  me  away 
fix)m  Norie,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  spoken  to  Purchase  during  the 
evening.    I  answered  that  I  had. 

'  Did  you  notice  anything  peculiar  about  him  ? '  said  he. 

^  I  though  he  was  rather  drunk,'  I  answered.  ^  Is  that  what  you 
mean  ?' 

^  I  won't  say  that — I  won't  go  so  far  as  that,'  said  he,  in  a  subdued, 
anxious  voice.  ^  But  I  am  afraid  the  man  has  been  fool  enough  to 
swallow  more  than  his  head  can  carry.' 

^  And  not  the  first  time  either,'  said  I.  ^  Not  very  long  ago  I 
found  him  muddy  and  merry  in  his  watch  on  deck ;  and  when  I 
smelt  his  breath  to-night,  I  resolved  to  speak  to  you  seriously  about 
him,  though  I  should  have  waited  for  the  morning.' 

^  I  must  talk  to  him,'  he  exclaimed.  ^  I  must  call  him  into  the 
cabin  to-morrow  and  rate  him.  Mind  you,  Walton,  the  man's  not 
chrunk.  I  don't  even  say  he's  muddled.  He's  just  a  little  thick.  I 
am  sorry  you  have  noticed  this  in  him  before.  Still,  it  won't  do  to 
be  too  critical.  Here  you  have  a  fine  bluff  old  seaman,  who  has  run 
us  to  this  point  safely  and  well ;  and,  before  we  condemn  him,  let  us 
make  sure  he  is  not  one  of  those  men  whom  a  very  small  drop  of 
spirits  intoxicates ' 

*  No,  no,'  I  interrupted  ;  *  his  nose  doesn't  blush  for  nothing.  A 
red  nose  is  the  drunkard's  conscience ;  and  if  Purchase  can't  swig 
down  half  a  pint  of  raw  rum  without  winking,  I'll  forfeit  fifty 
pounds.' 

But  Sir  Mordaunt  would  not  hear  this.  He  said  (of  course  very 
kindly)  that  I  was  prejudiced — which  I  did  not  deny ;  that  it  would 
be  unfair  to  take  an  extreme  view  of  the  old  man's  indiscretion  ;  that 
if  drinking  was  an  habitual  vice  with  him,  the  matter  then  would  be 
a  very  serious  one,  but  that  he  had  only  been  detected  twice  slightly 
the  worse  for  liquor  since  we  had  left  England.  ^  Slightly,  I  say,' 
be  added, '  because  it  does  not  prevent  him  from  attending,  to  his 
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duties,  as  you  may  judge  for  yourself — pausing  to  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  the  skipper  singing  out  to  the  men.  <  I  have  not 
spoken  to  him,  so  let  us  give  him  a  chance.  It  is  a  hundred  to  one 
if  he  repeats  this  folly.' 

A  hundred  to  one  if  he  doesn't,  thought  I;  but  I  would  not 
pursue  the  subject,  mainly  because  I  did  not  want  to  figure  as  an 
intruder,  nor  to  be  thought  unreasonably  prejudiced,  and  also  because 
I  could  not  help  seeing  it  was  my  friend's  dread  of  alarming  his 
wife  that  made  him  reluctant  to  witness  anything  seriously  signifi- 
cant in  Purchase's  ^indiscretion.'  However,  I  might  now  take  it 
that  he  would  watch  his  captain  critically,  and  spare  me  the  burden 
of  a  secret  which  I  should  hardly  have  liked  to  part  with,  though  I 
should  feel  I  wronged  my  companions  by  withholding  it. 

But  already  the  breeze  had  reached  us,  and  the  water  was  rough 
with  it,  and  the  yacht  under  her  mainsail  and  standing-jib  was 
scraping  along,  looking  well  up  to  the  bearings  which  Sir  Mordaunt 
was  anxious  to  make.  And  here  I  am  bound  to  say  that  Purchase 
understood  his  master's  directions,  and  had  acted  properly  in  keeping 
the  schooner  under  easy  canvas  and  ratching  leisurely.  Sir  Mordaunt 
took  care  to  call  my  attention  to  this,  and  was  evidently  pleased 
because  I  had  nothing  to  say.  The  breeze  freshened  slowly  but 
steadily.  Every  vestige  of  the  storm  had  long  since  vanished,  and 
the  stars  were  now  dipping  to  squadrons  of  clouds  sailing  up  from 
the  west  in  swift  procession,  and  in  appearance  so  much  resembling 
the  trade  clouds,  that  had  they  been  coming  up  from  the  north  and 
east  I  should  have  believed  tlutt  we  were  leaning  before  the  first  of 
the  regular  winds.  The  breeze  gathered  weight  flEtst,  and  presently 
the  water  was  all  white  to  windward  of  the  yacht,  and  the  booming 
of  parted  seas  at  the  bow  as  regular  as  the  grinding  of  a  crank. 
After  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  calm,  the  sweeping  air  was  as  in- 
vigorating and  delicious  as  an  iced  cordial.  It  speedily  dried  the 
decks,  and  I  could  see  the  dark  patches  of  moisture  upon  the  main- 
sail growing  bit  by  bit  more  pallid,  until  the  great  sail  stood  like 
a  moonlit  cloud  up  and  down  against  the  heaven  of  the  horizon. 

{To  he  con^tniiecf.) 
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A  Pre-Raphaelite  Magazine. 

MOST  cultivated  people  of  this  generation  have  heard  of,  but  few- 
have  seen^  the  solitary  volume  of  a  little  magazine  called  ^  The 
Germ,'  which  was,  during  its  short  life,  the  organ  of  a  band  of  young 
art  workers,  who  were  destined  not  only  to  become  the  founders 
of  a  new  pictorial  school,  but  to  exert  a  diffused  yet  very  recog- 
nisable influence  over  the  entire  region  in  which  the  artistic  spirit 
can  make  itself  at  home.  These  youthful  revolutionaries— one  of 
the  most  active  of  whom  was  still  in  his  teens,  while  others  had  only 
just  left  them  behind — ^had  become  convinced  that  modem  traditions 
had  led  painters  away  from  the  only  true  principle  and  the  only 
worthy  practice  of  their  art ;  that  accepted  conventions  had  taken 
the  place  of  truths  of  nature ;  that  painting  had  therefore  become 
more  of  a  handicraft  and  less  of  an  inspiration ;  and  that  to  find 
examples  of  veracious  and  noble  workmanship  it  was  necessary  to  go 
back  to  the  men  who  were  the  immediate  predecessors  of  fiaphael, 
and  whose  work  remained  as  the  precious  memorial  of  a  time  when 
art  had  not  ceased  to  be  simple,  sincere,  and  religious.  This  return 
to  mediaeval  antiquity  suggested  a  name  for  the  reforming  band^ 
which  soon  became  known  to  the  world  at  large  as  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood,  and  to  the  initiated  as  the  P.R.B.  The  original 
brotherhood  was  a  company  of  seven,  consisting  of  five  painters — 
William  Holman  Himt,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  John  Everett 
Millais,  James  Collinson,  and  Frederic  George  Stephens;  one 
sculptor,  Thomas  Woolner ;  and  one  youth  who  had  not  then  entered 
upon  any  definite  career,  William  Michael  Rossetti.  Reformers  are 
necessarily  propagandists,  and  it  would  have  been  strange  if  the 
almost  religious  ardour  of  the  Brotherhood  had  not  sought  for  some 
medium  of  appeal  to  the  outside  unregenerate  world.  In  a  day  of 
newspapers  and  reviews  a  periodical  publication  of  some  kind  seemed 
the  most  natural  vehicle  of  utterance ;  and  at  the  suggestion  of  one 
or  more  of  the  brothers — Mr.  D.  G.  Rossetti  (whose  brilliant  career 
has  just  been  prematurely  closed)  being,  I  think,  the  prime  mover 
—it  was  resolved  to  set  on  foot  a  small  magazine,  in  which  the 
seven,  and  those  who  were  in  harmony  with  them,  should  speak 
their  message  and  give  some  indication  of  the  practical  outcome  of 
it.  The  magazine  was  to  be  the  organ  and,  in  the  main,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Brethren  alone,  among  whom  were  to  be  divided 
the  hypothetical  profits  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  never  became 
actual ;  and  while  others  were  to  be  freely  welcomed  as  contributors^ 
they  were  only  to  be  regarded  as  outsiders — artistic  proselytes  of 
the  gate.  To  one  of  these  outsiders,  however,  the  new  venture 
owed  its  original  and  best-known  title.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Brother- 
hood and  a  few  friends  held  some  time  in  the  year  1849  in  the 
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studio  of  Mr.  Dante  Bossetti  in  Newman  Street,  various  names  were 
suggested,  and  the  final  choice  was  made  from  a  short  list  sub- 
mitted by  a  yet  living  artist,  Mr.  William  Cave  Thomas,  at  that  time 
a  young  painter  whose  fine  imagination,  cultured  by  severe  German 
training,  had  won  for  him  a  prize  in  the  competitions  for  frescoes 
and  other  decorative  work  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The 
approved  title, '  The  Germ,'  testified  at  once  to  the  modesty  and  to 
the  assured  confidence  of  the  Brotherhood.  It  was  a  little  thing,  a 
seed  cast  into  the  ground,  but  cast  there  in  full  belief  that  it  would 
germinate,  becoming,  perchance,  in  after-days  a  great  tree,  in  whose 
fruit  men  might  delight  and  in  whose  shade  they  might  rest»  This 
significance  was,  however,  hidden  from  the  crowd ;  and  there  is  a 
legend  to  the  effect  that  some  careless  Gallic,  reading  the  title  on  the 
wrapper  as  he  lounged  in  a  bookseller's  shop,  did  not  even  recognise 
the  word,  but  pronounced  it  in  a  questioning  sort  of  way  as  gwrm^ 
with  a  hard  g^  which  pronunciation  was  humorously  adopted  by  two 
or  three  of  those  most  immediately  concerned — a  fact  which  must 
have  supplied  a  foundation  for  the  report  that  it  was  originally  an 
affectation  of  the  Brotherhood  instead  of  the  accidental  error  of  an 
alien.  Concerning  these  external  matters,  which  are  not  of  much 
importance — though  they  have  an  interest  of  their  own — ^it  is  only 
necessary  to  add  that^  after  the  publication  of  the  second  number,  it 
was  found  that  not  only  was  there  a  total  absence  of  anything  in  the 
shape  of  profit,  but  the  presence  of  a  loss  too  large  to  be  repeatedly 
encountered  by  the  seven  Brethren ;  and  the  expenses  of  producing 
the  third  and  fourth  numbers  were  undertaken  by  the  printer,  Mr." 
G.  F.  Tupper,  of  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  who  had  more 
than  a  merely  commercial  interest  in  the  work.  Mr.  Tupper  also 
changed  the  name  of  the  magazine, '  The  Germ '  giving  place  to  ^  Art 
and  Poetry,'  a  title  which  was  certainly  more  accurately  descriptive 
than  that  which  it  superseded,  but  also  much  more  commonplace,  and 
altogether  wanting  in  suggestiveness.  When  it  is  said  that  each 
number  contained  forty- eight  closely-printed  large  octavo  pages  of 
letterpress  and  was  illustrated  with  an  etching,  it  will  be  very  clear 
to  those  having  practical  experience  of  such  matters  that  the  inevi- 
tably small  sale  made  the  continued  existence  of  the  magazine,  save 
us  a  costly  hobby,  altogether  impossible ;  and  the  four  issues,  which 
when  boimd  make  a  somewhat  slender  volume,  were  all  that  appeared. 
It  had,  however,  found  its  public — its  '  audience  fit,  though  few ' — ^had 
done  its  work,  and — it  may  be  added  without  exaggeration — ^had  in 
a  way  made  its  mark.  As  the  first,  and  indeed  the  only,  official 
manifesto  or  apologia  of  Pre-Baphaelitism,  it  has  a  place  in  the 
history  both  of  English  literature  and  English  art ;  but  apart  from 
its  propagandist  aim,  which,  indeed,  eludes  rather  than  importunes 
recognition,  it  has  a  permanent  interest  and  value  as  a  storehouse  of 
the  early  tentative  experiments  in  critical  thought  and  creative  work 
of  young  minds  who  have,  since  its  day,  in  many  ways  impressed  the 
world. 
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The  main  supports  of  the  undertaking  were  undoubtedly  three 
members  of  a  richly-endowed  family — ^Dante  Gabriel,  William 
Michael,  and  Christina  Rossetti.  To  the  first,  as  has  already  been 
said,  the  original  idea  of  '  The  Germ'  was  almost  certainly  due ;  the 
second  acted  as  its  editor  throughout ;  and  the  third  added  much  to 
its  value  by  contributing,  under  the  pen-name  of  Ellen  Alleyne,  a 
number  of  tenderly  beautiful  poems,  in  which  old  chords  of  emotion 
were  struck  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  seem  new.  In  the  four 
numbers  there  are  fifty-one  contributions,  and  of  these  twenty-three 
are  from  the  pens  of  the  two  brothers  and  the  sister ;  seven  being  by 
Mr.  D.  G.  Eossetti,  nine  by  Mr.  W,  M.  Bossetti,  and  seven  by  Miss 
Bossetti.  I  have  ventured,  in  one  instance  only,  to  assign  the  author- 
ship of  a  poem  to  Mr.  W.  M.  Sossetti  on  purely  internal  evidence, 
and  I  may  possibly  be  mistaken ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  not 
included  in  the  enumeration  an  anonymous  sonnet  on  the  cover 
which  I  know  to  be  his,  and  I  have  counted  as  one  contribution  a 
series  of  six  *  Sonnets  for  Pictures '  by  Mr.  D,  G.  Bossetti,  two  of 
which,  both  devoted  to  paintings  by  Hans  Memmeling,  do  not  ap- 
pear in  his  published  volume.  I  have  therefore  imderstated  rather 
than  exaggerated  the  share  in  the  work  undertaken  by  these  three 
writers. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  twenty-three  Eossetti  contribu- 
tions are  poems,  a  fact  which  betokens  a  keener  instinct  for  creative 
than  for  controversial  activity.  Indeed,  the  magazine  differs  totally  and 
very  pleasantly  from  the  typical  sectarian  organ — which  is,  as  a  rule, 
too  polemical  for  endurance  by  non-polemical  people — in  addressing 
itself  mainly  to  those  who  were  already  more  or  less  sympathetic, 
and  addressing  even  them,  not  in  logical  hortative  fashion,  but  allu- 
sively through  images  of  the  imagination  rather  than  mere  concep- 
tions of  the  intellect.  To  sweep  away  the  malaria  of  false  tradition 
by  storms  of  sad  or  angry  rhetoric,  was  not  a  course  which  seemed  to 
commend  itself  to  the  writers  in  '  The  Germ.'  They  chose  instead  to 
endeavour  after  the  purification  of  the  atmosphere  by  charging  it 
with  a  new  emotional  element,  which  would  come  not  with  observa- 
tion, so  that  a  man  might  say, '  Lo,  here,'  or  '  Lo,  there,'  but  should 
slowly  transform  the  air  of  tiie  world  of  art  and  make  it  once  more 
healthful.  One  poem  of  those  just  mentioned,  the  sonnet  by  Mr. 
William  Eossetti  printed  on  the  cover  of  each  niunber,  is  undoubtedly 
a  setting  forth  of  the  unavoidably  militant  intellectual  attitude  of 
the  Brotherhood  ;  but  there  is  a  largeness  and  universality  in  it  which 
forbids  us  to  regard  it  as  a  party  utterance.  Its  laboured  concen- 
tration of  ideas  tells  against  it  as  a  poem ;  but  it  is  worth  reprodu- 
cing as  a  brief  statement  of  what  the  writer  and  his  fellow-workers 
considered  one  essential  portion  of  their  message : — 

When  whoso  merely  hath  a  little  thought 

Will  plainly  thiiJc  the  thought  which  is  in  him — 
Not  imaging  another's  bright  or  dim. 

Not  mangling  with  new  words  what  others  taught; 
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When  whoso  speaks,  from  either  having  sought 
Or  only  found,  wUl  speak,  not  just  to  skim 
A  shallow  surface  with  words  made  and  trim. 

But  in  that  very  speech  the  matter  brought : 
Be  not  too  keen  to  cry — '  So  this  is  all ! 

A  thing  I  might  myself  have  thought  as  well, 
But  would  not  say  it,  for  it  was  not  worth ! ' 

Ask :  'Is  this  truth)'    For  is  it  still  to  tell 
That,  be  the  theme  a  point  or  the  whole  earth. 

Truth  is  a  circle,  perfect,  great  or  small ) 

The  writer  of  this  sonnet  was  not  only  the  editor  of  *  The  Germ ; ' 
be  was  also  by  far  its  most  industrious  contributor.  His  poems 
have  subtlety  and  freshness  of  emotion  and  graceful  firmness  of 
handling ;  but  they  lack  impressive  individuality,  and  we  recognise  in 
them  family  features  rather  than  personal  expression.  Already,  how- 
ever, Mr.  W.  M.  Bossetti  was  showing  his  bent  towards  criticism ; 
and  four  reviews  by  him — one  published  in  each  number  of  the  maga- 
zine— if  not  in  themselves  remarkable,  must  be  pronounced  extra- 
ordinary work  fora  youth  of  eighteen,  writing  in  the  year  1850,  when 
in  the  critical  region  the  Philistines  were  supreme.  The  books 
noticed  were  *  The  Bothie '  of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough ;  the  earliest 
volume  of  Mr,  Matthew  Arnold's  verse ;  Mr.  Cayley's  now  forgotten 
poem, '  Sir  Beginald  Mohun  ; '  and  the  '  Christmas  Eve  and  Easter 
Day '  of  Mr.  Browning.  In  all  these  criticisms  one  notices  a  studious 
thoroughness,  an  obvious  attempt  to  catch  the  informing  vital  quality 
of  the  work  under  examination,  which  must  have  brought  a  feeling  of 
relief  and  enlargement  to  those  who  were  getting  somewhat  weary  of 
the  rough-and-ready  generalising  and  classifying  style  of  the  literary 
tasters  of  the  quarterly  reviews.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the 
four  was  the  last,  which,  though  nominally  a  review  of  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's companion  studies  of  the  spiritual  life,  was  devoted  to  a  defence 
of  the  poet's  general  manner,  and  to  an  exposition  of  the  doctrine — 
then  little  understood  in  England — that  in  all  true  art  there  is  such 
absolute  union  and  interdependence  of  matter  and  form  as  to  render  it 
impossible  rightly  to  estimate  the  latter  apart  from  the  former.  It  was 
then  given  to  but  few  to  see  clearly  that  to  judge  any  style  per  se^ 
and  declare  it  good  or  bad,  is  always  more  or  less  absurd,  just  as  it  is 
absurd  to  judge  of  a  garment  without  consideration  of  the  person  for 
whom  or  the  use  for  which  it  is  intended ;  indeed,  in  the  case  of  style 
the  absurdity  is  greater,  for  it  is  more  than  the  garment  of  thought — 
it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  its  very  body,  its  visible  incarnation.  There- 
fore, argued  the  young  critic,  *  appropriateness  of  treatment  to  sub- 
ject ••  •  lies  at  the  root  of  all  controversy  on  style ;  this  is  the  last 
and  the  whole  test.  .  .  .  The  question  of  style  (manner)  being 
necessarily  subordinate  to  that  of  subject  (matter),  it  is  not  for  the 
reader  to  dispute  with  the  author  on  his  mode  of  rendering,  provided 
that  should  be  accepted  as  embodying  (within  the  bounds  of  gram- 
matical logic)  the  intention  preconceived.'  It  will  at  once  be  seen 
bow  directly  this  doctrine,  here  applied  only  to  literature,  bears  upon 
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the  pictorial  methods  of  the  Brotherhood ;  so  directly  that  it  might 
have  been  meant  to  meet  some  of  the  most  popular  objections  to  their 
work.  Of  course  it  does  not  cover  the  whole  ground  of  the  Pre- 
Baphaelite  controversy,  for  satisfying  completeness  in  the  presentation 
of  an  artistic  motive  is  never  absolute  but  always  relative,  one  truth 
having  to  yield  to  another  which  has  a  more  insistent  claim  ;  but  it 
meets  the  conventional  sneer  against  the  ugliness,  the  awkwardness, 
the  crudity,  the  hundred  sins  of  which  the  Pre-Raphaelites  were  sup- 
posed to  be  guilty,  by  the  demand,  which  it  is  impossible  to  set  aside 
as  irrelevant,  that  their  achievement  should  be  judged  by  the  measure 
of  adequacy  with  which  it  realised  its  intention.  That  the  intention 
might  itself  be  unworthy  was  indeed  possible;  but  to  decide  this  an 
appeal  must  be  made  to  a  higher  and  finer  criticism  than  was  at  that 
day  current. 

The  subordination  of  manner  to  matter,  of  form  to  substance, 
which  is  implicitly  hinted  at  in  this  review  was  explicitly  and  much 
more  unguardedly  insisted  on  in  two  papers  entitled  *  The  Subject  in 
Art,'  which  were  contributed  to  the  first  and  third  numbers  of  *  The 
Germ'  by  Mr.  John  Lucas  Tupper,  a  relative,  I  believe,  of  Mr. 
Tupper  the  printer,  already  referred  to,  but  unconnected  with  the 
popular  writer  and  so-called  poet  of  that  name.  He  died  in  middle 
age  in  the  year  1879,  and  in  a  record  of  his  work,  written  shortly 
after  his  decease,  I  find  it  stated  that  ^  his  mind,  in  matters  of  art, 
was  peculiarly  scientific,'  a  criticism  amply  borne  out  by  evidence 
which  these  papers  provide.  The  literary  style  of  them  is  bald,  in- 
flexible, and  even  involved,  resembling  in  many  ways  the  style  of 
Bishop  Butler ;  but  when  the  thought  is  once  apprehended,  it  is  seen 
to  have  the  systematic  logical  coherence  which  belongs  to  the  scien- 
tific treatment  of  a  theme.  One  point  is  immediately  made  plain, 
that  to  the  writer  the  subject  is  in  Art  almost  everything  ;  that  at 
any  rate  it  is  the  one  thing  which  supplies  us  with  a  standard  by 
which  to  award  artistic  precedence.  *  Works  of  Fine  Art,'  we  are 
told,  *  delight  us  by  the  interest  the  objects  they  depict  excite  in  the 
beholder,  just  as  those  objects  in  nature  would  excite  his  interest ; 
if  by  any  association  of  ideas  in  the  one  case,  by  the  same 
in  the  other,  without  reference  to  the  representations  being  other 
than  the  objects  they  represent.  ...  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  dis- 
allowed that  a  subsequent  pleasure  may  and  does  result  upon  reflect- 
ing that  the  objects  contemplated  were  the  result  of  human  ingenuity.' 
As  these  sentences  are  taken  from  an  article  to  which,  among  the 
prose  contributions  to  '  The  Germ,'  the  place  of  honour  is  given,  it 
must  be  taken  as  a  sort  of  official  utterance ;  and  we  are  compelled 
by  it  to  regard  the  Pre-Baphaelite  movement  as  primarily  intellec- 
tual and  moral  rather  than  purely  artistic.  Art,  we  are  told,  con- 
sists of  the  ingenious  representation  of  natural  objects,  and  the  main 
aim  of  the  representation  is  to  excite  the  same  interest  and  arouse 
the  same  emotions  which  would  be  excited  and  aroused  by  the  objects 
themselves,  a  quite  subsidiary  interest  being  allowed  to  mhere  in  tba 
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^ingenuity'  of  the  representation.  Such  a  theory  sounds  appal- 
lingly prosaic  and  mechanical.  It  is  certainly  a  natural  outcome,  not 
of  the  art  temperament  which  thinks  of  creation  and  craftsmanship 
alone,  and  cares  for  nothing  beyond  the  perfect  embodiment  of  its 
conceptions ;  but  of  the  grave  ethical  mood  which  regards  pencil 
and  pigment  as  moral  agencies  to  be  used  just  in  the  same  way  that 
the  preacher  uses  written  or  spoken  words.  Merely  *  decorative 
works,'  howsoever  satisfying  they  may  be  to  the  hunger  after  beauty, 
have  no  word  to  speak  either  to  the  conscience  or  to  the  reflective 
intellect ;  atid  the  writer  is  therefore  consistent  in  declaring  of  them 
that  they  '  are  not  Fine  Art  at  all.'  He  ignores  and  really  seems 
unable  to  understand  the  possibility  of  finding  elevated  enjoyment 
in  the  contemplation  of  colour  as  colour,  or  form  as  form,  and  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  first  idea  suggested  by  a  painting  of 
dead  game  or  of  cut  fruit  is  that  it  is  a  representation  of '  something 
to  eat ; '  a  view  of  the  matter  which  would  seem  strange  to  most  of 
us  wheresoever  encountered,  but  strangest  of  all,  surely,  in  an  essay 
written  by  a  painter  bent  on  unfolding  the  scope  and  purpose  of  his  art. 
I  draw  attention  to  the  extravagances  not  for  the  sterile  pur- 
pose of  holding  up  to  ridicule  the  crudities  of  some  of  the  earlier 
disciples  of  Pre-Raphaelitism,  but  because  there  could  be  no  stronger 
testimony  to  the  faith  of  the  Brotherhood  in  the  central  truth  of  their 
doctrine  than  the  calm  simplicity  with  which  they  allowed  it  to  be 
pushed  to  extremes  of  application  that  could  not  fail  to  be  stum- 
bling-blocks in  the  way  of  those  who  were  asked  to  receive  it.  Such 
deliverances  are  also  worth  quoting  for  another  reason.  Pre-Raphael- 
itism is  vaguely  identified  in  many  minds  with  the  dogma  embodied 
in  the  familiar  formula,  *  Art  for  Art's  sake ; '  and  this  essay  of  Mr. 
Tupper  exhibits  more  strongly,  though  not  more  distinctly,  than 
certain  other  papers  in  '  The  Grerm,'  the  fundamental  antagonism 
between  them.  Art,  to  the  Brotherhood,  existed  not  for  its  own 
sake,  but  rather  '  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness' ;  and  this  was  not  an  accidental  and  separable 
element  of  their  teaching,  but  the  very  heart  and  life  of  it.  The 
ethical  message  of  Pre-Raphaelitism  is  embodied  with  greater  beauty 
of  form  and  cunning  of  dialectic  than  seem  to  have  been  at  Mr. 
Tupper's  command  in  a  long  '  Dialogue  on  Art,'  published  in  the  last 
number  of  the  magazine,  and  intended,  had  its  author  lived,  to  be 
the  first  of  a  series  ;  but  he  was  removed  by  death  shortly  before  this 
latest  fragment  of  his  work  was  given  to  the  world.  His  name  was 
John  Orchard,  and  he  was  a  young  artist  whose  work  in  painting, 
though  unknown  to  me  and  to  all  but  a  few,  was,  I  am  assur^  by  one 
in  every  way  competent  to  judge  it,  full  not  only  of  promise,  but  of 
performance ;  rememberable,  however,  in  virtue  of  quality  not  of 
mass,  for  ^  ill  health,  almost  amounting  to  infirmity — ^his  portion 
from  childhood — rendered  him  unequal  to  the  bodily  labour  insepar- 
able from  his  profession ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  short  life,  whose 
youth  was  scarcely  consiunmated,  he  exhibited  from  time  to  time 
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only  a  very  few  small  pictures,  and  these,  as  regards  public  recognition, 
in  no  way  successfully.'  The  interlocutors  in  the  dialogue  are  four 
in  number,  and  the  names  given  to  them — Kalou,  Sophon,  Kosmon, 
and  Christian — indicate  the  positions  from  which  they  regard  Art. 
Kalon's  view  is  in  the  main  the  purely  SBsthetic  one,  Sophon's  the 
philosophic,  Kosmon's  the  scientific,  while  in  Christian's  plea  for  the 
moral  and  spiritual  meaning  and  purpose  of  Art  the  author  utters 
his  own  thought.  In  his  first  contribution  to  the  colloquy  Christian 
says  of  the  artist — 

He  should  deem  his  art  a  sacred  treasure,  intrusted  to  him  for  the 
common  good ;  and  over  it  he  should  build,  of  the  most  precious  materials, 
in  the  simplest,  chastest,  and  truest  proportions,  a  temple  fit  for  universal 
worship :  instead  of  which,  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  he  raises  above  it  an 
edifice  of  clay;  which,  as  mortal  as  his  life,  falls,  buiying  both  it  and 
himself  under  a  heap  of  dirt.  To  preserve  him  from  this  corruption  of  his 
art,  let  him  erect  for  his  guidance  a  standard  awfully  high  above  himselfl 
Let  him  think  of  Christ ;  and  what  he  would  not  show  to  a  nature  as  pure 
as  His,  let  him  never  be  seduced  to  work  on,  or  expose  to  the  world. 

KosMON  :  '  Oh,  Kalon,  whither  do  we  go  \  Greek  art  is  condemned,  and 
satire  hath  got  its  death-stroke.  The  beautiful  is  not  the  beautiful  unless 
it  is  fettered  to  the  moral ;  and  virtue  rejects  the  physical  perfections,  lest 
she  should  fall  in  love  with  herself,  and  sin  and  cause  sin.' 

Christian  :  '  Nay,  Kosmon.  Nothing  pure — nothing  that  is  innocent, 
chaste,  unsensual — whether  Greek  or  satuical,  is  condemned :  but  every- 
thing— every  picture,  poem,  statue,  or  piece  of  music — ^which  elicits  the 
sensual,  viceful,  and  unholy  desires  of  our  nature — is,  and  that  utterly. 
The  beautiful  was  created  the  true,  morally  as  well  as  physically ;  vice  is  a 
deformment  of  virtue,  not  of  form,  to  which  it  is  a  parasitical  addition — 
an  accretion  which  can  and  must  be  excised  before  the  beautiful  can  show 
itself  as  it  was  originally  made,  morally  as  well  as  formally  perfect.  How 
we  all  wish  the  sensual,  indecent,  and  brutal  away  from  Hogarth,  so  that 
we  might  show  him  to  the  purest  virgin  without  fear  or  blushing.* 

Further  on  in  the  dialogue  Kosmon  contends  that  ^Christian 
wants  Art  like  Magdalen  Hospitals,  where  the  windows  are  so  con- 
trived that  all  of  earth  is  excluded,  and  only  heaven  is  seen  ; '  going 
on  to  plead  that  ^  the  animal  part  of  man  wants  as  much  caring  for 
as  the  spiritual :  G-od  made  both,  and  is  equally  praised  through 
each.'     To  these  and  other  objections  to  his  view  Christian  replies — 

So  long  as  the  pursuits,  pastimes,  and  pleasures  of  mankind  be  inno- 
cent and  chaste — with  you  all,  heartily,  I  believe  it  matters  little  how  or 
in  what  form  they  be  enjoyed.  Pure  water  is  certainly  equally  pure 
whether  it  trickle  from  the  hillside  or  flow  through  crystal  conduits ;  and 
equally  refreshing  whether  drunk  from  the  iron  bowl  or  the  golden  goblet ; 
only  tjie  crystal  and  gold  will  better  please  some  natures  than  the  hillside 
and  the  iron.  .  .  .  Thus,  my  friends,  you  perceive  that  I  am  neither  lor 
building  a  wall  nor  for  contriving  windows  so  as  to  exclude  light,  air,  and 
earth.  As  much  as  any  of  you  I  am  for  every  man's  sitting  under  his 
own  vine,  and  for  his  training,  pruning,  and  eating  its  fruit  how  he  pleases. 
Let  the  artist  paint,  write,  or  carve,  what  and  how  he  wills,  teach  the 
world  through  sense  ot  ^[ieox]^  >i^o\]L!(g[^i— ^>ii^  t^<:^^  dissent ;  I  have  no 
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patent  to  entitle  me  to  do  so;  nay,  I  will  be  thoroughly  satisfied  with 
whatsoever  he  does,  so  long  as  it  is  pure,  nnsenstial,  and  earnestly  true. 
But  as  the  mental  is  the  peculiar  feature  that  places  man  apart  from  and 
above  animals,  so  ought  all  that  he  does  to  be  apart  from  and  above  their 
nature ;  especially  in  the  fine  arts,  which  are  the  intellectual  perfection  of 
the  intellectual.  And  nothing  short  of  this  intellectual  perfection — how- 
ever much  they  may  be  pictiures,  poems,  statues,  or  music — can  rank  such 
works  to  be  works  of  Kne  Art.  They  may  have  merit — may  be  useful, 
and  hence,  in  some  sort,  have  a  purpose  ;  but  they  are  as  much  works  of 
Fine  Art  as  Babel  was  the  Temple  of  Solomon. 

Enough  has  been  quoted  to  show  the  high  spiritual  aim  of  the 
Brotherhood,  an  aim  to  which  even  their  passion  for  veracity  of 
presentation  was  subordinated.  Truthfulness  in  Art  was  pursued  not 
as  an  end  but  as  a  means  to  the  achievement  of  a  great  ethical  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  witness  of  Art  to  holiness  was  declared  to  be  as  distinct 
as  the  witness  of  that  Puritanism  which,  in  the  interests  of  holiness, 
had  declared  Art  an  unclean  thing.  It  has,  however,  already  been 
noted  that  dogmatic  or  even  expository  utterances  form  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  contents  of  ^The  Germ,'  and  the  portion,  too, 
which  is,  as  a  whole,  least  attractive,  save  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  tracing  the  history  and  development  of  art  ideas.  What  is  done 
is  of  more  import  and  interest  than  theories  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  should  be  done ;  and  one  turns  without  regret  fix>m  Mr.-  Tupper's 
scholastic  definitions,  and  even  from  Mr.  Tupper's  eloquent  dialectic, 
to  the  poems  and  etchings  which  were  among  the  earliest  blades  that 
sprouted  fix)m  the  new  seed — ^things  pleasant  in  themselves,  and 
pleasanter  for  their  promise  of  harvest. 

Midway  between  the  purely  critical  and  the  purely  creative 
work  stands  a  little  biographical  study  entitled,  ^  Hand  and  Soul,' 
a  story  of  the  days  and  works  of  the  painter  Ghiaro  dell'  Erma,  written 
by  Mr.  Dante  Bossetti,  and  apparently  meant  by  him  to  be  a  setting 
forth  of  his  ideal  of  the  artistic  life.  <  The  Germ '  contains  nothing 
with  a  more  insistent  charm  than  this  piece  of  portraiture,  which  is 
instinct  with  a  beautiful  nalveUii  almost  unique  in  modem  writing : 
with  a  singular  simplicity,  austere  but  never  bald,  having  that  name- 
le438  grace  and  glamour  after  which  elaboration  often  labours  in 
vain ;  and  with  an  impressive  unction,  like  that  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious as  we  turn  over  the  illuminated  pages  of  some  book  of  devo- 
tions which  has  given  words  to  the  wordless  sighs  of  generations  of 
penitents.  It  would  be  pleasant,  had  I  space  enough,  to  try  by  cha- 
racteristic quotation  to  convey  some  impression  of  the  handling  in 
this  portrait,  a  work  which  somehow  seems  to  possess  the  very  picto- 
rial qualities  which  years  afterwards  made  the  pictured  shapes  of  the 
Palm-bearing  Sybil  and  the  Blessed  Damozel  for  ever  memorable  to 
all  who  beheld  them.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  the  record  of  the  outer 
and  inner  life  of  a  painter ;  of  how  he  yearned  for  &me,  but  when  he 
found  that  fame  was  lightly  won,cared  no  more  to  strive,  but  only  to  live 
his  own  life  and  take  his  own  pleasure ;  how  he  was  arrested  in  his 
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course  by  hearing  speech  of  a  youth  who  had  been  faithftil  when  he 
had  been  faithless ;  how  he  then  took  to  work  diligently,  so  that  no 
day  more  might  be  lost,  but  gaining  fame,  found  that  a  weight  was 
still  at  his  heart ;  how,  when  he  questioned  himself,  he  feared  that, 
being  glad  in  his  work,  he  had  mistaken  for  £Edth  the  worship  of 
beauty,  and  accordingly  set  himself  to  the  presentment  of  moral  great- 
ness, not  dealing,  as  heretofore,  with  the  action  and  passion  of  human 
life,  but  with  cold  symbolism  and  abstract  impersonation,  so  that  men 
no  more  cared  to  look  upon  his  work  ;  and  how,  finally,  there  appeared 
to  him  an  image  of  his  own  soul  in  the  fashion  of  a  beautiful  woman 
in  sad-coloured  garments,  who  told  him  that  he  had  erred  in  saying 
coldly  to  the  mind  what  God  had  said  to  the  heart  warmly,  that  Grod 
needed  not  his  help  in  strengthening  Him  among  men,  bidding  him 
<  work  from  thine  own  heart  simply,  for  His  heait  is  as  thine  when 
thine  is  wise  and  humble,  and  He  shall  have  understanding  of  thee,' 
leaving  with  him  this  final  message,  '  Know  that  there  is  but  this 
means  whereby  thou  mayst  serve  God  with  man — set  thine  hand 
and  thy  soul  to  serve  man  with  God.' 

It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  this  study  has  been  made 
better  known  to  the  present  generation  of  readers  by  republication  in 
the  pages  of  the  *  Fortnightly  Review,'  where  it  may  be  read  by  all 
desirous  of  such  reading.  More  than  any  abstract  enunciation  of 
principles  it  makes  manifest  the  essential  spirit  of  Pre-Raphaelitism, 
and  along  with  some  of  the  poems  by  the  same  writer  and  by  his 
sister.  Miss  Rossetti,  may  be  accepted  as  a  satisfying  concrete  em- 
bodiment of  them.  These  poems,  or  the  greater  number  of  them, 
are  still  better  known,  having  been  printed  in  the  volumes  of  verse 
given  to  the  world  by  the  authors  in  later  years ;  but  in  some  cases 
the  final  form  differs  widely  from  the  original  one,  and  in  every 
example  of  this  with  which  I  have  acquainted  myself  the  later  version 
shows  that  the  firm  hand  of  the  master  has  given  the  needed  touch 
of  grace  to  the  tentative  'prentice  work  of  the  learner.  The  uncol- 
lected work  I  shall  not  disinter.  One  or  two  poems  tempt  me  very 
strongly,  notably  a  finely-felt  piece  of  meditative  description  by  Mr. 
Dante  Rossetti,  entitled  '  The  Carillon — Antwerp  and  Bruges ;  *  but, 
80  long  as  the  writers  live,  it  is  theirs  to  say  by  what  utterances  the 
world  shall  know  them.  The  poems  familiar  to  Mr.  Rossetti's  present- 
day  readers  which  first  saw  the  light  in  *The  Germ'  were  *My 
Sister's  Sleep,'  'The  Blessed  Damozel,'  four  of  the  'Sonnets  for 
Pictures,'  and  a  poem  there  called  '  On  the  Cliffs,'  which  appears  in 
the  volume  as  '  The  Sea  Limits,'  with  several  happy  variations,  and 
four  stanzas  instead  of  the  original  two.  One  may,  perhaps,  without 
impropriety,  show  how  under  these  last  touches  the  poetical  work  of 
Mr.  Rossetti,  beautiful  from  the  first,  has  gained  its  finality  of 
achieved  perfection,  by  giving  the  two  forms  of  that  sonnet  on  the 
*  Venetian  Pastoral  *  in  the  Louvre  which  is  attributed  to  Giorgione, 
and  is  certainly  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  that  inspired  and  inspiring 
master.     Here  is  the  eoiuiei  ^  it  ^i^i^oared  in  '  The  Germ ' :  — 
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Water,  for  anguish  of  the  solstice— yea, 

Over  the  yessel's  mouth  still  widening 

Listlessly  dipt  to  let  the  water  in 

With  slow,  vague  guigle.     Blue,  and  deep  away, 

The  heat  lies  ^ent  at  the  brink  of  day. 

Now  the  hand  trails  upon  the  viol-string 

That  sobs,  and  the  brown  faces  cease  to  sing. 

Mournful  with  complete  pleasure.     Her  eyes  stray 

In  distance ;  through  her  lips  the  pipe  doth  creep 

And  leave  iJiem  pouting ;  the  green-shadowed  grass 

Is  cool  against  her  naked  flesh.     Let  be : 

Do  not  now  speak  unto  her  lest  she  weep. 

Nor  name  this  ever.     Be  it  as  it  was — 

Silence  of  heat  and  solemn  poetry. 

And  here  is  the  reading  given  in  the  volume  of  1870 : — 

Water,  for  anguish  of  the  solstice — ^nay, 

But  dip  the  vessel  slowly — ^nay,  but  lean 

And  hark  how  at  its  verge  the  wave  sighs  in 

Beluctant.     Hush  1  Beyond  all  depth  away 

The  heat  lies  silent  at  the  brink  of  day : 

Now  the  hand  trails  upon  the  viol-string 

That  sobs,  and  the  brown  faces  cease  to  sing, 

Sad  with  the  whole  of  pleasu^^     Whither  stray 

Her  eyes  now,  from  whose  mouth  the  slim  pipes  creep 

And  leave  it  pouting,  while  the  shadowed  grass 

Is  cool  against  her  naked  sidel    Let  be : 

Say  nothing  now  unto  her  lest  she  weep. 

Nor  name  this  ever.     Be  it  as  it  was — 

Life  touching  lips  with  Immortality. 

No  lover  and  student  of  poetry  will  miss  to  recognise  either  the 
solemn  and  subduing  loveliness  of  the  original  model  or  the  subtle 
feeling  for  absolute  rightness  which  in  the  finished  work  has  trans- 
formed beauty  of  suggestion  into  the  rarer  beauty  of  adequate  and 
utter  realisation.  The  reader  who  has  any  feeling  for  the  language 
of  rhythm  will  mark  how  much  of  a  certain  precision  of  interpretative 
rendering  is  gained  by  the  added  pauses  in  the  second  and  fourth 
verses — pauses  that  he  instinctively  lengthens,  as  if  to  give  the  ear 
time  to  attune  itself  to  the  low  sighing  of  the  wave ;  or,  if  this  be  too 
purely  a  point  in  technique  to  arrest  his  attention,  he  will  surely  note 
the  keenness  of  imaginative  sensation,  which,  by  changing  the  insist- 
ently audible  gurgle  into  a  sigh,  which  we  must  wait  and  hush  to 
hear,  has  given  so  different  and  so  much  truer  a  quality  to  the  cool 
sound  which,  save  the  sob  of  the  viol-string,  is  the  only  one  to  break, 
if  indeed  it  do  not  rather  intensify,  the  languid  silence  of  the  noon.  The 
eighth  verse  has  become  perfectly  musical  and  perfectly  expressive, 
the  early  version  not  being  quite  either ;  and  the  change,  which  begins 
here  and  runs  through  the  following  verses,  from  the  indicative  to 
the  interrogatory  mode,  informs  the  interpretation  with  the  beautiful 
mystery  of  fulfilled  delight  which  is  the  supreme  charm  of  the  thing 
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interpreted.  Or,  not  to  mention  minor  matters,  euch  as  the  gain  of 
the  epithet  ^  slim/  which  is  a  picturesque  touch,  one  might  stay  to 
mark  the  substitution  of  ^  naked  side '  for  <  naked  flesh,'  which  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  would  be  only  the  exchange  of  a  strong  word 
for  a  weak  one,  but  is  here  the  effectual  stroke  of  artistic  master- 
hood — ^the  gain  not  merely  of  the  one  needed  vowel  sound,  though 
that  is  something,  but  of  a  truer  rendering  of  the  spirit  of  work  from 
which  aggressively  sensuous  realism  is  altogether  excluded,  and  in 
which  the  appeal  is  not  to  sense,  but  to  emotion.  Had  the  sonnet 
been  for  a  Bubens  instead  offer  a  Giorgione,  the  <  flesh '  would  have  re- 
mained :  here  it  strikes  a  false  note,  and  so  it  goes — ^to  its  own  place. 
Of  the  relative  weight  and  value  of  the  concluding  verse  in  the  early 
and  in  the  late  form  respectively  little  need  be  said.  The  first  con- 
clusion. 

Silence  of  heat  and  solenm  poetry, 

is  doubtless  a  due  and  full  setting  forth  of  the  sensuous  and  imagi- 
native quality  of  the  work  celebrated,  but  it  is  redundant,  a  saying 
over  again  of  what  has  been  said  before.  There  is  something  re- 
maining to  be  said.  The  picture  has  not  merely  its  quality ;  it  has 
its  mystery,  its  secret,  its  soul, — unknown,  perhaps  unknowable ;  its 
vision, — unapprehended,  perhaps  unapprehensible ;  but  may  not  the 
mystery,  the  secret,  the  soul,  the  vidon  be  this — 

Life  touching  lips  with  Inunortality  I 

It  would  be  interesting  to  go  in  like  manner  through  the  two 
versions  of  ^  The  Blessed  Damozel,'  which  appeared  in  the  second 
number  of  *  The  Germ,'  and  see  how  by  rejection  or  addition  of 
stanza  or  phrase  the  same  perfecting  has  been  accomplished ;  but  the 
task  must  be  reserved  for  other  time  than  this,  and  I  must  leave 
for  the  present  the  work  of  this  weightiest  contributor  to  the  little 
magazine,  and  also  that  of  Miss  Bossetti,  not  because  the  latter  is  not 
almost  equally  delightful,  but  because  readers  may  find  most  of  it  in 
her  published  volumes,  unchanged  generally  in  feature  and  expression. 
A  hope  must,  however,  be  expressed  that  the  writer  may  some  day 
be  induced  to  republish  a  poem  entitled  '  Bepinings,'  containing  one 
or  two  descriptive  passages  which  move  the  imagination  and  linger  in 
the  memory.  The  remaining  poetical  contents  of  the  thin  volume 
call  for  no  special  comment ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  find  the  chief 
place  in  the  first  number  given  to  two  poems  by  the  then  litUe-known 
sculptor  of  the  brotherhood — poems  which  were  the  first  instalment 
of  the  tender  and  gracious  monody  known  to  the  world  as  'My 
Beautiful  Lady.'  These  are  followed  by  a  sonnet  on  <  The  Love  of 
Beauty,'  firom  the  pen  of  a  now  distinguished  painter  not  otherwise 
known  as  a  poet,  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown.  The  peculiar  mediseval 
spirituality  of  the  new  movement  found  a  delicate  metrical  embodi- 
ment in  a  poem  by  another  of  the  seven  brethren,  Mr.  James  Col- 
linson,  *  The  Child  Jesua  \  «l  ^Ras^x^  t^<QBl  of  the  Five  Sorrowful 
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Mysteries/  the  beauty  of  which  is  at  once  severe^  pensive,  and  solemn. 
The  first  and  last  of  these  poems  are  illustrated  by  etchings ;  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt  accompanying  Mr.  Woolner's  work  with  two  designs, 
the  second  of  which  is  characterised  by  strong,  passionate  realisation ; 
and  Mr.  Collinson  mating  his  own  poem  with  a  beautiful  invention 
— archaic  indeed,  but  not  therefore  unattractive  te  those  who  are 
generally  repelled  by  archaism,  because  so  evidently  sincere  and  spon- 
taneous. The  etchings  in  the  other  two  numbers  have  both  Shake- 
spearian motives.  Mr.  Madox  Brown's  farewell  of  Cordelia  te  her 
sisters  is  the  more  ambitious,  and  has  good  qualities  of  composition, 
but  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  pleasing  or  even  interpretative,  Cordelia 
having  the  simper  of  a  rather  silly  and  conceited  girl  delivering  her- 
self of  some  moral  platitude,  while  her  sisters  are  simply  two  ill- 
tempered  women  resenting  the  gratuitous  homily.  The  head  of 
Regan  has  character,  however,  but  is  too  suggestive  of  Blake,  and  is 
probably  a  reminiscence.  It  is,  however,  only  just  te  add  that  the 
work  was  executed  very  hurriedly  te  supply  the  place  of  an  etehing 
which  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  D.  Gr.  Rossetti,  but  at  the  last 
moment  rejected  by  him  as  inadequate.  Mr.  W.  H.  Daverell's  ^  Viola 
and  Olivia '  is  in  no  way  noteworthy,  and,  considered  as  etehings,  the 
four  illustrations  must  be  pronounced  amateurish  and  unimpressive, 
being  so  largely  deficient  in  that  impulsive  freedom  of  treatment 
which  it  is  the  glory  of  the  etehing  needle  te  secure.  What  worth 
they  have  inheres  in  their  quality  as  designs. 

Of  two  suggestive  articles  no  mention  has  been  made.  The  first 
of  these,  an  essay  on  <  The  Purpose  and  Tendency  of  Early  Italian 
Art,'  by  Mr.  John  Seward,  another  young  painter,  covers  much  of  the 
same  ground  that  is  traversed  by  Mr.  Tupper  and  Mr.  Orchard ;  but 
is  specially  interesting  as  showing  the  true  nature  of  the  impulse 
which  drew  the  Brotherhood  and  its  associates  te  the  work  of  the 
Pre-Raphael  painters.  The  other  article  is  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter. It  is  a  critical  analysis  by  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore  of  the 
character  of  Macbeth,  intended  te  prove  that  ^  a  design  of  illegiti- 
mately obtaining  the  crown  of  Scotland  had  been  conceived  by 
Macbeth,  and  that  it  had  been  communicated  by  him  te  his  wife 
prior  te  his  first  meeting  with  the  witehes,'  of  whose  evil  suggestions 
the  action  and  catastrophe  of  the  play  are  commonly  supposed  te  be 
the  results.  This  view  of  the  tragedy,  then  novel,  has  of  late  been 
popularised  by  the  subtly-conceived  impersonation  of  Mr.  Henry 
Irving,  and  expounded  with  weight  and  lucidity  by  Mr.  £.  B.  BusseU 
of  Liverpool,  one  of  the  few  provincial  journalists  who  te  literary 
&cility  add  fine  and  wide  culture ;  but  Mr.  Patmore  was  the  first  to 
break  new  ground,  and  his  study  really  left  little  in  the  way  of 
Additional  proof  te  be  gathered  together  by  those  coming  after  him. 
In  soundness,  sanity,  and  sympathetic  insight  into  the  essential  spirit 
of  Shakespeare's  portraiture,  it  offers  a  pleasing  contrast  te  some  of  the 
eccentric  banaiUia  which  have  of  late  years  presented  themselves  as 
contributions  tewards  the  comprehension  of  the  great  master's  work. 

Ko.  629  (xo.  cxuz.  K.  ••)  B  R 
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Such  are  the  principal  contents  of  a  magazine  which  will  always 
retain  its  interest  for  lovers  both  of  pictorial  and  literary  art.  Only 
a  few  copies  seem  to  be  extant,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  most  of  the 
bound  volumes  the  key  to  the  authorship  of  the  various  articles  and 
poems  is  missing,  through  the  neglect  of  the  binder  to  preserve  the 
covers  of  the  separate  numbers,  on  the  inside  page  of  which  are  given 
the  names  of  the  writers  in  all  the  numbers  after  the  first.  The 
book  is  seldom  in  the  market,  and  many  booksellers'  catalogues  may 
be  searched  for  it  in  vain.  The  etched  plates  have  possibly  not  been 
preserved ;  but  if  the  consent  of  the  editor  and  principal  writers  were 
obtained,  a  reprint  of  the  letterpress  would  be  regarded  by  many  as 
a  thing  of  price.  One  may  hope  that,  some  day,  such  will  be 
forthcoming. 

J.  AsHCBOFT  Noble. 
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The  Public  Worship  Kegulation  Act. 

THE  Bill  now  before  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  can  scarcely  fail  to  achieve 
its  purpose.  Whether  it  goes  near  enough  to  the  root  of  the  evil  or 
whether  it  does  not,  it  must  tend  to  make  things  better  rather  than 
to  make  them  worse ;  and  any  such  gain  is  an  object  not  to  be  valued 
lightly.  Political  acrimony  is  not  a  wholesome  thing ;  acrimony  in 
matters  connected  with  or  bearing  on  religion  is  indefiniijely  more 
mischievous ;  and  few  more  effectual  contrivances  for  stirring  up  and 
maintaining  constant  agitation  and  ill-feeling  could  have  been 
devised  than  that  which  left  it  in  the  power  of  any  two  persons  who, 
by  fair  means  or  by  fraud,  might  assume  the  attitude  of  aggrieved 
parishioners  to  make  the  conduct  of  public  worship  a  matter  of  legal 
prosecution.  That  the  intrusion  of  two  or  more  persons  who,  at  the 
instigation  of  a  society,  go  through  the  form  of  a  three  weeks*  resi- 
dence in  order  to  make  themselves  parishioners,  and  then  forth- 
with profess  themselves  aggrieved  parishioners^  is  a  fraud  of  a 
peculiarly  mean  and  cruel  sort,  no  healthy  mind  will  dispute.  This 
monstrous  evil  the  Bill  now  before  the  House  removes  at  a  stroke.  If 
it  be  passed,  the  vocation  of  these  unworthy  myrmidons  is  gone. 
Thenceforth  no  complaint  can  be  even  carried  before  the  Bishop, 
unless  it  comes  with  the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  the  ratepayers  of 
the  parish  in  vestry  assembled. 

So  far  as  it  goes,  the  change  is  excellent ;  and  for  a  large  number, 
perhaps  for  the  greater  number,  of  parishes  in  England  and  Wales,  it 
may  work  thoroughly  well.  If  all  ratepayers  were  worshippers  in  the 
church  of  the  parish,  nothing  more,  perhaps,  could  be  desired.  In 
many  country  parishes,  and  in  some  town  parishes,  this  is  practically, 
or  to  a  great  extent^  the  case ;  and  in  such  instances  it  is  manifestly 
perfectly  fair  that  a  complaint  from  the  majority  of  the  ratepayers 
should  be  not  only  carefully  weighed  by  the  Bishop,  but  acted  upon 
in  the  absence  of  good  reason  to  the  contrary.  There  remains,  how- 
ever, a  multitude  of  parishes,  chiefly  in  the  large  towns,  in  which  the 
ratepayers  no  more  represent  the  religious  feelings  of  the  parish  than 
do  the  intruding  minions  of  the  Church  Association.  In  the  eye  of 
the  law  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  England  and  Wales  is  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  with  the  Church  of  England 
very  many  of  them  have  nothing  whatever  to  do.  By  their  own 
choice  they  stand  altogether  aloof,  or  avow  themselves  her  enemies. 
It  seems  scarcely  fair  that  such  persons  should  be  allowed  to  meddle 
in  her  concerns ;  and  in  many  parishes  such  persons,  as  ratepayers, 
have  an  overwhelming  majority,  which  could  at  any  time  override,  and 
override  hopelessly,  those  who  form  the  congregation  in  the  parish 
church.     That  they  should  be  intrusted  with  such  a  power  is  clearly 
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not  merely  unfair  but  unjust ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  in  any  such 
cases  the  injustice  may  be  prevented,  except  by  granting  votes  to 
those  only  who  are  members  of  the  congregation.  The  interference 
of  those  who  never  enter  the  church  the  worship  of  which  may  have 
roased  their  wrath,  is  as  much  an  interference  from  without  as  would 
be  the  interference  of  the  ratepayers  of  Kensington  in  the  worship  of 
the  Pro-Cathedral,  or  of  the  ratepayers  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom,  in 
that  of  the  City  Temple.  By  Nonconformists  of  every  kind  such 
interference  would  be  not  only  resented  but  resisted.  It  would  not, 
in  fact,  be  endured  for  a  moment ;  and  although  every  Englishman 
ought  undoubtedly  to  have  it  in  his  own  power  to  take  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  English  Church,  it  should  be  on  the  distinct 
condition  that  he  behaves  as  a  member  of  that  Church ;  in  other 
words,  that  he  acts  with  good  faith.  The  terms  involved  in  this 
condition  should,  assuredly,  be  made  as  easy  as  possible;  and  it 
would,  therefore,  be  most  injudicious  to  confine  the  power  of  voting 
in  questions  affecting  the  conduct  of  public  worship  to  communicants 
only.  It  may  be  very  desirable  that  all  the  members  of  a  congrega- 
tion should  be  communicants.  But  they  never  are,  and  in  a  large 
number  of  instances  the  communicants  are  in  a  minority,  often  in  a 
small  minority.  Still,  of  the  members  of  a  congregation  generally,  it 
may  fairly  be  assumed  that  all  are  present  of  their  own  free  will  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  and  from  feelings  of  attachment  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  to  its  forms  of  worship.  It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  further 
that  they  will  not,  for  the  sake  of  a  whim  or  a  fancy,  disturb  the  har- 
mony of  the  congregation,  and,  in  short,  will  not  urge  anything  as  a 
grievance  unless  it  really  seems  to  them  to  be  a  grievance.  If,  in  such 
a  condition,  they  can  get  a  majority  of  the  worshippers  to  agree,  there 
will  be  strong  pWma /aci«  reason  for  holding  that  the  complaint  is 
justified  by  the  circumstances.  The  objections  which  may  be  urged 
on  the  score  of  the  difficulty  of  determining  who  are  or  who  are  not 
members  of  the  congregation  are  unsubstantial.  None  are  entitled 
to  exercise  the  political  franchise  unless  they  put  their  names  on  the 
register  of  electors ;  and  it  is  as  easy  to  have  a  register  of  the 
members  of  a  congregation  as  of  the  voters  of  an  electoral  district. 
Nothing  more  would  be  needed  to  establish  the  title  of  the  former 
than  a  declaration  before  a  magistrate  that  they  are  members  of  the 
congregation  worshipping  in  any  given  church.  No  one,  of  course, 
should  be  allowed  to  make  such  a  declaration  for  more  than  one 
church;  and  for  those  who  object  to  the  trouble  of  making  the 
declaration  at  all,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  they  may, 
with  perfect  fairness,  be  classed  with  those  who  do  not  care  to  see  that 
their  names  are  on  the  list  of  voters  for  parliamentary  elections. 
These  lose  the  benefits  of  the  franchise  ;  the  others  should,  with  equal 
justice,  lose  the  power  of  voting  as  members  of  the  congregation. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  substitution  of  the  term 
*  members  of  the  congregation '  for  *  ratepayers '  in  the  Bill  now 
heioTQ  the  House  wouid  mak^  it «.  measure  of  healing  which  would 
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render  the  baleful  action  of  the  Church  Association  practically 
impossible.  The  proposal  for  Church  Boards  as  a  court  or  tribunal  for 
the  regulation  of  public  worship  can  scarcely  be  entertained  except 
by  those  whose  real  aim  must  be  to  render  all  public  worship  im- 
practicable. The  last  straw  is  said  to  break  the  camel's  back.  The 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  have  to  submit  to  a  good  deal,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  they  submit  to  it  with  a  good  grace.  But  that 
they  should  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
ratepayers,  of  whom,  possibly,  a  vast  majority  may  never  enter  the 
church,  and  that  this  committee  should  rule  without  appeal  the 
minutest  details  in  the  conduct  of  the  services,  is  a  tyranny  which 
even  the  patience  of  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  endure.  It  would  not  be  endured  for  a  moment  by  the ' 
ministers  or  the  members  of  any  other  religious  body  in  the  country. 
Tlie  question  whether  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  should 
be  repealed  rather  than  amended  is  one  into  which,  possibly,  it  may 
be  judicious  not  to  enter.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my 
conviction  that  it  would  have  been  far  better  if  the  Act  had  never 
been  thought  of;  but  in  itself  there  can  be  no  adequate  grounds  for 
questioning  the  justice  of  granting  to  the  hona  fide  majority  in  a 
congregation  the  right  of  complaint  in  matters  affecting  the  conduct 
of  public  worship.  Even  now  the  best  course  would,  in  my  belief,  be 
the  total  repeal  of  the  Act ;  but  the  interposition  of  a  majority 
of  ratepayers  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  any  prosecution 
would  go  far  towards  depriving  it  of  its  sting,  while  the  substitution 
of  the  congregation  for  the  ratepayers  would  render  it  absolutely 
harmless.  Such  a  change  might  be  welcomed  with  feelings  not 
merely  of  thankfulness  but  of  joy ;  but  the  amendment  now  proposed 
is  one  with  which,  in  lack  of  a  better,  we  may  reasonably  be  content. 
The  truth  is  that  either  of  these  amendments  would  put  an  end  to  or 
put  out  of  sight  an  agitation  which  does  no  credit  to  the  good  sense 
or  the  good  taste  of  Englishmen,  an  agitation  of  which,  in  plain 
English,  we  ought  to  be  heartily  ashamed.  A  failure  to  distinguish 
the  shadow  from  the  substance  does  little  credit  to  English  powers  of 
discernment ;  the  notion  that  they  can  deprive  the  substance  of  its 
power  for  mischief  by  waging  war  against  its  shadow  betrays  a  more 
deeply  seated  weakness.  The  attitude  assumed  by  many  who  profess 
to  hate  priestcraft  as  perhaps  the  worst  of  all  evils  is  neither  dignified 
nor  sensible.  There  may  be  a  growing  body  among  the  clergy  and 
the  laity  of  the  Church  of  England  who  have  adopted  all  the 
principles  of  Hildebrandism,  and  to  whom  any  approach  to  the 
ceremonial  of  Boman  ritualism  is  welcome  as  an  expression  of  their 
faith.  But  it  is  their  faith  which,  if  wrong,  does  the  mischief,  and 
not  the  signs  or  symbols  of  it.  It  is  absurd,  therefore,  to  raise  an 
outcry  against  the  latter,  while  the  former  is,  to  say  the  least, 
patiently  tolerated.  I  have  no  wish  to  make  too  little  of  the 
numbers,  the  zeal,  and  the  influence  of  this  party  of  clerical  and  lay 
sacerdotalibts,  if  such  they  be,  and  if  so  they  must  be  termed  ;  but  it 
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is  also  a  fact  that  the  seemliness,  the  beauty,  and,  where  it  may  be 
attainable,  the  splendour,  after  which  these  sacerdotalists  are  sup- 
posed to  strive,  are  not  less  welcome  to  many  among  the  clergy 
and  laity  who  are  wholly  free  of  what  is  called  the  taint  of  priest- 
craft. For  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  the  nation  has  been  waking 
up  to  some  perception  of  art,  and  as  a  nation  we  are  beginning  to 
feel  that  there  is  something  in  poetry,  in  music,  in  painting  and 
sculpture,  which  may  be  made  to  minister  not  only  to  the  comfort 
and  refinement  of  our  home  lives,  but  to  our  intellectual,  our  moral, 
our  spiritual  life  and  growth.  We  are  but  at  the  threshold  of  the 
mighty  movement  which,  some  generations  hence,  may  possibly  make 
the  art  of  England  no  unworthy  rival  of  the  art  of  Italy  in  its 
palmiest  days ;  and  it  is  as  impossible  to  exclude  the  influence  of  this 
movement  in  every  one  of  its  aspects  from  our  churches,  and  from 
the  worship  which  is  carried  on  in  them,  as  it  would  be  to  suppress 
the  movement  altogether.  The  number  of  those  who  not  only  long, 
but  who  are  resolved,  so  far  as  their  powers  may  go,  to  surround 
themselves  with  an  atmosphere  of  refinement  and  of  beauty  is  fast 
increasing,  and  will  rapidly  assume  overwhelming  proportions.  Such 
persons  fail  altogether  to  see  why  the  most  beautiful  harmonies,  the 
most  exquisite  colourings,  the  most  lovely  forms  should  not  render  the 
worship  of  God  a  thing  to  be  loved,  to  be  prized,  and  to  rejoice  in. 
So  long  as  faith  in  God,  in  his  goodnesi^  and  his  love,  remains  a  living 
power,  there  is  no  more  reason  why  the  worship  which  is  the 
expression  of  that  faith  should  not  be  as  splendid  both  in  its  appliances 
and  in  the  garb  of  its  ministers  as  the  worship  of  those  who  cling  to 
the  most  extravagant  theories  of  priestly  power.  It  is  true  that  in  a 
certain  sense  all  this  splendoiu:  of  form,  and  beauty  of  colour,  and 
harmony  of  sound  are  to  the  former  matters  of  indiflFerence ;  but  then 
they  also  are,  or  they  may  be,  to  the  latter  also.  We  are  often  told 
that  Catholic  priests  of  the  Boman  obedience  are  as  ready,  if  need  to 
be,  to  celebrate  mass  in  a  smock  frock  or  in  their  walking  attire  as  in 
the  most  magnificent  of  Eucharistic  vestments.  For  myself,  I  am 
ready,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  part  with  it  all,  and  to  worship,  if 
it  were  possible  to  do  so,  without  colour,  without  music,  witiiout 
form.  But  the  necessity  must  be  clearly  shown,  and  what  is  for  me 
impossible  is  the  feeling  of  fear  associated  with  any  forms,  signs,  or 
symbols  as  such.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  elevation  of  the  bread 
should  of  necessity  involve  any  further  meaning  than  the  breaking 
of  it  which  is  enjoined  on  every  English  celebrant ;  why  the  lighting 
of  a  thousand  candles  should  imply  more  than  the  lighting  of  two  or 
the  absence  of  all  candles,  or  why  the  fragrance  of  incense  should 
necessarily  mean  that  the  worshippers  believe  in  transubstantiation 
or  in  any  otJier  theory. 

No  bolder  and  more  uncompromising  work  has,  perhaps,  ever  been 

published  in  this  country  than  the  *  Christian  Institutions  '  of  Dean 

Stanley.     On  the  subjects  with  which  the  Public  Worship  Regulation 

Act  was  designed  to  deal  it  \&  ^:&  ^^fi^>^V^>&&\L^  '^\\l^.^s^  as  on  any 
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others;  and  Dean  Stanley's  judgment  is  given  in  the  following 
words : — 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  every  one  who  is  a  voice  and  not 
merely  an  echo,  to  proclaim  their  absolute  indifference  and  triviality,  whei^ 
compared  with  matters  of  serious  religion.  It  was  said  by  a  great  divine, 
bome  thirty  years  ago,  that  it  was  the  peculiar  blot  of  factions  or  parties  in 
the  Church  of  England,  to  have  fought,  as  for  matters  of  importance,  for 
this  or  that  particular  kind  of  dress.  The  remark  is  true.  Tluice  over  has 
the  English  Church  been  distracted  with  a  vestiarian  controversy — first,  at 
the  Keformation,  when  Bishop  Hooper  refused  to  wear  a  square  cap  because 
God  had  made  heads  round ;  secondly,  in  the  controversy  between  Laud 
and  the  Puritans ;  and,  thirdly,  in  our  own  time,  beginning  with  the  Exeter 
riots  of  1850,  and  continuing  even  now.  No  such  controversy  has  ever 
distracted  either  the  Churdi  of  Home,  or  the  Church  of  Luther,  or 
the  Church  of  Calvin.  It  is  high  time  to  see  whether  we  could  not  now, 
at  once  and  for  ever,  dispel  the  idea  that  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  *  the  work- 
shop of  Satan,'  consists  in  the  colour  of  a  coat,  or  the  shape  of  a  cloak,  or 
the  use  of  a  handkerchief.  Viewed  merely  in  a  doctrinal  point  of  view,  no 
more  deadly  blow  could  be  struck  against  the  ceremonial,  and  what  may  be 
called  *  the  Etruscan  tlieory  of  rel^on,'  than  to  fill  the  atmosphere  with 
the  sense  of  the  entire  insignificance  of  dresses  or  postures. 

Dean  Stanley's  words  are  profoundly  true.  It  was  needful  only 
to  add  that  this  sense  of  their  insignificance  can  neither  be  instilled 
nor  propagated  by  those  who  are  ^raid  of  them,  or  who  shrink  from 
them  as  they  would  from  poisonous  snakes.  True  indiflFerence  is 
shown  neither  by  fear  nor  by  railing ;  it  can  be  taught  effectually  only 
by  those  who  are  afraid  of  no  forms  and  are  ready  to  use  any.  That 
the  tide  is  swelling  which  will  spread  throughout  the  land  seemliness 
and  beauty,  and,  where  it  may  be  attainable,  splendour  of  worship,  and 
that  the  feeling  which  demands  all  this  will  go  on  to  demand  that 
the  vestments  of  the  ministers  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  buildings 
in  which  they  serve,  and  the  services  in  which  they  take  part,  no  one, 
probably,  who  has  any  discernment  of  the  signs  of  the  times  will  be 
disposed  to  doubt.  That  under  certain  circumstances  this  current  of 
feeling,  which  is  determined  by  a  thousand  causes  not  directly  con- 
nected with  religion  in  any  form,  may  be  the  means  of  effecting  deep 
and  serious  mischief,  is  also  true.  The  only  way  of  obviating  this 
mischief  is  to  show  that  no  forms  have  an  intrinsic  value ;  and  this 
indifference  will  be  best  shown  by  a  fearless  use  of  any  means  by 
which  art  may  render  the  worship  of  God  more  attractive,  more 
soothing,  more  cheering,  and  more  delightful. 

Geobge  W.  Cox. 
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Exchange  no  Robbery;  or,  Fated  by  a  Jest. 

By  M.  Bbtham-Edwabds,  Authob  of  *  Kitty  '  and  *  Doctor  Jacob.' 

XIII. 

NO  dilemma  could  possibly  have  been  more  imgrateful  to  a  proud, 
fastidious  man  like  Dr.  Edouard,  than  that  in  which  he  had 
found  himself  the  night  before.  The  open  winning  of  Hildegarde's 
aiSections,  the  covert  enjoyment  of  her  society  for  so  many  weeks, 
the  deception  practised  on  Frau  Anna,  had  been  matters  that  troubled 
his  conscience  little.  Hildegarde  was,  in  the  spirit  if  not  in  the 
letter,  an  outcast  of  the  ductd  house,  and  free  to  choose  for  herself, 
whilst  an  after  explanation  with  Frau  Anna  and  his  family  would 
easily  excuse  her  visit  and  the  disguise  in  which  it  was  made. 
Hitherto  nothing  had  occurred  outside  the  range  of  his  own  respon- 
sibility. On  himself  must  fall  the  blame  of  Hildegarde's  conduct 
from  the  first,  however  much  Hilda  had  ministered  to  their  wishes.  But 
now  he  saw  himself  caught  within  a  fiatal  circle,  entangled  and  en- 
meshed by  a  chain  of  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control, 
and  for  which  he  must  be  held  accountable.  He  could  not  severely 
blame  the  unscrupulous  yet  warm-hearted  girl  who  was  the  author 
of  this  imbroglio.  If  Hilda  was  bent,  as  he  believed,  on  playing  out 
the  daring  game  to  the  last,  at  least  it  was  as  much  in  his  interests 
and  Hildegarde's  as  her  own.  Hilda  could  not  more  impatiently  rebel 
against  the  humble  rOle  of  dame  Anna's  grandchild,  than  Hildegarde 
against  the  more  ambitious  position  to  which  she  was  recalled.  Ex- 
change here  must  be  an  immeasurable  boon  to  both.  On  himself,  his 
honest  manly  love  for  the  sweet  girl  who  adored  him,  his  own  future 
as  it  was  bound  up  with  hers,  the  young  Doctor  would  not  now  dwelL 
He  was  called  upon  to  act  without  taking  account  of  a  single  inte- 
rested motive.  The  only  way  to  disentangle  matters  was  to  be  hard 
upon  Hilda,  hard  upon  Hildegarde,  and  hardest  of  all  upon  himsel£ 
Only  by  an  immediate  disclosure  could  Frau  Anna  and  Grettel  be 
freed  from  blame. 

He  must  in  the  early  morning  set  off  for  the  Schloss,  and  there 
lay  the  whole  affair  before  the  Prince  Waldemar  of  whom  Hilda 
wrote.  The  business  staring  him  in  the  face  was  altogether  odious, 
but  it  was  inevitable. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the  haughty,  self-contained  young 
Doctor  saw  himself  confronted  by  dishonour.  Throughout  a  short 
but  not  uneventful  career,  he  had  kept  clear  of  any  d^  that  could 
bring  a  blush  to  his  face ;  his  conduct  had  been  fearless,  not  seldom 
iigh-handed,  but  ever  iiie^toa.c\i^\Afe^  wyi  ijerhaps  none  of  his  con* 
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temporaries  had  gained  so  high  a  reputation,  first  as  a  man,  and 
secondly  as  a  man  of  science. 

It  could  but  wound  him  in  the  most  sensitive  part  to  contemplate 
the  issues  of  to-morrow's  revelation.  He  saw  himself  by  anticipation 
found  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust  the  most  delicate  that  could  have 
been  entrusted  to  him  ;  held  up  to  scorn  as  the  accomplice  of  a  reck- 
less girl,  and  the  abettor,  if  not  instigator,  of  an  unpardonable  trick. 
And  his  good  mother  and  adoring  sisters,  what  would  they  say? 
He  could  bear  the  wrath  of  his  exited  patrons,  but  how  should  he 
encounter  their  looks  of  silent  reproach  ?  But  no  more  of  this  !  ^  The 
thing  must  be  done,'  he  said,  '  and  the  less  of  useless  thinking 
the  better.'  So  he  sat  down  and  pencilled  the  following  note  to 
Hildegarde : — 

^  I  go  at  once  to  the  Residency,  but  say  nothing  of  what  has 
happened  as  yet ;  meantime  keep  Grrettel  in  your  sight.  You  shall 
hear  from  me  as  soon  as  may  be.' 

He  then  put  together  a  few  necessaries  for  his  journey,  and  lay 
down  to  snatch  what  sleep  he  could.  By  cock-crowing  he  was  once 
more  on  the  alert.  To  refresh  himself  with  a  douche  of  cold  water, 
to  boil  some  coffee,  was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes  only.  By  five 
o'clock  he  was  at  the  post-house,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later, 
perched  on  the  top  of  the  cumbersome  old  diligence,  was  toiling 
through  the  sweet  pastoral  landscape  towards  the  Sesidency. 

Serene  aspects  of  nature  can  but  soothe,  especially  when  seen  in  the 
virginal  freshness  of  early  morning,  and  animated  by  the  pathetic 
side  of  human  life ;  the  life  that  is  bound  up  with  the  seasons,  and 
draws  its  very  sustenance  from  the  fruits  of  the  soil. 

Dr.  Edouard  had  set  forth  in  a  state  of  feeling  that  bordered  on 
desperation,  but  in  observing  the  crops  and  chatting  with  his  neigh- 
boiurs  on  rustic  matters,  he  gradually  recovered  his  usual  tempered 
collectedness.  And  another  train  of  thought  had  opened  up  much 
more  cheerful  vistas.  This  Prince  Waldemar  :  who  was  he  ?  Gould 
he  be  the  Prince  Waldemar  he  knew ;  and  if  so,  of  what  other  man 
in  the  world  had  he  equal  right  to  demand  a  favour  ? 


XIV. 

'  Oh,  it  is  cruel  I '  thought  Hilda,  as  she  shut  herself  up  in  that 
exquisite  little  room  peopled  with  joyous  fantasies  an  hour  before. 

'  Why  did  he  not  come  at  once,  or  stay  away  altogether  ? '  she  said, 
dropping  into  a  low  chair,  ready  to  weep  with  dismay  and  mortifica- 
tion. Dr.  Edouard's  errand  could  mean  only  one  thing,  a  merciless 
exposure,  an  unbearable  esclandref  in  which  she  must  figure  as  prime 
mover.  Her  first,  and  perhaps  natural  impulse,  was  of  ungenerous 
reproach,  even  mistrust.  The  haughty,  overbearing  young  physician 
was  well  pleased  to  crush  her  high  spirit.  Sportively  for  the  most 
part,  yet  at  times  in  bitter  earnest,  they  had  often  been  at  warfare ; 
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and  it  was  he  who  was  ever  worsted.  The  opportunity  had  come.  He 
could  enjoy  his  revenge ! 

But  hardly  were  the  scalding  tears  dashed  away  from  her  huming 
cheeks,  when  a  truer  and  better  feeling  took  possession  of  her.  Dr. 
Edouard  might  have  disliked,  even  detested  her,  in  former  days,  but  he 
had  long  since  been  her  servitor  and  adherent.  *  How  much  happiness 
did  he  not  owe  her  ?  How  much  brother-like  confidence  had  he  not 
given  ?  No,  if  indeed,  as  she  must  believe,  Dr.  Edouard  was  come  to 
lay  the  matter  before  Prince  Waldemar,  at  least  he  would  inculpate 
himself  as  well  as  others.  He  was  hard-headed,  but  he  possessed  a 
rigid  sense  of  justice.  No  woman  should  be  made  the  scapegoat  of 
his  own  indiscretions. 

These  more  temperate  reflections,  however,  far  from  mollified  her 
towards  her  former  adversary.  He  ought  to  have  come  at  once,  or,  if 
that  were  absolutely  impossible,  he  should  have  sent  a  telegram.  A 
word  from  him  twenty-four  hours  ago  would  have  prevented  this  mis- 
adventure. She  could  then  have  taken  all  necessary  precautions. 
She  could  (here  the  incomparable  Hilda  smiled  to  herself  in  spite 
of  her  dire  discomfiture),  she  could  have  feigned  toothache  and 
bandaged  her  face.  She  could  have  feigned  headache  and  kept  her 
darkened  room  a  day  longer.  There  were  dozens  of  ways  by  which 
the  fictitious  Hiidegarde  could  have  been  kept  in  the  background  and 
properly  disguised,  till  the  real  one  should  assume  her  proper  place. 

But  now  there  was  no  way  of  escape.  That  close  feminine  scru- 
tiny of  the  Duchess,  that  long  family  dinner,  that  morning's  con- 
fabulation with  the  Prince,  had  identified  her  but  too  well.  Form, 
features,  voice,  all  must  now  be  indelibly  imprinted  on  the  minds  of 
at  least  these  two.  There  existed  certainly  a  remarkable  likeness 
between  herself  and  her  aoeur-de-lait,  but,  and  here  again  Hilda 
smiled,  and  leaning  back  contemplated  her  image  in  the  mirror 
opposite;  but  how  superficial  must  it  appear  to  those  who  really 
knew  them  both !  No  ;  an  odious,  an  outrageous  dilemma  was  at  hand, 
and  on  her  head  would  the  most  disagreeable  consequences  fall. 

Yet,  as  she  thought  this,  thought  of  the  blame  and  indignity  to 
be  heaped  on  her,  thought  of  the  brilliant  prize  about  to  elude  her 
grasp  for  ever,  a  purer  and  better  regret  filled  her  mind.  The  daring 
reckless  girl  now  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  compassionated  herself^ 
or  at  least  that  tender,  kinder  part  of  herself  only  revealed  to-day. 

Where  were  her  ambitions,  her  airy  hopes,  her  far-reaching  designs 
now  ?  As  she  thought  of  her  frank,  manly  lover,  she  only  felt  con- 
scious of  wanting  to  share  his  lot,  and  not  because  it  was  princely, 
but  because  she  loved  him.  Her  pranksome  jest  had  landed  her  on 
unexpected  shoals  and  quicksands,  from  which  rescue  seemed  hopeless. 
In  feeling  thus  pity  for  herself,  she  could  but  feel  deeper  pity  for  him. 
Those  simple,  honest  utterances  of  a  man's  first  love  had  touched 
her  more  than  any  expression  of  passion  or  sentiment  could  do.  He 
wanted  only  her  affection  and  kindness,  and  she  had  thus  deceived 
him  I 
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But  Hilda  possessed  a  spirit  not  to  be  crushed  even  by  such  mis- 
adventures as  these.  She  would  not  redden  her  eyes  with  weeping. 
She  would  control  herself,  and  proudly  await  the  issue  of  events* 
What  blame  was  justly  hers,  she  felt  able  to  bear. 

The  recognition  of  the  inevitable  in  human  affairs  often  brings 
composure  when  all  else  fails ;  and  if  Hilda  had  been  on  the  verge  of 
breaking  down,  this  thought  would  have  stood  her  in  good  stead. 
^  After  all,  I  came  to  the  Schloss  because  I  could  not  do  otherwise. 
Having  gone  so  far,  it  was  impossible  to  draw  back/  And,  she  rea- 
soned,  ^  the  jest  itself,  as  it  emanated  from  my  brain,  was  at  least 
harmless  enough,  and  I  am  not  alone  responsible  for  its  after  con- 
sequences. Dr.  Edouard  and  Hildegarde  will  take  their  share  of 
blame.  My  grandmother  and  Grettel  must  be  cleared  at  any  cost.' 
What  she  re^y  shrank  from  was  the  thought  of  Waldemar's  sorrow. 
Would  he  refuse  ever  to  see  her  again?  Would  he  forgive  her? 
Would  he  cling  to  her  ?  Yet  what  foolish  dreaming  was  this  1  Of 
what  good  for  the  heir-presumptive  of  a  proud  duchy  to  cling  to 
Hilda,  the  village  maiden  I 

The  moments  dragged  along  heavily,  and  she  could  hardly  wish 
them  to  go  faster.  She  tried  to  occupy  her  mind  with  a  book,  with 
music,  with  embroidery :  all  fiedled.  Pale  from  e^cpectation  and 
suspense,  she  again  sat  down  by  the  window,  incapable  of  doing  any- 
thing. An  hour  or  more  passed  thus.  At  last  she  heard  voices 
outside— those  of  the  Hofrath  and  Dr.  Edouard.  She  started  up,  and 
by  a  great  effort  forced  herself  into  an  appearance  of  smiling  calm. 

In  another  moment  a  servant  had  announced  them. 


XV. 

The  Hofrath  was  the  first  to  speak. 

*  I  bring  the  Princess  Hildegarde  a  visitor  who  requires  no  intro- 
duction,' he  said.  ^  Dr.  Edouard  would  not,  naturally,  quit  the  palace 
without  paying  respects  to  his  former  patient.' 

That  little  speech  set  Hilda's  mind  at  rest,  at  least  on  one  point. 
There  was  to  be  no  disclosure  now.  For  the  present  she  could  wear 
the  mask.  She  glanced  at  Dr.  Edouard,  but  nothing  whatever  was  to 
be  gathered  from  that  unreadable  physiognomy.  Cool,  stolid,  and 
ceremonious,  the  young  physician  greeted  her  with  the  utmost 
formality.  Hilda  returned  his  salutations  with  equal  aplomb.  Then 
the  trio  sat  down,  and  there  ensued  a  little  comedy,  in  which  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  whose  part  was  best  played.  Dr.  Edouard's,  or  that  of 
the  pseudo-princess. 

*  My  good  friend  the  Hofrath '  (here  he  smiled  and  glanced  at 
their  companion)  ^  understands  the  nature  of  my  errand,  though  into 
details  it  would  be  impolitic  to  enter  even  to  him.  We  never  men- 
tion names  at  court,  do  we,  Hofrath  ?  I  have  come  to  ask  a  favour  at 
the  hand  of  the  Prince.    I  hope  I  shall  have  the  Princess's  sufirages  ? ' 
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Hilda  bowed  and  smiled. 

<  I  knew,'  the  young  Doctor  went  on  with  matchless  coolness,  '  at 
least  I  dared  assure  myself,  of  your  good  offices.  You  have  al¥my8 
showed  quite  inappropriate  gratitude  for  such  small  services  as  I  have 
been  able  to  render.  I  felt  sure  that  the  Princess  Hildegarde  would 
be  my  advocate.' 

<  The  Princess  is  the  advocate  of  all  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  her,'  put  in  the  Hofirath,  officiously.  '  Ah,  Dr.  Edouard  I  it  is 
an  unspoiled  woman's  heart  that  we  have  here.  No  cold  imitation, 
no  semblance.' 

Dr.  Edouard  smiled  with  assenting  politeness,  and  went  on  in  the 
same  tone — '  I  am  bound  to  explain  to  the  Princess  that  in  giving  me 
her  favours,  she  runs  no  risk  of  discommending  herself  with  others  or 
setting  aside  those  having  greater  claims.  It  is  not  for  place  or 
promotion  I  have  come  to  ask.' 

'  That  is  an  unnecessary  disclaimer  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Edouard,' 
again  put  in  the  Hofrath,  laying  a  friendly  hand  on  the  young  man's 
shoulder.  <  Ah,  Princess !  you  know  not  what  a  Timon,  what  a 
democrat,  is  your  mild  physician  I ' 

*  The  Hofrath  may  call  me  worse  names  if  he  pleases,'  Dr.  Edouard 
answered,  with  a  smile  and  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  ^  I  confess  it ;  I 
am  no  courtier,  no  aristocrat,  and  though  I  have  the  warmest  per- 
sonal regard  for  Prince  Waldemar,  I  have  studiously  avoided  him  for 
years,  simply  because  he  happened  to  be  bom  a  prince.' 

^  Think  of  that  I '  cried  the  Hofrath,  raising  his  hands  with  a 
gesture  of  astonishment.  ^  The  very  reason  that  sends  the  rest  of  us 
to  our  knees  makes  Dr.  Edouard  ^ulk  and  run  away.  He  might 
have  worn  a  decoration  long  ago.  He  might  have  had  a  Von  to  put 
before  his  name.  He  might  have  been  named  court  physician  I  For, 
do  you  know  of  this  young  man's  exploits  ? ' 

Dr.  Edouard  checked  the  Hofrath's  effusion  with  politely  reined- 
in  impatience. 

*  The  truth  is  simply  this,'  he  said,  *  and  I  must  not  allow  my 
good  friend  the  Hofrath  to  exaggerate  my  merits  as  an  ambulance 
doctor  in  the  last  war.  I  was  accidentally  enabled  to  render  the  Prince 
some  service.' 

*  He  saved  the  life  of  the  present  heir-presumptive  to  the  duchy  \ 
Ay — that  of  many  a  gallant  fellow  besides ;  he  performed  marvels  of 
courage  and  skill.' 

^  I  am  not  astonished  to  learn  anything  of  Dr.  Edouard/  Hilda 
said,  raising  her  eyes  to  the  Doctor  with  really  wonderful  self-command. 
He,  however,  perceived  the  touch  of  satire  so  finely  veiled,  and  could 
not  resist  a  retaliation. 

*  Of  all  persons  in  the  world,  the  Princess  Hild^;arde '  (here  he 
bowed  to  Hilda)  *  has  ever  shown  the  greatest  readiness  to  appreciate 
me  beyond  my  deserts,'  he  said, '  for  which,  indeed,  I  shall  ever  be 
truly  grateful.'  And  again  the  pair  bowed,  the  Hofrath  looking  on 
admiringly,  wUihout  l\ie  f ^Ti\j&<9^  ^K^-^vsvi^xi  ^V  \2ci^  ^^^xUa  comedy  thus 
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being  acted  under  his  eyes.  *  But,*  resumed  Dr.  Edouard,  *  I  really 
cannot  stay  to  hear  the  Hofrath  impose  such  fables  on  the  Prin- 
cess, and  having  assured  myself  of  her  good  offices,  and '  (here  he 
looked  at  her  with  professional  deliberateness)  ^  also  that  she  is  in 
enjoyment  of  perfect  health,  I  will  take  my  leave.' 

'  Ah,'  exclaimed  the  Hofrath,  also  perusing  Hilda,  but  with  self- 
evident  admiration;  *ah.  Doctor,  who  could  have  foretold  that 
the  fragile  plant  would  have  grown  into  the  splendid  flower  we  see  1 
Your  mountain  air  has  metamorphosed  the  Princess  into  a  wholly 
different  person.' 

*  It  has  indeed,'  Hilda  replied.  •  Might  not  one  suppose,  Herr 
Hofrath,  that  it  was  no  Hildegarde,  but  some  robust  peasant  maiden 
come  here  in  her  place  ? '     And  she  thereupon  laughed  merrily. 

*  No,  I  will  not  go  so  far,'  answered  the  smooth-tongued  old  cour- 
tier. ^  If  the  moimtain  air  has  put  roses  in  your  cheeks,  it  has  not 
taken  away  your  high-bred  look  and  speech.  The  Princess  Hildegarde 
is  changed,  but  remains  herself  nevertheless.' 

*True,  true,'  said  Dr.  Edouard,  with  well-feigned  impatience. 
He  was  indeed  anxious  to  end  this  scene,  his  sense  of  humour  threaten- 
ing at  last  to  get  the  upper  hand.  What  exquisite  enjoyment  to 
throw  off  the  mask,  to  declare  the  truth,  to  see  the  effect  of  it  in  the 
bewildered  Hofrath  I  The  temptation  within  him  was  almost  irresis- 
tible. He  rose  to  go.  Nothing,  however,  of  all  this  was  to  be  read 
in  his  impassable  features,  and  only  one  look  of  understanding  did  he 
venture  to  give  Hilda  at  parting.  That  look  she  interpreted  to  the 
letter.  It  inspired  no  hope ;  still  less  did  it  awaken  apprehension.  It 
only  inculcated  caution. 

At  the  last  moment,  however,  just  as  Dr.  Edouard  was  about  to 
go,  the  Hofrath's  ever  alert  attention  happened  to  be  diverted  by 
carriage  wheels  just  under  the  balcony.  In  a  moment  he  had  sprung 
to  the  bay  window,  and  was  peering  out  to  see  who  the  visitors  might 
be.  Hilda  seized  the  chance  thus  thrown  in  her  way  to  put  the 
question  she  had  been  longing  to  ask  throughout  the  interview. 

*  Will  the  Prince  grant  your  request  ? ' 

That  was  all  she  dared  to  say,  and  his  reply  was  no  less  brief  and 
unsuggestive  to  possible  eavesdroppers. 

*  He  will  reflect.' 

Then  the  Hofrath  emerged  from  the  balcony,  and  etiquette  for- 
bade a  longer  interview.  Hilda  found  herself  alone.  On  the  whole, 
she  could  but  congratulate  herself  on  the  turn  affairs  had  taken.  Her 
lover  was  about  to  reflect  on  the  matter  I  How,  indeed,  should  he 
do  otherwise  ? 

She  could  not  any  more  resist  a  smile  as  she  thought  of  the 
dilemma  in  which  Prince  Waldemar  had  suddenly  found  himself. 
Yet  it  did  not  seem  to  her  unconventional,  audacious  mind  that  it  was 
a  dilemma  to  rebel  against.  Chance,  or  rather  a  happy  jest,  had 
thrown  him  in  the  way  of  the  very  woman  he  confesscNi  was  his 
ideal ;  nothing  was  needed  but  tact,  courage,  and  self-reliance,  to 
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secure  her  for  ever.  If  he  should  prove  weak,  vacillatiag,  or  a 
stickler  by  pride  of  birth  and  family  tradition,  then  he  were  unlike 
the  Waldemar  she  imagined  she  knew,  and  a  lover  little  to  her  taste. 

Hilda  was  as  unromantic  as  it  was  possible  for  a  maiden  of  nine- 
teen to  be.  But  she  really  liked  this  simple  dignified  soldier ;  his 
firank  homage  pleased,  even  touched  her.  She  could  not  believe,  as 
she  contemplated  the  future — ^and  the  looking-glass — that  he  would 
shrink  from  the  nominal  sacrifice  which  love  demanded  now  at  his 
hands. 

With  the  moral  aspect  of  the  question  Hilda  troubled  herself 
mightily  little.  If  she  chose  to  change  place  with  the  princess,  and 
the  princess  accepts  her  lot,  where  was  the  wrong,  whose  the  blame? 
Both  were  orphans,  both  were  brotherless,  sisterless.  The  question, 
therefore,  resolved  itself  into  purely  a  personal  one.  Provided  Prince 
Waldemar  and  Dr.  Edouard  were  willing  to  enter  into  such  a  com- 
pact, there  was  absolutely  no  other  living  soul  in  the  wide  world  to 
whom  it  was  matter  of  concern.  The  transfer  might  be  extraordi- 
nary, indeed  unique.  What  of  that  ?  Were  out-of-the-way  occur- 
rences and  freaMsh  handlings  of  life  more  common,  existence 
would  be  much  more  bearable,  reasoned  Hilda.  People  are  such  diie 
cowards,  they  are  staggered  at  thfe  bare  notion  of  quitting  the 
common  groove.  Dr.  Edouard  and  Hildegarde,  Waldemar  and  I, 
hazard  a  precedent  of  precedents ;  ^  and  after  all,'  she  repeated,  smiling 
to  herself,  *  exchange  is  no  robbery.  We  shall  be  only  &ted  by  a  jest' 
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Sevebal  days  passed  without  the  possibility  of  a  confidence,  even  had 
Waldemar  desired  it ;  but  he  seemed  to  shun  any  chance  of  a  tiU^ 
UtCj  Hilda's  perspicacity  indicating  the  motive. 

It  was  not  mistrust,  much  less  suspicion,  that  made  him  dread  an 
interview.  Dr.  Edouard's  manly  outspokenness  had  cleared  her  of 
all  but  the  due  share  of  blame.  Waldemar  was  shrinking  from 
no  worldly-minded  intrigante,  no  unscrupulous  schemer,  rather,  at 
least  so  she  fancied,  from  a  romantic,  generous  girl,  whose  zealous 
interference  with  the  due  course  of  things  did  more  credit  to  the 
heart  than  to  the  understanding.  Many  things  besides  she  read  in  her 
lover's  candid  face  as  in  a  printed  book — one  above  all.  He  was  trying 
to  hold  aloof  from  the  fascination  with  which  she  inspired  him ;  making 
a  tremendous  effort  to  reason  himself  out  of  his  passion. 

Was  he  resolved  that  she  should  not  be  his  wife  ?  Hilda  could 
not  tell,  and  preferred  not  to  guess. 

Meantime  the  hours  and  the  days  sped  by,  every  bagatelle  making 
disentanglement  more  difficult ;  involving  them  more  implicitly  is 
the  fate^l  web.  Another  week  or  two  and,  if  they  sat  there  with 
folded  hands,  their  fates  would  be  sealed. 

And  all  this  time  Hilda  knew  well  enough  that  she  was  shining 
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before  him  in  reflected  light,  the  happiest  condition  in  which  a  wit 
or  a  beauty  can  find  herself. 

Her  sparkling  repartee,  her  skill  as  a  musician,  her  linguistic 
powers,  were  now  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  turned  to  delightful 
account ;  whilst  the  natural  gaiety  of  youth  alone  was  a  virtue  of  the 
first  water  in  this  somewhat  dreary  court. 

At  last,  to  Hilda's  satisfaction,  they  found  themselves  alone.  She 
often  spent  a  cool  morning  hour  by  the  lakelet  on  which  he  had  sailed 
his  boat  as  a  boy,  and  here  one  day  the  Hofrath  opportunely  left  the 
lovers  together.  In  that  fragrant  bowery  retreat  they  were  not  likely 
to  be  disturbed,  and  Walde'mar  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  as  he  sat 
down  beside  her.  Then  he  said,  the  simple,  unsophisticated  words 
going  straight  to  her  hearty  '  What  must  we  do  ? ' 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  all  her  womanly  pride  and  gene- 
rosity aroused  by  such  a  confession  of  helpless  confidence  and  appeal. 
Then  she  said,  looking  at  him  straight  and  unmoved — <  There  is  one 
thing  I  ought  to  do,  and  that  is  to  go  to  the  Duchess  at  once  and  tell 
her  all.' 

'  No,'  he  said,  unable  to  resist  a  smile  in  spite  of  his  dire  per- 
plexity and  uneasiness  ;  'that  you  shall  never  do.  You  do  not  know 
my  aunt.     She  would  be  ready  to  kill  you.' 

Hilda  laughed  a  scornful  Uttle  laugh,  and  a  haughty  blush  dyed 
her  cheeks. 

*  I  fear  no  one,'  she  said ;  *  the  Duchess  least  of  all.  The  only 
person  I  should  fear  is  Waldemar,'  and  she  smiled  at  him,  '  because 
I  have  done  you  bitter  wrong.' 

He  looked  at  her  sadly,  adoringly,  and  most  of  all  wonderingly. 

*  You  have  wronged  me,  but  I  am  sure  without  intention,'  he  said. 
He  was  a  man  little  cunning  in  speech,  and  when  his  heart  was  fullest, 
his  tongue  most  halted. 

'  I  will  tell  you  everything,'  Hilda  said,  *  for  you  do  not  yet  know 
what  I  am,  nor  does  Dr.  Edouard  either.  He  could  not  justify  me  in 
your  eyes.  It  was  more  than  a  desire  to  serve  Hildegarde  that  made 
me  come  here  wearing  her  disguises.  I  hoped  for  some  such  com- 
plication as  this.  I  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  take  her  place 
for  once  and  for  all.' 

He  had  not  a  word  to  say.  This  dazzling,  beauteous  girl  was 
bewildering  him  more  than  ever.  Having  little  experience  of  human 
character,  except  that  gained  in  camps  and  barracks,  he  was  more 
unprepared  than  most  for  such  a  rarity. 

*  I  confess  it,'  Hilda  went  on  in  the  same  crisp,  unswerving  tones. 

*  It  was  a  freak  to  begin  with,  this  notion  of  changing  places,  but 
very  serious  at  last.  When  I  engaged  Hildegarde  to  go  on  a  visit  to 
Dr.  Edouard's  family,  I  had  no  idea  of  anything  more  than  making 
her  happy ;  but  somehow  when  she  was  fairly  away,  when  I  got  used 
to  regaitiing  myself,  not  as  the  peasant-bom  Hilda,  but  the  Princess 
Hildegarde,  the  delusion  pleased  me  well.  I  had  ever  craved  a  fine 
fortune  from  my  cradle.     I  always  imagined  myself  bom  for  better 
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things  than  the  life  of  a  rustic  housewife.  And  my  grandmother, 
forsooth ' — here  she  looked  queenly  in  her  scorn — *  my  grandmother 
wanted  me  to  marry  Dr.  Edouard  1 ' 

Waldemar  would  fain  have  caught  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his 
lips.     Her  contempt  was  sweetest  flattery  to  him. 

*  Dr.  Edouard  is  a  woi^thy  fellow  nevertheless,'  he  said,  gazing  at 
the  defiant  beautiful  creature  before  him  in  rapture. 

*  I  had  no  taste  for  the  life  of  a  village  doctor's  wife,'  she  said ; 
*  I  wanted  to  live  in  the  world,  to  have  a  career  of  my  own,  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  splendour,  with  the  action,  with  the  great  move- 
ments of  society.  All  my  life  long  I  had  envied  the  timid  little 
Hildegarde,  only  craving  a  quiet  nest,  and  when — quite  on  a  sudden 
— the  Hofrath  came,  and  I  was  mistaken  for  her,  I  accepted  the 
chance  as  providential,  I  thought  that  my  lot  was  sealed.'  A  lovely 
blush  overspread  her  features  as  she  added,  in  a  voice  that  had 
even  a  touch  of  meekness  in  it, '  You  will  say  that  I  was  ignoble, 
devoid  of  conscience,  in  conceiving  such  a  thing  for  a  moment ;  and 
indeed  I  wonder  now  at  my  hardness.  The  Hofrath  hinted  to  me 
of  these  betrothals,  of  the  suitor  awaiting  me.  Yet  I  never  hesi- 
tated. I  think  frolicsome,  high-spirited  girls  are  all  like  me  in 
this.  I  have  no  sentimentality.  My  head  was  never  full  of  romance 
and  love-stories.  I  imagined  that  I  had  as  good  a  chance  of  happi- 
ness in  thus  being  chosen  for  as  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  choose  for  my- 
self, and'  (here  she  held  out  her  hand,  with  a  look  beseeching 
immediate  forgiveness),  ^  I  eased  my  conscience  as  far  as  the  unseen 
suitor  was  concerned,  by  reflecting  that  as  he  and  Hildegarde  were 
equally  strangers  to  each  other,  his  chances  of  happiness  were  pre- 
cisely the  same.'  i 

He  bent  Idw  over  the  matchless  hand,  and  kissed  it  a  dozen  times. 

*0h,  Hilda  I'  he  cried,  *why  may  we  not  be  happy  together  I 
Why  this  cruel,  hateful  heirdom  1 ' 

She  withdrew  her  hand,  and  looked  at  him  with  that  frank, 
avowed  affectionateness  he  might  well  accept  instead  of  sentimentality. 

^  At  least,'  she  said,  and  her  eyes  brightened,  he  thought,  with 
tears, '  at  least  you  will  believe,  I  know,  that  my  real  grief  in  being 
sent  away  will  be  the  conviction  of  having  caused  you  pain.  If  I 
regret '  (here  an  honest  glow  did  no  shame  to  her  cheek), '  if  I  regret 
for  a  passing  moment  what  else  I  lose  in  going  back,  forgive  me, 
above  all,  forgive  me  for  having  won  your  aflections.' 

*  And  you  ? '  he  said,  overcome  by  the  sight  of  her  unafiected  oon- 
cem— emotion  it  could  hardly  be  called ;  '  and  you,  Hilda  ?  I 
thought,  I  hoped,  that  the  affection  was  not  all  on  my  side.  Say 
that  you  have  not  deceived  me  there.' 

Even  in  this  emergency  Hilda,  though  blushing,  tearful,  and  dis* 
tressed,  must  be  her  own  sparkling  audacious  self. 

'  Nay,'  she  said,  with  Uie  most  bewitching  look  of  reproach  im- 
aginable \  ^  nay,  if  you  know  it  not  already,  no  words  of  mine  will 
bring  conviction.    'Kete  1  «ctcL  &\im\^  I ' 
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XVII. 

A  SENSE  of  comradeship,  bom  of  the  indescribable  sympathy  of  youth, 
consoled  them,  and  seemed  to  bring  them  very  near  together.  To 
whom  could  they  pour  out  each  other's  hearts  but  each  other  ? 

'  Hildegarde  1 '  he  said,  his  brief,  shy  utterance  vibrating  with 
deep  feeling,  '  it  is  this  that  makes  me  draw  back.  Were  we  in- 
dififerent  to  each  other,  we  might  play  out  this  hazardous  game  to  the 
last ;  but  it  must  not  be.' 

She  hearkened  in  cold,  painful  silence.  What  else,  indeed,  should 
she  expect  to  hear  ? 

'  I  blame  no  one  ;  least  of  all  you,'  he  said.  *  You  were  all  free 
to  act  as  you  have  done,  and  brave  the  consequences ;  but  I  possess 
no  such  freedom.  I  am  a  mere  link  in  the  family  chain ;  as  much 
an  integral  part  of  race  and  tradition  as  each  brick  is  a  part  of  yonder 
palace.  And  before  I  am  a  prince  I  am  a  soldier,  trained  in  the  iron 
school  of  duty,  taught,  before  all  things,  to  bend  the  knee  to  authority. 
I  should  not  be  a  man  had  I  not  rebelled  against  this  double  subjeo- 
tion  over  and  over  again,  had  I  not  been  tempted  to  curse  this  bond* 
age  of  race  and  calling.  I  have  longed  to  shake  off  my  fetters,  but 
of  coiirse  in  vain.  And  now  it  is  too  late  to  mend  the  teachings  of  a 
lifetime ;  what  they  have  made  me  I  must  remain.  I  blame  Dn. 
Edouard?  Not  at  all.  He  is  a  thousand  times  right,  I  say,  in 
throwing  to  the  winds  all  considerations  of  rank  and  prestige,  and 
asserting  individual  right  in  the  person  of  my  cousin  Hildegarde.  I 
am  compelled  by  force  of  circumstances  to  act  the  part  of  coward  and 
underling.  I  cannot  break  the  fetters  that  bind  me  fast.'  He  looked 
round  to  assure  himself  that  no  one  was  within  ear-shot,  and  added, 
with  gathering  storm  in  his  voice — *  From  the  moment  I  become,  in 
the  eyes  of  my  kinsfolk  and  the  world,  heir  of  this  house,  I  lose  every 
vestige  of  personal  independence  and  freedom.  Do  not  blame  me. 
It  is  not  love  that  is  lukewarm  within  me,  but  I  cannot,  I  dare  not, 
purchase  our  happiness  at  the  price  of  a  subterfuge.  Do  you  not  see 
on  what  a  brink  we  stand  ?  Think  of  the  perpetual  terror  of  dis- 
covery, and  the  results  of  discovery  I  Shame  and  dishonour  over- 
whelming us,  our  relationship  as  husband  and  wife  imperilled,  our 
marriage  perhaps  annulled !    Have  you  thought  of  these  things  ? ' 

No,  indeed,  she  had  thought  of  none  of  these  things.  The  future, 
as  she  had  depicted  it  by  his  side,  had  been  all  secure  and  fiedr. 

He  went  on : — 

<  I  have  been  trying  to  make  up  my  mind  that  I  was  to  be  as 
fortunate  as  others,  tibat  we  might  let  things  take  their  smooth  course. 
I  put  Dr.  Edouard's  arguments  before  me,  than  whom  no  man's  bear 
more  weight.  Yet  when  he  avers  that  my  notions  concerning  lineage 
and  family  position  are  sheer  chimeras,  and  that  the  fact  of  birth 
brings  no  special  duties,  I  cannot  feel  convinced.  Ah,  Hilda! 
would  that  I  were  the  obscure  soldier  of  a  few  weeks  back.  How 
gladly  I  should  learn  that  this  heirship  I  hailed  so  willingly  then 
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were  no  longer  mine,  and  who  can  say  that  this  is  impossible  ?  The 
sickly  child  yet  lives  and  may  recover  his  health.  I  may  wake  up 
one  morning  to  recover  my  freedom.' 

He  once  more  caught  her  hand,  lover-like,  to  his  lips,  adding, 
eagerly — *  If  so,  I  should  be  free,  like  Dr.  Edouard,  to  marry  whom  I 
pleased.  And  a  proud  day  for  me,  when  honestly,  and  before  all  the 
world,  I  might  choose  for  my  bride  the  peasant-bom  Hilda.' 

They  saw  the  Ho&ath  descending  the  terrace,  and  he  had  only 
time  to  add — *But  we  must  gain  time.  We  must  do  nothing 
underhand.     Time — and  silence.     You  understand.' 


xvin. 

Time  and  silence !  What  will  they  not  do,  and  undo  indeed  ?  And 
what  may  not  a  jest,  a  bagatelle,  do  also?  It  would  seem  in  this 
strange  phantasmagoria  called  human  life,  that  the  veriest  whim,  the 
airiest  fancy,  may  sometimes  shape  itself  into  the  destiny  of  mortals, 
when  often,  the  uphill  endeavour  of  years,  and  the  patient,  toilsome 
hopes  of  half  a  lifetime,  prove  barren  and  ineffective.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  certain  it  is  that  we  see  our  fellows  sometimes  strangely  fated 
by  *  trifles  light  as  air.'  The  solution  of  such  problems  may  be  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  only  exceptional  human  nature  that  goes  out  of  the 
ordinary  groove  even  so  far  as  wishing,  dreaming,  or  freaking,  and  that 
the  destiny  of  those  who  stand  thus  aloof  from  ordinariness  must  be 
out  of  the  common  way. 

Somehow  the  romantic  or  heroic  element  will  manifest  itself. 
After  that  conversation  between  Hilda  and  her  lover,  followed  a  suc- 
cession of  surprises,  or  what  seemed  surprises,  taking  their  breath 
away,  dumbfounding  them,  and  rendering  disclosure  impossible. 
Even  their  secret  and  its  responsibilities  were  now  thrust  into  the 
background. 

In  the  turn  affairs  had  now  taken  at  the  Schloss,  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  come  forward  ;  and  delay,  of  course,  made  disclosure 
doubly  and  trebly  difficult.  In  the  first  place  the  blind  old  Duke 
died  suddenly,  and  no  sooner  were  the  funeral  ceremonies  over,  than 
news  came  of  the  death  of  the  sickly  lad  who  had  been  his  heir.  The 
lovers  were  now  pushed  into  a  conspicuous  place,  and  every  thought, 
every  moment,  belonged  for  the  time  to  others. 

Hilda,  by  the  side  of  her  pseudo-aunt,  the  Duchess,  foimd  herself 
compelled  to  perform  the  part  of  daughter  of  the  house.  Nor  did  the 
fame  of  these  girlish  graces  and  endowments  remain  in  the  little 
court.  Eemote  kinsfolk  of  the  house  wanted  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  this  brilliant  girl,  who  up  till  the  present  time  had  been 
buried  in  the  schoolroom.  The  gratification  was  enormous  that  at 
last  a  house  particularly  unendowed  by  nature  in  the  female  line  should 
at  last  have  produced  a^^dx^ou*    Her  advent  was  the  luckiest  thing 
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in  the'  world  under  present  circumstances.  What  might  not  a 
clever,  gifted,  handsome  woman  accomplish  for  the  family  fortunes, 
long  at  a  low  ebb  ?  Especially  happy,  too,  the  finding  of  such  a 
bride  for  the  new  Duke,  a  plain,  blunt  soldier,  with  hardly  a  word  to 
say  for  himself.  So  at  least  gossiped  the  friendly  kinsfolk  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  elect.  The  time  for  the  marriage  was  fixed, 
wedding  presents  and  congratulations  already  began  to  pour  in.  The 
marriage  settlements  were  being  drawn  up.  How  could  Waldemdr 
speak  out  ?  Difficult  as  disclosure  had  been  in  the  beginning,  it 
seemed  wholly  impracticable  now.  Such  an  affair  could  not  be  kept 
dark.  All  the  country  would  be  set  a  tittering,  and  the  story  once 
noised  abroad  could  nevermore  be  silenced  or  forgotten.  It  was  this 
feeling  that  made  the  young  soldier's  cheek  flame  and  his  veins 
tingle.  He  felt  able  to  brave  scorn,  indignation,  even  contempt,  but 
not  the  shame  born  of  ridicule.  He  was  ready  to  affront  and  defy 
his  kinsfolk  and  his  people  by  marrying  a  peasant,  but  he  shrank 
from  the  notion  of  becoming  a  general  laughing-stock.  The  dupe 
of  his  kinswoman,  the  apparent  victim  of  an  intrigue,  the  sport  of  the 
woman  he  loved  I     It  was  not  to  be  borne. 

Had  Hilda  been  a  mere  piece  of  irreproachable  feminine  ordi- 
nariness, disentanglement  might  have  been  feasible.  Had  she  as  nearly 
matched  her  foster-sister  in  parts  and  lineaments,  a  re-exchange  for  the 
time  being  might  have  been  effected;  the  engagement  with  his 
cousin,  the  real  Hildegarde,  broken  off;  and  later,  honestly  and  be- 
fore all  the  world,  dame  Anna's  granddaughter  made  his  bride.  But 
this  delicious  impostor  was  peerless.  She  could  no  more  be  matched 
among  all  living  womankind  than  we  can  match  the  sunset  dyes  of 
yestreen.  It  was  then  to  necessity  that  the  enraptured  lover  turned 
at  last.     He  could  not  do  otherwise  than  be  foolishly  happy. 

And  Hilda  1  Her  satisfaction  knew  no  bounds.  She  had  never 
felt  his  scruples.  She  had  always  believed  in  the  innocency  of  her 
jest. 

*  Do  you  know  what  I  had  determined  to  do  ?'  she  asked  of  her 
adorer  when  all  was  settled.  *  On  waking  up  once  more  to  find  my- 
self dame  Anna's  granddaughter,  I  intended  to  study  for  the  stage, 
and  act  there  the  grand  parts  denied  to  me  in  real  life.  That  would 
have  been  a  consolation.' 

*  I  hope  not,'  was  the  lover-like  reply.  *  At  any  rate,  it  would 
not  have  consoled  me.' 

*  Then  you  would  have  proved  yourself  a  poor  creature,'  retorted 
Hilda,  dominating,  lording  it  over  the  whole  world  always. 

Least  of  all  were  Hildegarde  and  Dr.  Edouard  likely  to  find  fault 
with  the  turn  affairs  had  taken.  The  self-reliant,  somewhat  arrogant 
young  doctor  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  result  was  to  be  no 
otherwise  long  ago.  This  timid,  fawn-like  thing  that  had  fled  to 
his  sheltering  arms  for  love  and  protection,  should  never  be  torn 
from  him. 

^  Never  fear,'  he  had  said,  when  disquieting  news  would  at  first 
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oome  from  Hilda.  '  If  any  attempt  be  made  to  force  your  will,  I 
have  the  remedy  in  my  own  hands.'  Whereupon  he  would  point  to 
the  map  of  America. 

<  There  are  neither  dukelings  nor  princelings  there,'  he  added ; 
'  and,  but  for  my  good  mother  and  sisters,  in  the  new  democratic 
world  my  home  would  have  been  made  long  ago.'  When  he  heard 
that  matters  were  to  take  their  smooth  course  he  showed  no  emotion. 
He  had  already  fallen  in  with  the  sentiment  of  Hilda's  epigram, 
*  Exchange  is  no  robbery.  Why  not  be  happily  fated  even  by  a 
jest?' 

So  on  the  very  same  day  a  brilliant  wedding  pageant  took  place 
at  the  court,  and  the  simplest  possible  bridals  were  solemnized  at  a 
little  country  town  far  away.  And,  needless  to  say,  had  any  person 
known  who  cared  to  tell  that  the  bride  of  Dr.  Edou£u:d  was  a  daughter 
of  the  royal  house,  and  that  the  beautiful  and  incomparable  Duchess 
was  her  peasant-bom  foster-sister,  who  would  have  believed  the 
story? 

(2%€  End,) 
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NOTHING-  can  be  more  futile  than  the  objections  which  are  usually 
brought  against  the  historical  novel.  Aristotle,  who  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about,  told  us  long  ago  that  poetry  was  truer  than 
history,  and  no  historian  can  be  above  learning  something  &om 
^  Komola '  or  *  Esmond.'  History  itself  is  concerned  not  so  much 
with  facts  as  with  the  relations  between  facts,  and  the  novelist  has  an 
advantage  over  the  historian  in  being  able  to  throw  aside  a  mass  of 
facts  of  secondary  importance,  and  to  embody  in  creations  of  his 
own  the  life  and  spirit  of  a  bygone  age.  With  his  additional  free- 
dom, however,  comes  a  greater  burden  of  responsibility,  and  he  binds 
himself,  if  his  work  be  seriously  undertaken,  to  present  to  his  readers 
characters  and  situations  which  could  possibly  have  existed,  and 
which,  if  they  did  exist,  can  teach  them  something  worth  knowing 
about  the  period  which  he  has  attempted  to  illustrate. 

That  Mr.  Shorthouse  has  seriously  undertaken  his  work  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt.  *  John  Inglesant '  is  neither  the  result  of  the 
author's  idle  hours,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  taken  up  to  while  away  the 
idle  hours  of  the  ordinary  novel-reader.  It  is,  therefore,  the  more 
creditable  to  that  much-abused  personage,  the  average  Mudie-reader, 
that  the  book  should  have  enjoyed  so  wide  a  circulation.  The  copy 
before  me  announces  that  it  has  reached  a  fourth  thousand.  And, 
unless  rumour  has  been  unusually  deceptive,  it  has  fascinated  not  a 
few  readers  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and  acquaintance  with 
mankind. 

For  this  success  there  are  many  causes.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  an  air  of  strangeness  about  the  book,  and  that  which  is  strange  is 
certain  to  attract  attention.  The  scenes  are  varied,  and  are  often 
striking,  and  there  is  a  restfulness  even  about  its  most  agitated  pas- 
sages which  springs  from  the  hero's  consciousness  of  Divine  guidance, 
and  his  persistent  search  for  the  Divine  light,  which  he  recognises  as 
the  true  object  of  his  quest.  Nor  among  the  least  of  its  recommen- 
dations to  some  minds  is  the  fact  that  the  principal  character  is  with- 
out any  semblance  of  a  creed,  so  that  his  Platonism  is  not  in  any  way 
cabined  within  the  doctrines  of  any  particular  Christian  sect. 

Yet  pleasant  as  the  book  is  to  read,  it  is  worth  while  to  ask 
whether  it  is  true,  whether,  that  is  to  say,  its  characters  could  pos- 
sibly have  developed  themselves  as  they  are  said  to  have  done  in  the 
England  of  Charles  I.  Of  some  part  of  that  age,  indeed,  Mr.  Short- 
house  Ls  able  to  give  us  a  true  as  well  as  a  lively  picture.  The 
figure  of  the  King,  for  instance,  is  drawn  with  exceeding  skill,  and 
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if  it  will  not  satisfy  that  scanty  band  of  Charles's  idolaters  which  is 
growing  more  scanty  every  day,  it  bears  the  impress  of  truth,  and  will 
commend  itself  to  those  who  know  most  of  the  inner  life  of  the  time. 
All  the  features  of  Charles's  character,  and  more  especially  that  amia- 
bility, which  was  tempered  by  a  callous  disregard  for  the  fate  of  his 
best  servants  when  once  they  had  sacrificed  themselves  in  his  ser- 
vice, are  expressed  by  a  few  strokes ;  but  those  strokes  are  sufficient 
to  create  the  right  impression.  Nor  is  the  Court  at  Oxford  less  skil- 
fully drawn,  and,  Koyalist  as  he  is,  the  author  does  not  shrink  from 
depicting  the  lower  and  sensual  side  of  the  Cavalier  nature,  as 
well  as  its  chivalry  and  its  valour.  For  its  higher  side  we  have 
brought  before  us  Lord  Byron,  the  Grovemor  of  Chester.  His  in- 
credulity when  he  is  informed  of  his  master's  participation  in  the 
Glamorgan  plot,  his  refusal  to  be  saved  from  surrender  to  Brereton's 
Parliamentary  forces  by  any  aid  which  can  be  brought  to  him  by 
an  army  of  Irish  Papists,  and  the  feeling  of  noble  shame  which  eats 
into  his  heart  when  conviction  is  brought  home  to  him  that  Charles 
had  indeed  stamped  the  conspiracy  with  his  royal  authority,  are 
inimitably  set  before  us.  The  scene  is  one  which  convinces  the 
reader  that  if  Mr.  Shorthouse  had  aimed  merely  at  writing  a  ro- 
mance of  the  days  of  the  Cavaliers,  he  might,  with  more  attention 
to  accuracy  than  he  has  chosen  to  give  to  his  subject,  have  fully 
merited  all  the  success  which  he  has  achieved. 

In  one  way,  indeed,  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  writer  of  a 
romance  be  accurate  or  not.  If  there  is  anything  to  be  gained  by  it, 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  transfer  his  battles  or  his  sieges 
from  one  year  to  another,  just  as  Turner,  when  he  painted  the  Falls 
of  SchafiFliausen,  boldly  transferred  a  castle  from  one  bank  to  another. 
But  he  should  take  care  to  let  us  know  that  when  he  does  these 
things  he  does  them  intentionally.  It  is  better  for  him  to  have  his 
ship  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Bohemia  than  near  Westminster  Bridge. 
He  has  no  right  to  irritate  those  who  happen  to  know  something 
about  the  subject,  by  a  small  number  of  purposeless  blimders,  which 
lead  to  nothing  except  to  the  suspicion  that  far  from  having  any 
deep  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  reign,  Mr.  Shorthouse  has 
not  thoroughly  mastered  the  small  handbooks  which  now-a-days 
supply  so  many  Englishmen  with  the  outlines  of  history.  One  won- 
ders whether  Mr.  Shorthouse  can  have  had  any  motive  beyond  want 
of  thought  for  telling  us  (i.  73)  that  Hampden  was  tried  for  refusing 
to  pay  ship-money,  that  an  English  Parliament  was  existing  in  1637, 
that  (i.  122)  there  were  people  called  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  in 
1640,  that  (i.  123)  the  attack  upon  Lambeth  Palace  took  place 
during  Strafford's  trial,  and  that  (i.  248)  Milton  was  Secretary  and 
Bradshaw  President  of  a  Council  of  State  before  the  King's  death, 
when  there  was  in  reality  no  Council  of  State  in  existence.  These 
errors — and  they  are  only  a  sample  of  many  others — are  unimportant 
in  themselves,  but  George  Eliot  has  accustomed  us  to  a  different  kind 
of  preparation  for  writing  ^a^loxVc.^xoxaaxi'tife* 
To  the  all-impoitant  qvie^\.\oTi^\i^>jJcifex>^^ 
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extend  to  the  main  subject  it  is  unhappily  impossible  to  give  a 
favourable  reply.  Mr.  Shorthouse  has  set  before  himself  a  task  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  in  itself,  on  account  of  the  scantiness  of  the  mate- 
rials at  his  disposal,  and  yet  one  which  has  a  deep  attraction  for 
intelligent  students.  Himself  evidently  weary  of  strife  and  conten- 
tion, he  has  fixed  upon  that  border-land  which  lay  between  the 
Churches  of  Rome  and  England  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  is 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  that  ironical  spirit  which  sprang  from  the 
reaction  against  Calvinism.  To  trace  the  working  of  that  spirit 
would  be  a  worthy  task.  Unfortunately  it  needs  for  its  fulfilment 
wider  knowledge  and  more  allegiance  to  the  stem  sovereignty  of  facts 
than  are  to  be  traced  in  Mr-  Shorthouse's  most  interesting  pages. 

As  Mr.  Shorthouse's  book  is  now  in  the  hands  of  so  large  a 
circle  of  admirers,  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  such  an  account  of  the 
story  as  would  be  needed  in  the  case  of  an  imknown  author.  Tho 
hero,  John  Inglesant,  was  sprung  from  a  family  which  had  attached 
itself  with  more  or  leas  fidelity  to  the  Boman  Church.  His  father 
was  a  Church  Papist,  that  is  to  say,  a  gentleman  who,  though  a  Eoman 
Catholic  in  heart,  attended  the  services  of  the  Church  of  England 
with  sufficient  regularity  to  enable  him  to  escape  the  fines  which  open 
recusancy  would  have  brought  upon  him.  The  author  skilfully 
contrives  to  indicate  the  various  influences  which  leave  the  sensitive 
and  precocious  lad,  at  the  perilous  years  of  opening  manhood,  without 
the  safeguard  of  a  definite  creed.  He  has  listened  in  a  vague  imcer-^ 
tain  way  to  the  muffled  tones  of  England  and  of  Rome,  neither  of  them 
having  been  permitted  to  reach  his  ear  with  any  clearness.  Besides 
this  he  has  drunk  in  from  a  neighbouring  clergyman  the  soporific 
draught  of  a  soothing  Platonism  which  might  have  suited  the  clime 
of  the  lotus-eaters,  and  which  sends  him  in  quest  of  a  Divine  light, 
without  demanding  any  of  that  strenuous  preparation  and  training  of 
the  intellect  which  would  have  been  required  by  the  great  disciple  of 
Socrates.  In  this  condition,  happily  possessed  of  a  pure  and  noble 
character,  but  without  any  education  such  as  would  help  him  to  meet 
the  difficulties  of  life,  John  Inglesant  is  suddenly  placed  in  the 
slippery  ways  of  the  Courts  of  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  Maria. 

One  mainstay  indeed  he  finds  besides  the  inner  light  within  him. 
His  father  had  placed  him  under  the  charge  of  a  Jesuit  whose  family 
name  was  St,  Clare,  and  who  is  said  to  have  been  known  as  Father 
Sancta  Clara  or  Father  Hall,  and  who  taught  him  to  enter  into  the 
Dialogues  of  Plato  and  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes. 

He  made  no  efibrt  to  draw  his  mind  away  from  the  English  Church, 
further  than  by  giving  him  a  crucifix  and  rosary,  and  teaching  him  the  use 
of  them,  and  pointing  out  the  beauties  of  the  Eoman  use ;  he  even  took 
pains  to  prevent  his  becoming  attached  to  Popery,  telling  him  that  his 
father  would  not  wish  him  to  leave  the  Church  of  England ;  and  though 
that  Church  was  at  present  in  schism,  it  would  probably  soon  be  reunite, 
and  meanwhile  the  difierence  was  unimportant  and  slight.^ 
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At  a  later  period  the  language  attributed  to  the  Jesuit  is  still  more 
extraordinary : — 

This  is  the  most  important  lesson  that  a  man  can  learn — that  all  men 
are  really  alike ;  that  all  creeds  and  opinions  are  nothing  but  the  mere 
result  of  chance  and  temperament ;  that  no  party  is  on  the  whole  better 
than  another  ;  that  no  creed  does  more  than  shadow  imperfectly  forth  some 
one  side  of  truth ;  and  it  is  only  when  you  begin  to  see  this  that  you  can 
feel  that  pity  for  mankind,  that  sympathy  with  its  disappointments  and 
follies,  and  its  natural  human  hopes,  which  have  such  a  little  time  of  growth, 
and  such  a  sure  season  of  decay .^ 

Are  we  seriously  asked  to  believe  that  these  words  came  out  of  the 
mouth  of  a  Jesuit  of  the  seventeenth  century  ? 

The  truth  is  that  the  name  which  Mr.  Shorthouse  gives  to  his 
Jesuit  sets  us  thinking.  There  was  in  England,  at  the  time  referred 
to,  a  real  Father  Sancta  Clara,  but  his  name  was  Christopher  Daven- 
port and  not  St.  Clare,  and  he  was  a  Franciscan  and  not  a  Jesuit. 
His  book, '  Deus,  Natura,  Gratia,'  was  attacked  by  the  Jesuit  Society. 
In  another  work  he  did  his  best  to  show  that  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  were  susceptible  of  an  interpretation  which 
would  not  be  inadmissible  at  Rome.  Such  a  personage  would  seem 
to  have  been  the  very  man  for  Mr.  Shorthouse's  purposes.  His  works 
bring  before  us  that  irenical  spirit  which  counted  for  so  much  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  which  Mr.  Shorthouse  has  set  himself  to 
illustrate.  Unfortunately  the  necessity  of  romance  calls  for  something 
more  startling  than  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  career  of  a  quiet  thinker 
and  missionary  like  Christopher  Davenport.  Mr.  Shorthouse  has 
doubled  him  with  a  Jesuit,  and  has  thereby  produced  a  monster. 
For  his  Jesuit  is  not  merely  one  who  has  emancipated  himself  from 
the  direction  of  his  order,  and  who,  by  dint  of  experience  in  missionary 
work,  has  come  to  think  as  Davenport  really  thought.  He  is  a  Jesuit 
of  the  old  traditional  type,  indulging  in  intrigues  half  political  and  half 
ecclesiastical,  and  swaying  alike  the  plans  of  Charles  and  the  counsels 
of  the  Puritan  leaders. 

It  is  very  hard  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  such  a  man.  Could 
a  Jesuit — as  the  Sancta  Clara  of  the  novelist  is  supposed  to  have  done 
— have  deliberately  left  John  Inglesant  not  merely  unreconciled  to  the 
See  of  Home,  but  without  any  conviction  in  his  own  mind  that  the 
See  of  Borne  had  any  claims  at  all  upon  him  ?  That  a  convert  should 
for  certain  reasons  have  been  authorised  to  conceal  his  change  of  faith 
is  intelligible  enough.  We  know  that  Anne  of  Denmark  attended 
the  services  in  the  Chapel  Eoyal,  though  even  she  abstained  from  par- 
taking of  the  Communion.  We  know  that  Bishop  Groodman  used 
Boman  Catholic  prayers,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  keep  a  priest 
in  his  house  to  say  mass  for  him  there,  during  the  time  in  which  he 
appeared  before  the  world  as  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England. 
But  the  burden  of  proof  lies  with  Mr.  Shorthouse  when  bethinks  t^t  his 
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Jesuit  could  have  left  his  pupil  to  the  possibility  of  dying  unreconciled 
to  the  Church.  When  Gerard  was  asked  what  was  his  purpose  in 
coming  to  England,  he  answered  simply,  ^  To  bring  back  stray  souls 
to  their  Creator.'  If  any  Jesuit  had  come  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
to  leave  stray  souls  to  their  fate,  it  would  be  worth  while  telling  us 
who  that  Jesuit  really  was. 

The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Shorthouse  has  over-estimated  the 
depth  of  the  movement  for  bringing  about  a  union  between  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Home.  He  speaks  (p.  48)  of  a  graduate  of 
Oxford,  *  a  man  who  was  ex  animo  a  Papist,  and  who  only  wanted 
a  suitable  time  to  declare  himself  one.'  '  The  number  of  sucb  men,' 
he  adds,  *  was  very  great,  and  they  were  kept  in  the  English  Church 
only  by  the  High  Church  doctrines  and  ceremonies  introduced  by 
Archbishop  Laud.'  How  was  it  then  that  when  Archbishop  Laud 
and  his  practices  fell  together,  they  did  not  go  over  to  Bom^  in 
shoals?  Mr.  Shorthouse  never  seems  to  understand  the  causes  of  the 
permanent  hold  of  the  Church  upon  the  English  people.  Its  history 
is  one  of  the  most  marvellous  upon  record.  At  the  beginning  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  scarcely  a  voice  was  raised  in  its  favour.  A  hundred 
years  later  it  was  venerated  as  the  Church  of  the  nation.  As  John 
Inglesant  is  to  be  brought  to  the  communion  of  that  Church  at  the 
end  of  the  second  volume,  there  is  a  good  opportunity  for  drawing 
out  the  causes  of  its  success.  Instead  of  that  we  have  an  hiatus 
which  passes  over  exactly  that  which  we  wish  to  learn.  Mr.  Short- 
house's  account  of  Laud  is  as  unsatisfactory  as  his  account  of  the 
Church  to  which  Laud  belonged.  In  one  passage  Laud  is  introduced 
just  before  his  fall  empowering  Inglesant  to  convey  a  message  to  the 
Jesuit. 

He  was  aware  (the  Archbishop  is  made  to  say)  that  Mr.  Inglesant  was 
in  the  confidence  01  that  party,  and  especially  the  particular  friend  of  Father 
Hall,  the  leader  of  the  most  powerful  section  of  it ;  and  he  entreated  his 
services  to  bring  the  Jesuit  and  himself  to  some  understanding  and  con- 
certed action,  whereby,  at  least,  they  might  ward  off  some  of  the  blows 
that  would  be  aimed  at  them.  The  Archbishop  said  that  many  of  the 
wisest  politicians  considered  that  the  two  parties  who  would  divide  the 
stage  between  them  would  be  the  popular  party  and  the  Papists ;  and  if 
this  were  really  the  case  (though  he  himself  thought  that  the  loyal  Church 
party  would  prove  stronger  than  was  thought),  it  was  evident  that  Mr. 
Inglesant's  Mend  would  be  well  able  to  return  any  kindness  that  the 
Archbishop  had  shown  the  Bomanists.^ 

This  sneak  is  supposed  to  be  the  rugged  archbishop  of  whom,  as 
truly  as  of  John  Knox,  it  might  be  said  that  he  never  feared  the  &ce 
of  man. 

After  all  we  have  good  means  of  knowing  something  of  these  con- 
versions which  startled  Milton.  '  The  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw  * 
has  at  last  disclosed  his  secrets,  and  copies  of  the  despatches  of 
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successive  agents  of  the  Papal  Court,  Panzani,  Con/  and  Bossetti,  are 
now  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Public  Record  Office. 
If  anything  at  all  is  to  be  learned  from  those  letters,  it  is  the  very 
little  part  taken  in  the  work  of  conversion  by  the  sublime  con- 
siderations which  seem  so  important  to  Mr.  Shorthouse.  If  the 
reports  of  the  Papal  agents  are  worth  anything,  it  is  plain  that  men^ 
and  more  women  than  men,  turned  Soman  Catholics,  not  because 
they  wished  to  lead  a  divine  life,  but  because  they  were  afiraid  of  being 
damned.  The  consideration  whether  they  are  safe  outside  the 
Boman  communion  assumes  an  exaggerated  importance.  The 
converts  may  not  all  have  been  like  Portland,  who  postponed  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  belief  till  he  was  on  his  deathbed,  and  had  no 
longer  any  need  of  the  perquisites  attached  to  the  Lord  Treasurer's 
office;  or  like  Cottington,  who  acknowledged  the  claims  of  the 
Boman  See  whenever  he  was  ill,  and  renounced  them  as  soon  as  he 
recovered  his  health  ;  but  there  was  too  often  something  intrinsically 
mean  and  cowardly  in  their  acceptance  of  a  creed  which  promised 
them  safety  in  another  world.  Yet  of  this  the  author  of  '  John 
Inglesant '  takes  no  note  whatever. 

Through  the  whole  book,  the  intelligent  reader  is  vexed  by  the 
author's  incapacity  to  realise  the  real  strength  of  the  English  Church. 
Of  its  Puritan  wing  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would  speak 
with  accuracy.  Because  twenty  years  ago  writers  like  Forster  ab- 
surdly exaggerated  the  virtues  of  Puritanism,  it  has  become  the 
fetshion  to  ignore  everything  about  it  except  its  vices.  Yet  when 
Mr.  Shorthouse  tells  us  that  the  sole  motive  with  the  judges  who 
condemned  the  King  to  death  was  self,  one  cannot  but  doubt  whether 
he  knows  anything  of  the  origin  of  the  second  civil  war,  or  even  of 
the  notorious  argimient  of  Lord  Macaulay,  that  Cromwell  could  never 
willingly  have  consented  to  the  execution  of  Charles,  because  nothing 
could  have  been  so  injurious  to  himself.  The  term  *  brewer  in 
Whitehall '  applied  to  the  future  Lord  Protector  is  all  very  well  from 
a  Eoyalist  pamphleteer  in  1649,  but  it  does  not  raise  our  respect  for 
a  serious  writer  in  1882. 

Of  the  other  wing  of  the  Church  Mr.  Shorthouse  is  more  appre- 
ciative, though  even  here  there  are  many  shortcomings.  The  de- 
scription of  the  community  which  gathered  round  Nicholas  Ferrar  at 
Little  Gidding  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  many  charming 
passages  in  the  book.  May  we  not,  however,  ask  how  it  was  that 
Mary  CoUett  found  her  way  from  Little  Gidding  into  a  nunnery  at 
Paris  ?  To  Mr.  Shorthouse,  indeed,  it  seems  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  that  a  disciple  of  Laud  should  end  in  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church.  He  makes  Ferrar  himself  use  the  following  lan- 
guage to  Inglesant : — 

You  will  suppose  there  must  bo  some  strong  reason  why  I,  who  value 
so  many  things  among  the  Papists  so  much,  have  not  joined  them  mysel£ 
.  .  .  You  are  very  young,  and  are  placed  where  you  can  see  and  judge  of 
both  parties.    You  possess  sufficient  insight  to  try  the  spirits  whetilier  they 
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be  of  God.  Be  not  hasty  to  decide,  and  before  you  decide  to  join  the 
Ilomish  communion,  make  a  tour  abroad,  and,  if  you  can,  go  to  Kome 
itself.* 

Is  this  really  the  same  Nicholas  Ferrar  who  said  *I  as  verily 
believe  the  Pope  to  be  antichrist  as  any  article  of  my  faith ; '  or  who, 
being  asked  what  he  would  do  if  mass  were  celebrated  in  his  house, 
replied,  *  I  would  build  down  the  room,  and  build  it  up  again '  ? 

Of  John  Inglesant  himself  there  is  little  to  be  said.  He  never 
could  have  existed.  Even  in  Utopia  there  could  hardly  have  been  a 
union  of  so  much  firmness  of  decision  with  such  vacillation  of  purpose, 
and  the  entire  submission  of  a  young  man's  reason  and  conscience  to 
the  will  of  an  older  man  is  only  possible  when  the  older  man  has 
some  definite  teaching  to  impart  or  some  definite  aim  to  propose. 
Youth  craves  above  all  things  definiteness  of  theory,  and  is  singularly 
impatient  of  a  vague  mysticism  which  it  is  unable  to  comprehend. 
In  the  days  of  Charles  I.  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  anyone  to 
have  passed  through  Inglesant's  experience  without  being  challenged 
to  make  up  his  mind  on  the  claims  of  the  two  Churches.  The  notion 
that  anyone  who  cared  enough  for  religion  to  have  a  passionate  devo- 
tion to  the  Sacrament  would  be  indifferent  as  to  whether  he  received 
it  at  the  hands  of  Laud  or  at  the  hands  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  is 
one  which  it  is  hard  to  take  seriously.  Inglesant  was  a  page  at  the 
Queen's  court  at  a  time  when  Con  was  at  the  height  of  his  influence, 
and  that  Inglesant  could  have  come  across  Con  without  having  the 
question  of  authority  fully  discussed  is  a  simple  impossibility. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more.  I  am  obliged  to  take  on  trust  the 
scenes  in  Italy,  which  occupy  the  whole  of  the  second  volume,  though 
it  does  not  require  much  acquaintance  with  Italian  history  to  doubt 
whether  a  man  of  honour  such  as  Inglesant  is  described  as  being, 
would  take  undertaken  the  base  employment  of  cozening  the  heirs  of 
the  Duke  of  Umbria  out  of  their  inheritance.  If  the  book  had  been 
less  widely  read,  or  if  reviewers  had  taken  a  less  favourable  estimate 
of  it,  it  would  have  been  incumbent  on  me  to  point  out  its  beauties 
at  greater  length  than  I  have  done.  These,  however,  have  long  ago 
obtained  their  due  meed  of  admiration.  Yet  I  cannot  but  hope  that 
the  next  time  that  Mr.  Shorthouse  writes  he  will  place  his  hero  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  rather  than  in  that  of  Charles  I.,  unless 
he  means  to  devote  far  more  time  to  the  seventeenth  century  in  its 
varied  aspects  than  he  has  hitherto  been  able  to  do. 

Samuel  B.  Gardineb. 
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Charles  Lamb  and  his  Friends. 

THERE  are  few  authors  of  the  present  century  whose  names  are 
dearer  to  the  lover  of  literature  than  that  of  Charles  Lamb. 
And  our  affection  for  his  books  extends  to  the  writer.  There  are 
men  who  publish  invaluable  works  which  we  esteem  for  their  wisdom, 
their  learning,  their  logic,  or  tlieir  accuracy,  but  while  appreciating 
the  books  we  care  nothing  for  the  authors.  This  indifference  has  its 
advantage,  for  it  makes  a  reader  impartial ;  it  has  its  disadvantage 
also,  for  it  prevents  the  sympathy  of  mind  with  mind,  which  makes  a 
writer  and  reader  friends  for  life.  Lamb  asks,  in  the  first  place,  for 
this  sympathy.  We  must  know  the  man  before  we  can  appreciate 
his  genius.  Shy  though  he  was  in  company,  he  is  communicative  as 
an  essayist,  and  like  Montaigne,  though  in  a  different  way,  takes  the 
reader  into  his  confidence.  His  life  must  be  read  in  his  Letters  and 
Essays,  and  on  these  his  literary  reputation  rests.  Lamb  failed  as  a 
dramatist,  had  but  small  success  as  a  poet,  and  less  as  a  story-teller. 
His  genius,  resembling  in  this  respect  his  taste  for  literature,  was 
confined  within  a  narrow  range.  In  that,  however,  he  was  supreme. 
He  put  his  heart  into  *  Elia,'  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  its 
pulsation  may  be  felt  there  still.  The  tragedy  of  Charles  LamVs 
life  is  universally  known.  It  exceeds  in  pathos  even  that  of  Cowper. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two  the  young  clerk  in  the  India  House,  who 
had  himself  been  temporarily  insane,  undertook  the  charge  of  an  im- 
becile father,  who  happily  did  not  long  survive,  and  of  a  mad  sister 
ten  years  older  than  himself.  Mary  Lamb,  whom  Hazlitt  considered 
the  most  sensible  woman  he  knew,  was  liable  all  her  life  long  to  fits 
of  frenzy.  After  the  fatal  calamity  of  1796  the  elder  brother  JohD« 
who  kept  apart  from  the  family  troubles,  desired  that  Mary  should 
be  confined  for  life  in  an  asylum.  Cliarles,  however,  obtained  permis- 
sion to  be  her  guardian,  and  the  two  lived  together  in  what  Words- 
worth finely  calls  dual  loneliness,  until  death  divided  them  thirty-five 
years  afterwards.  His  sister,  as  John  Forster  observes,  was  but 
another  portion  of  himself.  The  noble  constancy  and  unselfish  affec- 
tion of  Charles  Lamb,  and  the  constant  love  he  received  from  Mary 
in  return,  supply  a  lesson  as  beautiful  and  touching  as  any  contained 
in  the  history  of  heroic  deeds.  Charles,  be  it  remembered,  did  not 
nerve  himself  to  bear  his  awful  charge  for  a  month  or  for  a  year ;  he 
endured  his  cross  through  life,  conscious  that  there  was  no  escape 
from  its  burden  and  from  its  pains.  There  were  premonitory  symp- 
toms, but  both  knew  that  Mary's  insanity  might  return  any  day. 
When  they  travelled  she  carried  a  strait-waistcoat  in  her  trunk,  and 
a  friend  of  the  Lambs  has  related  how  on  one  occasion  he  met  the 
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brother  and  sister  weeping  bitterly  and  walking  hand-in-hand  across 
the  fields  to  the  old  Asylum.  This  was  the  lot  Charles  had  to  face, 
and  once  only  did  his  courage  fail  at  the  prospect. 

My  heart  Ls  quite  sunk  (he  writes  to  Coleridge),  and  I  don't  know 
where  to  look  for  relief.  Mary  will  get  better  again,  but  her  constantly 
being  liable  to  such  relapses  is  dreadful ;  nor  is  it  the  least  of  our  evils 
that  her  case  and  all  our  story  is  so  well  known  around  us.  We  are  in  a 
manner  marked.  ...  I  am  completely  shipwrecked.  My  head  is  quite 
bad.     I  almost  wish  that  Mary  were  dead. 

Five  years  later  Mary  writes — 

It  has  been  sad  and  heavy  times  with  us  lately.  When  I  am  pretty 
well,  his  low  spirits  throw  me  back  again ;  and  when  he  begins  to  get  a 
little  cheerful,  then  I  do  the  same  kind  office  for  him. 

And  again  she  says — 

Do  not  say  anything  when  you  write  of  our  low  spirits — ^it  will  vex 
Charles.  You  would  laugh  or  you  would  cry,  perhaps  both,  to  see  us  sit 
together,  looking  at  each  other  with  long  and  rueful  faces,  and  saying,  How 
do  you  do  t  and  How  do  you  do  ?  and  then  we  fall  a  crying  and  say  we 
will  be  better  on  the  mon*ow.  He  says  we  are  like  toothache  and  his 
friend  gumhoil,  which,  though  a  kind  of  ease^is  but  an  uneasy  kind  of  ease, 
a  comfort  of  rather  an  uncomfortable  sort. 

It  is  less  to  be  wondered  at  than  deplored,  that  this  '  terribly 
shy '  and  sorely  tried  man  should  have  sometimes  sought  to  forget 
his  sorrow  by  drinking.  It  brought  him  companionship  and  tem- 
porary oblivion. 

I  have  been  laughing,  I  have  been  carousing. 
Drinking  late,  sitting  late  with  my  bosom  cronies, 

was  a  confession  Lamb  had  to  make  in  sober  prose  many  a  morning, 
and  to  make  with  profoimd  sadness.  Procter  says  he  never  knew 
him  drink  immoderately ;  but  he  was  speedily  affected,  and  wine,  by 
removing  his  nervousness,  gave  for  the  moment  freedom  to  his 
genius.  It  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Crossley,  one  of  the  few 
friends  of  Lamb  still  living,  that  on  a  certain  evening, 

when  in  manner,  speech,  and  walk  Lamb  was  obviously  under  the  influence 
of  what  he  had  drunk,  he  discoursed  at  length  upon  Milton  with  a  fulness 
of  knowledge,  an  eloquence,  and  a  profundity  of  critical  power,  which  left 
an  impression  never  to  be  effaced. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture,  due  also  doubtless  to  the 
same  influence,  for  we  are  told  that  to  those  who  did  not  know  him, 
or  could  not  appreciate  him.  Lamb  '  often  passed  for  something  be- 
tween an  imbecile,  a  brute,  and  a  buffoon,'  a  fact  which  may  account 
for  Mr.  Carlyle's  grossly  disparaging  estimate  of  the  brother  and  sister. 
We  have  learnt  recently,  what  many  readers  suspected  years  ago,  that 
the  Chelsea  sage  was  more  frequently  influenced  by  prejudices  than 
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beseems  a  philosopher;  but  Mr.  Ainger,^  Lamb's  latest  critic  and 
biographer,  thinks  there  may  have  been  substantial  justice  in  the 
contemptuous  epithets  of  Carlyle  in  this  case,  and 

that  the  presence  of  the  austere  and  dyspeptic  Scotchman  (one  of  that 
nation  Lamb  had  been  trying  all  his  days  to  like)  made  him  more  than 
usually  disposed  to  produce  his  entire  stock  of  frivoUty.  He  had  a  per- 
verse delight  in  shocking  uncongenial  society. 

In  the  vivid  character  he  has  drawn  of  himself  in  '  Elia '  Lamb 
admits  that  he  gave  himself  too  little  concern  what  he  uttered,  and 
that  some  senseless  pun — not  altogether  senseless  perhaps  if  rightly 
taken— has  stamped  his  character  for  the  evening.  In  congenial 
society,  and  with  men  who  were  *on  the  top  scale  of  his  friepd- 
ship  ladder,'  no  one  could  have  been  more  delightful.  His  smile, 
says  Procter,  was  as  sweet  as  ever  threw  sunshine  upon  the  human 
face,  and  all  who  knew  him  testify  to  his  sweet  and  noble  coun- 
tenance. *  In  point  of  intellectual  character  and  expression,'  says 
Mr.  Patmore,  *  a  finer  face  was  never  seen,'  and  Leigh  Hunt  said  he 
had  a  head  worthy  of  Aristotle.  Lamb  had  no  pretension  of  any  kind, 
cared  nothiug  for  appearances,  and  kept  house  in  the  homeliest 
fashion.  No  government  clerk  in  our  day  would  be  content  to  fare 
as  he  fistred ;  but  if  there  was  plain  living  in  his  London  lodgings 
there  was  also  high  thinking,  and  when  Wordsworth,  Southey, 
and  Coleridge  were  received,  not  as  guests  alone,  but  as  dear  fnends, 
had  he  not  good  reason  to  be  proud  ? 

It  was  at  Christ's  Hospital  that  Lamb's  earliest  and  warmest  friend- 
ship was  formed.  *  Coleridge  and  Lamb,'  says  Mr.  Ainger,  '  were 
schoolfellows  for  the  whole  seven  years  of  the  latter's  residence,  and 
from  this  early  association  arose  a  friendship  as  memorable  as  any  in 
English  Literature.'  Nor  was  this  all,  for  through  Coleridge  Charles 
gained  the  friendship  of  Lloyd,  of  Southey,  and  of  Wordsworth.  Lloyd 
is  now  solely  remembered  as  the  literary  associate  of  greater  men  ;  but 
to  become,  as  Lamb  became,  the  intimate  friend  of  the  two  greatest 
poets  of  the  age,  and  of  a  man  so  richly  endowed  with  moral  and 
intellectual  gifts  as  Eobert  Southey,  was  no  small  stimulus  to  his  intel- 
lectual life.  In  the  early  days  of  their  friendship,  and  especially  in  the 
darkest  hour  of  his  life,  Lamb  looked  to  Coleridge,  who  was  three  years 
his  senior,  for  counsel  as  well  as  sympathy ;  but  in  his  admiration  for 
the  poet  there  are  no  symptoms  of  the  somewhat  abject  reverence  that 
Boswell  felt  for  Johnson.  Modest  though  he  was,  Charles  Lamb  knew 
his  own  worth.  He  met  Wordsworth  and  Southey  on  terms  of  equality, 
and  his  criticisms  of  Coleridge  were  sometimes  humourous  and  always 
outspoken.  On  one  occasion  he  called  Coleridge  an  archangel  a  little 
damaged  ;  he  advised  him  to  cultivate  simplicity ;  and  when  the  poet, 
who  in  his  early  days  mounted  Unitarian  pulpits,  asked  Lamb  if  he 
had  ever  heard  him  preach,  *  I  never  heard  you  do  anything  else,'  was 
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the  reply.  At  a  later  period,  after  a  visit  to  Highgate,  Leigh  Hunt, 
whose  feminine  creed  allowed  him  only  to  believe  what  he  found  it 
pleasant  to  believe,  uttered  his  surprise  at  the  warmth  of  Coleridge^s 
religious  observations.  *  Ne-ne-never  mind  what  Coleridge  says,' 
stuttered  Lamb,  *he's  full  of  fim.'  The  friends  published  their  first 
poems  together ;  but  there  are  signs,  as  Mr.  Ainger  has  pointed  out, 
that  the  early  years  of  their  life-long  friendship  were  not  wholly  with- 
out cataracts  and  breaks.  Lamb  winced  at  being  apostrophised  as 
gentle-hearted  Charles,  and  showed  irritation  at  a  message  from 
Coleridge  that  must  surely  have  been  intended  as  a  joke :  *  If  Lamb 
requires  any  knowledge,  let  him  apply  to  me.'  But  there  was  a 
imion  of  heart  between  the  two  that  could  not  be  broken  by  slight 
misunderstandings.  In  the  earlier  days  there  was  much  literary  cor- 
respondence between  the  friends ;  but,  unfortimately,  in  a  perverse 
moment,  Charles  destroyed  Coleridge's  letters.  Many  of  Lamb's 
letters  are  published,  and  there  are  indications  in  them  of  great 
critical  sanity,  although,  like  most  generous  and  youthful  critics,  he 
is  apt  to  overpraise,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  extravagant  eulogium 
of  the  *  Eeligious  Musings.'  Men  of  genius,  however,  often  see  more 
in  a  poet's  words  than  is  really  contained  in  them,  and  perhaps  there 
is  nothing  stranger  in  the  history  of  literature  than  the  influ- 
ence exercised  by  a  gentle  versifier  like  Bowles  on  the  splendid  in- 
tellect of  Coleridge.  Lamb  felt  that  influence  also,  but  with  him  the 
feeling  was  evanescent,  and  he  soon  learnt  to  see  the  immeasurable 
superiority  of  Bums. 

And  he  seems  early  to  have  discovered  the  weakness  in  Coleridge 
which  ultimately  wrecked  his  life. 

I  grieve  from  my  very  soul  (he  writes),  to  observe  you  in  your  plans  of 
life  veering  about  from  this  hope  to  the  other  and  settling  nowhere.  Is  it 
an  untoward  fatality  (speaking  humanly)  that  does  this  for  you — a  stubborn 
irresistible  concurrence  of  events — or  lies  the  fault,  as  I  fear  it  does,  in  your 
own  mindl 

In  one  letter  Lamb  regrets  he  cannot  write  a  poetical  address 
to  Coleridge  in  their  joint  volume,  but  he  adds — 

You  dwell  in  my  heart  of  hearts  ;  I  love  you  in  all  the  naked  honesty 
of  prose. 

What  one  of  the  friends  expressed  in  these  simple  words  was 
felt  by  both.  Talfourd,  who  observes  that  of  all  celebrated  persons 
he  ever  saw  Coleridge  alone  surpassed  the  expectations  created  by 
his  writings,  tells  how  Lamb  used  to  speak,  sometimes  with  a  moist- 
ened eye  and  quivering  lip,  of  Coleridge  when  young,  and  how  he 
wished  his  friends  could  have  seen  him  in  the  spring  time  of  his  genius 
in  the  little  sanded  parlour  of  the  old  *  Salutation '  hostel.  The  same 
writer  remarks  that  the  poet's  love  for  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb 
continued  to  the  last  one  of  the  strongest  of  his  human  affections, 
and  as  a  proof  of  this  he  relates  that  in  a  volume  of  his  '  Sibylline 
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Leaves '  he  inscribed  against  a  poem  "written  when  the  Lambs  had 
been  his  guests  nearly  forty  years  before,  the  following  memorial : — 

Ch.  and  Mary  Lamb, 

»  Kear  to  my  heart,  yea, 

as  it  were,  my  JtearU 
S.  T.  C.  Mt.  63.  1834. 
1797 

1834 
37  I  years. 

In  this  year  it  will  be  remembered  Cioleridge  died,  and  Lamb^ 
faithful  to  his  dearest  friend  save  one,  never  recovered  the  loss. 

There  had  been  two  persons  in  the  world  (says  Mr.  Ainger)  for  whom  he 
would  have  wished  to  live — Coleridge  and  his  sister  Mary.  The  latter  was 
now  for  the  greater  part  of  each  year  worse  than  dead  to  him.  The  former 
was  gone,  and  the  blank  left  him  helplessly  alone.  In  conversation  with 
friends  he  would  suddenly  exclaim,  as  if  with  surprise  that  aught  else  in 
the  world  should  interest  him,  '  Coleridge  is  dead  ! ' 

The  separation  he  felt  so  keenly  was  of  short  duration,  and  about 
five  months  later  he  rejoined  his  friend. 

From  Coleridge  it  is  natural  to  turn  to  his  and  LamFs  intimates, 
Wordsworth  and  Southey.  Both  of  them  loved  Lamb,  as  such  good 
men  needs  must,  for  the  heroic  virtue  which  made  his  life  so  beau- 
tiful; and  both  appreciated  his  genius.  The  lack  of  humour  in 
Wordsworth,  however,  would  prevent  him  from  sympathising  as 
Southey  could  with  the  quaint  drolleries  of  the  essayist,  with  the 
uproarious  fun  to  which  he  sometimes  gave  vent,  and  there  is  a 
wild  story  told  of  Lamb  at  an  evening  party,  in  which  we  seem  still 
to  hear  the  solenm  protest  of  Wordsworth,  'Charles!  my  dear 
Charles !  *  Distance  in  the  days  before  railroads  kept  men  apart. 
Lamb  was  chained  to  his  desk  in  Leadenhall  Street;  Southey  lived 
in  his  library  at  Greta  Hall ;  and  Wordsworth,  whose  study  was  out  of 
doors  and  in  the  shadow  of  his  beloved  mountains,  seldom  visited 
London.  But  absence  did  not  mean  forgetfulness,  and  what  Words- 
worth felt  when  Lamb  died  he  has  testi6ed  in  the  tribute  paid  to  his 
*  most  dear  memory,'  and  especially  in  the  simple  line — 

O  he  was  good,  if  e'er  a  good  man  lived. 

The  names  we  have  mentioned  stand  upon  the  topmost  heights 
of  our  century's  literature;  but  of  Lamb's  friends  many  moved 
in  lowlier  positions,  and  some,  like  Manning,  to  whom  several  of  his 
brightest  letters  are  written,  were  not  literary  men.  Godwin  and 
Hazlitt,  Talfourd,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Sheridan  Knowles  are  names 
a  little  faded  by  time,  but  still  familiar  to  us  all.  They  met  at 
Lamb's  homely  board,  and  enjoyed  his  cold  meat  and  porter,  joining 
in  the  rare  talk  that  seasoned  both.  But  Lamb  had  friends  less 
Jcnown  to  the  world  but  more  beloved  than  some  of  these.    To  the 
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eccentric,  abseni>-ininded  George  Dyer,  who  one  day  walked  into 
the  New  Biver,  he  was  attached  for  his  goodness  and  innocence ;  but 
he  did  not  scruple  to  take  advantage  of  his  simplicity.  Thus  he 
told  him  one  day  in  strictest  confidence  that  the  Waverley  Novels 
were  the  works  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  whereupon,  as  Talfourd  tells  us, 
George  rushed  off  to  Maida  Hill  to  inform  Leigh  Hunt  of  the 
startling  fact.  On  another  day  Lamb  asked  the  absent-minded  book- 
worm if  it  were  true,  as  reported,  that  he  was  about  to  be  made  a 
lord.  *  Oh  dear  no,  Mr.  Lamb,'  responded  he  with  earnest  serious- 
ness, but  not  without  a  moment's  quivering  vanity,  '  I  could  not 
think  of  such  a  thing ;  it  is  not  true,  I  assure  you.'  *  I  thought 
not,'  said  Lamb,  *and  I  contradict  it  wherever  I  go;  but  the 
Government  will  not  ask  your  consent.  They  may  raise  you  to  the 
peerage  without  your  even  knowing  it.'  To  love  good  George 
Dyer  was  one  of  the  virtues  with  which  Lamb  credits  Sickman, 
the  friend  of  Southey,  for  whom  his  admiration  was  extreme.  He 
was  the  finest  fellow,  he  said, 

to  drop  in  at  nights  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock — cold  bread  and  cheese  time 
— just  in  the  wishing  time  of  the  night,  when  you  wish  for  somebody  to 
come  in  without  a  distinct  idea  of  a  probable  anybody.  Just  in  the  nick, 
neither  too  easrly  to  be  tedious  nor  too  late  to  sit  a  reasonable  time.  He 
is  a  most  pleasant  hand  .  .  .  has  gone  through  life  laughing  at  solemn 
apes ; — ^himself  largely  literate,  oppressively  full  of  information  in  aU  stuff 
of  conversation,  fix)m  matter  of  fact  to  Xenophon  and  Plato ;  can  talk  Greek 
with  Person,  poUtics  with  Thelwall,  conjecture  with  George  Dyer,  nonsense 
with  me,  and  anything  with  anybody. 

Then  there  was  Bumey,  who  lives  for  ever  in  his  friend's  saying, 
*■  Oh,  Martin,  if  dirt  were  trumps,  what  a  hand  you  would  hold ! ' 
and  Norris,  so  faithful  in  his  friend's  hour  of  sorest  need,  and  faith- 
ful to  the  end.  *01d  as  I  am,'  Lamb  writes  on  hearing  of  his 
death,  '  in  his  eyes  I  was  still  the  child  he  first  knew  me.  To  the 
last  he  called  me  "  Charley."  I  have  none  to  call  me  "  Charley " 
now.' 

Other  names  occur  to  us  of  friends  and  acquaintances  who,  in  a 
measure,  shared  Lamb's  thoughts  and  love — notably  Henry  Cary, 
*  pleasantest  of  clergymen,'  and  translator  of  Dante ;  Thomas  Hood, 
true  poet  and  humourist,  who  found  in  *Elia'  a  kindred  spirit; 
Moxon,  who  married  his  adopted  daughter,  wrote  sonnets,  and  won  a 
fair  name  in  Dover  Street  as  poets'  publisher ;  and  Procter,  better 
known  as  Barry  Cornwall,  whose  recollections  of  Lamb,  written  in  his 
seventy-seventh  year,  give  us  the  most  vivid  impression  of  the 
essayist,  recorded  by  a  personal  friend.  It  is  a  book  to  put  by  the* 
side  of  ^  Elia ; '  and  on  the  same  shelf,  too,  Mr.  Ainger's  charming 
narrative,  which  gamers  up  in  masterly  style  all  that  is  known  of 
Lamb,  deserves  a  lasting  place.  This,  however,  is  not  all  the  merit 
of  the  little  volume.  It  is  easy  for  a  skilful  writer  to  arrange  facts ; 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  exercise  an  independent  judgment  upon  a 
humourist  who  belongs  to  the  classics  of  his  country.  Mr.  Ainger's 
No.  629  (mo.  cxlix.  n.  8.)  T  T 
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criticism  is  not  an  echo,  but  is  the  fruit  of  independent  thought  and 
taste,  and  his  portrait  of  Lamb  is  a  proof,  if  one  be  needed,  that  no 
literary  topic,  however  familiar,  can  be  accounted  stale  when  looked 
at  with  fresh  eyes  and  with  intelligent  sympathy.  This  is,  perhaps, 
a  digression,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  less  of  a  volume  which 
has  revived  our  affection  for  an  author  whose  claims  amidst  the 
accessions  of  fresh  literature  are  apt  to  be  forgotten. 

Lamb  was  pre-eminently  a  bookish  man,  and  a  fine  critic  of 
authors  he  loved,  but  his  love  was  not  expansive.  He  liked  books 
best  that  were  marked  by  the  mellowness  of  age,  and  was  shy,  except 
in  the  case  of  friends,  of  acknowledging  contemporary  genius.  He 
sneered  at  Groethe's  '  Faust,'  which  he  knew  only  from  a  translation, 
declared  he  could  not  imderstand  Shelley,  who  showed  by  his  praise 
of  *  Bosamund  Gray '  how  well  he  understood  him,  and  spoke  con- 
temptuously of  Byron.  There  are  no  indications  that  he  cared  much 
for  the  immortal  novels  of  Scott — a  fault  in  taste  which  it  is  difficult 
to  pardon — ^and  he  was  probably  more  influenced  by  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  than  by  all  modem  writers  put  together.  But  he  loved  well 
the  *  divine  chit-chat '  of  Cowper,  and  shared  with  that  poet  his  admira- 
tion of  Vincent  Bourne's  Latin  poems.     *  Bless  him ! '  he  exclaims, 

*  Latin  wasn't  good  eoough  for  him.  Why  wasn't  he  content  with 
the  language  which  Gay  and  Prior  wrote  in  ? '  So  deep,  too,  was  his 
admiration  of  Bums  that  Barry  Cornwall  relates  he  would  chant 
his  poems  aloud,  and  *  sometimes,  in  a  way  scarcely  discernible,  he 
would  kiss  the  volume,  as  he  would  also  a  book  by  Chapman  or  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  or  any  other  which  be  particularly  valued ; '  and,  he 
adds,  *  I  have  seen  him  read  out  a  passage  from  the  "  Holy  Dying  " 
and  the  "  Um-Burial,"  and  express  in  the  same  way  his  devotion 
and  gratitude.'  Books,  he  used  to  say,  served  him  instead  of  friends. 
He  loved  *  to  lose  himself  in  other  men's  minds.'  He  thought  a 
grace  should  be  said  before  reading  the  *  Faerie  Queene,'  and  that 
Milton  *  almost  requires  a  solemn  service  of  music  to  be  played  before 
you  enter  upon  him.'  This  tender  reverence  for  the  *  ragged  veterans ' 
marshalled  on  his  book-shelves  is  surely  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
traits  in  the  character  of  Lamb.     *No  one,*  says  Barry  Cornwall, 

*  will  love  the  old  English  writers  again  as  he  did,'  and,  he  adds : — 

He  had  more  real  knowledge  of  old  English  literatiure  tEan  any  man 
I  ever  knew.  .  .  .  The  spirit  of  the  author  descended  upon  him,  and  he  felt 
it !  With  Burton  and  Fuller,  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne  he 
was  intimate.  The  ancient  poets — chiefly  the  dramatic  poets — ^were  his 
especial  friends.  He  knew  every  point  and  turn  of  their  wit,  all  the  beauty 
of  their  characters  \  loving  each  for  some  one  distinguishing  particular,  and 
despising  none. 

And  he  was  the  acutest  as  well  as  most  tolerant  of  critics.  Not 
even  Coleridge,  though  covering  larger  ground  in  literature,  has 
surpassed  Lamb  in  his  special  department  of  poetical  criticism.  His 
conmients  on  the  Eoglish  dramatic  poets  of  the  Elizabethan  age 
are^  indeed,  unequalled  in  suggestiveness  and  masterly  appreciation 
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of  character.  *  That  Lamb  was  a  poet^'  writes  Mr.  Ainger,  *  is  at 
the  root  of  his  greatness  as  a  critic'  This  is  true ;  but  he  was  a  poet 
in  feeling  rather  than  in  accomplishmenty  and  if  we  except  a  few 
sweet  occasional  verses,  which  bear  a  charmed  life,  cannot  legiti- 
mately be  classed  with  the  poets  of  his  country.  Of  this,  indeed,  he 
was  aware.  *  I  reckon  myself  a  dab  at  prose,'  he  said ;  *  verse  I 
leave  to  my  betters.' 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  fix  Lamb's  position  as  a  humourist.  The 
quality  of  humour  is  estimated  differently  by  different  minds.  Mr. 
TroUope  seems  doubtful  whether  Fielding  and  Smollett  possessed  it ; 
some  of  the  poet's  admirers  have  discovered  it  in  Shelley ;  and  a  critic 
of  no  mean  repute  has  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  was  lacking  in 
Jane  Austen.  The  broad  humour  of  Charles  Dickens,  touching 
almost  always  the  verge  of  farce,  is  evident  to  every  reader,  but  the 
subtler  mirth  of  Lamb  is  less  obvious.^  It  is  like  the  more  delicate 
charms  of  nature,  which  escape  the  hasty  traveller,  and  are  felt  only 
by  those  who  have  leisure  for  delight.  It  is  the  growth  of  meditation, 
not  the  ebullition  of  animal  spirits.  Lamb's  jests,  it  has  been  said, 
were  exercises  of  mind ;  and  yet  they  are  not  laboured,  but  ^eem  the 
natural  fruit  of  a  rich  and  quaint  intellect  that  found  its  choicest 
aliment  in  books.  Addison,  Steele,  and  Lamb  ought  to  have  been 
contemporaries.  They  would  have  loved  each  other,  and  loved 
without  jealousy.  Steele's  generous  nature  would  have  felt  its 
inferiority,  while  sympathising,  as  few  men  could,  with  the  genius  of 
his  brother  humourists  ;  and  Addison,  though  the  dramatic  gift  made 
his  scope  wider,  would  have  acknowledged  his  equal  in  Elia. 
Addison's  humour  is,  however,  confined  to  his  essays ;  Charles  Lamb 
scattered  pearls  about  in  his  correspondence  with  friends.  Let  us 
draw  out  a  few  of  them  from  the  volumes  that  contain  his  letters, 
premising  that  their  lustre  must  inevitably  be  impaired  by  the 
process.  They  will  sen^e  to  illustrate  his  idiosyncrasies  as  well  as  his 
humour.  Lamb's  attachment  to  London  was  as  strong  as  that  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  He  loved  the  *  sweet  secmity  of  streets  ; '  he  loved  the  roar 
of  the  great  city,  and  enjoyed  better  than  the  soimd  of  mighty  waters 
the  endless  on-rush  of  its  traffic.  *  I  often  shed  tears  in  the  motley 
Strand,'  he  writes  to  Wordsworth,  '  from  fulness  of  joy  at  so  much 

*  Both  in  talk  and  letters  Lamb  indulges  sometimes  in  the  most  wayward  fancies. 
Instances  of  this  will  occur  to  everyone.  *  And  how  do  you  like  babies,  Mr.  Lamb  ? ' 
inquired  a  fond  mother.  *  Boi-boi-boiled,  ma'am,'  was  the  immediate  reply.  When 
it  was  suggested  that  he  would  not  sit  down  to  a  meal  ^^'ith  the  Italian  witnesses  at 
the  Queen's  trial,  he  asserted  he  would  sit  with  anything  except  a  hen  or  a  tailor. 
And  don't  we  all  remember  how  Lamb  once  knew  a  young  man  who  wanted  to  be  a 
tailor,  but  hadn't  the  spirit ;  and  how,  speaking  of  the  water-cure,  he  observed  that  it  ' 
was  neither  new  nor  w^onderful,  for  it  was  at  least  as  old  as  the  Flood,  when,  in  his 
opinion,  it  killed  more  than  it  cured ;  and  how  he  told  a  tedious  fellow-passenger,  who 
asked  him  what  prospect  there  was  for  the  turnip  crop,  that  it  depended,  he  believed, 
upon  boiled  legs  of  mutton.  Such  sayings  are  humourous  enough  when  read  in  what 
may  be  called  cold  print,  after  the  sudden  fire  that  prompted  them  is  extinguished ; 
yet  the  best  of  such  sayings,  of  which  many  more  might  be  quoted,  do  not  contain 
the  rarest  quality  of  a  humour  that,  like  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  has  its  source 
in  meditation. 

T  T2 
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life.'  He  does  not  envy  the  poet  his  mountains,  and,  indeed,  Trould 
pity  liim  did  he  not  know  that  the  mind  will  make  friends  of  any- 
thing. 

My  attachments  are  all  local,  purely  local.  I  have  no  passion  (or  have 
had  none  since  I  was  in  love,  and  then  it  was  the  spurious  engendering  of 
poetry  and  books)  for  groves  and  valleys.  The  room  where  I  was  bom,  the 
furniture  which  was  before  my  eyes  all  my  life,  a  book-case  which  has  fol- 
lowed me  about  like  a  faithful  dog  (only  exceeding  him  in  knowledge) 
wherever  I  have  moved,  old  chairs,  old  tables,  streets,  squares  where  I 
have  sunned  myself,  my  old  school, — ^these  are  my  mistresses, — have  I  not 
enough  without  your  moimtains  1 

He  felt,  indeed,  the  power  of  the  mountains  upon  visiting  Southey  and 
climbing  Skiddaw,  but  consoled  himself  with  the  thought  that  Fleet 
Street  and  the  Strand  are  better  places  to  live  in.  And  here  we  may 
note  that  considering  Lamb's  strong  feeling  of  local  attachment,  it  is 
remarkable  that  he  should  have  changed  his  residence,  after  leaving 
his  father's  house,  ten  or  eleven  times.  In  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  owing  to  Mary's  unhappy  condition,  he  can  never  be  said  to 
have  had  a  home.  Yet  how  eagerly  and  aflFectionately  he  clung  to 
>every  prop  that  might  seem  like  a  support  in  his  passage  through 
life  !     He  could  not  strongly  realise  what  he  did  not  see. 

I  am  ^he  writes)  a  Christian,  Englishman,  Londoner,  Templar.  God 
^help  me  wnen  I  come  to  put  off  these  snug  relations  and  to  get  abroad  into 
the  world  to  come !  I  shall  be  like  the  croio  on  the  sand,  as  Wordsworth 
has  it ;  but  I  won't  think  on  it — no  need,  I  hope,  yet. 

There  is  a  freakishness  about  Lamb  which  finds  vent  sometimes  in 
what  may  seem  irreverence,  but  this  was  but  a  surface  humour,  not 
indeed  to  be  commended,  but  easily  to  be  forgiven  when  we  remember 
the  tension  of  spirits  under  which  he  laboured.  The  mind  when 
greatly  strained  finds  oftentimes  relief  in  jests  that  are  apt  to  shock 
imimaginative  people.  Did  not  Sir  Thomas  More  jest  upon  the  scaffold  ? 
But  Lamb,  like  More,  was  not  the  less  conscious  of  the  solemnity  of 
life.  He  could  never  have  called  it  a  jest,  as  Gay  called  it ;  he  had, 
as  he  said,  the  stamina  of  seriousness  within  him,  and  one  can  imagine 
the  sincerity  of  emotion  which  prompted  him  to  stammer  out  on  one 
occasion,  with  a  suffused  eye  and  quivering  lip,  a  reference  to  the 
name  he  would  not  utter,  *  If  Shakespeare  were  to  come  into  the 
room,'  he  said, '  we  should  all  rise  to  meet  him  ;  but  if  That  Person 
were  to  come  into  it  we  should  all  fall  down  and  kiss  the  hem  of  his 
garment,'  which  reminds  us  of  the  reverent  lines  uttered  by  the 
tender-hearted  Dekker. 

Lamb  was  not  generally  fond  of  travel,  but  he  acknowledged  at 
one  time  to  his  friend  Manning  a  strong  desire  to  visit  '  remote 
regions.'  His  first  impulse  was  to  go  and  see  Paris,  his  next  to  visit 
the  Peak  in  Derbyshire,  *  where  the  Devil  sits,  they  say,  without 
breeches ; '  but  this  his  *  purer  mind  rejected  as  indelicate,'  so  he 
went  instead  to  see  Coleridge  at  Keswick.    Manning's  own  views  of 
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travel  were  more  extensive.  He  resolved  to  visit  China,  and  accom- 
plished his  purpose  in  spite  of  Lamb's  humourous  dissuasion.  He 
trembles  for  his  Christianity,  hints  at  cannibalism,  and  pictures  a 
Tartar-fellow  eating  his  friend,  and  adding  the  cool  malignity  of 
mustard  and  vinegar.  He  is  a&aid  Manning  has  been  misled  by 
reading  the  foolish  stories  about  Cambuscan  and  the  ring,  and  the 
horse  of  brass ;  but  the  darling  things  of  which  Chaucer  sings  are  all 
tales,  and  the  Tartars  are  really  a  cold  smouchy  set. 

Youll  be  sadly  moped,  he  adds  (if  you  are  not  eaten),  among  them. 
Pray  try  and  cure  yourself.  Shave  yourself  oftener,  eat  no  saffiron,  for 
safiron-eaters  contract  a  terrible  Tartar-like  yellow.  Pray  to  avoid  the 
fiend.  Shave  the  upper  lip.  Bead  no  books  of  travels  (they  are  nothing 
but  lies) ;  only  now  and  then  a  romance  to  keep  the  fancy  under.  Have  a 
care,  my  dear  friend,  of  Anthropophagi  !  their  stomachs  are  always  craving. 
TLs  terrible  to  be  weighed  out  at  livepence  a  pound.  To  sit  at  table  not  as 
a  guest,  but  as  a  meat.  €rod  bless  you  I  Air  and  exercise  may  do  great 
thmgs.  Talk  with  some  minister.  Why  not  your  father  1  God  dispose 
all  for  the  best.    I  have  discharged  my  duty. 

After  the  last  fist  had  been  shaken  and  Manning  had  left  England, 
Lamb  writes  in  a  different  strain. 

We  die  many  deaths  before  we  die,  and  I  am  almost  sick  when  I  think 
that  such  a  hold  as  I  had  of  you  is  gone.  I  have  friends,  but  some  of  them 
are  changed.  Marriage,  or  some  circumstance,  rises  up  to  make  them  not 
the  same.    But  I  felt  sure  of  you. 

He  seemed  to  think  he  might  write  what  nonsense  he  pleased  to  his 
far-distant  friend,  and  in  one  ^  lying  letter '  he  describes,  with  much 
particularity,  the  pretended  changes  that  have  occurred  since  he  left 
England. 

Mary  has  been  dead  and  buried  many  years.  She  desired  to  be  buried 
in  the  silk  gown  you  sent  her.  Bickman,  that  you  remember  active  and 
strong,  now  walks  out  supported  by  a  servant-maid  and  a  stick.  Coleridge 
is  dead,  having  lived  just  long  enough  to  close  the  eyes  of  Wordsworth,  who 
paid  the  debt  to  nature  but  a  week  or  two  before.  It  is  said  that  he  has 
left  behind  him  more  than  forty  thousand  treatises  in  critidsm,  metaphysics, 
and  divinity,  but  few  of  them  in  a  state  of  completion. 

And  then,  with  mock  gravity,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  he  has  left  the 
Lidia  House  and  has  a  snug  cabin  small  and  homely  in  the  Fish- 
mongers' Almshouses.  He  hated,  or  pretended  to  hate,  the  everlasting 
dead  desk  in  Leadenhall  Street — '  how  it  weighs  the  spirit  of  a  gen- 
tleman down,  this  dead  desk  instead  of  your  living  trees ' — ^but  when 
his  young  Quaker  friend  Bernard  Barton — whom  Hood  dubbed '  Busy 
B  ' — talked  of  leaving  his  bank  and  trusting  for  support  to  the  book- 
sellers. Lamb  tells  him  he  had  better  throw  himself  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock. 

Sit  down,  good  B.  B.,  in  the  banking  office.  What  I  is  there  not  from 
6  to  II  P.M. six  days  in  the  week, and  is  there  not  all  Sunday  1  Fie  I  what 
a  superfluity  of  man's  time  if  you  could  think  so  I    Enough  for  rdaxation^ 
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mirth,  converse,  poetry,  good  thoughts,  quiet  thoughts.  Henceforth  I 
retract  all  my  fond  oomplconts  of  mercantile  employment ;  look  upon  them 
a&  lovers'  quarrels. 

Some  time  afterwards  Barton  begins  to  find  office  work  unhealthy, 
but  Lamb  will  not  admit  it. 

It  is  the  mind,  good  B.  B.,  and  not  the  limbs,  that  taints  by  long  sitting. 
Think  of  the  patience  of  tailors,  think  how  long  the  Lord  Ohanoc&or  sits, 
think  of  the  brooding  hen  ! 

The  Quaker  poet  was  about  to  publish  a  volume  called  'Poetic 
Vigils,'  and  asked  Lamb  to  suggest  a  motto.  He  replies  that  he  does 
not  like  mottoes  imless  they  are  singularly  felicitous,  and  observes 
that  a  wag  would  recommend  the  line  of  Pope — 

Sleepless  himself,  to  give  his  readers  sleep. 

Again  he  asks  for  a  motto  to  his  pious  verses,  and  Lamb  sends  a  title 
instead. 

What  do  you  think  of  *  Religio-Tremuli  *  or  '  Tremebundi  *  ?  There  is 
^  Beligio-Medici '  and  '  Beligio-LaicL'  But  perhaps  the  volume  is  not  quite 
Quakerish  enough,  or  exclusively  so,  for  it. 

He  has  fatherly  counsel,  too,  for  Barton,  and  on  the  execution  of 
Fauntleroy  reminds  him  that  he  is  a  banker,  or  the  next  thing  to  it. 

I  feel  the  delicacy  of  the  subject ;  but  cash  must  pass  through  your 
hands  sometimes  to  a  great  amount.  If  in  an  unguarded  hour — ^but  I  will 
hope  better.  Consider  the  scandal  it  will  bring  upon  those  of  your  per- 
suasion. Thousands  would  go  to  see  a  Quaker  hanged  that  would  be 
indiffei*ent  to  the  fate  of  a  PreBb3rterian  or  an  Anabaptist.  Think  of  the 
effect  it  would  have  on  the  sale  of  your  poems  alone,  not  to  mention  higher 
considerations.  I  tremble,  I  am  sure,  at  myself  when  I  thi&k  that  so  many 
poor  victims  of  the  law  at  one  time  of  their  life  made  as  sure  of  never  being 
hanged  as  I  in  my  presumption  am  ready,  too  ready,  to  do  myself.  What 
are  we  better  than  they  %  Do  we  come  into  the  world  with  different  necks  t 
Is  there  any  distinctive  mark  under  under  our  left  ears  %  Are  we  unstran- 
gulable,  I  ask  you  ?    Think  on  these  things. 

There  is  no  direct  connection  between  this  hiunourous  letter  to 
Barton  and  the  still  more  humourous  essay  *  On  the  Inconvenience  of 
being  hanged ; '  but  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  one  without  recall- 
ing the  other. 

There  was  a  dog  which  Thomas  Hood  had  given  to  Lamb,  which 
proved  more  of  a  trouble  than  a  pleasure,  for  Dash  followed  his  own 
£Emcy  on  their  long  rambles,  and  Lamb  felt  bound  to  follow  the  dog. 
It  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Patmore,  and  his  former  master  writes  in- 
quiring after  the  animal's  sanity. 

The  first  illogical  snarl  he  makes,  to  St.  Luke's  with  him  !     Tiy  him 

with  hot  water ;  if  he  won't  lick  it  up,  it  is  a  sign — he  does  not  like  it. 

Does  his  tail  wag  horizontally  or  perpendicularly )     That  has  decided  the 

&ie  of  many  d(^  in  Enfield.    Is  his  ^neral  deportment  cheerful  9  I  mean 

wiiem  he  is  pleased — for  o\2hjeir«naib  Vkcst^  Si^  xi<^  \{a^.s(g2&%«  X^m.  can't  be  too 
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careful.     Has  he  bit  any  of  the  children  yet  ?     If  he  has,  have  them  shot, 
and  keep  him  for  curiosity,  to  see  if  it  was  the  hydrophobia. 

And  so  he  runs  on  for  a  page  or  two  with  most  excellent  fooling. 

The  mirth  of  the  letters  is  in  the  Essays  also,  and  a  great  deal 
that  is  better  than  mirth.  The  wealth  of  Lamb's  mind  was  ex- 
pended upon  '  Elia,'  and  that  unique  book  must  for  ever  preserve 
his  fame  as  a  poetical  humoiuist.  To  quote  from  it  in  '  Fraser ' 
would  be  impertinent,  for  it  is  familiar  to  all  lovers  of  literature. 
When  once  we  yield  to  it,  the  charm  of  these  Essays  is  irresistible. 
We  enjoy  their  flavour  as  the  epicure  enjoys  his  feast,  and  like  to 
taste  them  leisurely.  No  one  cares  to  read  '  Elia '  off  as  he  might 
read  a  modem  novel,  and  perhaps  the  book  is  not  always  seasonable. 
In  certain  moods  of  mind  it  may  fail  to  find  us,  may  be  too  good  for 
us ;  but  when  we  are  in  our  better  *  frames '  ^  Elia '  comes  to  us  as  a 
friend,  and  we  welcome  with  open  mind  the  delightful  humour,  the 
sweet  philosophy,  the  tender  confidences,  the  large  humanity  of  its 
incomparable  author. 

John  Dennis. 
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Irregular  Warfare. 

A  DISTINCTION  must  be  made  between  troops  called  *  irregulars/ 
from  peculiarities  in  their  mode  of  enlistment,  but  who  are 
drilled  on  scientific  principles,  and  bands  of  undrilled  men  having  a 
competent  knowledge  of  arms,  but  unacquainted  with  any  save  the 
simplest  formations.  There  have  been  many  regiments  of  cavalry  in 
our  Indian  service  that  were  called  irregular,  but  which  differed  only 
from  the  ordinary  '  troops '  in  that  the  men,  as  individuals,  provided 
their  own  horses  and  arms.  Their  drill  was  cavalry  drill,  and  their 
movements  were  regulated  by  the  rules  of  the  service.  In  South 
Africa,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  attached  to  H.M.  regular  forces, 
and  in  one  unhappy  instance  opposed  to  them,  very  many  bodies  of 
volunteer  horse,  irregulars  and  guerrillas,  of  whose  modes  of  warfare 
but  little  is  known  at  home. 

The  campaigning  services  of  the  irregulars  cannot  be  over- 
estimated ;  but  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  these  were  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  measure  of  their  drill  and  assimilation  to  the  ways  and 
manners  of  regular  troops.  Brigadier-General  Wood  expressed  the 
very  highest  gratification  with  the  services  performed  by  Uys's  Boer 
Light  Horse,  saying,  in  effect,  that  he  could  have  done  but  little 
without  them  ;  but  these  men,  the  least  disciplined  in  the  division^ 
lost  but  one  officer  and  two  privates  in  the  war ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  Weatherley's  Border  Horse,  which  used  to  ape  cavalry  ways^ 
were,  together  with  a  troop  of  the  Frontier  Light  Horse,  cut  to  pieces 
at  'Hlobane.  In  mobility  irregulars  of  any  sort  proved  superior  to 
regular  troops ;  but  it  was  early  noticed  that  a  too  complete  kit  and 
too  perfect  equipment  almost  at  once  reduced  the  activity  of  a  corps,, 
inducing  petty  martinetism  in  the  officers,  and  a  too  great  attention 
to  detail  and  routine  on  the  part  of  the  non-commissioned  ranks. 
When  the  irregular  is  hampered  with  a  quasi-military  outfit  he 
becomes,  to  some  extent,  merely  an  ill-disciplined,  slovenly  soldier,  a 
parody  on  the  military  man  pure  and  simple  ;  but  stripped  of  all  \m- 
necessary  weight,  free  from  responsibilities  about  stores,  baggage,  and 
the  like,  he  is,  what  he  ought  to  be,  a  guerrilla  in  the  temporary 
service  of  the  Goveroment,  acting  in  support  of  the  regular  army* 
When  the  irregular  is,  in  addition  to  being  tricked  out  like  a  soldier,, 
put  under  the  orders  of  a  trained  military  officer,  his  usefulness  haa 
still  further  departed.  The  army  man  must  have  things  done  in  due 
order ;  sentries  must  be  relieved,  and  parties  marched  off  in  good  set 
fashion ;  there  must  be  requisitions  in  triplicate,  and  proper  depart- 
ments must  be  moved,  and,  worst  of  all,  fatiguing  drills  and  absurd 
parades  must  be  beld,  «o  that  the  appearance  of  the  corps  may,  if 
possible,  be  in  8om.e  "vra^  A^kene^  \.^  NDc^a^^.  ^i  %.  ^l^-^^^ii^^^i^^  <i£  troops. 
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Besides  these  hampering  regularities  our  absurd  system  of  challengiog 
and  parolling,  shouting  from  sentry  to  sentry,  and  otherwise  diverting 
the  minds  of  men  engaged  in  duties  requiring  strict  watchfuhiess,  is 
introduced,  and  the  soldier,  instead  of  using  when  on  post  all  his 
vigilance  to  observe  the  enemy  and  preserve  himself  and  his  comrades, 
spends  half  of  his  time  studying  how  regularly  to  perform  '  duties ' 
burlesqued  from  the  barrack  square  and  drill  ground  routine  of  the 
army.  How  different  the  methods  of  such  a  corps  as  Uys's  Boer  Light 
Horse  or  Joubert's  Mounted  Infantry.  A  few  illustrations  from  the 
latter  will  fully  display  what  is  in  the  writer's  mind  when  he  speaks 
of  really  irregular  forces.  A  mass  meeting  was  being  held  at  Paarden 
Kraal  on  December  the  i6th,  1880.  The  people  attending  were  pro- 
vided with  their  own  guns,  cartridge  belts,  horses,  saddles,  and 
accustomed  bits  and  bridles.  Some  had  spurs,  and  perhaps  twenty 
per  cent,  had  waterproof  coats,  or  blankets,  in  addition  to  their 
ordinary  clothes ;  but  there  were  no  kits,  canteens,  water  bottles, 
forage  nets,  or  other  service  fooleries.  On  the  ground  were  about  two 
hundred  waggons  piled  with  bedding  and  camp  equipage,  biscuit, 
extra  ammunition,  and  in  some  instances  spare  cooking  utensils^ 
The  meeting  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  armed  political  picnic. 

A  resolution  is  passed,  ^  the  field  is  to  be  taken  at  once,  and  all 
movements  of  troops  within  the  Transvaal  to  be  stopped.'  A  leader 
mounts  his  horse,  names  his  staff,  and  calls  aloud  to  '  Vry villegers,' 
volimteers,  to  *  prepare  to  muster.'  In  an  instant  there  is  a  hurrying 
to  and  fro,  men  without  blankets  are  borrowing  or  taking  them  by 
order  from  neighbouring  waggons,  horses  are  being  caught,  and  three 
poimds  of  biscuit  or  bread  per  man  secured  and  thrust  into  saddle- 
bags or  wrapped  within  the  blanket  and  strapped  to  the  saddle.  Ten 
minutes  pass.  ^  Spring  maar  op  '  (Mount)  is  the  word,  and  close  on  a 
thousand  riflemen  are  in  the  saddle,  and  without  further  order,  except 
what  might  be  derived  by  the  taking  up  of  the  route  at  a  canter  by 
the  leaders,  these  hastily  prepared  troops  move  off  the  ground,  picking 
up  a  formation  as  they  go  ;  but  they  go  out  by  districts  whose  names 
are  given,  each  district  led  off  by  a  lieutenant  or  Boer  field-comet. 

A  general  remains  behind  to  disperse  the  meeting  and  muster  a 
less  quickly  provided  force  from  those  who  cannot  possibly  start  for 
the  battlefield  without  revisiting  their  homes.  Of  the  men  first 
taken  out  300  are  destined  to  execute  a  march  of  280  miles  in  a 
country  where  hotels  and  bait  places  are  few  and  far  between,  and 
where  available  accommodation  or  food  is  limited  to  a  demand  equal 
to  the  needs  of  ten  travellers  per  day.  We  shall  accompany  them  to 
see  how  they  fared.  When  a  halt  had  to  be  called  for  the  sake  of  the 
horses,  beasts  bought  or  taken  from  any  farm  en  route  or  near  the 
halting  place,  were  slaughtered,  and  the  flesh  roasted  or  broiled,  the 
favourite  dish  being  the  ^  carbonado,'  made  on  a  cleaning  rod.  Then, 
at  the  leader's  word, '  We  must  ride ;  saddle  up,'  horses  are  caught 
again.  Once  more  the  chief  goes  on  in  front  and  the  troop  is  off, 
never  waiting  for  the  last  man  or  for  any  marching  detail  inatc\S£^\i^TA^ 
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but  each  hurrying  up  to  his  place  in  the  column,  and  those  delayed 
by  restless  horses  or  slight  difficulties  about  broken  girths  or  empty 
pipes  galloping  till  they  get  to  their  troops.  Hence  there  is  no 
delay  in  the  start,  the  pace  from  the  first  is  the  pace  of  the  leader. 
In  the  same  way  if  any  falls  out  upon  the  line  of  march,  or  delays  to 
water  his  horse,  or  to  pick  out  a  stone  from  his  foot,  all  move  on  with- 
out regarding  him,  and  he  gallops  to  regain  his  station.  When  a 
town  was  entered  men  got  a  short  halt,  food  in  a  regular  way,  and  a 
re-supply  of  bread  or  biscuit;  and  if  a  man  reported  his  trousers 
frayed  and  unwearable,  or  a  new  hat  necessary^  the  nearest  shop 
supplied  it  to  requisition,  and  the  discarded  article  was  left  behind, 
as,  save  what  he  stands  upright  in,  no  irregular  should  have  anything 
to  wear.  Finally  the  country  rises  to  meet  the  ridge  of  the  Drakens- 
berg,  and  here  it  is  all  but  perpetually  raining  in  summer.  No 
matter ;  without  tents,  huts,  or  shelter  of  any  sort,  the  general  and 
his  men  proceed  to  take  up  the  ground  selected  for  defence,  a  position 
especially  chosen  to  prevent  reinforcements  or  relief  reaching  the 
hostile  garrisons  in  the  country  behind  them.  A  few  stones  or  rather 
rocks,  with  the  natural  hollows  of  the  ground,  sheltered  these  hardy 
troops  from  the  winds ;  but  the  men  lay  on  the  bare  earth  in  their 
clothes,  each  upon  his  ever  ready  rifle,  save  some  sixth  of  the  division, 
who  formed  the  '  Brandtwacht,'  or  outpost  of  fire,  between  them  and 
the  now  fast  assembling  foe.  Then  were  brought  from  neighbouring 
fiEums  waggons  belonging  to  men  on  the  commando,  tents  belonging  to 
shepherds,  spare  horses,  flour,  and  necessaries  of  all  sorts,  and  a  stand- 
ing camp  began  to  be  formed.  Later,  as  the  war  news  spread, 
psurties  of  Boers  came  in  who  had  travelled  long  distances  with  their 
waggons,  and  these  brought  with  them  coflee,  sugar,  and  cooking 
;utensils  of  the  plainest.  After  a  little  there  was  a  waggon  to  every 
ten  men  on  the  groimd,  and  there  were,  perhaps,  thirty  tents,  but 
still  everyone  slept  in  his  clothes,  and  the  comforts  of  life  were  sternly 
disregarded.  The  commissariat  was  of  the  simplest.  Bequisitions 
were  verbal,  and  had  to  be  attended  to  with  real  promptitude. 

*  General,  I  want  meat  and  flour.'    '  How  many  men  have  you  ? ' — 

*  Forty-six.'  *  Foster!' — *Yes.'  'Give  six  bullocks  and  a  bag  of 
flour.'  It  was  done,  and  that  was  all  said  on  the  occasion.  The 
applicant  had  brought  with  him  his  own  men  to  take  the  cattle  and 
flour;  he  saw  them  get  what  they  wanted  and  galloped  off  to  his 
troop.    *  Mr.  Foster,  can  I  get  a  shirt  ? ' — *  Whom  do  you  belong  to  ? ' 

*  Yes,  what  size  do  you  take  ? '  *  Put  it  on  here.  Leave  the  old  one ; 
it  will  do  for  some  Kafir.'  So  it  went  on  all  day  at  the  store 
waggons  ;  hats,  shirts,  boots,  everything  that  a  man  really  needed  be 
could  get,  but  he  had  no  extras ;  when  he  could  wear  things  no  longer 
he  got  new  ones.  If  an  officer  were  starting  on  a  journey  he  simply 
left  behind  him  for  redistribution  whatever  he  had  got,  and  then  rode 
off  with  a  stripped  saddle,  knowing  full  well  that  wherever  he  arrived 
he  must  get  what  lie  "ovObXitAd)  and  that  without  fuss,  requisition,  or 
worry.     If  aome  axb\c\^  Vxi  ^^ix^axL^  ^^^x^  ^W^^rsc  o^iality  than 
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others,  the  best  were  given  out  at  once,  no  man  knowing  what  a  day 
might  produce,  and  '  first  come,  first  served,'  was  the  rule  to  rich  and 
poor  alike. 

With  all  this  there  was  still  economy.  Waste,  except  occasionally 
of  meat,  was  utterly  unknown.  Time,  transport,  and  money  were 
saved.  There  were  no  troublesome  departments  to  get  into  confusion, 
no  civil  authority  or  clerk  to  obstruct  things  military.  There  was 
simply  a  chief  storekeeper,  who  was  called  a  commissary,  and  he  had 
but  two  duties  to  perform — to  get  all  he  could  for  the  use  of  the 
army,  anyhow  or  from  anywhere,  and  to  give  all  that  he  could  to 
persons  really  requiring  supplies.  When  reinforcements  came  up 
with  waggons  for  the  conveyance  of  such  men  as  had  no  horses,  each 
waggon  brought  oa1>-hay  or  com,  meal  or  flour,  but  wherever  they 
came  from,  the  stores  were  given  to  the  conmiissary,  and  in  his  charge 
became,  as  it  were,  the  personal  property  of  the  general  and  of  his 
deputies,  to  be  called  for  and  issued  how  and  when  they  might. 

In  all  things  the  Boers  were  irregular,  but  with  them  to '  be 
irregular  was  to  be  practical.  Everything  was  sacrificed  to  mobility, 
and  with  what  result  ?  That  the  whole  force  could  be  brought  into 
action,  even  in  the  face  of  a  surprise  (as  on  Feb.  2^^  1881),  in  from 
nine  to  twelve  minutes. 

The  story  of  that  surprise  and  its  fatal  event  can  now  be  told 
from  a  point  of  view  hitherto  closed  against  English  readers.  The 
Boer  army  was,  on  February  the  9th,  1881,  engaged  in  the  following 
enterprises  :  sieges  of  Eustenburg,  Potchefstrom,  Pretoria,  Stander- 
ton,  Wakkei-strom,  Lydenberg,  and  Marabastadt;  occupation  of 
Laing's  Nek,  and  defence  of  the  road  leading  via  Hebron  from  the 
Diamond  Fields  into  the  Transvaal.  The  army  of  the  '  Nek '  con- 
sisted of  1^4.37  men,  of  whom  no  less  than  300  occupied  a  vast  stand- 
ing camp  or  laager,  formed  of  280  waggons  drawn  up  in  hollow  square, 
seven  miles  to  the  rear  of  the  centre  of  the  position,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Coldstream,  a  tributary  of  the  Bufialo.  When  it  was  known  that 
Brigadier  General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  had  arrived  at  Pietermaritzbiu-g 
on  his  way  to  join  Sir  George  Colley,  Joubert  determined  to  break  up 
this  ^  laager,'  and  send  the  cattle,  waggons,  and  men  to  their  homes 
rather  than  weaken  the  main  body  or  permit  his  defence  to  be 
hampered  by  the  existence  of  a  standing  camp,  liable  to  be  destroyed 
by  a  cavalry  and  artillery  raid.  How  this  was  eflected  will  illustrate 
irregularity. 

General  Joubert  caused  it  to  be  known,  or  it  was  known,  that 
Divine  service  would  be  held  on  Sunday,  the  13th,  at  the '  Nek.'  The 
time  came ;  the  Bev.  Mr.  Akerman  officiated,  and  the  general  later 
took  his  place  as  speaker  to  the  congregation,  which,  on  the  termina- 
tion of  the  service,  became  a  mass  meeting.  The  Boer  general  in 
speaking,  as  also  did  the  preacher,  £eiced  to  the  east ;  but  this  may 
have  been  only  to  bring  the  sun  behind  them,  as  it  was  already 
evening.  Joubert  said  there  were  many  things  he  had  to  complain 
of.     There  were  idle  people  in  his  camp  who  sought  rather  to  live 
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Inzuriously  than  manfully  to  face  the  hardships  of  war.  These  men 
were  constantly  to  be  found  at  the  main  *  laager '  in  the  rear,  sitting 
over  fires,  cooking/  eating,  and  sleeping  from  morning  till  night. 
Other  men  were  constantly  riding  between  the  front  line  and  this 
waggon  ^  laager '  on  various  pretences,  weakening  the  fighting  line 
and  wearing  out  horse  flesh,  just  at  the  time  when  every  possible 
exertion  they  were  fit  for  might  be  demanded  of  cavalry.  He, 
Joubert,  did  not  sleep  in  waggons,  nor  did  he  care  for  their  shelter. 
He  had  letters  to  write,  it  was  true,  under  cover  of  a  tent,  but  his 
sleeping-place  was  the  grassy  floor,  and  what  was  well  enough  for  one 
should  suflSce  for  all.  And  besides,  there  were  three  thousand 
valuable  bullocks  with  this  *  laager,'  and  they  were  eating  up  and 
trampling  down  the  grass  for  miles  aroxmd  ;  so  that,  if  retained,  there 
would  soon,  although  it  was  but  early  autumn,  be  no  pasture  for  the 
camp  horses.  Again,  if  their  position  should  be  turned,  a  couple  of 
guns  and  a  handful  of  troops  in  rear  or  on  the  flank  of  the  great 
waggon  *  laager '  would  shatter  it  to  atoms,  and  what  would  the  men  do 
who  owned  the  oxen  and  waggons  ?  They  would  rush  to  and  fro  like 
mad  people,  looking  after  their  goods  instead  of  dealing  at  once  with 
the  enemy,  so  that  the  fighting  line  would  have  to  send  500  men 
back  to  defend  the  camp  in  rear.  Why  should  all  this  trouble  and 
danger  be  incurred?  To  pamper  lazy  fellows,  gluttons,  *  flesh- 
eaters,'  who  cared  nothing  for  the  war,  nothing  for  the  country,  so 
long  as  they  had  a  camp  fire  to  sit  at,  a  place  to  cook  meat  all  day, 
and  u  comfortable  waggon  to  sleep  in.  For  these  men  he  cared  little. 
True,  by  sending  the  waggons  home  he  would  lose  the  services  of  at 
least  three  hundred  men,  but  better  that  they  should  go  than  the  safety 
of  five  hundred,  the  result  of  the  campaign,  should  be  compromised. 
Let  the  waggons  be  gone  by  9  a.m.  on  Monday  (to-morrow),  except 
one  buck,  or  large  waggon,  with  its  sail,  for  every  thirty-five  of  the 
remaining  men.  These,  drawn  up  two  and  two,  with  their  sails 
joined,  would  give  sufficient  shelter  for  the  whole  army.  All  that 
remain,  or  which  their  owners  were  willing  to  lose,  must  be  moved  up 
to  the  '  Nek '  itself,  so  that  no  man  need  be  spared  from  the  centre  of 
the  position  for  their  protection.  The  meeting  dispersed.  It  was 
Simday,  and  710  raan  worked ;  but  by  nine  o'clock  on  the  next  day 
the  vast  column  of  waggons  and  cattle  had  gone,  jnsjujfainiants  were 
gone  with  them,  and  Joubert's  whole  force  lay  close  together  in  the 
most  compact  little  camps  conceivable,  but  exposed  to  much  rain, 
cold,  and  discomfort. 

If  the  dispersement  of  a  British  camp  had  to  take  place,  it  would 
have  involved  correspondence,  the  employment  of  special  corps,  the 
hiring  of  many  dozens  of  conductors,  and  a  loss  to  the  field  force  of 
three  men  for  every  waggon  allowed  to  go.  By  the  irregulars — who 
never  had  an  order  in  writing  issued  or  to  issue,  or  even  the  opinion 
of  a  quartermaster  or  commissary-general  on  the  matter — ^it  was 
done  promptly. 

The  Boer  UneBiio^  dio^^  ^^^x^  ^S.tl\\\&  tss^^-Asrssl^^  q.  post  at 
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Allemand's  Poort,  a  gap  on  the  path  from  Newcastle  to  Wakkerstrom — 
extending  along  the  whole  line  from  the  Buffalo  Eiver  opposite 
CoUey's  right  flank  at  Mount  Prospect,  around  the  horseshoe-shaped 
hills  that  hem  in  Laing's  '  Nek '  and  the  valley  below,  to  a  swell  in 
rear  of  and  to  the  west  of  Majuba,  a  mountain  lofty  and  precipitous, 
not  held  or  even  surveyed  by  either  party. 

On  the  night  of  Sunday  the  20th  it  was  resolved  to  strengthen 
the  front  by  cutting  a  deep  ditch  ten  feet  wide  through  the  road,  so 
that  cavalry  or  artillery  attempting  a  rush  must  halt  under  flank  fire, 
and,  that  this  might  be  more  effective,  it  was  arranged  to  make  the 
trench  angular,  the  apex  being  towards  the  enemy,  so  that  the  fire 
towards  this  apex,  which  would  be  well  in  front  of  the  position  and 
two  hundred  feet  below  it,  would  sweep  from  both  flanks  along  the 
obstruction,  making  a  cross  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  It  has 
been  said  by  ignorant  critics  that  the  Boer  works  were  ill  laid  out  and 
worthless.  Here  is  the  explanation.  When  the  trace  was  made,  it 
was  discovered  at  midnight  that  in  the  whole  Boer  camp  there  were 
but  twenty  spades,  no  shovels,  and  not  one  pickaxe  of  any  sort  or 
shape. 

Regulars  led  by  regular  oflScers  under  such  circumstances  could 
and  would  have  done  but  little.  It  would  take  weeks  to  send  to  the 
rear  for  tools  ;  but  defence  of  some  kind  was  necessary.  They  deter- 
mined to  throw  up  false  screens,  with  their  faces  reversed  so  that  no 
enemy  attacking  could  know  what  to  make  of  them.  Accordingly 
ground  was  *  broke ; '  but  at  three  feet  hard  rock  was  come  to,  and  the 
labour  of  4CX)  men  relieving  each  other  with  but  twenty  garden  spades 
over  an  entrenchment  intended  to  be  450  feet  long  was  found  to  have 
been  useless.  Another  new  and  very  irregular  plan  was  adopted.  The 
Boers  determined  to  throw  up  behind  the  crest  of  the  *  Nek '  hills, 
where  the  ground  was  soft,  several  mock  redoubts  and  reversed  redans 
of  clay,  not  to  be  held  by  riflemen,  but  for  the  purpose  of  humbugging 
the  scientific  oflBcers  opposed  to  them.  It  was  fairly  enough  calculated 
that  artillery  would  invariably  be  instructed  to  pound  away  at  any- 
thing like  entrenchments  stopping  the  line  of  attack.  Field-comet's 
flags  were  therefore  collected  behind  the  false  earthworks,  to  be  placed 
conspicuously  at  intervals  along  them  in  case  of  a  general  advance ;  but 
no  men  were  to  occupy  these  positions.  They  were  chosen  only  to 
'  draw  fire,'  whilst  the  defenders  of  the  line  were  placed  at  distances 
of  200  yards  on  either  or  both  of  their  flanks,  to  fire  on  storming 
parties ;  and  also  where  they  would  be  most  useful  to  defend  them 
against  turning  movements  which  regular  troops  almost  invariably 
make.  This  trick  was  never  even  thought  of  by  the  forces  under  the 
late  Sir  George  Colley.  Hence  special  correspondents  and  others, 
when  they  did  get  a  sight  of  the  line  of  defence,  could  only  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  these  redoubts  and  lines  were  badly  laid  out  by 
men  ignorant  of  their  business. 

For  a  few  days  this  work  was  carried  on,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
seventy  men  from  Marico  and  a  few  from  other  quarters  joined, 
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nearly  replacing  those  sent  home  with  the  waggons.  On  Thursday 
the  24th  letters  were  received  suggesting  to  Kruger,  the  Boer  Presi- 
dent, then  away  at  Bustenburg,  three  hundred  miles  off,  an  armis- 
tice on  the  base  of  the  Colonial  Minister's  telegram  of  February  9 
previous. 

The  leader  of  outposts  replied  to  the  covering  letter  saying  that 
no  answer  could  be  had  till  10  a.m.  on  Sunday  the  27th.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  receipt  of  the  covering  message,  annoxmcing  the  desire 
to  conclude  peace,  the  Boer  forces  lay  in  comparative  confidence  that 
no  hostile  attempt  would  be  made  against  their  position  for  the  time 
stipulated  for  the  reception  of  an  answer  from  the  President  to 
General  Colley's  despatches,  which  were  of  course  forwarded  by 
gallopers  to  the  rear  for  the  Boer  executive. 

On  Friday  the  25th  movements  were  noticed  in  the  British  lines, 
and  towards  evening  some  artillery  were  moved  against  the  Boer  left. 
These,  after  trying  the  range  and  firing  at  a  false  redoubt,  retired, 
and  it  was  announced  by  telegraph  to  Natal  and  England  that  the 
fire  had  been  effective,  I  think  at  2,700  yards,  although  as  a  matter 
of  fact  no  one  was  hurt  or  even  fi-ightened  by  it.  On  that  night  at 
the  usual  war  council  of  Boers  a  man  rose  up  and  said,  '  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood  has  been  with  General  CoUey,  and  his  advent  has  been  followed 
by  a  cavalry  demonstration  towards  the  Boer  left,  the  road  to  Wak- 
kerstrom  being  followed  to  the  mouth  of  Allemand's  Poort.  Later 
there  has  been,  during  an  armistice,  an  artillery  scare  on  our  left 
opposite  the  Buffalo  river,  which  is  at  that  point  impassable  for 
troops.  Therefore,  as  Sir  Evelyn  is  well  known  to  favoiu*  the  secur- 
ing of  lofty  positions  like  'Hlobane  in  Zululand,  where  he  imdei-went 
the  reverse  of  March  28, 1879,  it  is  certain  that  an  attack  on  our 
right  is  intended.  Look  at  that  high  mountain,'  said  he,  pointing 
to  Majuba,  *  that  ought  to  be  called  Wood's  Kopje  (hill).  One  morn- 
ing we  shall  awake  and  find  the  red  coats  there  looking  down  at  us.' 
It  was  then  decided  that  in  future  Majuba  should  have  a  guard  of 
1 50  men,  to  take  one  day's  provisions,  and  be  relieved  once  in  every 
twenty-four  hours.  Now  this  was  the  result  of  a  private's  suggestion. 
The  man  who  christened  the  place  Wood's  Kopje  was  only  a  private 
who  had  asked  leave  to  make  a  statement  to  the  council. 

In  irregular  war  such  is  permitted.  How  much  astonished  the 
chiefs  of  our  army  would  be  if  a  private  asked  leave  to  discuss  strategy 
with  them  I 

Saturday  the  26th  foimd  the  Boer  camps  still  at  rest.  There  were 
no  parades,  no  drills,  and  a  proposition  was  made  by  the  writer  to 
take  a  *  morning  state '  or  return,  showing  the  number  and  force, 
health  and  effectiveness  of  each  corps  on  the  field.  *  No,'  said  the 
Boer  general.  *  If  we  are  less  than  we  think  ourselves  to  be,  we  shall 
be  so  much  the  weaker  for  knowing  it ;  if  we  are  more,  we  shall  be  so 
much  the  more  careless.'  The  irregulars  were  very  irregular  indeed. 
It  would  seem  to  any  visitor  that  everyone  did  only  what  was  right 
in  his  own  eyes.    SoTna  'v^ie  getting  firewood,  others  playing  at 
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draughts  (ealled  *  dam '  by  the  Boers,  because  the  object  is  to  dam  up 
or  stop  a  player's  movements),  and  the  general,  Joubert,  played  and 
won,  to  the  admiration  of  some  forty  lookers-on,  at  two  or  three  games 
of  the  sort.  The  '  sixteen  puzzle '  was  also  a  favourite  method  of 
amusement.  Towards  night  a  carriage  with  some  well-dressed  young 
African  gentlemen  arrived.  It,  or  rather  they,  brought  despatches 
from  President  Brand,  with  enclosures  of  Hoodie,  Donald  Currie,  and 
others.  President  Brand's  letter  was  unique.  It  was  written  in  both 
English  and  Dutch,  the  languages  alternating  twice  in  every  five  or 
six  lines,  and  being  sometimes  mixed  even  in  the  same  line.  Taken 
with  the  letters  previously  received  from  Sir  George  Colley,  the  letters 
foreshadowed  an  armistice  until  Tuesday,  March  i,  when  a  warm 
attack  might  be  expected  to  be  delivered  by  overwhelming  numbers. 

The  general,  Joubert,  called  his  staflF  together,  and  set  his  secre- 
taries to  work  answering  his  friend  Brand's  letters,  and  also  writing 
to  Sir  George  Colley  a  despatch  agreeing  generally  to  the  terms  pro- 
posed, and  asking  for  categorical  answers  to  three  questions  regarding 
the  scope  of  the  proposed  amnesty,  but  of  course  ending  with  a 
declaration  that  the  Boers  would  not  desist  from  active  opposition^  to 
her  Majesty's  arms  xmtil  their  right  to  rule  their  own  country  should 
be  conceded  as  a  base  of  agreement.  The  writing,  dictation,  trans- 
lation, &c.  went  on  till  1 1  p.m.,  when  the  chief  scribe  informed  the 
general  that  he  could  write  no  more.  It  was  cold,  a  stiff  breeze  was 
blowing  on  those  moxmtain  terraces,  the  tent  was  wet,  and,  excepting 
some  half-raw  flesh  and  coffee  without  sugar  or  milk,  the  staff  had 
had  nothing  to  eat  during  the  past  day.  Day  did  I  say  ?  For  four 
days  they  had  been  starving.  Fires  had  been  scarce  on  account  of 
rain.  There  was  not  a  mite  of  flour  in  camp,  and  although  that 
excellent  lady  Mrs.  Joubert  had  arrived  with  a  waggon  to  visit  the 
lines,  she,  having  come  in  very  late,  had  then  as  yet  no  opportunity 
for  distributing  the  sausages  and  biscuit  that  must  be  so  well  remem- 
bered by  Major  Macgregor  and  others  who  got  share  of  them  from 
the  general's  staff  on  the  subsequent  Monday. 

At  half-past  eleven  the  oflBcers  of  the  Boer  camp  were,  except  the 
general  in  charge  of  the  outposts,  asleep.  At  4  a.m.  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  27th,  Sunday,  Joubert  was  heard  calling  in  his  usual  way 
— all  his  words  are  given  in  English,  and  if  pronounced  harshly 
sound  not  so  very  unlike  the  original — *  Secretary,  stand  now  up.* 
*  Stand  up,  I  say.'  *  Aide-de-camp  I '  '  Aide-de-camp  Viljoen,  stand 
up.'  Then  came  name  after  name,  coupled  with  the  dreadful '  Stand 
up,'  followed  by,  for  all  except  the  secretary  and  interpreter,  *  Saddle 
now  up,'  and  in  an  instant,  certainly  in  less  than  two  minutes,  the 
head-quarters  camp  was  mounted.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  every- 
one slept  in  his  clothes.  Joubert  wore  at  night  a  triple  bandolier 
across  his  chest  supported  by  shoulder  straps  and  a  back-piece.  This 
contained  seventy  rounds.  The  only  article  of  clothing  he  was  ever 
known  to  take  off,  except  to  change,  during  the  war,  was  his  hat,  a 
conical  greenish  beaver.     This  he  almost  invariably  removed  at  meals, 
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and  always  at  prayers,  which,  though  pretty  constant,  were  by  no 
means  obtrusively  so.  One  evening  when  he  was  very  tired  Joubert 
took  off  his  spurs ;  but  so  vast  an  amount  of  relaxation  was  atoned 
for  by  his  being  off  to  the  outposts  two  hours  before  dawn  in  the 
morning. 

Then  the  staff  went  to  their  various  duties,  and  the  general  and 
secretary  with  the  interpreter  got  on  with  the  despatches,  which  had 
to  be  copied  into  a  store  ledger,  requisitioned  from  a  shopkeeper,  in 
rear,  some  weeks  before.  An  old  candle-box  held  the  general's 
library  and  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  of  the  forces,  together 
with  the  books  of  Commissary  Foster ;  one  candle  lit  up  the  solitary 
tent,  which  was  nine  feet  long  by  six  wide,  and  open  at  both  ends  from 
age  and  ill-usage.  At  5  a.h.  the  papers  were  finished,  and  the  tramp 
of  portions  of  the  'Brandwacht'  coming  in  could  be  heard.  The 
aides-de-camp  had  come  in  from  the  extreme  front  outposts,  from  the 
Nek,  and  other  known  bad  points,  having  heard  nothing  of  any  enemy. 
It  was  yet  dark,  but  as  preparations  for  eating  were  being  made 
in  every  camp,  a  few  hxmdred  little  fires,  or  large  fires  looking 
small  through  the  effect  of  distance,  were  flickering  in  all  directions ; 
bullocks  having  been  loosened,  were  beginning  to  move  clear  of  the 
laagers  and  towards  the  pastures,  when  the  beat  of  horses'  feet  descend- 
ing the  hill-side  at  ominous  speed  made  us  feel  coming  disaster  or 
surprise  on  the  instant.  Long  before  a  voice  spoke  from  the  outer 
darkness  we  knew  that  an  attack  was  making.  '  Where's  Greneral 
Joubert  ? '  *  What  is  it  ? ' — ^  The  enemy  are  in  a  "  nek  "  in  front  of  our 
right,  opposite  Ingelbrecht.  They  are  coming  on,  and  have,  we 
think,  guns.  There  are  wheeled  carriages  reported.'  Joubert 
(generally) :  *  Well  I  what  do  you  think  of  that,  on  a  Sunday, 
during  an  armistice  I     Eh  I ' 

Secretary  :  *  If  they  are  in  that  "  nek,"  they  are  on  that  hill ' 
(stepping  out  and  seizing  the  night-glass  to  look  2,200  feet  upwards 
at  the  summit  of  Majuba,  now  just  catching  some  grey  light  from 
the  dawn).  *AhI'  (looking  fixedly).  '  Joubert,  didn't  you  send  a 
guard  to  Wood's  Kopje  (Majuba)  yesterday  evening  ?  There  are  men 
moving  along  it  in  white  coats.  Have  all  our  pickets  waterproofs  ? 
Is  there  a  Kafir  with  them,  or  a  little  fellow  with  a  red  coat  ? ' 

Joubert  (seizing  glass  and  looking) :  '  Red  coat  I  Ha  1  The  whole 
world  of  mountains  is  full  of  English.  Spring  up !  Spring  up ! ! 
Aide-de-camp  Schutte,  ride,  man;  bring  here  Smith  (the  fighting 
general).  Viljoen  I  Turn  out  Pretorius  and  all  his  men.  Secretary  I 
Seal  the  papers ;  they  cannot  be  sent  this  morning.  What  do  you 
think  of  it  now  ? ' — '  Our  flank  may  be  turned.  Let  us  prepare  for 
retreat,  and  fight  till  we  see.' 

The  first  shots  now  rang  out.  It  was  half-past  five,  and  Ingel- 
brecht's  outpost  had  stopped  a  party  "preceded  hy  a  man  with  a  whits 
flag.  The  light  grew  stronger;  but  still  the  hollows  holding  the 
Boer  camps  were  half  in  darkness.  From  these  horsemen  were  heard 
rushing  past  towaids  two  places :  the  point  of  immediate  alarm,  and 
the  high  grounda  coNerixi^  ^'liaXti^^^^*    TVlo^  who  had  been  on 
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outpost  duty  during  the  night  wiped  their  wet  rifles,  filled  their 
pipes,  and  galloped  after  their  comrades.  Six  o'clock  came,  and  what 
a  wonderful  transformation  scene  burst  with  the  light  upon  the  eje  I 
The  Boer  camps  had  vanished,  and  in  their  stead  stood  five  marshalled 
short  waggon  trains,  with  the  bullocks  already  drawn  out  to  the 
length  of  their  trek-tows  ready  to  march.  Spare  cattle  and  horses 
were  four  miles  away  towards  the  hospital,  fires  were  out,  coffee 
kettles  had  been  all  packed  up,  and  not  a  belt  or  bit  o\  leather  was 
left  upon  the  ground  a  moment  before  held  by  a  host  of  the  most 
irregular  soldiers  in  the  world.  One  newspaper,  the  '  Natal  Mercury ' 
of  the  24th,  an  excellent  journal  for  giving  details  of  the  British 
strength,  number  of  officers,  their  quality,  &c.,  caught  in  a  broken  tent- 
peg,  marked  the  site  of  the  headquarters ;  but  where  were  the  Boers  ? 
Aligned  behind  Laing's  Nek,  or  already  gaining  with  their  horses 
the  very  base  of  the  mountain  that  the  enemy  had  seized.  At  half- 
past  six  the  men  were  all  well  in  action,  and  had  already  cut  off 
General  CoUey  from  his  supports. 

Now  this  movement  could  not  have  been  effected  in  double  the 
time  by  regular  troops.  There  were  no  musterings  of  companies,  no 
inspections,  numberings  off,  provings,  or  nonsense  of  any  sort ;  no 
one  had  to  make  a  report  or  to  hear  one.  The  order  of  the  day  was 
simple.  Everyone  in  the  right  defence,  except  the  laager  comman- 
dants and  those  responsible  for  the  movement  of  the  camps,  mounted 
his  horse  and  rode  off  to  the  front,  hearing  easily  meanwhile  the 
whereabouts  of  his  leader  whom  he  galloped  to  join.  As  the 
thickening  stream — for  mounted  men  make  a  '  big  show '  on  a  dusky 
morning — eddied  past  Joubert,  occasionally  a  commander  would  halt 
or  ask  him, '  What  was  it  ?  What  must  he  do  ? '  Joubert  and  his 
generals  had  but  one  order,  ^  There  stands  the  enemy  on  the  moun- 
tain. Forward ! '  When  a  sufficient  number  had  passed,  223  in  all, 
making  towards  Majuba,  fresh  comers  were  halted  and  turned  towards 
the  centre  of  the  line  of  Laing's  Nek,  where  dismounting  and 
holding  their  horses  they  could  see  the  day's  work  and  be  ready  for 
instant  action. 

Without  further  words  of  command,  except  Smith's,  Ferreira's, 
Pretorius's,  and  other  leaders'  encouragement,  the  assault  was  pre- 
pared. Fifty  men  went  round  the  mountain  skirts  to  the  left,  led  by 
a  Boer  on  a  white  horse.  These  were  to  prevent  the  north-easterly 
side  of  the  mountain,  which  was  covered  with  bush,  from  being 
gained,  and  after  a  swift  march  finding  no  enemy,  they  also  endea- 
voured to  scale  the  mountain  so  as  to  help  in  the  main  attack  ;  but 
they  reached  an  unforeseen  obstacle,  a  vast  landslip,  where  the  preci- 
pices became  impracticable,  and  were  '  thrown  out '  of  action  for  the 
day,  not  firing  a  shot.  One  hundred  and  seventy-three  men  divided  into 
four  little  companies  assaulted ;  the  smallest  company,  twenty-three 
in  number  (De  Villies)  being  alone,  and  advancing  almost  from  the 
south,  the  other  three  scaling  the  north-westerly  face.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  deal  with  the  details  of  the  fight,  but  some  of  the 
No.  629  (ho.  CXI  IX.  K. ».)  u  u 
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matters  cannot  be  omitted.^  First  as  to  orders.  When  the  Boer 
troops  got  to  see  and  feel  where  their  foe  was,  the  commander  said, 
*  To  it,  then,  old  brothers ;  fire  away  ! '  and  from  that  moment  there 
was  no  more  commanding  until  the  shout  rang  out  at  one  o'clock, 
'  Shoot  hard  I  They  retire !  Forward !  Forward  everybody.  Shoot 
now  !  shoot  now  I  shoot ! ' 

On  the  other  side  what  orders  had  been  given  ?  There  had  been 
rallyings,  and  closing  towards  the  centre — that  fatal  centre  where  men 
must  die  hopelessly  under  fire  from  an  outer  circle,  and  at  one  o'clock 
there  was  an  attempt  to  carry  out  parade  duties  in  the  face  of  certain 
death.  Men  were  ordered  to  fix  bayonets,  to  do  which  their  fire 
slackened  at  the  last  deadly  minute  ;  and  then — to  charge !  Who  can 
believe  it  ?  Perhaps  some  will  deny  it,  but  there  are  some  also  alive 
to  prove  it.  For  an  instant  the  formation  showed  itself  through  the 
smoke,  in  another  instant  it  was  literally  blown  away.  Had  it  charged, 
had  it  rushed  on  but  a  few  yards,  what  would  it  have  reached? 
The  edge  of  a  precipice,  through  the  water-worn  clefts  of  which  the 
fire  from  the  Boers,  swarming  up  through  them,  was  pouring. 

The  irregulars  were  clothed  in  the  commonest  civil  clothes  one 
can  imagine — brown  or  grey  beaver  hats,  grey  or  coloured  clothes, 
gaiters  or  blucher  boots,  rifles  and  bandoliers  ;  but  nowhere  was  there 
anything  distinguishing  to  aim  at.  The  men  were  almost  invisible 
on  the  mountain  side,  some  of  them  matching  the  grey  rocks  in 
colour,  and  others  lost  against  the  green  grasses,  or  half  hidden  in  the 
ferns  and  scrub.  On  the  other  side  everyone  was  plainly  visible : 
there  were  glittering  white  helmets,  scarlet  tunics,  the  white  jackets 
and  brilliant  equipment  of  the  Highlanders,  the  dark  blue  of  the 
Naval  brigade,  and  later  on  towards  4  p.m.  (when  the  defeat  was 
turned  into  a  rout),  the  blue,  white,  and  yellow  of  the  hussars.  Every 
soldier  was,  if  he  would  fire  his  rifle  with  an  aim,  or  at  all  usefully, 
compelled  to  show  above  the  rocks  or  through  the  grasses  his  white 
helmet  or  dark  forage  cap.  They  had  formations  which  against  im- 
formed  riflemen  proved  fatal,  and  worse  still,  they  had  been  taught 
to  do  things  by  word  of  command,  and  even  in  their  firing  habit 
prevailed  to  such  an  extent,  that  when  the  last  struggle  took  place 
with  the  reserve,  it  was  found  that  their  three  volleys  were  fired  *  at 
4CX)  yards,' and  this  at  the  distances  of  150,  100,  and  50  yards  respec- 
tively. Mobility,individual  freedom  of  action,  and  personal  attention  to 
range,  and  skill  in  the  use  of  one  weapon  only,  the  rifle,  thus  won  a  hot 
fight  in  face  of  discipline,  equipment,  military  skill,  and  a  courage 
that  was  splendidly  perfect,  beyond  criticism,  and  almost  matchless. 

Another  instance  of  irregular  mobility  must  be  given  because  it  is 
uniquely  illustrative  of  real  war.  At  Marabastadt  in  the  north  of 
the  Transvaal,  was  a  small  Boer  force,  ninety  men,  besieging,  or  per- 
haps, more  properly  speaking,  masking,  a  small  fort  and  village.  One 
day  in  January  cjime  word  to  the  commander  that  a  white  renegade, 
a  Portuguese  creole,  named  Albacini,  was  at  a  *  Knobnose '  village  in 
tie  Spelonken,  a  range  of  cave  hills  160  miles  away  to  the  north-east. 
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mustering  3,000  savages,  to  pour  down  upon  Boerland.  *  Let  sixty 
men  mount  the  best  horses ;  let  half  the  men  lead  out  each  a  spare 
horse.  Commissary !  throw  out  beside  your  tent,  on  a  waggon  sail,  as 
much  meat-biscuit  as  you  can  spare,  and  let  every  man  in  passing 
take  what  he  wants.  Prepare  ten  bags  with  a  few  pounds  of  coflFee 
and  sugar  in  each.  Let  the  men  with  the  spare  horses  pick  up  these, 
and  fasten  them  to  their  saddles.  Get  out  100  lbs.  of  biscuit,  and  let 
it  be  divided  also  as  the  men  pass  you.'  In  ten  minutes  the  force, 
sixty  men  and  ninety  horses,  were  ready,  each  one  with  a  pannikin  or 
water  tin  hung  on  his  belt.  *  Eide  I'  and  off  they  were,  picking  up  a 
rudimentary  formation  as  they  went.  There  was  nothing  about 
inspection,  or  *  left  in  front,'  or  '  right  in  front,'  or  examination  of 
bandoliers  and  ammunition  ;  each  took  what  he  knew  he  might  want 
in  a  fight,  some  more  and  some  less,  but  all  took  enough.  No  one 
overweighted  his  horse,  as  all  knew  they  must  ride  fast  and  far.  In 
six  days  they  returned  with  Albacini  as  a  prisoner,  having  marched 
300  miles,  ridden  around  the  enemy,  and  paralysed  him  by  seizing 
the  organiser  and  chiefs  while  holding  council  in  rear  of  his  own 
forces.  Twenty-three  horses  were  dead,  but  the  north  of  the  Trans- 
vaal was  freed  from  danger  from  the  ICnobnose  Kafirs. 

What  was  the  health  of  the  irregular  forces  during  this  time  and 
under  the  endurance  of  so  many  privations  ?  Excellent.  There  was 
but  one  man  reported  sick  in  the  whole  of  Joubert's  own  force  during 
the  campaign,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  magnificent  force  on 
the  other  side,  with  its  surgeons,  general  and  ordinary,  ambulances, 
and  good  kind  lady  attendants,  hospitals  and  hospital  comforts,  there 
was,  at  the  date  in  question,  a  daily  sick-rate  of  thirteen  per  cent,  from 
— what  ?  From  overwork,  too  few  nights  in  bed,  foolish  parades,  too 
much  strap  and  button  cleaning,  and  an  intolerable  system  that 
worries  the  soul  out  of  the  soldier. 

In  the  charge  against  defended  positions  irregularity  is  every- 
thing. At  Schuinshoogte,  called  by  the  authorities  Ingogo,  four 
pieces  of  artillery  and  412  men  were  in  position  on  a  hill  looking 
down  upon  a  marshy  flat  and  open  road.  Across  this  300  yards 
rushed  seventy  irregulars  under  fire,  and  these  were  later  follow^  by 
other  rushes  of  mounted  men,  making,  in  all,  an  attacking  party  of 
167.  Of  these  but  twelve  were  killed  and  fourteen  wounded  in  an 
action,  including  the  rushes,  of  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes. 
Each  man  had  galloped  in  as  best  he  could  ;  and  artillery  fire,  even 
supported  by  riflemen,  was,  so  to  speak,  useless  against,  not  the 
formation  but,  the  formlessness  of  the  assault.  How  different  where 
cavalry  are  formed  and  held  in  line,  told  off,  closed  up,  checked  in 
their  speed,  and,  as  it  were,  marshalled  to  death ;  or,  worse  still,  over- 
trained in  the  review  ground  so  as  to  be  unable  to  press  home  an 
attack  through  the  horses  having  learned  to  halt  within  a  given 
distance  of  the  front  of  a  mock  enemy. 

W  ith  regard  to  shooting  at  close  quarters,  on  which  so  much 
depends,  I  can  state  positively  that  the  position-drills,  aiming,  sight- 
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ing,  and  motions  of  the  regular  leave  him  miable  to  use  his  gun  as  it 
ought  to  be  used  at  the  last  moment  when,  as  I  have  twice  seen,  the 
smoke-wreaths  mingle  and  the  men  fall  amongst  each  other,  those  of 
one  line  into  the  others'  spaces.  There  was  a  woeful  instance  of  this 
at  Laing'sNek,  where  H.M.'s  5 8th  Begiment  displayed  a  valour  that, 
had  it  been  only  utilised  by  really  efficient  shooting,  must  have 
secured  the  position  for  the  moment.  A  cavalry  charge  had  been 
made  that  broke  down  because  the  arrwt  blanche  failed  to  reach  the 
riflemen  opposed,  of  whom  only  two  fell  in  the  shock,  both  shot  by 
the  revolver  of  a  mounted  non-commissioned  officer.  The  rifles  (British  ; 
for  some  reason  failed  to  advance.  They  should  have  gone  on  as  skir- 
mishers, extending  as  far  as  possible,  and  even,  if  necessary,  without 
having  supports  within  five  hundred  yards  of  them.  The  gallant  S8th 
went  up  in  column  of  companies,  wheeling  distance.  The  height  to 
be  scaled  before  a  fighting  level  could  be  got  to  was  four  hundred 
feet,  and  the  incline  about  a  foot  in  twenty.  The  regiment  was  but 
little  fired  at  till  it  had  nearly  reached  the  top,  when  it  got  flank  fire 
from  a  hollow  on  its  proper  left,  and  this  at  the  exact  moment  when 
the  officer  in  command,  the  gallant  Colonel  Deane,  began  to  extend 
his  second  company  to  prolong  the  line  of  that  which  was  leading. 
The  movement  helped  to  distress  the  men  of  the  wheeling  company, 
and  the  top  of  the  ridge  was  reached  before  the  wheel  was  completed. 
The  lines  were  almost  in  contact  before  the  firing  took  place.  The 
conflict  did  not  last  fully  three  minutes.  The  irregulars  fired  as  men 
would  in  snap-shooting  with  a  shot  gun,  hitting  right  and  left,  each 
man  just  defending  himself  by  firing  at  the  soldier  next  him  from  the 
hip,  from  the  sportsman's  carry,  or,  if  at  any  distance,  from  the 
shoulder  aiming.  The  soldiers  fired  five  good  volleys,  but  the  execu- 
tion was  little,  the  bullets  almost  invariably  going  over  or  missing 
their  opponents,  who  acted  as  individuals  against  the  too  close  forma- 
tion. The  Boers  then  rushed  forward  to  the  brow  and  slope  of  the 
hill,  pressing  by  their  fire  the  whole  down  before  them.  Had  the 
entire  attack  been  in  extended  order,  and  the  men  accustomed  to 
shoot  at  objects  close  to  them  without  taking  super-accurate  aim, 
they  must  have  gained  the  ridge,  though  to  what  ultimate  purpose  I 
cannot  say,  as  they  were  really  too  far  from  Colley,  and  his  cavalry 
were  already  beaten,  whilst  his  guns  must  be  silent  or  they  would 
destroy  the  advance  line.  There  were  other  instances  of  what  I  must 
call  *  snap-shooting '  with  the  rifle,  but  none  so  remarkable,  for  at  the 
moment  of  contact  the  military  were  superior  in  number  to  their 
opponents,  who,  however,  fired  quicker  and  better.  Some  of  the 
readers  of  this  paper  will  doubtless  remember  how  flurried  one  may 
become  by  the  sudden  springing  up  at  one's  feet,  or  bounding  past  one 
in  bush,  of  some  antelope  or  large  bird.  The  shooter  must  be  smart 
indeed  if  he  miss  not  in  such  a  case.  Well,  that  is  the  kind  of  shot 
that  offers  itself  in  the  melSe^  and  just  before  and  after  it ;  and  it  is 
a  style  of  firing  that  both  our  soldiers  and  volunteers  must  learn  if 
they  would  ever  deaite  V>  ^u^^t^by  the  rifle  itself,  at  close  quarters. 
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As  for  the  bayonet,  except  for  night  attacks,  surprises,  street-fighting, 
and  work  within  the  enceinte  of  a  place,  it  is  no  longer  of  any  value. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that,  taking  one  thing  with  another,  soldiers  are 
overdrilled,  and  perhaps  overweighted  with  orders,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions. Irregularities  have  very  often  had  sensibly  beneficial  eflfect, 
even  when  undertaken  by  regular  troops  in  war.  Witness  Philip 
Sheridan's  feat  when,  at  the  last  campaign  of  the  North  in  front  of 
Bichmond,  he  dismounted  all  his  cavalry  and  used  them  as  infantry 
to  turn  the  Southern  right.  Chances  constantly  occur  in  war  for  the 
introduction  of  useful  irregularities.  Who  has  not  heard  of  actions 
being  partly  resolved  by  a  gun  falling  into  the  hands  of  amateur 
artillerymen  who  used  it  to  good  eflfect  ?  or  of  some  wholly  unauthorised 
person  leading  or  encouraging  a  movement  at  the  right  minute  ?  Not 
that  regular  soldiering  is  without  its  value.  That  is  not  the  argument 
of  this  paper,  but  that  amateur  oflScers  and  amateur  soldiers,  if  they 
have  free  scope  for  their  abilities  and  know  the  use  of  their  weapons 
thoroughly,  are  not  despicable  opponents,  and  that  firom  their  way- 
wardnesses many  useful  lessons  may  be  learned. 

It  would  not,  however,  be  fair  to  the  amateurs  did  I  omit  to  state 
that  so  far  as  I  know  many  of  the  best  soldiers  England  ever  produced 
were  irregulars  and  non-military  men,  or  followed  non-military  and 
irregular  models.  From  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  I 
find  that  Oliver  Cromwell  was  only  plain  Mr.  Cromwell  in  1641,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  be  was  not  a  very  irregular  oflBcer 
indeed,  when,  of  his  own  mere  motion,  he  seized  the  magazine  at 
Cambridge  on  August  9  of  that  year.  The  first  men  he  got  to  handle 
in  the  field  were  apparently  not  good  soldiers,  but  he  did  not  seek  to 
replace  them  by  trained  troops  only.  He,  on  the  contrary,  set  to 
work  to  raise  men  of  good  conduct,  character,  and  conscience ;  and 
of  these,  in  the  field,  he  made  a  regiment  destined  to  be  second  to 
none  in  the  world.  But  he  himself  appears  to  have  been  a  civilian 
till  he  attained  the  age  of  forty  years,  and  to  have  been  something  of 
a  Boer  in  his  way,  although  an  English  and  not  a  Dutch  one.  In  1643 
Cromwell  is  described  as  having  '  as  yet  distinguished  himself  only 
as  a  daring  guerrilla  leader,  prompt  to  conceive  and  quick  to  execute : ' 
and  yet  up  to  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Gainsborough  he  alone  of  all 
the  Parliamentarians  had  displayed  any  genius  in  the  field.  When, 
later,  he  had  served  under  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  a  trained  soldier, 
and  Fairfax,  his  genius  was  fully  recognised,  and  in  time  he  super- 
seded all  his  former  chiefs,  from  whom  he  had  learned  nothing,  but 
to  whom  he  had  taught  much.  During  his  after  career  he  never  rtiet 
with  even  a  check  from  any  of  the  trained  veteran  generals  sent 
against  him,  and  will  ever  remain,  to  Englishmen  at  least,  a  proof 
that  it  is  not  the  staflf  college  or  the  ball-room  that  makes  the  leader 
of  men,  but  the  inborn  instinct  without  which  mere  technical  educa- 
tion is  a  sham.  Had  Cromwell  been  a  soldier  whose  genius  was 
dwarfed   by   routine   and  parade,   we   should   never  have  heard  of 

^^®^*  Alfbbd  Atlwakd. 
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OCTOBER  16,  1880.— We  left  Rangoon  at  5  p.m.  in  the 
*  Yankeentown,'  one  of  the  fine  steamers  of  the  Irrawaddy 
Flotilla  Company. 

October  20. — A  really  fresh  morning.  We  are  out  in  our  long 
chairs  at  five,  and  I,  who  have  several  times  repented  that  we  ever 
started  on  such  a  journey,  and  at  Yandoon  and  Maooben  thought  life 
not  to  be  endured  in  such  places,  begin  to  enjoy  myself.  Now  I  have 
the  cool  morning  air,  the  delightful  feeling  of  perfect  independence, 
no  tourists  in  our  way,  the  kindest  and  most  attentive  of  captains,  an 
excellent  table  both  as  to  cuisine  and  appointments,  no  household 
*  bothers,'  all  my  time  to  myself  to  read,  work,  chat,  doze,  or  scribble ; 
and  last,  not  least,  the  consciousness  that  we  are  going  north  and 
going  to  get  cooler  and  cooler.  No  wonder  things  seem  to  be  looking 
up  again.  At  3  p.m.  we  arrive  at  Myanoung,  a  pretty  little  place, 
where  our  government  has,  it  seems,  spent  lakhs  of  rupees  in  making 
a  *  bund '  to  reclaim  some  miles  of  fertile  land  from  the  river. 

October  21. — We  started  at  daybreak  for  Prome.  A  fresh  morn- 
ing, and  lovely  scenery  at  last,  rich  woodlands  and  blue  hills  on 
eittier  side,  and  the  river  like  a  sea.  I  feel  at  home  here,  it  is  like 
Europe,  sometimes  reminding  me  of  the  Ehine,  sometimes  of  Swit- 
zerland. We  pass  one  very  curious  place,  where  there  are  hundreds 
of  life-size  figm'cs  of  Gautama  (Buddha)  in  niches  along  the  hill-side. 
These  niches  are  carved  out  of  the  rock,  and  shaped  like  rude  Grothic 
arches.  The  Gautamas  are  chiefly  of  white  stone,  but  some  are 
richly  gilt,  and  have  a  gorgeous  effect  with  the  sun  shining  on  them. 
In  one  place  where  they  are  arranged  in  rows  the  effect  is  like  a  side 
of  an  old  church.  As  we  pass  I  notice  the  Burmese  in  the  flats 
devoutly  praying  to  these  images.  It  is  a  delightful  day,  and  makes 
me  feel  quite  energetic ;  but  at  Prome,  where  we  arrive  at  four,  we 
meet  with  very  great  heat  again,  and  I  do  not  venture  to  land. 

October  22. — After  another  very  hot  night,  we  left  at  daybreak 
for  Thayetmyo,  on  a  cloudy,  cool  day,  the  pleasantest  we  have  had 
since  starting.  People  in  England,  unused  to  a  continued  sun-glare, 
catj  hardly  imagine  the  enjoyment  to  be  got  out  of  a  dull  grey  sky. 
It  makes  me  at  least  much  happier,  for  I  am  now  able  to  enjoy  the 
fine  scenery.  It  is  very  fine,  the  bends  in  the  river  shutting  us 
in  sometimes,  so  that  we  appear  to  be  on  a  huge  lake.  I  am  often 
reminded  of  Lucerne.  The  hills  are  richly  wooded  all  along,  and  the 
summits  of  them  constantly  studded  with  gilt  pagodas.  We  arrive 
at  Thayetmyo,  our  military  frontier  station,  at  3  p.m.  This  is 
the  coolest  place  we  YiaN^  eo\ii^  ^  'jet^  but  still  too  hot  to  allow  us  to 
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go  ashore  till  five.  The  agent  of  the  steamboat  company,  Mr. 
Brodie,  with  another  gentleman,  comes  on  board  and  offers  us  the  use 
of  ponies  and  a  carriage.  While  waiting  to  go  out  I  watch  the 
people  bathing  in  the  river — the  Burmese  are  always  bathing,  and  are 
capital  swimmers.  The  smallest  children  swim,  dive,  and  float  as 
naturally  as  possible.  The  women  wear  a  not  unbecoming  garment, 
reaching  from  the  armpits  to  the  ankles,  and  when  they  come  out  of 
the  water  they,  like  all  the  natives  of  India,  let  their  clothes  dry  on 
them. 

At  five  we  go  ashore.  My  husband  rides,  and  I  drive  with  Mr. 
Brodie.  The  place  is  very  pretty,  with  English-looking  roads  and 
lanes,  except  for  the  tropical  trees.  It  is  an  entirely  military  station. 
Mr.  Brodie  showed  me  two  full  dressed  effigiea  of  British  soldiers 
placed  by  the  Burmese  to  guard  their  Pagoda  when  they  feared  an 
invasion  from  Upper  Burmah  a  few  months  ago  !  They  leave  them 
there  still  in  case  of  accidents.  An  army  of  that  sort  would  come 
cheap. 

October  23. — We  left  Thayetmyo  at  7  a.m.,  and  came  upon 
charming  scenery,  with  gondolas,  that  remind  me  of  Venice,  plying 
in  all  directions — only  instead  of  *  the  coffin  clapt  on  a  canoe '  as 
Byron  puts  it,  the  covering  here  is  of  bamboo.  At  dark  we  anchor 
at  Mengla,  the  first  village  in  Burmese  territory. 

October  25. — As  we  go  along  the  river  to-day  we  see  in  the  dis- 
tance what  I  really  think  must  be  a  large  town,  showing  more  spires 
than  in  Oxford  itself,  many  large  buildings,  and  one  gleaming 
church,  is  it,  or  cathedral  ?  that  reminds  me  forcibly  of  Milan  seen 
from  a  distance.  This  is  Paghan,  and  the  captain  does  us  the  special 
favour  of  anchoring  here  in  order  that  we  may  visit  its  wonderful 
ruins.  At  one  time  this  was  the  capital  of  Burmah,  but  nothing  now 
remains  but  the  temples  and  pagodas,  some  in  ruins,  others  still  in 
splendid  condition.  There  are  said  to  be  about  a  thousand  of  them  ; 
some  elaborate  pieces  of  architecture,  either  of  glowing  red  brickwork 
or  dazzling  white.  The  most  remarkable  temple  is  the  '  Ananda.' 
It  is  800  years  old— of  brickwork  covered  with  white  plaster.  A 
grand  design,  cruciform  in  shape  and  with  Gothic  arches — two  fea- 
tures which  distinguish  it  and  a  few  more  of  these  Paghan  temples 
from  all  other  specimens  of  Burmese  architecture,  and  make  the  few 
Orientalists  who  have  seen  them  doubtful  as  to  their  having  been 
purely  Burmese  temples.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  all  I 
saw  at  this  place ;  it  was  a  grand  treat,  and  I  enjoyed  it  the  more 
from  having  been  reading  up  Colonel  Yule's  '  Court  of  Ava,'  which 
we  fortunately  brought  with  us.  It  is  a  description  of  a  journey  he 
made  up  the  Irrawaddy,  and  is  brimful  of  learning,  written,  too,  in  a 
most  artistic  spirit,  and  with  a  clearness  and  simplicity  of  language 
that  make  it  delightful  reading. 

October  27. — We  left  at  daybreak  for  Mandalay,  distant  still  80 
miles,  and  it  seems  very  doubtful  if  we  shall  reach  it  by  to-night. 
Looking  at  my  Burmese  fellow-passengers  in  the  flats,  I  see  a  picture 
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I  should  like  to  paint.  The  cold  and  damp  of  this  morning  have 
brought  forth  all  the  different-coloured  wraps  of  the  people,  generally 
of  some  bright-hued  cloth,  which  is  always  thrown  on  in  gracefxil 
folds,  and  forms  quite  an  unstudied  success  with  these  natives.  There 
was  every  shade  of  rose,  from  pale  pink  to  deep  crimson,  every 
variety  of  yellow  and  green,  and  some  rich  purples,  but  no  blue,  for 
the  Burmese  do  not  seem  ever  to  wear  it,  nor  any  black.  They  had 
grouped  themselves  in  most  picturesque  fashion,  with  some  Poongys 
(priests)  amongst  them.  These  holy  men  are  always  clothed  in  a 
rich  yellow  garb — ^like  the  colour  now  called  *  old  gold ' — and  it  blends 
well  with  everything.  I  could  not  have  spared  them  from  my  picture 
on  any  account.  The  rain  does  not  last  beyond  the  early  morning, 
and  is  followed  by  a  cool  English  spring-like  day.  The  scenery 
here  is  lovely,  the  land  well  cultivated,  with  smooth  meadows  that 
might  be  English  too.  How  different  from  the  miles  and  miles  of 
jungle  and  high  *  elephant's  grass,'  i.e.  grass  tall  enough  to  conceal 
an  elephant,  which  was  all  we  had  to  look  at  in  the  beginning  of  our 
journey — Bassein  creek  excepted.  As  we  approach  Mandalay  at 
sunset,  the  scene  becomes  more  and  more  beautiful.  Purple  moun- 
tains loom  in  the  distance,  and  the  river,  which  is  very  wide  here,  is 
bordered  by  richly  wooded  hills  studded  with  pagodas.  But  for  the 
pagodas  it  might  be  the  Lago  di  Grarda.  I  shall  remember  this 
entrance  to  Mandalay  as  a  thing  of  beauty  such  as  I  have  seldom  seen. 
We  are  to  remain  here  three  clear  days,  on  the  steamer  of  course. 
We  are  anchored  opposite  the  lovely  view,  and  not  obliged  to  look  at 
the  squalid  bank  on  our  side  more  than  we  choose. 

October  28. — Another  very  wet  morning,  and  so  cold  that  it 
might  be  the  Thames  in  November  instead  of  the  *  Irrawaddy,'  But 
I  like  it,  perhaps  because,  unlike  what  it  would  be  in  the  Thames,  I 
feel  sure  it  will  not  last,  and  my  conviction  proves  true. 

October  31. — I  have  been  able  to  see  nothing  as  yet  of  Mandalay. 
The  roads  are,  it  appears,  too  dreadful  after  the  rain,  and  I  dared 
not  venture  over  all  the  ruts,  hollows,  and  puddles  in  a  bullock  car- 
riage. They  tell  me  the  jolting  '  knocks  one  to  pieces,'  for  there  are 
no  macadamised  roads  in  Mandalay.  To  console  me  it  is  settled  that 
on  our  return  here  I  shall  be  carried  up  to  the  town  in  my  long  rattan 
chair.  My  husband  has  been  out  riding  every  day,  and  seeing  every- 
thing. He  says  the  place  is  beautifully  laid  out  as  to  plan,  the  streets 
being  very  wide,  and  bordered  everywhere  with  grand  trees.  These 
would  form  perfect  boulevards  if  the  roads  were  but  metalled.  That 
they  are  never  likely  to  be  under  Burmese  rule  I  The  great  people 
get  about  comfortably  enough  on  elephants,  the  rest  walk.  Last 
night  we  had  a  very  agreeable  guest  to "  dinner,  Monseigneur 
Bourdon — the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Mandalay — a  very  polished  gentle- 
man. He  asked  with  some  anxiety  when  another  British  resident 
might  be  expected,  and  he  told  us  that  he  is  sure  English  people  can 
reside  here  in  perfect  safety.  My  husband,  who  went  all  over  the 
town,  has  the  same  impiemoxix  \v&  xi^N^x  \!i<^^>  ^\tk  the  slightest 
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inciviKty  from  any  Burman — quite  the  reverse.  At  lo  a.m.  we  leave 
Mandalay  in  the  ^  Thamhyadine,'  a  much  smaller  steamer  than  the 
*  Yankeentown  '  but  happily  without  flats.  Four  English  gentlemen 
go  with  us  as  far  as  Mengoon,  an  hour's  journey,  in  order  to  see  the 
wonderful  structure  that  was  begun  by  King  Men-tara-gyee,  who 
died  in  1819,  after  a  reign  of  forty  years.  It  was  intended  to  be  the 
largest  pagoda  in  the  world,  and  after  twenty  years'  work  they  had  got 
so  far  as  nearly  completing  the  base  on  which  the  bell-shap»i  pagoda 
was  to  stand,  when  the  king  died  and  the  work  was  left  off.  Twelve 
years  afterwards  it  was  split  to  its  foundations  by  a  great  earthquake. 
Still,  as  it  is,  it  is  most  wonderful.  It  rises  only  165  feet  from  the 
ground,  but  comprises  from  six  to  seven  millions  of  feet  of  solid 
brickwork.  We  also  saw  the  great  bell  of  Mengoon,  the  largest  in 
the  world,  that  of  Moscow  excepted.  It  weighs  ninety  tons,  is  twelve 
feet  high,  and  over  sixteen  feet  in  diameter  at  the  lip.  Twenty 
people  can  stand  inside  it.  It  hangs  by  a  huge  hook  upon  sevend 
trunks  of  trees,  placed  across  two  supporting  columns,  but  has  no 
swing;  for,  since  the  earthquake,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
support  it  from  below  as  well.     So  we  could  not  hear  it  strike. 

Mengoon  is  a  lovely  wild  place,  all  hill  and  dale,  with  glorious 
trees.  We  were  there  in  the  very  heat  of  the  day,  but  found  plenty 
of  shade.  I  was  carried  in  my  long  chair,  which  was  supported  on 
two  oars.  It  seemed  very  lazy,  but  the  mode  of  conveyance  was  very 
nice.  Of  course  my  husband  had  his  gun  with  him,  and  he  shot 
a  few  birds.  The  natives  were  most  civil,  showing  us  all  the  best 
paths,  and  bringing  us  fresh  cocoa-nuts.  Some  of  them  said  they  had 
not  seen  a  white  woman  before,  and  made  many  polite  remarks.  My 
husband  assures  me  that  as  a  rule  the  Burmese  are  polite  to  strangers, 
and  always  ready  to  give  information  when  asked.  We  were  lucky 
in  seeing  Mengoon,  and  were  specially  favoured  by  the  Irrawaddy 
Flotilla  Company,  for,  as  a  rule,  their  steamers  do  not  stop  at  this 
place,  and  people  can  only  manage  it  by  coming  off  in  a  small  boat 
from  Mandalay. 

Nov&nyber  i. — The  morning  broke  with  a  fog,  quite  a  propoa  to 
the  date,  but  it  soon  cleared  off,  and  we  were  able  to  move  on.  In 
the  course  of  the  morning  we  come  to  a  place  where  there  are  some 
very  extraordinary  fish,  to  see  which  we  put  off  in  a  boat.  They  are 
most  curious  creatures — of  the  Silurus  family.  They  seem  to  be  all 
head,  and  their  mouths  are  enormous,  and  can  easily  take  in  a 
quartern  loaf  at  a  gulp.  They  are  quite  tame.  Some  boys  called  to 
them  *  tet-tet,'  and  large  numbers  appeared  and  allowed  themselves 
to  be  stroked.  We  fed  them  with  rice  and  bread,  and  were  told  that 
they  are  fed  regularly  by  the  priests,  and  have  never  wandered  from 
that  particular  spot.  It  is  forbidden  by  law  to  fish  within  three 
miles  of  them.  I  see  Colonel  Yule  speaks  of  having  seen  them  there 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  some  people  say  that  they,  that  is,  the  race 
of  them,  have  been  there  for  centuries.  Here  we  also  saw  a  very  pretty 
little  temple,  or  kyoung.     Its  pillars  were  all  richly  gilt,  and  the 
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cornices  inlaid  with  a  sort  of  mosaic  of  mirror-work  cut  in  diamond 
pajbtem.  The  curved  woodwork  was  painted  a  deep  claret  colour,  and 
the  whole  thing  had  a  charming  effect,  with  the  background  of  rich 
foliage  and  the  bright  river  flowing  beneath. 

November  2. — A  fog  again  prevents  us  from  starting  early. 

November  3. — We  arrive  at  Bhamo,  having  passed  to-day  through 
the  second  defile — a  glorious  piece  of  scenery.  The  river  there  is 
quite  narrow,  the  hills  rising  on  each  side  to  a  great  height  and 
thickly  wooded.  Bhamo  itself  is  a  poor-looking  place  from  the  river, 
and  one  would  hardly  believe  that  it  was  once  a  wealthy  city.  There 
are  certainly  some  fine-looking  pagodas,  but  the  houses  along  the 
bank  are  miserable  bamboo  huts  on  rickety  piles.  However,  on 
landing  we  found  the  place  much  prettier  than  we  expected,  and  the 
old  roads  in  very  fair  condition.  One  can  walk  about  comfortably  imder 
the  shade  of  the  tamarind  trees  which  render  the  groves  of  Bhamo 
really  picturesque.  I  preferred  to  walk,  though  the  space  is  limited, 
for  there  is  a  stockade  of  tall  teak-posts  all  round  the  town  to  protect 
it  from  the  wild  beasts  of  the  surrounding  jungle,  and  from  the  wild 
hill-people,  called  Kachyens.  Tigers  sometimes  manage  to  break 
through  and  carry  off  whatever  comes  easy  to  hand — generally  a 
bullock  or  a  pig,  not  very  often  a  human  being. 

Our  stay  at  Bhamo  has  been  rendered  very  agreeable  by  the  kind- 
ness of  the  missionaries.  There  are  two  English  and  one  American 
missionary  and  his  wife,  who  is  the  only  white  woman  in  Bhamo. 
She  had  not  seen  a  lady  for  many  months,  and  I  had  not  seen  one 
since  leaving  Rangoon,  so  we  were  pleased  enough  to  meet  on  those 
grounds  alone;  but  I  soon  found  Mrs.  F.  to  be  a  delightful  companion 
on  her  own  account,  and  was  never  weary  of  hearing  of  her  adventures 
in  the  perilous  journeys  she  has  taken  with  her  husband.  They  have 
been  across  the  mountains  into  China,  through  places  where  no  white 
woman  had  ever  been  seen  before.  Of  course  this  brave  couple  car- 
ried their  lives  in  their  hands,  and  had  to  go  through  all  sorts  of 
privations  and  difficulties.  My  husband  went  out  shooting  every  day. 
One  day  a  drive  for  deer  was  got  up,  which  proved  a  success.  The 
venison  was  delicious,  and  most  welcome  to  hungry  people  who  had 
'  been  out  of  the  range  of  beef  and  mutton  for  over  three  weeks.  The 
climate  is  delightful  at  this  season,  and  cold  enough  for  any  one ;  but 
they  tell  me  it  is  fearfully  "  muggy  "  in  the  hot  weather. 
November  8. — We  left  Bhamo  for  Mandalay. 
Nov&mb&r  12. — My  husband  has  taken  an  early  ride  up  to  the 
city,  and  comes  back  with  the  news  that  the  Queen  pai^icvZarly 
wishes  to  see  me  I  She  had  heard  of  an  English  lady  being  in 
Mandalay  before  we  went  up  to  Bhamo,  and  said  she  m,ti8t  see  me  on 
my  way  back.  So  be  it  I  She  is  mistress  here,  and  I  had  better  go. 
Besides,  it  will  be  nice  to  see  something  so  out  of  the  common  way 
as  her  palace  and  entourage.  I  am  to  be  introduced  by  Sister  Teresa, 
superior  of  the  convent,  whom  my  husband  has  just  seen.  I  had 
brought  her  a  letter  fcoixi^oii«&\gQL^\sct^\^\A<^\.^'!^^     of  Bangoon, 
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in  which  he  specially  commended  me  to  her  kind  care  in  case  I 
wanted  a  friend  in  Mandalay.  I  know  her  apart  from  this,  as  we 
became  very  good  fnends  when  travelling  in  the  same  steamer  from 
Calcutta  to  Rangoon  last  year.  She  is  a  most  amiable  lady,  and  all- 
powerful  with  the  present  queen,  so  I  could  not  be  in  better  hands. 
It  is  settled  that  I  shall  go  to-morrow. 

Nov&mber  13. — Started  early  at  7  a.m.  for  Mandalay.  I  would 
not  risk  the  bullock  cart  again,  but  was  carried  in  my  long  rattan 
chair — it  might  have  been  an  open  palanquin — and  was  very  nice  and 
easy.  My  husband  rode  beside  me  along  the  road  to  the  convent, 
which  for  some  three  miles  is  very  pretty,  and  there  is  abundant 
shade  from  the  fine  trees.  Sister  Teresa  was  waiting  for  us,  as  the 
Queen  wished  us  to  go  early.  My  husband,  however,  had  to  go 
round  to  a  shop  near  to  buy  some  presents  for  her  Majesty.  That  is 
de  rlgueur.  He  soon  came  back  with  a  well-laden  tray  of  china, 
glass,  perfumes,  &c.,  the  best  he  could  find,  and  then  our  cavalcade 
started — Sister  Teresa  and  another  nun,  in  their  bullock  carriage,  he 
on  his  pony,  and  I  in  my  chair  carried  by  coolies.  In  about  half  an 
hour  we  came  to  the  city  wall — for  we  had  only  seen  the  suburbs  so 
far.  It  is  a  high  wall  of  red  brick,  battlemented,  and  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  square.  We  passed  through  a  great  gateway,  and  found  our- 
selves in  a  crowded  city,  and  soon  after  that  at  the  palace  gate.  The 
palace  again  is  inclosed  by  a  high  stockade  about  half  a  mile  square. 
There  my  husband  had  to  leave  me,  as  no  men  are  allowed  to  enter 
the  Queen's  precincts.  My  heart  sank  within  me  a  little.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  they  might  not  let  me  out  again  ;  that 
perhaps  they  might  keep  me  as  a  hostage  until  they  came  to  terms 
with  our  Government,  and  a  host  of  other  '  mights '  that  my  husband 
says  only  my  '  vivid  imagination '  could  ever  have  conjured  up.  Once 
within  the  palace  walls  we  were  not  allowed  umbrellas,  though  the 
sun  was  very  hot.  Luckily  I  had  on  a  thick  pith  hat.  The  royal 
guards  are  a  most  comical-looking  set,  some  clothed  and  wearing 
shiny  red  helmets,  others  looking  like  mere  coolies.  They  have  a 
queer  collection  of  old  muskets  in  their  guard-house — -quite  harmless, 
I  believe — but  they  have  some  very  nasty-looking  spears,  long 
enough  to  run  through  three  people  at  once.  After  a  very  little 
walking  we  come  to  some  steps,  and  here  we  have  to  leave  our  shoes. 
This  shoe  question  is  a  sore  subject  to  Europeans,  and  has  prevented 
most  English  ladies  who  have  come  to  Mandalay  from  visiting  the 
Queen.  I  don't  know  if  any  visited  the  last  Queen,  but  they  tell  me 
no  one  has  yet  been  to  see  this  one.  Now  it  really  is  not  so  bad  to 
go  a  few  yards  in  one's  stockings,  provided  no  indignity  is  meant  by 
the  exaction ;  one  can  put  on  two  or  more  pairs  of  stockings,  and 
even  slip  a  thick  cork  sole  inside,  anything  provided  no  shoes  are 
seen.  We  walked  through  several  passages,  and  when  at  last  we  were 
inside  the  palace  the  first  thing  that  fell  upon  my  surprised  ears 
was  a  '  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Eowett,'  from  a  cheerful  English  voice. 
The  speaker  turned  out  to  be  a  lady  of  the  '  Gamp '  sisterhood,  who 
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came  here  a  few  months  ago  to  attend  the  Queen.  She  was 
considered  in  Bangoon  to  be  doing  a  very  risky  thing,  and  possibly, 
had  any  mishap  occurred  to  the  mother  or  child,  it  might  have 
proved  so.  As  it  was,  all  went  well,  and  the  pluck  of  our  '  Gamp,'  a 
very  nice  un-Gamp-like  woman,  I  must  say,  is  rewarded  by  a  salary  of 
50^.  a  month,  a  permanent  place,  and  a  profusion  of  princely  gifts.  I 
found  her  barefooted,  of  course,  but  blazing  in  diamonds.  Earrings, 
brooches,  and  rings  adorned  her  person,  and  a  quantity  of  splendid 
silks  and  velvets  were  displayed  to  me  from  her  boxes.  It  was  a 
great  comfort  to  be  able  to  rest  at  my  ease  in  her  room,  and  to  hear 
all  her  gossip  was  most  amusing.  I  was  there  about  an  hour.  We 
were  then  called  to  the  throne-room,  and  had  another  hour  there 
before  the  Queen  came.  A  bevy  of  princesses  and  maids  of  honour 
came  and  sat  with  us,  on  the  floor,  of  course,  and  seemed  anxious  to 
have  a  look  at  the  foreigner.  They  were  very  comteous  to  me, 
chatting  constantly  through  the  medium  of  the  sister  who  came  with 
the  superior,  a  perfect  Burmese  scholar.  They  asked  me  many 
personal  questions,  including  my  age,  which,  if  they  were  credulous?, 
they  now  know  to  within  ten  years.  They  were  all  very  richly 
dressed  in  the  usual  Burmese  costume.  First  comes  the  tamein  or 
shirt,  which  is  very  tightly  girt  round  the  hips,  but  flows  more  loosely 
at  the  feet,  and  trails  slightly  behind.  Those  worn  on  this  occasion 
were  of  the  richest  silk,  the  colours  and  patterns  alike  tasteful 
though  very  gorgeous.  With  that  a  fine  white  cambric  loose  jacket, 
open  in  front,  and  disclosing  a  bright-coloured  silk  band,  reaching 
from  the  waist  to  the  armpits  like  a  very  broad  sash.  This  arrange- 
ment produces  the  effect  of  a  European  square  bodice,  and  leaves 
enough  of  the  neck  bare  to  show  to  advantage  the  mass  of  splendid  pearls, 
rubies,  and  diamonds  which  every  one  of  these  lucky  dames  possesses. 
The  jackets  have  tight  sleeves,  which  have  to  be  worked  on  over  the 
hand  like  long  kid  gloves,  and  in  fashionable  society  they  are  made 
so  long  as  to  form  wrinkles  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist.  The  hair  is 
dressed  with  scrupulous  neatness,  a  la  Chinoise,  with  a  thick  coil  at 
the  back,  relieved  always  with  a  few  fresh  flowers. 

To  return  to  my  princesses  and  maids  of  honour.  After  many 
amiable  remarks  to  me,  one  of  them  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the 
throne  room.  Of  course  I  said  it  was  '  magnificent '  (as  it  was),  and 
expressed  also  my  admiration  of  them,  their  diamonds,  and  everjrthing 
else,  to  which  she  answered, '  Ah  I  when  you  have  looked  upon  the 
golden  faces  of  our  king  and  queen  you  will  want  to  stay  with  us  and 
not  return  to  Bangoon  at  all.'  I  did  not  like  the  possibility  of  my 
not  returning  to  Bangoon  being  even  hinted  at,  but  Sister  Teresa  re- 
assured me.  The  throne-room  where  we  were  must  have  a  word  of 
description.  It  was  very  large  and  lofty,  and  supported  by  a  number 
of  massive  gilt  pillars.  The  purest  gold  is  used,  and  that  not  at  all 
sparingly,  in  all  the  palace  decorations,  and  the  effect  is  splendid. 
The  walls  and  doors  are  of  gilt  lattice-work  ;  in  fact  everything  appears 
to   be   of  gold  at  ttie  <io\vi\.  oil  ^<evt  ^  ^^^^ssirfooied '    majesties. 
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Numerous  mirrors  were  placed  all  round  the  room,  and  I  was  told  that 
in  honour  of  my  reception  the  Queen  had  ordered  that  the  floor 
should  be  carpeted  all  over  with  the  thick  velvet-pile  carpets  we  sat 
upon.  The  Queen  kept  us  waiting  two  hours.  At  length  there  arose  a 
slight  hubbub,  which  meant  that  she  was  coming,  and  all  the  court  put 
itself  into  the  usual  attitude  for  receiving  majesty  in  Burmah  ;  i.e.  they 
prostrated  themselves,  and  folded  their  hands  far  in  front  of  them,  as 
if  in  prayer.  The  Queen  is  only  twenty-one  years  old.  She  is  very 
nice-looking,  unusually  fair  for  a  Burmese,  and  her  expression  is 
really  good,  and  makes  me  inclined  to  credit  the  assurance  given  me 
by  Sister  Teresa,  that  she  knew  nothing  at  the  time  of  the  horrible 
massacres  that  took  place  at  Mandalay  about  eighteen  montha  ago. 
I  had  to  sit  in  front  of  her  Majesty,  who  herself  did  not  occupy  the 
throne,  but  sat  on  a  purple  velvet  carpet  with  a  cushion  for  her  elbow 
to  rest  on.  Sister  Teresa  then  introduced  me  by  name.  By  the  way, 
^  Gamp '  had  been  questioned  about  me  in  the  morning,  and,  to  my 
great  amusement,  I  heard  that  she  had  described  me  as  a  personage 
only  second  to  royalty  itself  in  rank.  '  The  more  they  think  of  you 
the  better '  was  the  explanation  she  afterwards  gave  me  of  this  wonder- 
ful romancing.  My  presents  were  then  mentioned,  and  then  a  maid 
of  honour  handed  me  a  beautiful  gold  cup,  and  a  piece  of  silk — the 
Queen^s  gifts.  I  made  a  low  bow.  The  Queen  then  took  a  puff  at  a  huge 
cheroot,  and  then  asked  my  age,  and  several  other  personal  questions. 
She  seemed  a  little  shy  herself;  and  when  the  conversation  flagged, 
she  once  or  twice  laughed  like  a  school-girl,  and  made  all  the  prostrate 
ones,  including  the  nuns,  laugh  too,  by  some  remark  of  hers.  A 
mischievous  little  dog,  that  would  run  all  about  the  throne-room, 
upset  her  gravity  first,  and  for  me  it  took  off  all  the  stiffness  of  the 
thing  to  see  the  general  giggle.  The  Queen  asked  how  I  liked  Manda- 
lay, and  of  coiu'se  I  had  nothing  but  praises  of  all  I  saw.  Upon  this 
she  said  that  these  next  few  days  would  be  a  great  Burme.se  festival, 
and  that  there  would  be  all  sorts  of  entertainments  at  the  palace, 
that  she  would  like  me  to  stay,  and  see.  I  really  feared  there 
would  be  no  escape  this  time,  but  begged  Sister  Teresa  aside, 
in  French,  to  get  me  out  of  the  difficulty.  So  she  expressed 
my  thanks  to  the  Queen,  but  said  my  husband  was  obliged 
to  leave  at  once  for  Bangoon.  I  then  asked  if  I  might  see  the 
princess — the  baby.  The  Queen  smiled  a  gratified  maternal  smile, 
but  said  baby — aged  two  months  and  a  half — was  asleep.  After 
a  few  more  formalities,  the  interview  came  to  a  sudden  end  through 
my  foot  being  a  little  cramped,  so  that  I  tried  to  wriggle  into  a  more 
comfortable  position,  seeing  which  the  Queen  considerately  remarked 
to  Sister  Teresa  that  I  must  be  tired  of  sitting  on  the  ground,  and, 
rising  herself,  left  the  room.  Here  I  must  say  that  women  fare  much 
better  than  men  at  these  interviews.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  keep 
one's  feet  out  of  sight,  and  a  woman,  thanks  to  her  skirts,  can  easily 
do  this,  sitting  tailor  fashion  and  as  comfortably  as  she  would  on  her 
hearthrug  by  the  fire.     But  the  unfortunate  men — Europeans — must 
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twist  themselves  into  positions  that  soon  become  torture  in  order  io 
keep  their  feet  behind  them.     We  did  not  talk  politics,  or  say  a  word 
on  either  side  that  could  give  rise  to  discussion — only  one  thing  I  told 
the  sister  to  say  emphatically,  and  that  was  that  I  complied  with  the 
Queen's  wish  to  see  me  because  I  heard  that  she  herself  was  a  good 
and  humane  woman.     I  was  very  glad  the  King  did  not  appear— one 
could  not  pay  him  the  same  compliment.     When  the  Queen  left,  the 
princesses  clustered  round  me  again,  and  one  of  them  took  my  hand 
and  said  something  that  seemed  very  amiable.     It  turned  out  to  be 
that  she  loved  me  very  much.     Already !     Poor  things,  they  have  not 
much  outlet  for  their  affections,  for  they  are  more  closely  immured 
than  the  nuns  in  the  convent.     There  are  about  thirty  of  them,  all,  I 
believe,  daughters  of  the  late  King,  who  had  fifty-three  wives  and  1 10 
children,  of  whom  only  fifby-nine  were  alive  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  sons  who  might  have  been  in  Theebaw's  way  have  all  been  either 
massacred  or  imprisoned,  except  one  or  two  who  escaped  to  British 
territory.     The  daughters  are,  I  am  told,  kindly  treated  by  the  pre- 
sent young  Queen,  who,  by  the  way,  is  the  only  wife,  and  reigns 
supreme.     But  their  lives  must  be  fearfully  empty.     Their  ages  range 
fix>m  seventeen  or  eighteen   to  forty,  and  not  one  has  a  chance  of 
getting  married.     There  are  no  princes  for  them,  and  they  are  not 
allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  men  at  all.     Each  one  has  her 
separate  dwelling  in  the  palace  inclosure,  and  they  are  not   even 
permitted  to  visit  one  another.     I  asked  Sister  Teresa  what  is  the 
secret  of  her  great  personal  influence  with  the  Queen,  for  it  is  a  fact 
that  this  excellent  lady  is  all-powerful  at  the  Burmese  court  just  now, 
and  if,  as  we  are  assured,  the  Queen  is  the  real  ruler,  much  good  may 
come  of  it.     She  told  me  that  when  the  Queen  was  a  little  girl  she 
was  not  a  favourite  with  her  father — was  rather  a  little  Cinderella,  in 
fact — seeing  which  the  good  sister  was  specially  kind  to  ber,  and  never 
went  to  the  palace  without  taking  some  toy  or  bonbon  for  the  child, 
who  would  climb  on  her  knee  and  ransack  her  pockets  till  she  found 
the  gift.     So  they  became  great  friends,  and  the  Queen  has  never  at 
any  time  neglected  the  friend  of  her  childhood,  but  delights  in  honour- 
ing her,  and  showing  her  much  substantial  kindness.     As  the  chief 
work  of  the  nuns  is  educating  and  maintaining  orphan  children,  they 
want  much  help,  and  they  get  a  good  deal   from  the  courts  thanks  to 
the  personal  influence  of  Sister  Teresa.     She  has  been  sixteen  years 
at  Mandalay,  and  has  never  yet  met  with   any  bad  treatment  what- 
ever at  the  hands  of  the  Burmese.     There  are  only  six  or  seven  nuns 
altogether,  and  as  they  are  not  cloistered  it  is  a  very  cheerful  sort  of 
convent.     Before  we  left  the  palace  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a 
music  lesson  given  by  a  Burmese  professor  who  was  instructing  a  class 
of  young  girls  in  a  sort  of  ode  which  they  are  to  sing  in  honour  of  the 
first  occupation  of  the  infant  princess's  golden  cradle,  which  will  be  the 
occasion  of  a  great  ceremony  a  few  months  hence.     This  cradle  is  said 
to  have  cost  two  lakhs  of  rupees — about  16,000^.  sterling — and  ispro- 
fimA'j  ornamented  ^\t\i  ivXAi^  ^\id  diamonds.    The  ode  was  hardly 
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worthy  of  the  occasion,  from  a  musical  point  of  view.  The  vocal  part 
of  it  was  simplicity  itself,  all  on  two  notes,  E  natural  and  C  natural, 
the  first  long  and  forte,  the  last  short  and  movendo,  just  like  what  I 
remember  as  the  tune  of '  See-saw  Margery  Daw.'  I  am  told  that 
there  is  a  piano  (deprived  of  its  legs)  in  the  palace,  but,  like  other 
possessions  that  they  don't  understand  how  to  use,  it  will  get  consigned 
to  the  lumber-room  very  speedily.  The  Burmese  kings  and  queens 
like  to  get  hold  of  new  inventions.  Electric  lights,  sewing  machines, 
balloons,  and  all  sorts  of  patent  machines  have  had  their  turn. 
Whatever  the  thing  may  be  it  is  siure  to  be  soon  put  out  of  order  by 
inexperienced  hands,  and  then  it  is  put  out  of  sight,  and  a  new  toy 
must  be  got.  I  heard  of  one  very  queer  fancy  oif  the  Queen's.  It 
seems  there  was  an  excellent  American  dentist  in  Mandalay,  and  he 
was  appointed  specially  to  attend  the  Queen  and  Court.  The  last  news 
of  him  is  that  he  has  had  to  give  up  practice  for  a  while,  the  Queen 
having  fallen  so  much  in  love  with  his  instruments,  to  say  nothing 
of  some  very  pink  jaws  with  fine  sets  of  teeth,  that  she  bought  up  his 
whole  dentist's  paraphernalia.  Sister  Teresa  took  me  into  two  or 
three  other  rooms  before  we  left,  and  it  was  the  same  thing  every- 
where, gold  in  all  directions.  In  one  room  there  was  some  very  bold 
wood  sculpture,  richly  gilt,  for  the  Burmese  excel  in  wood-carving. 
We  also  saw  a  number  of  young  women  at  work  making  up  silk 
tameins  (skirts)  for  presents.  It  appears  that  the  Queen  is  showering 
presents  on  her  subjects  just  now.  Some  of  these  silks  woven  at 
Mandalay  are  extremely  beautiful ;  such  a  one  as  I  received  takes 
nearly  a  year  to  make,  and  is  woven  by  hand  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  shawls  of  Cashmere.  Every  colour  and  every  shade  has  its  sepa- 
rate bobbin,  and  it  requires  much  skill  to  manipulate  the  great 
number  required  in  the  elaborate  and  many-coloured  patterns  always 
chosen  for  the  best  silks.  Hence  they  are  very  valuable,  and  in  this 
country,  where  fortunately  the  fashions  are  not  perpetually  changing, 
a  woman  keeps  a  treasure  of  this  sort,  as  we  do  a  good  Cashmere 
shawl,  for  life.  After  seeing  all  that  was  to  be  seen,  and  taking  some 
refreshment,  we  returned  to  the  convent.  The  sun  was  so  hot  that  I 
got  into  the  bullock  carriage  with  the  sisters,  and  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  it  very  bearable.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  a  look-out 
for  the  bad  ruts  and  stand  up  as  one  goes  over  them.  My  husband 
met  me  at  the  convent,  and  we  then  took  leave  of  the  kind  Sister 
Teresa  and  started  for  the  steamer.  It  was,  as  the  Queen  had  said,  a 
religious  festival ;  and  we  saw  evidences  of  it  in  several  streets,  where 
yellow-robed  Poongys  were  sitting  on  improvised  pulpits,  with  a  red 
curtain  as  background,  and  reading  prayers  to  the  people.  They 
occupied  nearly  the  width  of  the  street,  and  their  congregations  sat 
on  the  ground  in  rows  before  them,  their  manner  as  devout  as  any- 
thing I  have  seen  in  church. 

We  met  numbers  of  grandees  perched  on  elephants,  with  nume- 
rous followers,  some  on  ponies,  some  on  foot,  these  last  always  carry- 
ing something  belonging  to  the  big  man,  either  his  betel-box,  his 
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spittoon,  his  cheroots,  or  perhaps  only  his  n[iatches.  The  n[iore  fuss 
the  greater  the  cAic.  But  of  course  the  acme  of  grandeur  is  the 
golden  umbrella,  or  rather  umbrellas,  huge  long-handled  things,  that 
are  held  (just  as  we  see  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures)  over  the  heads  of 
those  entitled  to  use  them. 

November  15. — We  leave  Mandalay  on  our  return  journey,  I  am 
half  sorry  to  go,  the  climate  is  so  pleasant,  and  the  view  from  the 
steamer — our  floating  hotel — so  very  pretty.  Just  now,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  festival,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  life  and  animation 
about,  as  gilded  boats  holding  from  fifty  to  sixty  rowers  are  plying  in 
all  directions.  All  the  people  are  in  their  smartest  clothing.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  brightness  of  colour  in  a  Burmese  crowd.  Nearly 
everyone  is  dressed  in  silk  of  the  gayest  hues,  and  all  the  women 
wear  fresh  flowers.  Fine  pink  roses  abound  in  Burmah,  and  are  very 
becoming  to  its  dusky  beauties. 

Novewher  23. — Arrived  at  Rangoon.  The  downward  trip  has 
been  thoroughly  pleasant,  the  weather  is  so  cool.  Bangoon  seems  to 
me  quite  a  grand  city  now,  and  our  own  home  a  paradise,  after  five 
weeks'  wandering.  I  recommend  the  trip,  both  for  health  and  plea- 
sure. Who  knows  ?  perhaps  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  the  &shionable 
thing  to  do,  and  we  shall  see  the  steamers  crowded  like  those  bound 
for  English  watering-places.  Well,  if  so,  I  shall  rejoice  to  have  had 
my  trip  in  1880,  though  people  here  did  think  we  were  doing  a  risky 
thing  when  we  started  for  King  Theebaw's  realm.  Of  one  thing  I 
am  certain,  it  is  a  far  safer  place  to  travel  in  than  ^  ould  Ireland.* 
In  all  our  journey  we  met  with  no  beggars,  and  certainly  no  assassins. 

Ellen  Rowbtt. 
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Life  in  Old  Florence. 

FLORENCE  was  always  a  gay  city,  always  extravagantly  fond  of 
the  beautiftil,  patronising  the  arts  as  no  other  city  has  done 
"before  or  since.  Yet  the  Florentines  in  their  private  life  were  frugal 
and  cautious,  essentially  mercantile.  Their  private  banquets,  their 
marriage  feasts,  had  nothing  of  that  display  about  them  which  we 
see  elsewhere  in  mediaeval  Italy.  They  could  lavish  thousands  of 
florins  on  a  procession,  or  on  a  public  banquet  to  a  guest,  or  on  a 
building  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity ;  they  were  ambitious  for 
lasting  fame,  and  few  cities  of  the  world  have  achieved  their  object 
more  fully. 

Their  writers  despised  and  scoffed  at  dress,  their  rulers  curtailed 
dress  by  stringent  sumptuary  laws,  and  when  anything  extravagant  in 
the  way  of  costume  did  creep  in,  it  was  sure  to  undergo  bitter  sarcasm ; 
witness  Velluti's  opinion  on  an  extensive  headgear  the  ladies  had 
then  started:  ^Monna  Diana  passed  by  the  Bossi  palace  one  day, 
she  was  struck  on  the  head  by  a  falling  stone,  but  so  large  was  her 
headdress  that  she  scarce  felt  it,  and  took  it  for  naught  but  gravel.'  ^ 
Sacchetti  the  novelist,  Boccaccio's  precursor,  who  stnmg  together 
endless  silly  little  tales,,  loved  to  have  a  laugh  at  any  eccentricity  in 
dress  :  *  Sleeves  1 '  he  says,  *  they  should  rather  be  called  sacks.  Can 
any  lady  take  up  a  glass  or  reach  a  morsel  finom  the  table  without 
dirtying  herself  or  the  cloth  ? ' 

The  merchant  of  Florence  was  very  economical  in  his  costume. 
His  daily  garb  was  a  black  robe  of  serge,  the  luoco^  which  we  recog^ 
nise  in  pictures  of  Dante  ;  it  was  thrown  loosely  over  the  body,  open 
in  front,  and  had  apertures  to  let  out  the  arms,  and  was  fastened 
round  the  neck  by  a  brooch.  The  family  loggia  was  his  club.  The 
merchant-prince  there  held  his  throne,  marriages  were  ratified  there 
between  the  heads  of  families,  visits  were  paid  and  returned  in 
them,  chess  and  draughts  were  played  in  them,  and  each  family 
piqued  itself  on  the  special  virtue  which  was  attached  to  its  own 
loggia — the  Adimari  haughtily  affirmed  that  no  mSsaUiaiice  had 
ever  been  made  in  theirs,  the  Uberti  could  not  be  arrested  for  debt 
within  theirs.  This  loggia  was  a  great  outlet  for  the  tightly-packed 
families  which  lived  under  the  same  roof.  Every  man  when  he  mar- 
ried lived  in  his  father's  house,  and  '  some,'  says  Villani,  *  had  only 
a  single  chamber  and  a  small  kitchen  for  themselves,  with  a  common 
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kitchen  and  a  common  hall  for  the  femilj^  where  round  the  blazing 
fire  they  assembled  during  winter  evenings.'  ^ 

Outside  the  loggia  would  often  be  an  open  space  for  paUane  and 
games  of  a  more  active  nature.  Then  there  was  the  continued  walk- 
ing up  and  down  outside  the  houses,  lounging  on  the  cathedral  steps, 
chatting  before  a  banquet,  for  in  Florence  all  the  guests  met  in  the 
streets  before  a  dinner  party,  where  they  stood  and  talked  till  the 
doors  of  the  banqueting  hall  were  thrown  open.  Let  us  go  to 
Sachetti's  novels  again  for  an  illustration  of  one  of  these  feasts^ 
which  will  at  the  same  time  serve  as  an  illustration  of  early  Florentine 
light  literature  and  its  standard. 

Ser  Giro  was  an  iminvited  guest  at  Ser  Buonvisi's  banquet,  but 
Ser  Giro  was  determined  to  go,  being  a  pushing  man  and  anxious  to 
get  into  good  Florentine  society ;  so  he  mingled  with  the  '  knights 
and  gallant  gentlemen '  as  they  walked  and  conversed  before  Ser 
Buonvisi's  door.  At  length  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
guests,  amongst  them  Ser  Giro,  mounted  the  stairs  and  took  their 
places  at  the  table.  One  of  the  family  perceived  that  Ser  Giro  had 
come  unbidden,  and  begged  him  to  depart.  'No,'  says  Ser  Giro, 
'I  am  come  to  dine,  and  if  you  attempt  to  turn  me  out  I  will 
create  a  disturbance  and  spoil  your  feast.'  So  he  was  permitted  to 
remain. 

The  first  course  was  served ;  it  consisted  of  calf's  stomach  served 
up  to  each  in  bowls.  Ser  Giro  ate  heartily,  and  laughed  and  talked 
the  while,  as  he  quafied  his  Montepulciano.  The  second  course  was 
served  ;  it  consisted  of  boiled  partridges.  Ser  Giro  grew  merrier  and 
merrier.  The  third  course  was  served ;  it  consisted  of  hashed  sar- 
dines. By  this  time  Ser  Giro  was  the  life  of  the  party.  After  dinner 
the  guests  had  a  musical  entertainment  in  the  garden,  and  then 
servants  brought  each  a  torch  to  light  him  home. 

Ever  after  this  Ser  Giro  was  regularly  invited  to  every  house  in 
Florence,  having  demonstrated  his  conversational  ability  to  all  the 
world. 

Another  of  Sachetti's  little  tales  throws  a  life  into  the  bare  walls 
of  Florence.  Ser  Minto  lay  dying,  surrounded  by  his  friends,  all 
anxious  for  him  to  make  a  will.  They  looked  out  of  the  window  and 
saw  Notary  Bonavere  passing  by  with  his  long  black  coat,  his  wig, 
his  portfolio  under  his  arm,  his  large  pen,  his  ink  bottle.  Doubtless 
this  was  an  every-day  sight  in  Florence.  But  Notary  Bonavere,  the 
story  says,  is  a  notably  negligent  man.  He  went  up  at  the  sum- 
mons, but,  alas !  his  ink  bottle  is  empty,  so  is  his  portfolio,  and  his 
pen  is  broken ;  he  rushes  oflF  wildly  to  buy  new  ones,  but  when  he 
returns  the  rich  man  has  died  intestate. 

Of  Florentine  domestic  frugality  contemporary  authors  speak 
much.  We  read'  that  no  one  ventured  to  have  much  plate  for  fear  of 
being  ridiculed,  and  the  inventory  of  a  rich  man's  plate-chest  is 
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given  us  as  follows :  '  A  service  of  forks  and  spoons,  a  silver  cup  for 
holding  confectionery  at  marriage  feasts,  one  or  two  other  cups,  and 
a  silver  salt«cellar,  the  gifb  of  the  commune  for  personal  merit ; '  yet 
at  public  banquets  no  people  could  show  more  plate  than  the  Flo- 
rentines, and  they  would  give  handsome  presents  of  silver  to  foreign 
celebrities — for  example,  to  Philip  de  Comines  they  gave  25^.  worth 
of  plate,*  a  large  quantity  in  those  days  of  cheap  metal. 

Alessandra  Strozzi,  of  that  noble  i^mily  whose  palace  is  in  the 
Via  Tomabuoni,  had  three  sons  in  exile  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  she  wrote  them  long  letters,*  from  which  we  can  cull 
many  a  quaint  bit  of  life  in  Florence,  and  also  learn  that  as  the  age 
of  the  Medici  came  on  the  simple  habits  of  former  days  were  aban- 
doned one  by  one.  '  Yoiur  sister  Caterina,'  she  writes,  *  is  exceeding 
fur,  in  my  eyes  fairer  than  any  damsel  in  Florence;'  and  then 
she  tells  us  of  her  dress — a  long  robe  of  crimson  velvet,  a  garland  on 
her  head  of  peacock's  feathers,  ornamented  with  pearls  and  silver, 
and  two  strings  of  pearls  tightly  bound  around  her  forehead ; 
on  her  shoulder  she  wore  a  golden  clasp  in  which  were  two 
sapphires  and  three  pearls ;  on  her  crimson  girdle  she  had  open 
work  of  gold  and  silver  filigree.  In  short,  her  costume  was  quite 
*  aBsthetic' 

Caterina  Strozzi,  her  mother  tells  us  shortly  after,  is  now  married 
to  young  Marco  Parente,  to  the  great  contentment  of  all, '  for  he  is 
a  youth  not  only  virtuous  but  rich,  of  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
keeps  a  silk  shop.  His  father  is  of  good  position,  and  has  been 
occupied  in  the  government.'  Caterina's  dower  was  i,ocx)  florins,  in 
addition  to  what  she  got  from  the  '  Monte  della  Dote,'  which,  by 
the  way,  was  an  estimable  Florentine  institution  which  provided 
dowers  for  children  after  the  following  feshion.  On  the  birth  of  a 
son  or  daughter  the  father  generally  paid  100  florins  into  the  fund 
on  the  child's  behalf.  After  the  lapse  of  fifteen  years  the  child  was 
entitled  to  500  florins,  which  accumulated  at  compound  interest  if 
the  object  of  it  did  not  marry  at  that  early  age.  In  case  of  death  or 
single  blessedness  the  sum  sank  into  the  general  capital  of  the 
institution. 

Her  mother  now  takes  us  to  visit  Caterina  in  her  married  home 
in  Via  del  Cocomero,  where  we  see  her  seated  in  her  boudoir,  richly 
dressed,  in  which  was  *  the  customary  looking-glass,  which  cost  fifty 
golden  florins,  and  on  the  walls  were  hung  two  forgieri^  in  golden 
frames,  painted  by  Master  Domenico  of  Venice,  which  contained  a 
great  tabernacle  in  the  centre  carved  by  Oiuliano  da  Maiano  in 
antique  fashion,  and  painted  by  Massaccio's  brother,  in  which  stands 
a  figure  of  the  Virgin  in  relief.' 

The  women  of  Florence  required  a  great  deal  of  looking  after, 
judging  by  the  legislation  on  their  behalf  from  the  earliest  records 
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down  to  the  later  ducal  restrictions  on  dress.  As  early  as  1294 
women  were  by  law  forbidden  so  much  as  to  enter  a  court  of  justice,* 
and  a  severe  penalty  was  imposed  on  any  podestOj  or  magistrate,  who 
listened  to  their  wily  tongues;  for,  says  the  act,  'they  are  a  sex 
to  be  looked  upon  as  most  dangerous  in  disturbing  the  course  of 
justice.' 

In  those  days  of  simple  habits  the  women  were  content  to  stay  at 
home  and  regulate  their  households.  However,  in  1 330  the  Republican 
Florentines  deemed  it  necessary  tx>  tell  their  wives,  their  sisters,  their 
cousins,  and  their  aunts,  that  they  must  on  no  account  wear  '  fringes, 
or  flounces  of  gold,  silver  jewels,  enamel,  or  glass ;  two  rings  only  on 
their  fingers,  and  not  more  than  thirty  inches  of  cloth  in  their  collars, 
no  striped  gowns,  robes,  ermines,'  &c.  But  the  women  of  the  Sepublic 
were  harmless  and  subdued  as  compared  with  those  who  lived  in  the 
ducal  days.  In  the  volumes  of  edicts  that  we  have  preserved  to  us  ^ 
we  find  elaborate  notices  of  what  they  were  to  do  and  not  to  do.  In 
1 52 1  it  was  decreed  with  praiseworthy  ^sagacity  that  no  lady  imder 
thirty  might  wear  a  brooch,  or  have  thiee  rings  with  stones  or  pearls ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  the  Florentines  preferred  their  jewellery,  even  at 
the  risk  of  being  accredited  with  more  years  than  were  Uieir  due ; 
and  in  1 546  a  very  stem  simiptuary  law  was  issued,  which  forbad 
jewels  except  in  rosaries,  and  pearls  for  two  rings.  Furs  yiere  not 
allowed)  nor  musk,  nor  perfumed  gloves  that  cost  more  than  four 
crowns  the  pair ;  and  the  Crrand  Duke  went  even  further  than  this, 
and  struck  at  the  evil  of  expenditure  at  its  very  root,  namely,  in  the 
milliners'  shops:  sleeves  must  not  cost  more  than  three  crowns, 
aprons  four  crowns,  caps  three  crowns,  shifts  three  crowns,  and  so 
forth. 

Again,  in  1 572,  very  stringent  additi6ns  were  made  to  these  laws, 
which  had  been  dexterously  evaded  by  the  fair  ones.  Yet  one  act  of 
clemency  marks  this  last  code,  and  it  was  the  following  :  '  Children 
of  either  sex,  up  to  the  age  of  three,  may  wear  a  gold  or  silver  collar 
round  their  necks,  and  an  Agnus  Dei,  a  cross,  a  bunch  of  coral, 
or  dogs'  teeth,  attached  thereto,  but  without  pearls  or  any  other 
jewellery.' 

Ladies  who  could  read  Boccaccio's  tales  were  not  likely  to  be 
over-refined  in  their  private  lives — far  from  it — and  consequently 
they  were  a  carking  care  to  their  legislators.  Betting  was  a  great 
vice  amongst  them,  about  which  a  law  of  1 550  gives  us  notice.  Their 
favourite  stakes  were  generally  with  regard  to  the  sex  of  any  future 
offspring  they  might  have,  and  a  Florentine  matron  would  not  only 
present  her  husband  with  an  infant,  but  at  the  same  time  with  a 
heavy  debt  of  honour  if  the  sex  was  other  than  they  desired.  Wisely 
enough  the  legislature  took  this  up,  declaring  such  bets  to  be  illegal, 
*  unless  made  with  the  husband's  consent,  and  unless  a  judge  had  '^&bl 
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previously  consulted  as  to  whether  the  siun  at  stake  was  excessive 
or  not*' 

It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  the  men  of  Florence  were  not  all  that 
could  be  desired.  Young  Florentines  had  a  special  reputation  for 
rowdyism  and  their  love  of  practical  jokes.  Donate  G-ianotti  grieves 
much  over  this,  and  over  their  disrespect  to  old  age.  Their  greatest 
pleasure,  he  tells  us,  was  to  go  to  a  wedding  and  spoil  the  festivities 
by  rioting  and  drunkenness.  Mischief  was  the  great  object  of  their 
lives,  and,  as  an  instance  of  the  sort  of  mischief  in  which  young 
Florentines  indulged,  Gianotti  gives  us  the  following  illustration. 
A  distinguished  citizen,  Fomaciaio  by  name,  had  a  banquet  one 
day  at  his  villa  outside  the  Porta  S.  Frediano,  to  which  he  bade 
the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  town.  For  the  amusement 
of  his  guests  citizen  Fomaciaio  arranged  a  recitation  of  one  of 
Machiavelli's  comedies.  Attracted  by  this  entertainment,  a  large 
body  of  young  nobles  came  out  together  from  Florence  in  the 
hope  of  sport.  Inmiediately  on  arriving  they  entered  the  house, 
yelling  and  hooting,  and  turning  everything  upside  down.  They  let 
in  those  they  liked,  and  if  any  elderly  or  respectable  person  remon- 
strated with  them,  their  rudeness  knew  no  limits ;  in  fact,  to  quote 
the  expressive  words  of  Gianotti,  they  made  the  place  an  vnferTio  del 
damnaii. 

In  the  Grand-Ducal  days  the  men  came  in  for  their  restrictions 
much  as  the  women  did.  They  would  bet  and  play  cards  in  the  hovels 
of  Florence  until  the  Grand  Duke  was  at  his  wit's  end  to  know  how 
to  suppress  the  ^  games  with  cards  and  dice,  which  distracted  honest 
men  from  work.'  He  fined  them  again  and  again  without  avail,  imtil 
at  length  he  resorted  to  public  flagellations,  having  the  miscreant 
tied  to  a  column  in  the  Mercato  nvxyvo  and  soundly  thrashed.  This 
method  seems  to  have  been  more  effectual,  as  in  future  edicts 
against  swearing,  this  punishment  is  alluded  to  as  the  ^  former  effica- 
cious means  of  suppressing  gambling,'  &c. 

Dress  on  the  part  of  the  men  became  too  extravagant  to  please 
the  Grand  Dukes,  apd  they  were  included  in  the  later  sumptuary 
laws,  which  at  first  only  attacked  the  fair  ones,  and  Duke  Cosimo  did 
his  best  to  restore  the  simple  old  black  lucco^  but  without  av^l, 
telling  the  men  that  they  must  not  only  Mesist  from  wearing 
jewellery,  but  also  brooades  and  embroidered  vests.' 

In  common  with  the  rest  of  Italy,  Florence  in  her  earlier  days 
indulged  largely  in  miracle  plays  and  representations  of  Scriptural  or 
apocryphal  stories  performed  in  her  piazze  on  impromptu  stages.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  harsh  and  unpleasant,  without  any  forecast  of 
histrionic  art. 

Ammirato  ^  mentions  a  very  curious  performance  which  took  place 
in  1304,  and  was  given  at  the  expense  of  the  district  Borgo  S.  Sepol- 
chro.    It  took  place  on  the  then  wooden  Ponte  alia  Caraia.     Probably 
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taking  their  plot  from  the  name  of  their  parish,  the  givers  of  this  play 
thought  it  would  be  wholesome  for  the  Florentines  to  have  some  in- 
sight into  the  dark  side  of  futurity ;  so  they  chose  the  river  as  a 
fitting  ^tage  on  which  to  represent  the  infernal  regions,  whilst  the 
horror-stricken  people  assembled  in  crowds  on  the  bridge  to  behold. 
Boat  loads  of  the  damned  shrieked  and  howled  as  they  were  tor- 
mented by  demons  such  as  Andrew  Orcagna  has  depicted  in  his 
frescoes  on  the  walls  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella.  Consternation  and  dread 
,  80  the  tortures  in  store  for  them  seized  the  Florentines  as  they  gazed 
eagerly  over  the  parapets  of  the  bridge  on  the  weird  scene  depicted 
below, — when  lo  I  the  wooden  bridge  gave  way,  and  many  a 
Florentine  was  hurried  in  solemn  earnest  into  the  future  world  to 
attest  the  veracity  of  the  representations  he  had  just  been  wit- 
nessing. 

It  was  not  until  the  early  days  of  the  Medicean  revival  that  these 
miracle  plays  gave  place  to  something  of  classic  merit.  The  mag- 
nificent Lorenzo  himself  wrote  and  encouraged  the  writing  of  plays, 
which  ushered  in  a  new  era  for  the  Florentine  stage. 

Another  feature  in  Florentine  religious  sentiment  was  the 
frequent  representation  on  saints'  days,  and  holy  days,  of  the 
mysteries  of  religion  in  the  particular  church  which  was  dedicated  to 
the  saint  in  question.  Perhaps  the  Ascension  as  celebrated  in  the 
Carmine  church  was  the  most  conspicuous  of  these,  for  Brunelleschi, 
the  architect  of  the  Florentine  dome,  brought  to  bear  upon  it  all  his 
skill  as  an  engineer.  The  Carmine  being  lofty  was  chosen  for  the 
theatre  of  this  representation ;  in  the  centre  was  a  mountain  cun- 
ningly contrived  of  wood,  and  decorated  with  plants  and  ferns.  On 
this  Christ  and  His  disciples  were  seen  praying,  when  from  the  heavens 
descended  Brunelleschi's  cloud  let  down  by  ropes,  which  cloud  was 
made  of  a  wooden  framework,  thickly  covered  by  cotton  wool,  and 
containing  an  angel  and  numerous  cherubs,  all  let  down  from  the 
roof  by  ropes.  Then  the  angel  gave  the  necessary  summons,  and  the 
Christ  ascended  into  the  heavens,  with  the  angels^  and  the  cherubs 
in  the  mist  of  cotton  wool,  the  heaven  being  represented  by  an  in- 
numerable quantity  of  lights  on  the  ceiling.  Meanwhile  the  dis- 
ciples remained  on  /.he  mountain,  lost  in  bewilderment  like  the 
spectators.* 

Florence  throughout  her  history  suffered  much  from  the  neglect 
of  agriculture.  Her  two  hundred  factories,  and  the  30,000  workmen 
employed  therein,*®  naturally  required  a  large  amount  of  provender 
to  sustain  life.  The  country  around  was  given  up  to  villas  and  vine- 
yards, the  mountains  were  arid  and  unproductive.  In  short,  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Florentine  territory  only  enough  grain  was 
grown  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  city  for  four  months  in  the 
year.     When  a  dearth  did  visit  Italy  (^and  throughout  the    middle 
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ages  bad  harvests  were  as  common  as  they  are  now),  it  fell  with  double 
force  on  Florence. 

'  OflScers  of  abundance,*  as  they  were  euphoniously  called,  were 
elected  by  the  government  on  such  occasions  to  superintend  the  sale  of 
grain  in  the  city,  to  dole  out  rations  as  they  thought  fit,  and  to 
negotiate  for  the  arrival  of  siipplies  from  the  East  or  elsewhere. 
These  officers,  for  example,  during  the  famine  of  1352,  amongst  whom 
the  celebrated  Giovanni  Boccaccio  was  numbered,'*  met  every  day  that 
was  not  a  feast  day  in  the  Piazza  d'Or  San  Michele  (the  granary 
[horreurri]  of  Florence  from  the  remotest  ages,  which  in  later  times 
was  turned  into  a  church).  They  examined  the  quantities  of  com  at 
their  disposal,  and  the  qiiality  of  the  same,  and  as  the  hour  of  nine 
struck  they  would  seat  themselves  on  an  elevated  platform  near  a 
certain  pillar  of  the  loggia  and  would  distribute  the  grain  to  eager 
purchasers.  As  the  famine  grew  worse  their  difficulties  increased, 
the  people  clamoured  and  rioted.  Nobles  to  curry  favour  with  the 
people  would  sell  their  own  grain  cheaper  than  the  officers  of  abund- 
ance could  do.  For  days  together  the  officers  did  not  sit  in  the 
piazza  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  had  no  grain  to  sell,  and  when 
they  sat  again  the  riots  were  fearful  to  behold,  though  an  axe  and  a 
block  which  the  officers  kept  by  them  on  their  platform  were  held 
in  readiness  to  chop  off  a  limb  &om  a  more  than  usually  unquiet 
purchaser. 

A  kindly  disposed  nobleman  would  send  down  his  corn  to  the 
market-place  to  be  sold  by  the  officers  of  abundance,  and  sometimes, 
too,  to  be  distributed  free  of  charge,  and  the  Convent  of  Sta.  Maria 
gave  of  its  riches  this  year  largely.  Three  times  a  week,  as  long 
as  the  dearth  lasted,  they  distributed  to  '  every  poor  man  a  loaf 
of  fourteen  ounces,  and  to  every  woman  with  child  double  that 
amount.' 

Scenes  of  misery  like  these  were  of  constant  occurrence  in  wealthy 
Florence.  Villani  relates  them  incidentally  again  and  again,  later 
historians  do  so  too.  Yet  every  time  a  famine  came  round  it  found 
the  Florentines  equally  unprepared. 

Florence  has  throughout  her  history  rejoiced  in  a  monopoly  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  to  do  honour  to  her  patron  saint  Florence 
has  devoted  all  she  knew  in  expenditure  and  art.  The  vigil  of  St. 
John  was  the  regular  gala  day  of  old  Florence,  even  as  it  is  to  some 
extent  to-day.  In  the  year  1333  two  companies  were  appointed  to 
regulate  the  festivities,*^  one  dressed  in  yellow,  300  strong ;  the  other 
dressed  in  white,  numbering  500.  All  the  shopkeepers  and  merchants 
joined  heartily  in  giving  an  appearance  of  holiday  to  the  streets.  Bare 
stuffs  and  skins  from  the  East  hung  from  their  windows,  and  each 
of  the  arts  or  guilds  of  tradesmen  subscribed  largely  to  the  amuse- 
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meni  fond.  As  a  letDm  fiur  their  aaristance  a  fiur  was  allowed  to  be 
held  sixteen  days  before  aad  sixteen  days  after  the  fiestival  in  the 
meadow  of  Qgni  Santi,  and  thereby  business  was  combined  with 
religion. 

The  alnlities  of  all  the  first  engineers  were  brought  to^ilay  for 
devices.  Cecca,  a  great  iuTentor  of  scenic  effect,  contrived  U^  a 
canopy  should  be  spread  all  over  the  Piazza  S.  Giovanni,  and  be 
attached  to  the  cathedral  walls.  It  was  twenty  feet  above  the  ground 
and  made  of  blue  cloth,  bespangled  with  Florentine  lilies  in  ydlow, 
and  decorated  here,  there,  and  everywhere  with  the  banners  of  the 
signory  and  of  the  arts.  It  was  in  five  pieces,  cleverly  joined 
together,  and  the  whole  was  upheld  by  an  elaborate  system  of  iron 
poles. 

In  1435  this  wonderful  canopy  was  accidentally  burnt,  but  the 
energetic  governors  of  Florence  put  a  tax  on  wine  to  construct  another  ; 
and  again  when  this  was  destroyed  thirty  years  later  by  hail  and  wind 
the  undaunted  Florentines  went  again  to  their  wine  bottles  for  a  tax 
to  reconstruct  the  same. 

The  piazza  of  the  Signory  was  alive  with  gaiety  on  the  day  of  the 
procession.  Every  imaginable  device  for  tower,  wood,  and  labyrinth 
covered  it,  amongst  which  the  gay  crowd  circulated  as  if  for  feast  in 
carnival  week. 

In  olden  days  the  chief  features  of  the  procession,  which  wound 
its  way  to  the  Baptistery  to  do  homage  at  the  Baptist^s  shrine,  were 
wax  candles  of  prodigious  size,  painted  grotesquely  outside  by  certain 
artists,  who,  by  reason  of  the  bsiseness  of  their  designs,  were  dubbed 
^  wax  painters,' — analogous  to  our  modem  opprobrium  of  a  signboard 
painter.''  First  came  the  candle  of  the  Treasury  borne  aloft  on  a 
chariot  drawn  by  two  bulls.  Following  this  were  sometimes  as  many 
as  a  hundred  lesser  lights,  for  each  of  the  arts  sent  one,  nobles  and 
princes  sent  tbem,  the  Flemish  workmen  and  artisans  firom  Brabant 
brought  them ;  and  last  of  all  would  come  the  candle  of  the  prisoners, 
twelve  of  whom  were  let  out  of  jail  on  this  day  by  the  extreme 
clemency  of  St.  John  to  partake  in  the  procession.  As  they  passed 
by,  the  mischievous  Florentines  would  laugh  and  jeer  from  the 
windows,  and  try  to  pick  at  these  grotesque  wax  candles  with  long 
bill-hooks,  so  as  to  destroy  the  offering  at  the  shrine  of  their 
patron. 

But  better  things  were  in  store  for  the  procession  as  art  in 
Florence  developed.  The  chariot  of  the  treasury  took  the  place  of 
the  candle  '  in  the  decoration  bestowed  upon  it,'  and  a  right  wonder- 
ful chariot  it  was,  representing  on  its  four  sides  passages  out  of  the 
life  of  St.  John,  painted  by  some  really  distinguished  artist.  Above 
was  a  boy  dressed  as  an  infant  St.  John,  in  camel's  hair,  holding  the 
reins  of  the  two  bulls  which  dragged  the  heavy  concern.  On  the 
summit  stood  a  man  representing  St.  John  in  the  wilderness,  with 
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naked  legs  and  feet.  Striped  drawers  of  flax  carried  out  the  dictates 
of  decency,  and  over  his  shoulders  were  cast  two  tiger  skins  fastened 
to  the  shoulders  with  a  brooch ;  to  his  diadem  were  attached  long 
tresses  of  hair.  And  thus  this  gorgeous  car  set  forth,  accompanied  by 
crowds  of  people  shouting  '  Lilies,  lilies ! '  if  in  the  olden  Bepublican 
days ;  if  after  the  Medici  were  in  power,  *  Palle,  Palle ! '  would  be 
the  popular  cry. 

The  guilds  of  tradesmen  vied  with  one  another  in  the  grandeur  of 
their  cars.  Andrea  del  Sarto  painted  one  for  the  woolstaplers  in 
chiaroacuroj  which  was  greatly  admired,  and  another  was  painted  by 
Piero  de  Cosimo,  that  weird  painter  of  mythology,  representing  death 
in  all  its  forms^  which  went  by  the  name  of  the  ^  car  of  death.'  It 
was  accompanied  by  doleful  singers,  who  reminded  the  awe-struck 
Florentines  of  their  last  enemy  in  a  mournful  dirge.^^ 

In  1662  nearly  all  these  grand  carriages  were  burnt  through  the 
folly  of  an  attendant,  who  left  a  candle  burning  on  one  of  them, 
and  from  this  the  whole  treasury  of  processional  cars  formed  one 
large  bonfire.  Others  were  made  to  take  their  place,  but  of  such 
greatly  inferior  artistic  merit  that  all  the  spectators  groaned  as  they 
passed  by. 

Other,  and  costly,  offerings  to  St.  John's  shrine  graced  these 
annual  processions.  There  were  the  paUiaf  or  banners  of  velvet,  carried 
by  knights  on  horseback.  Count  IJberto,  of  the  Maremma,  annually 
sent  a  stag  dressed  in  scarlet.  The  men  of  Bastia  would  send 
four  hawks  and  a  harrier,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  came 
Engineer  Cecca's  *  clouds ' — ^wonderful  contrivances  they  were,  some- 
what after  the  fashion  of  Brunelleschi's  ascension  trick,  but  far  more 
elaborate. 

There  was  a  square  framework  made  of  planks,  with  a  glory  on 
the  siunmit,  then  an  outer  framework  of  wood,  all  of  which  was 
shrouded  in  cotton  wool,  out  of  which  peered  cherubs  and  angels  with 
lanterns.  In  the  centre  of  the  whole  sat  or  stood  a  living  saint, 
generally  supposed  to  be  in  the  extremities  of  martyrdom — St. 
Sebastian,  for  instance,  with  portions  of  an  arrow  on  either  side  of 
him,  and  large  dabs  of  red  paint  on  his  bare  chest ;  iron  poles  ran 
behind  to  support  children  dressed  as  angels  in  the  act  of  flying. 
One  mass  of  flufly  wool  gave  a  wonderfully  aerial  appearance  to  this 
moving  show,  but  the  porters  who  were  concealed  underneath  could 
bear  testimony  to  its  being  more  substantial  than  it  looked. 

Imagine,  in  addition  to  all  these  things,  giants  and  giantesses, 
grotesquely  dressed,  stalking  about  on  stilts,  elfs  and  demons  flitting 
about  in  all  directions,  and  we  have  a  bir  idea  of  the  substantia 
part  of  a  Florentine  procession  in  honour  of  St.  John. 

The  Signory  on  these  and  other  festive  occasions  were  always  in 
attendance  in  tiieir  smartest  state  clothes.     A  family  historian  ^^  has 
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told  us  what  they  were  like,  and  we  can  picture  to  ourselves  the 
jealousy  with  which  the  ladies  of  Florence  would  look  down  from 
their  windows  on  these  resplendent  men,  wearing  to  them  forbidden 
finery. 

The  priors  wore  a  long  scarlet  robe  down  to  their  feet,  lined,  and 
edged  with  ermine,  long  sleeves  of  the  same  material,  and  on  their 
heads  a  large  red  cap,  closely  resembling  a  cardinal's  hat.  Their 
shoes  were  black,  and  on  every  point  of  vantage  shone  a  glittering 
diamond  or  sapphire. 

The  gonfcdoniere  likewise  wore  a  long  scarlet  robe,  bat  his  was 
of  velvet,  and  bespangled  with  golden  stars.  His  cap  had  an  ermine 
border  to  it,  and  was  covered  with  pearls  and  lace,  the  summit  being 
crowned  by  a  large  pearl,  around  which  were  stripes  of  golden  em- 
broidery and  lace. 

Such  was  the  festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  During  the  days 
of  mad  enthusiasm  in  Savonarola's  time  many  of  the  best  cars  and 
dresses  were  destroyed ;  for  the  magnificent  Lorenzo  had  brought  this 
procession  to  a  final  pitch  of  excellence,  when  he  had  constructed 
fifteen  edifices  and  triumphal  cars  to  represent  the  entry  of  Paulas 
Emilius  into  Rome  after  his  triumph  in  Macedon. 

When  the  excitement  of  the  procession  had  abated,  some  desnl- 
tory  deeds  of  charity  were  gone  through  year  by  year.  Wine  and 
bread,  for  example,  were  distributed  to  all  the  poor  fish-wives  of 
Florence,  '  whether  they  had  brought  trout  firom  the  mountains 
above  Pistoia,  or  fish  from  the  sea  below  Pisa.'*^ 

Inasmuch  as  the  Baptist  was  their  saint,  Florence  early  gave  its 
attention  very  closely  to  the  ceremony  of  baptism.  Immersions  took 
place  in  the  centre  of  the  large  building  which  we  know  still  as  the  un- 
rivalled Baptistery  of  Florence,  and  the  Florentines  were  amongst  the 
first  to  keep  any  regular  register  of  these  ceremonies.  In  early  days 
it  was  considered  only  necessary  for  a  black  bean  to  be  inserted  in  a 
box  if  the  child  was  a  male  one,  and  a  white  bean  if  it  chanced  to  be 
a  female ;  but  this  method  was  found  to  be  very  incommodious,  as 
with  increasing  prosperity  beans  accumulated  fast.  So  in  1450 
regular  records  were  kept,*^  long  before  they  were  in  vogue  in  other 
towns  in  Italy,  which  did  not  become  general  until  1 5 1 7,  when  the 
Council  of  Trent  made  regular  registries  obligatory ;  and  no 
Florentine  baby  was  ever  immersed  or  baptised  in  the  ordinary  way 
except  in  the  baptistery  close  to  the  cathedral  from  the  remotest 
times  to  the  present  day,  which  greatly  simplified  the  question  of 
registers. 

Next  to  St.  John  the  Baptist  the  river  Amo  has  played  the  most 
prominent  part  in  Florentine  daily  life,  dividing  as  it  does  the  city  in 
half,  and  forming  a  sort  of  centre  to  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  which 
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some  of  the  finest  palaces  are  situated.  They  have  bathed,  fished, 
and  boat>ed  on  it  from  generation  to  generation  ;  they  have  held 
galas  and  merry  parties  upon  it — and  there  it  flows,  still  hemmed  in 
by  two  great  walls ;  for  peacefid  though  it  may  usually  appear,  the 
Florentine  Amo  has  now  and  again  been  known  to  play  the  city 
some  sorry  tricks. 

In  earlier  annals,  side  by  side  with  plagues  and  famines,  we  find 
enumerated  disastrous  floods  which  have  swept  over  the  city  before 
the  river  was  enchained  by  the  above-mentioned  strong  widls.  In 
1557  there  was  a  terrible  deluge,  of  which  an  authentic  account  has 
been  handed  down  to  us.^®  It  commenced  its  ravages  above  the  city, 
sweeping  all  before  it,  so  that  into  the  Piazza  del  Vino,  says  the 
annalist,  there  was  so  much  wood  washed  down,  that  ^  it  will  take 
three  hundred  men  three  months  to  remove  it,  piled  up  as  it  is  above 
the  level  of  the  windows.'  Sta.  Croce  was  bathed  with  water,  and  in 
the  market-place  all  the  stuffs  and  goods  of  the  vendors  were  swept 
away ;  shops  were  emptied  of  their  stores  of  oil,  wine,  and  grain ;  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  on  the  Ponte  Vecchio  were  carried  clean  away,  as 
also  the  columns  and  slabs  on  this  bridge,  where  fish  was  wont  to  be 
sold.     ^  Every  house  on  the  bridge  was  left  like  a  washing  sieve.' 

The  Sta.  Trinita  bridge  was  entirely  ruined,  arches  and  all,  on 
one  of  the  piles  of  which  were  left  standing,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  two 
individuals— -one  an  old  palsied  man,  and  the  other  a  child  of  tender 
years ;  and  here  they  had  to  remain  for  two  whole  days,  whilst  they 
were  fed  by  means  of  a  rope,  which  was  thrown  from  a  neighbouring 
palace,  and  along  which  they  passed  a  basket  from  time  to  time 
containing  wine  and  bread. 

Seventy  people  and  three  hundred  animals  lost  their  life  during 
this  flood.  Again  and  again  the  old  chroniclers  speak  of  these  inun- 
dations, which  swept  down  on  the  city  after  heavy  rains  in  the  moun- 
tains. To  the  old  Florentines  indeed  the  Amo  was  but  a  capricious 
friend ;  it  was  the  source  naturally  of  their  prosperity,  affording  them 
easy  means  of  transporting  their  manufactures  to  the  sea.  This  has 
been  greatly  ameliorated  by  the  Lung'amo  walls,  but  even  now  the 
visitor  to  Florence  is  from  time  to  time  surprised  to  see  the  flood 
waves  rise  and  threaten  the  safety  of  those  jewellers'  shops  on  the  Ponte 
Vecchio,  and  many  a  time  do  the  shopkeepers  hurry  away  with  their 
precious  burdens,  fearing  a  collapse  of  this  weather-beaten  though 
picturesque  relic  of  the  past. 

Another  episode  in  the  career  of  the  Amo  in  1604  puzzled  the 
Florentines  not  a  little.  In  the  winter  of  this  year  sunny  Italy  was 
visited  with  an  intense  frost,  no  one  ever  remembered  such  a  time, 
and  the  Amo  was  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  ice.  Cautiously  the 
Florentines  ventured  on  one  by  one,  imtil  it  appeared  as  if  the  whole 
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city  had  yentured  out  to  enjoy  the  strange  delights  of  sliding ;  and 
with  their  characteristic  love  of  festivity  the  Florentines  were  not 
slow  to  decide  upon  a  grand  gala  on  this  glossy  sheet,  to  be  held  on 
the  last  day  of  tiie  year  1604.^^  Meanwhile  they  played  at  paUone^ 
they  hunted  cats  and  rabbits  on  the  ice,  slipped  about,  and  tumbled 
to  their  hearts'  content. 

The  festal  day  came  at  last,  and  as  the  frost  had  not  given  way, 
they  hied  them  to  the  theatre  for  their  amusements,  which  was  chosen 
between  the  bridges  Sta.  Trinity  and  Carraia.  From  beneath  the  arch 
near  S.  Spirito  issued  twelve  gaudy  trumpeters,  followed  by  a  crowd 
of  men,  dressed  as  in  carnival  time,  to  nm  a  race  with  bare  feet ; 
behind  these  came  would-be  nymphs  on  sledges,  who  pushed  them- 
selves along  with  two  sticks.  Immediately  after  followed  gentlemen 
on  sledges,  constructed  like  old  vrar  chariots,  prepared  for  the  jousts 
Each  was  got  up  like  a  savage,  covered  with  loose  hair  and  unkempt 
beard,  a  bludgeon  in  one  hand,  a  red  shield  in  the  other.  Their 
sledges  were  covered  with  ivy,  and  each  had  his  placard  or  challenge 
before  him ;  one,  for  example,  stating  that  'the  ardor  which  burnt  in 
his  heart  could  melt  the  rigid  Amo,  and  compel  it  to  resume  its 
liquid  course.'  This  procession  paraded  up  and  down  the  icy  surface, 
and  then  the  sport  began. 

The  races  of  the  barefooted  combatants  caused  the  greatest  amuse- 
ment. The  more  they  slipped  and  fell,  the  greater  was  the  roar  of 
laughter  which  resounded  from  the  waJls,  and  roofs,  and  windows, 
which  were  crowded  with  spectators.  Then  came  the  sledge  races, 
which  were  equally  productive  of  ludicrous  disasters ;  and,  finally, 
they  had  the  jousts,  and  as  night  came  on  the  sledges  decked  them- 
selves with  lanterns,  and  the  Amo  was  aglow  with  bonfires  and  illu- 
minations for  that  and  the  succeeding  nights  of  the  great  frost.  Of  a 
truth,  the  Florentine  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  eccentricity 
of  this  season,  and  thoroughly  appreciated  the  delights  of  an  Arctic 
winter. 

Florentine  marriage  festivities  were  poor  compared  to  those  of  the 
rest  of  Italy ;  Florentine  funerals  too  were  unusually  commonplace- 
Yet  it  may  be  interesting  to  close  this  account  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  city  of  flowers  with  the  account  of  a  funeral,  as  related 
to  us  by  Ammirato,  the  object  of  which  was  an  Englishman,  the 
celebrated  candottiere  Sir  John  Hawkwood — Giovanni  Acuto,  as  the 
Italians  called  him — who  had  fought  many  a  battle  in  the  pay  of  the 
merchant  princes,  and  who  died  in  their  midst  in  1394. 

His  bier  was  spread  over  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  crimson  velvet, 
and  was  carried  by  knights  of  the  highest  rank,  and  followed  by  a 
crowd  of  torch-bearers,  banners,  shields,  and  war  horses  caparisoned 
with  gold.  All  his  servants  and  his  household  were  presented  with 
mourning  at  the  public  expense,  and  relays  of  Florentine  matrons 
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vere  paid  to  wail  around  the  corpse  whilst  it  was  exposed  to  public 
view  in  the  Baptistery.  Eventually  the  English  warrior  was  deposited 
with  great  pomp  in  the  Cathedral,  where  an  equestrian  portrait  was 
put  up,  until  such  time  as  Paolo  Ucellohad  finished  his  monument  to 
be  placed  over  the  remains  of  the  stranger.  Florence  could  do  all 
this,  and  more  besides,  for  a  foreigner  who  died  amongst  them,  but 
they  took  care  to  bury  their  own  relations  on  a  much  more  economical 
principle. 

J.  Theodobe  Bent. 
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ANOTHER  month  has  passed.  We  are  within  a  short  five  weeks  of 
the  Whitsuntide  Recess,  and  the  business  of  the  country  has  not 
advanced.  Legislation  is  at  a  standstill,  and  the  great  measures  of 
practical  reform  for  which  the  country  has  been  taught  to  look  are  no 
nearer  maturity  than  they  were  at  the  General  Election.  The  cause 
of  this  Parliamentary  deadlock  is  not  difBcult  to  discover.  It 
requires  no  unusual  skill  or  insight  to  diagnose  it.  On  all  hands  it 
is  admitted  that  the  Oovemment,  both  collectively  and  individually, 
are  most  anxious  to  carry  through  important  measures  of  reform,  and 
that  their  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  ready  and  willing 
to  co-operate  with  them,  and  further,  that  the  country  which  sent 
the  majority  to  Parliament  is  awaiting  with  earnest  expectation  the 
completion  of  the  work  which  they  were  sent  to  perform.  What^  then, 
is  the  cause  of  the  delay  ?  It  is  not  want  of  will  on  part  of  the  G-ovem- 
ment,  and  it  is  not  want  of  will  on  part  of  their  followers  in  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  something  outside  the  Ministry  and  the  Ministerial 
majority.  The  forces  of  Conservatism  alone  could  not  produce  this 
state  of  paralysis.  Whenever  a  Liberal  Government  have  been  in 
power  and  active  in  good  works,  the  forces  of  Conservatism  have  been 
arrayed  against  them ;  but  though  they  have  obstnicted,  they  have 
never  produced  a  total  stoppage  of  the  Parliamentary  machine.  The 
malignant  obstinacy  and  pertinacity  of  the  Irish  malcontents  alone 
could  not  produce  it.  In  the  last  Parliament  they  did  their  worst, 
but  their  own  unaided  worst  was  not  equal  to  cope  with  the  Ministerial 
forces,  and  they  received  but  scant  support  from  even  the  free  lances 
of  the  Opposition.  Neither  the  Conservative  opposition  alone,  then, 
nor  the  Irish  opposition  alone,  could  paralyse  the  energies  of  Parlia- 
ment. But  when  those  two  forces  are  united  and  unscrupulous  they 
can  do  so. 

In  the  last  number  of  this  magazine  we  showed  how  the  coalition 
between  the  Conservative  party  and  the  Irish  malcontents  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  sealed  and  ratified,  and  how  the  combined 
policy  had  been  formulated.  Since  then  the  official  sanction  of  the 
leader  of  the  entire  Conservative  party  has  been  formally  and  publicly 
given  to  this  combined  policy,  and  this  sanction  has  been  approved  by 
the  great  quarterly  organ  of  Conservative  opinion.  In  his  speech  at 
Liverpool  Lord  Salisbury  accepted  the  declaration  of  policy  made  by 
Mr.  O'Donnell  in  the  autunm,  after  his  interview  with  Mr.  Pamell  at 
Kilmainham.  That  policy  was  the  expi-opriarion  of  Irish  landlords 
at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers  of  England  and  Scotland ;  and  this 
policy,  Lord  SaiittWi^  i^iocl^imed  to  be  the  Conservative  method  of 
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dealing  with  Ireland.  He  accepted  Mr.  O^onnell's  proposals  un- 
reservedly, and  by  so  doing  he  formally  admitted  that  the  main 
proposal  of  the  *  new  departure '  of  the  American  Fenians  was  the 
main  proposal  of  the  new  departure  of  the  Conservative  party. 

Three  years  ago,  according  to  Mr.  Cribson  in  his  recent  speech  at 
Manchester,  Mr.  Devoy,  an  .^erican  Fenian,  wrote  to  Michael  Davitt 
stating  that  the  extreme  Irish  party  must  start  upon  a  new  departure. 
The  methods  by  which  this  new  departure  was  to  be  carried  out  were : 

1.  That  a  class  of  men  with  strong  opinions  and  habits  of  organiza- 
tion should  enter  on,  and  no  longer  abjure,  political  life  in  Ireland. 

2.  That  a  common  platform  of  ^  self-government '  should  be  formed 
which  was  not  to  be  defined  until  the  country  itself  should  speak,  and 
so  command  general  allegiance.  3.  Thai  the  land  should  be  owned 
by  the  tillers  of  the  soil ;  and  4.  That  a  steady  and  organised  effort 
should  be  made  to  get  possession  of  municipalities,  boards  of  guardians, 
and  other  local  bodies,  throughout  Ireland.  These  are  the  four  points 
of  the  Charter  of  Irish  Independence  as  formulated  by  John  Devoy. 
The  third  (which  we  have  put  in  italics)  is  clearly  the  practical  one 
to  which  Irish  attention  is  mainly  directed  at  the  present  time.  It 
is  another  and  perhaps  a  more  delicate  way  of  expressing  expropria- 
tion of  landlords.  And  this  point  is  now  the  proposal  of  the  leader 
of  the  great  Conservative  party  in  England,  as  the  Conservative  method 
of  dealing  with  Ireland.  We  do  not  say  that  the  expropriation  of 
Irish  landlords  by  means  of  English  money  and  in  favour  of  existing 
tenants  might  not  possibly  be  a  solution,  or  at  least  a  temporary 
solution,  of  the  Irish  difficulty,  though  we  see  very  many  and  very 
serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  carrying  it  out.  But  we  do  say  that 
there  is  something  passing  strange  in  the  coalition  of  the  old  Tory 
party  of  England  with  the  Irish  Irreconcilables  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gramme of  John  Devoy  and  Michael  Davitt.  Nothing  shows  more 
clearly  the  ability  with  which  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  rebellion  have 
gauged  the  necessities  of  the  rival  political  parties  in  England — 
nothing  perhaps  exhibits  more  strongly  the  enormous  difficulty,  if  not 
the  impossibility,  of  ruling  Ireland  by  means  of  English  party  govern- 
ment. The  exact  form  in  which  the  new  Conservative  departure  is 
to  be  carried  out  has  not  yet  transpired.  But  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  Mr.  Smith  has  got  a  plan  in  view  which  will  please  the  Irish 
landlords,  the  Irish  farmers,  and  the  Irish  labourers,  and  also  the 
Fenians,  Land  Leaguers,  and  Bibbonmen,  who  are  now  swaying  the 
destinies  of  Ireland.  It  is  further  to  be  presumed  that  Mr.  Smith's 
plan  will  satisfy  the  rank  and  file  of  his  own  party  and  the  great  body 
of  taxpayers  in  England  and  Scotland.  It  must  be  a  most  attractive 
bait  which  will  allure  all  these  fish  into  the  same  net.  Nothing  short 
of  a  miracle  could  draw  them  all  ashore. 

Already  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  loyalty  of  the  Tory  party 
in  this  coimtry  will  be  strong  enough  to  meet  this  call  upon  it. 
There  are  rumours  of  refusals.  Some  of  the  steadiest  of  the  old 
Tory  party  do  not  see  their  way  to  accept  without  inquiry  Lord 
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Salisbury's  conclusion  that  through  expropriation  alone  can  Ireland 
be  saved. 

It  is  admitted  that  there  is  a  demand  for  this  policy  on  part  of 
the  Irish  landlords,  who  consider  it  as  the  one  method  of  saving  any- 
thing out  of  the  fire  which,  not  unnaturally,  is  creating  such  wide- 
spread and  wholesale  panic.  Twenty  years'  purchase  at  the  rent 
fixed  by  the  court,  paid  up  or  guaranteed  by  the  State,  is  at  least 
something  saved  from  the  wreck  which  seems  impending.  Consider- 
ing the  state  of  suspense  and  anxiety  in  which  the  ordinary  Irish 
landowner  has  been  held  during  the  last  two  years,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  his  desire  to  kick  the  dust  from  his  feet  and  turn  his 
back  for  ever  on  his  country. 

We  are  all  cosmopolitan  now-a-days.  The  whole  world  is  our 
country,  and  the  sentimental  attachment  to  a  particular  bit  of  land 
which  used  to  be  so  attractive  to  the  ordinary  Englishman  or  Irishman 
of  family  is  now,  thanks  to  our  powers  of  locomotion,  coming  to  be 
regarded  by  the  modem  citizen  of  the  world  as  hardly  worth  cherishing. 
Twenty  years'  purchase  guaranteed  by  the  State  will  put  the  most 
insolvent  Irish  landlord  in  pocket  for  a  time  at  least.  All  the 
pleasures  and  privileges  of  landlordism  have  disappeared  in  Ireland, 
or  at  best  are  in  abeyance.  If  he  should  still  desire  to  be  an  owner 
of  acres,  there  is  plenty  of  land  in  the  market  in  England  and  in  the 
colonies,  and  he  has  his  money  in  his  pocket  wherewith  to  purchase. 
But  if  he  should  prefer  the  easier  life  of  a  rentier  or  annuitant,  it  is 
open  to  him  to  choose  that  life  without  any  anxiety  about  the  receipt 
of  his  rents,  or  any  danger  of  life  or  limb  in  the  gathering  of  them. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  this  policy  will  be  approved  by 
very  many  among  the  more  needy  of  the  Irish  landowners.  It  is 
not  so  easy  to  see  how  it  can  be  accepted  by  the  great  body  of  Eng- 
lish landowners,  or  how  it  can  be  even  contemplated  by  an  Engli^ 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  No  doubt  the  pill  will  be  gilded  in 
the  case  of  the  former  by  the  certainty  that  the  value  of  land  in  this 
country  will  be  enhanced  by  the  rush  of  purchasers  from  Ireland 
with  State  money  in  their  pockets.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
familiar  proverb  of  the  goose  and  the  gander  must  arise  in  warning. 
If  the  State  is  going  to  enable  the  tenants  in  Ireland  to  buy  out 
their  landlords,  might  it  not  do  so  in  England  also,  and  still  more 
in  Scotland,  where  the  tenants  are  many  and  the  landlords  few  ? 
Thoughts  of  these  kinds  must  inevitably  occur  to  very  many  among 
the  most  respected  followers  of  the  Tory  party  both  in  Parliament 
and  in  the  country. 

In  these  reflections  we  have  put  aside  altogether  the  eflFect  of 
such  a  wholesale  social  revolution  in  the  country  most  concerned. 
It  will  be  for  the  loyal  men  among  the  Irish  members  of  Parliament 
to  inform  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country  how,  in  their 
opinion,  the  departure  from  Ireland  of  the  great  middle  and  upper 
chisses  will  affect  the  general  condition  of  the  country,  and  how  far 
such  an  unconditional  surrender  to  an  unscrupulous  agitation  can  be 
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otherwise  than  disastrous  to  Irish  civilisation.  The  Tories  have 
always  acted  on  the  principle  that  Irish  disaffection  can  be  overcome 
by  money  bribes,  just  as  the  Liberals  have  trusted  to  legislative 
bribes.  But  a  money  bribe  extending  to  the  dimensions  of  hundreds 
of  millions  has  never  heretofore  suggested  itself  even  to  the  most 
imaginative  among  Tory  schemers.  There  never  was  a  larger  premium 
paid  to  successful  rebellion. 

The  extreme  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  cannot  be  expected 
to  take  a  judicial  view  of  the  prospective  exodus  of  that  class  of  their 
fellow-citizens  against  whom  they  have  been  waging  war.  The 
success  of  their  policy  will  be  assured,  and  it  is  only  too  probable 
that  their  eyes  will  be  closed  to  the  effect  of  it  upon  their  native 
country.  But  it  will  be  interesting  to  hear  what  men  like  Mr.  Shaw, 
Mr.  Blennerhassett,  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  will 
have  to  say  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  shopkeepers  and  the  better 
olass  of  labouring  men  and  artisans  throughout  the  whole  country 
when  the  only  people  who  had  any  money  to  spend  have  disappeared 
from  the  middle  and  south  and  west  of  Ireland.  On  this  view  of  the 
question  it  is  better  not  to  dilate.  But  in  the  coming  debate  it  must 
be  thoroughly  considered.  In  the  meantime  it  may  be  enough  to 
watch  the  solution  of  the  problem,  and  to  see  whether  the  natural 
anxiety  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  dish  the  Ministry  by  outbidding  the 
ministerial  proposals  will  carry  with  it  the  faithful  support  of  his 
'  adherents.  We  cannot  believe  that  it  will  do  so.  It  will  commend 
itself  to  the  extreme  Irish  party  because  it  is  their  policy,  and  it  will 
be  not  unfavourably  received  by  a  section  of  the  English  Badicals 
who  sit  below  the  gangway  on  the  ministerial  side,  and  who,  in  the 
wreck  of  even  so  frail  a  bark  as  Irish  landlordism,  may  think  they 
«ee  some  signs  of  the  progress  of  their  principles.  But  we  cannot 
think  it  will  be  accepted  by  the  steadier  section  of  either  the  Con- 
servative or  the  Liberal  party. 

The  Government  ought  not  to  be  seriously  embarrassed  by  Mr. 
Smith's  resolution,  which  embodies  this  new  policy.  It  is,  after  all, 
little  more  than  a  burlesque  exaggeration  of  the  Bright  clauses. 
These  clauses  undoubtedly  contemplate  an  extension  of  a  peasant 
proprietary.  But  they  do  not  contemplate  the  immediate  creation 
of  such  a  class.  The  growth  must  be  natural  and  progressive.  It 
must  not  be  produced  like  a  transformation  scene  in  a  pantomime,  by 
a  stroke  of  a  harlequin's  sword,  even  if  the  owner  of  the  sword  should 
be  so  good  a  harlequin  as  Lord  Salisbury.  If  Mr.  Gladstone,  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  can  see  his  way  to  meet  the  financial 
position  of  the  project,  the  political  consequences  may  possibly  be 
fiEtced.  But  the  financial  questions  which  must  arise  in  carrying  out  a 
scheme  which,  at  a  modest  estimate,  will  swallow  up  some  two  hundred 
million  pounds  sterling  of  public  money,  are  vaster  and  more  tangled 
than  any  financial  questions  of  this  generation.  If  the  scheme  is 
favourably  received — and,  in  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind  with 
jegard  to  Ireland,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  may  not  be  favourably 
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received — there  is  one  thing  certain,  and  that  is  that  it  will  involve  the 
necessity  of  giving  up  all  the  rest  of  the  Parliamentary  Session  to  it. 
But  under  any  circumstances  it  seems  certain  that  Ireland  will  absorb 
the  rest  of  the  session.  '  A  stronger  and  bolder  policy,'  as  Mr.  Shaw 
said  the  other  day  in  the  scratch  debate  upon  the  Clare  Circular,  '  a 
stronger  and  bolder  policy  than  any  yet  attempted  was  required,  and 
if  the  Grovemment  were  not  prepared  to  take  another  course,  the 
state  of  Ireland  would  go  from  bad  to  worse.*  It  is  full  time  to  try 
a  stronger  policy.  The  condition  of  Ireland  is  such  that  the  whole 
energies  of  the  Executive  and  of  Parliament  must  be  devoted  to  it. 
England  and  Scotland  must  again  be  sacrificed,  and  the  country  must 
be  content  to  wait  till  Ireland  has  had  her  fill  of  agitation. 

What  the  character  of  the  policy  to  be  adopted  may  be,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  say.  A  great  measure  of  conciliation  taking  the  form  of  pour- 
ing two  hundred  millions,  or  more,  of  English  gold  into  the  pockets 
of  the  Irish  landlords,  to  enable  them  to  leave  their  country,  may  be 
the  right  policy.     It  would  probably  keep  the  Irish  nation  quiet  for 
a  few  years  to  come,  until  those  who  had  not  participated  in  the  State 
largesses  had  formed  an  organisation  of  agitation  against  those  who 
had.  An  extensive  scheme  of  emigration,  costing  a  great  many  millions, 
to  enable  a  considerable  number  of  the  Irish  people  to  leave  Ireland, 
and  seek  a  less  cruel  and  more  fertile  fatherland  in  Manitoba,  or  in 
the  States,  has  also  been  suggested  as  a  remedy  for  the  ills  of  Ireland. 
This,  possibly,  may  be  a  more  hopeful  solution  of  the  problem.    We 
have,  at  the  least,  some  experience  to  draw  on  here,  and  are  not 
altogether  taking  a  leap  in  the  dark.     At  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  at  the  beginning  of  this,  the  whole  of  the  West  and  North 
Highlands  of  Scotland  were  peopled  by  small  tenants,  or  crofters, 
living  in  squalor  and  penury  and  chronic  discontent,  just  as  the  small 
tenants  are  now  living  in  many  parts  of  Ireland.     In  *  the  wild  days 
before  the  '45,'  these  men  formed  the  clansmen  of  the  Highland 
chieftains,  and  their  numbers  were  kept  within  limits  by  perpetual 
forays  and  battles.     But  after  the  ^  Disarming  Acts,'  when  the  High- 
lands became  somewhat  civilised  and  regulated  by  law,  there  was  no 
longer  any  artificial  means  of  keeping  this  population  within  reason- 
able limits.     They  increased  and  multiplied,  as  the  Irish  do,  like 
rabbits  in  a  warren.     They  built  themselves  hovels  in  which  they 
herded,  and  they  scratched  the  sterile  soil   till   it  produced   some 
miserable  potatoes,   and  still  more  miserable  oats,  on  which  they 
reared  their  broods  of  hungry  children.     They  did  nothing  for  the 
land  or  for  the  country.     They  existed,  multiplied,  and  grumbled. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  what  are  called  the  ^  Highland 
clearances '  took  place,  and  many  thousands  of  these  crofters,  with 
their  wives  and  families,  were  successfully  transferred  to  Canada  and 
New   Zealand.      Since  then  the  country  where  these  ^clearances' 
were  effected  has  been  profitable,  and  has  become  valuable  to  the 
nation,  and  the  descendants  of  those  who  went  are  now  among  the 
most  prosperouB  and  ^uo^^^^  oi  tlL^  inhabitants  of  these  new  lands. 
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The  only  part  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  which  has  not  shared 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country  is  the  Island  of  Skye,  and  some 
portions  of  the  Western  Highlands,  where,  from  sentimental  or  other 
causes,  the  stimulus  of  emigration  was  not  applied.  The  crofters, 
who  are  all  of  Celtic  blood,  have  clung  to  the  barren  rocks  and  bogs 
of  Skye  with  something  of  the  tenacity  of  their  brother  Celts  in 
Ireland.  They  are  a  miserable  population,  existing  in  wretchedness 
and  poverty,  unable  to  cultivate  their  barren  patches  of  land,  and,  in 
many  cases,  unwilling,  from  sheer  indolence,  to  take  the  trouble  to  do 
80,  but  living  on  from  month  to  month,  and  from  year  to  year,  in  a 
state  of  hopeless  indigence.  For  their  case,  as  for  the  case  of  the 
Irish  small  tenants  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  there  seems  more  hope  in 
emigration  than  in  any  other  remedial  measure.  But,  to  be  effectual, 
the  emigration  must  be  on  a  great  scale.  The  exportation  of  a  few 
hundred,  or  even  a  few  thousand,  families  at  the  State  expense  would 
be  like  taking  a  few  buckets  of  water  out  of  the  hold  to  save  a* 
waterlogged  ship.  The  relief  would  only  be  temporary.  Where  you 
have  a  population  reckless  of  the  future,  ignorant  beyond  belief,  and 
caring  only  for  the  gratification  of  the  moment,  the  gaps  made  by 
emigration  on  a  limited  scale  would  very  soon  be  filled  up.  Any 
scheme  of  emigration  to  be  successful  must  be  carried  out  without 
consideration  of  cost,  and  it  must  be  organised,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  the  land  to  which  the  emigi*ants  are  to  go,  on  the  best  and 
most  thoroughgoing  principles.  It  would,  of  course,  be  opposed  by 
the  priests,  by  the  extreme  men  in  Ireland,  and  by  the  Irish  mal- 
contents and  such  allies  as  they  could  draw  together  from  the  senti- 
mentalists in  Parliament.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
opposition  would  be  successful.  If  the  inducements  were  put  wisely 
foi'waixl,  and  advantageous  terms  offered  in  Ireland,  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  among  the  Irish  small  tenants  who  would  accept  them. 
Expatriation  has  lost  much,  if  not  most,  of  its  terror  now  that 
facilities  of  locomotion  and  of  communication  are  extended.  A  great 
scheme  of  emigration  wisely  organised  should  at  least  receive  consi- 
deration 'pm%  passu  with  Lord  Salisbury's  and  John  Devoy's  combined 
scheme  of  expropriation. 

But  there  is  a  third  proposal  which  is  received  with  favour  by 
many,  and  that  is  an  extended  measure  of  coercion — not  the  coercion 
as  exercised  at  present,  but  something  of  the  nature  of  martial  law. 
On  all  hands  it  is  admitted  that  the  Coercion  Act  of  last  session,  as 
worked  by  the  existing  Irish  Executive,  has  done  nothing  but  harm. 
It  has  not  been  feared,  and  it  has  not  been  effectual.  It  has 
exasperated  the  people  against  whom  it  was  directed  as  a  mosquito 
exasperates ;  but  it  has  not  prevented  a  single  outrage,  and  it  has  not 
assisted  the  vindication  of  the  law  in  a  single  particular.  It  has 
been  the  occasion  of  uniting  the  forces  of  Fenianism  and  Bibbonism 
with  those  of  the  Land  League,  and  by  so  doing  it  has  indirectly  been 
the  occasion  of  many  of  the  outrages  and  brutalities  which  have  made 
the  Irish  annals  hideous,  and  the  Irish  nation  hatefiil,  in  the  eyes  of 
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'all  right-tbinking  men.  If  coercive  measures  are  to  be  relied  on  for 
the  pacification  of  Ireland,  they  must  be  of  a  much  more  varied  and 
extensive  character  than  those  which  have  hitherto  been  attempted* 
The  Government  have,  so  far,  been  nibbling  at  the  means  to  put 
down  the  revolution.  The  Land  Act,  no  doubt,  was  a  wide-reaching 
measure.  But,  whether  it  was  wise  or  whether  it  was  not  wise,  its 
fruits  cannot  be  gathered  in  a  day.  Years  must  elapse  before  the 
Land  Act  has  had  its  full  development.  Meantime  the  revolution 
is  in  lull  progress.  If  it  is  to  be  checked  at  all,  large  and  com- 
prehensive measures  which  will  have  an  immediate,  or  at  least  an 
early,  issue  must  be  put. in  operation.  Some  indication  of  what 
these  measures  are  to  be  will  be  given  before  these  speculations  can 
reach  the  public.  The  discussion  on  the  Bill  to  amend  the  Land 
Act  must  elicit  a  declaration  of  the  ministerial  policy  alternative  to 
that  proclaimed  by  the  Opposition.  Whatever  that  policy  may  be — 
whether  it  moves  in  the  direction  of  conciliation,  emigration,  or  re- 
pression— it  must  be  of  an  important  character,  and  its  elucidation 
must  necessarily  occupy  much  time.  Hence  it  is  that  we  must  fece 
the  fact  that  if  we  are  not  to  lose  Ireland  altogether,  we  must  once 
more  sacrifice  another  Session  to  her. 

The  necessary  business  of  Parliament  must  be  allowed  to  proceed. 
We  have  got  the  Budget,  and  the  resolutions  thereon  are  not  likely 
to  cause  much  controversy,  or  to  consiune  many  hours.  We  must 
have  our  votes  in  supply ;  we  must  have  the  current  grievances 
attended  to.  But  we  cannot  look  for  much  legislation  this  Session 
either  for  England  or  for  Scotland.  The  Corrupt  Practices  Bill  is 
apparently  to  be  pushed  forward,  probably  as  a  forerunner  of  the 
Reform  Bill  of  next  Session,  and  a  subsequent  Dissolution.  The 
Bankruptcy  Bill  may  also  be  passed,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  of  the 
long-promised  little  measures  for  Scotland.  But  above  all  minor 
matters — minor  in  comparison  to  the  Irish  measures — the  Rules  of 
Procedure  must,  if  possible,  be  carried.  The  least  thing  that  the 
Government  may  demand  of  the  Opposition  is  that  they  will  discuss 
these  Rules  without  much  more  imnecessary  waste  of  time.  One 
cannot  look  for  generosity  from  men  of  the  stamp  of  Mr.  Gorst 
or  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff.  They  will  raise  their  discussions 
upon  the  King  of  the  Zulus,  or  upon  Mr.  Errington's  mission  to 
Rome,  or  the  like,  whenever  they  can  see  their  opportunity  of  wasting 
Government  time.  Men  whose  political  horizon  is  limited  by  the 
narrow  range  of  what  will  damage  the  Government  in  the  eyes  of 
certain  classes  of  electors  in  certain  English  boroughs  cannot,  perhaps, 
be  expected  to  rise  above  the  exigencies  of  electioneering  tactics. 
They  and  the  other  members  of  that  section  of  the  Opposition  with 
which  they  are  identified  will  necessarily  throw  in  their  lot  with  the 
Irish  malcontents,  and  do  all  they  can  to  embarrass  the  Gt)vemment» 
From  them  the  Ministry  cannot  expect  generosity,  and  the  country 
cannot  expect  statesmanship.  But  surely  in  such  a  crisis  as  exists  at 
present,  when  one  part  oi  t\\^  kingdom  is  in  a  condition  of  civil  war. 
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the  Grovemment  is  entitled  to  count  on  the  co-operation  of  the  official 
and  responsible  Opposition.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  leaders  of  the. 
Opposition — men  who  have  known  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  office, 
though  only  in  less  critical  times — not  only  to  promise  but  to  per- 
form. They  profess  their  desire  to  aid  the  Government.  Hardly  one 
of  them  m^Jces  a  speech  either  in  Parliament  or  in  the  country  with- 
out giving  expression  to  such  professions.  But  there  their  co-opera- 
tion ends.  Surely  they  might  at  least  prevent  their  followers  from 
designedly  wasting  valuable  time.  Do  they  attempt  to  put  down 
the  more  subtle  arts  of  obstruction  practised  by  their  friends  and 
supporters?  Except  on  the  memorable  occasion  on  which  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  counselled  Jlr.  Warton  not  to  prosecute  his 
resolution  regarding  patent  medicines,  there  has  hardly  been  an  effort 
made  by  any  one  of  the  members  of  the  late  Grovemment  to  check 
their  followers  in  their  persistent  endeavours  to  waste  the  time  of 
Parliament  by  vexatious  and  exhausting  obstruction. 

It  is  one  of  the  curses  of  party  government  that  the  party  in 
opposition  have  got  to  think  it  to  be  their  duty  to  prevent  the  party 
in  office  from  doing  any  work,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  be  dis- 
credited in  the  eyes  of  the  constituencies.     In  the  old  days  this  was 
a  more  effective  weapon  than  it  is  now.     At  present  the  constituen- 
cies, thanks  to  the  excellence  of  the  provincial  press,  know  pretty 
nearly  as  much  of  what  goes  on  within  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's  as 
the  actors  therein.     The  electors  read  their  local  papers,  and  they 
know  who  it  is  and  what  it  is  that  is  preventing  legislation  at  this 
time.     If  the  Grovemment  do  not  succeed  in  governing  Ireland,  and 
that  shortly,  the  electors  will  transfer  their  allegiance  from  them  to 
their  rivals.     But  the  fact  that  they  have  not  succeeded  in  their 
schemes  of  legislation,  owing  to  the  obstructive  tactics  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, has  hardly  turned  a  vote.    No  doubt  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  so  strong  a  Grovemment  as  this  has  been  prevented  from  carrying 
out  reforms  in  county  government  and  in  metropolitan  govemment 
which  would  have  been  beneficial  to  the  country.     But  there  is  no 
feeling  of  resentment  against  the  Grovemment  for  this.     There  is 
a  feeling  of  resentment  against  Mr.  Grorst  and  his  associates  for  the 
course  of  action  which  they  have  chosen  to  pursue  ever  since  this 
Govemment  came  into  office.     You  cannot  attend  a  public  meeting 
without  hearing  the  name  of  some  member  or  members  of  Mr. 
Gorst's  party  being  held  up  to  execration.     There  is  a  feeling  that 
their  action  is  not  English,  and  that  it  is  scarcely  manly.     Their 
plans  and  manoeuvres  are  too  transparent  to  impose  on  the  electors  of 
to-day.      The   resentment  which  will  be  shown  when  the   day  of 
reckoning  comes  will  be,  not  against  the  Govemment  for  failing  to 
legislate,  but  against  the  members  of  the  Fourth  Party  and  their 
associates  for  causing  the  failure. 

But  if  the  Govemment  may  feel  annoyed  at  the  small  progress 
they  are  making  in  Parliament,  they  may  feel  every  satisfaction  when 
they  look  outside  Parliament.     With  the  one  single  exception — no 
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doubt  a  grave  one-— of  Ireland,  their  adminietration  has  been  imiver- 
sally  successful. 

If  anyone  will  take  the  trouble  to  recall  to  mind  the  state  of 
affairs,  whether  in  Europe,  or  in  Asia,  or  in  Africa,  as  it  was  two  or 
three  years  ago,  and  contrast  it  with  the  present  state  of  afikirs,  he 
will  feel  cause  for  congratulation  that  our  anxieties  are  now  restricted 
to  one  small  comer  of  the  globe.  It  is  something  for  the  nation  to 
know  that  our  foreign  and  our  colonial  relations  are  entirely  satisfiic. 
tory.  In  the  East  of  Europe  our  troubles  are  ended,  and  we  need 
have  no  anxiety  for  years  to  come.  In  India,  not  only  are  we  peace- 
ably within  our  own  frontiers,  from  which  we  ought  never  to  have 
moved,  but  for  the  first  time  for  many  years  we  have  an  Indian 
Budget  of  which  we  may  be  proud.  Our  public  works  out  there, 
which  were  stopped  because  of  the  demands  for  warlike  expend  itiure, 
have  been  recommenced,  to  the  delight  of  the  working  and  indus- 
trious classes  of  the  community.  Taxation  has  been  diminished. 
Considerable  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  salt  tax,  which  to  the 
natives  of  India  is  something  like  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  in  this 
country,  and  the  commencement  of  an  era  of  Free  Trade  has  been  es- 
tablished. All  this  speaks  to  successful  administration,  and  present-s 
a  marked  contrast  to  the  picture  of  our  condition  in  India  a  short 
two  years  ago.  At  the  Cape  and  in  Southern  Africa  we  have  emerged 
from  a  state  of  chaos  to  order.  Our  troubles  with  the  Zulus,  with 
the  Basutos,  and  with  the  Boers  are  all  happily  and  successfully 
ended,  and  matters  are  settling  down  comfortably  all  round.  The 
chief  trouble  now  is  how  to  bring  the  late  King  of  the  Zulus  to  this 
country  in  order  to  show  him  what  the  power  of  England  is.  It  is  a 
nobler  enterprise  than  any  in  which  we  have  recently  been  employed 
in  that  distant  land.  From  the  tone  of  the  debate  on  the  subject  of 
Cetewayo's  release  and  restoration  it  would  appear  that  the  Govern- 
ment are  pretty  well  prepared  to  give  him  back  his  kingdom  aft^r  his 
visit  to  this  country,  and  to  make  him  our  faithful  ally  if  not  our 
loyal  dependant.  We  have  plenty  of  experience  in  India  of  similar 
restorations  and  alliances,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
any  serious  difficulties  will  arise  in  connection  with  the  late  settlement 
to  prevent  Cetewayo  from  being  received  back  again  by  his  subjects 
with  enthusiasm  and  delight. 

In  the  North  of  Africa  the  state  of  matters  may  not  be  quite  so 
comfortable.  There  is  room  for  dangerous  meddling  both  in  Tunis 
and  in  Egypt,  and,  judging  by  the  tone  of  Lord  Sandon's  speech  at 
Liverpool — for  it  must  be  remembered  that  Lord  Sandon  was  and 
may  be  again  a  Cabinet  Minister — we  cannot  suppose  that  if  the  late 
Government  were  still  in  power  they  would  have  foregone  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  mischief.  So  far  the  Foreign  Office  has  steered  a 
prudent  and  a  careful  course.  The  Tunisian  troubles  are  well-nigh 
over,  and,  notwithstanding  some  nervous  croakings  on  part  of  Sir 
Henry  Drummond  WolfiF  and  one  or  two  others  among  the  omniscient 
in  Parliament,  the  position  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Mediterranean 
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remains  unimpaired.  Egyptian  matters  are  still  unsettled,  and  may 
cause  anxiety.  But  the  conduct  of  the  Foreign  OflSce  appears  to 
have  been  at  once  firm  and  conciliatory.  When  the  foreign  policy, 
founded  as  it  is  on  principle,  has  hitherto  been  successful  and  judi- 
cious, it  is  not  unreasonable  to  trust  it  again,  and  we  may  hope  that 
before  many  weeks  are  over  the  action  of  Lord  Granville,  in  con- 
junction with  the  French  Government,  may  bring  about  a  right 
solution  of  the  impending  difficulties. 

The  Irish  weed  has  unfortunately  extended  its  roots  into  the 
circles  of  diplomacy.  The  exigencies  of  party  in  America  are  great, 
and  the  Irish  vote  is  a  powerful  factor  in  determining  the  relations 
of  one  party  to  another.  Hence  the  diplomatic  difficulty  with  regard 
to  the  imprisoned  American  suspects.  The  demand  for  their  imme- 
diate trial  or  their  unconditional  release  is  of  course  monstrous,  and 
one  that  could  not  be  considered  for  a  moment.  The  ttue  answer  to 
such  a  demand  is  that  which  has  probably  been  given.  These  people, 
by  living  within  the  country,  are  amenable  to  the  law  even  if  it  be 
exceptional.  They  knew  this  when  they  came  here,  and  they  were 
boimd  to  conduct  themselves  conformably  thereto.  If  they  have  not 
done  so,  they  must  take  the  consequences  ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  law 
is  exceptional  they  may  be  released  on  condition  that  they  clear  out 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  do  not  set  foot  in  it  again.  That  prob- 
ably is  the  answer  which  has  been  accorded  to  the  representations 
of  President  Arthur  on  this  subject.  We  do  not  want  to  detain 
American  citizens  in  prison.  We  are  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  them 
out  of  the  country.  But  we  cannot  keep  them  here  intriguing  and 
conspiring  against  the  peace  of  the  realm  because  of  the  necessity  of 
the  Irish  vote  for  your  party  elections.  Mr.  Lowell  is  a  sensible 
man  and  a  gentleman,  and  in  his  negotiations  with  our  Foreign 
Office  we  may  be  sure  that  his  attitude  has  been  everything  that 
could  be  desired.  But  he  knows  the  English  nation  well  enough  to 
be  able  to  inform  his  Government  that  whatever  may  be  our  diffi- 
culties with  the  Irish  people,  we  will  not  yield  a  point  in  the  struggle 
at  the  dictation  of  even  such  a  friendly  nation  as  that  which  he  so 
ably  represents. 

^Tiatever  the  opponents  of  the  Government  may  say  as  to  the 
Parliamentary  deadlock,  and  as  to  the  slow  return  of  confidence  in 
Ireland,  the  bitterest  enemy  cannot  complain  of  failure  in  the  several 
departments  of  State.  The  Parliamentary  heads  of  the  departments 
have  one  and  all  done  their  work  efficiently.  In  no  Administration 
of  late  years  lias  there  been  greater  ability  displayed,  or  more  complete 
harmony  between  the  chiefs  and  their  subordinates.  Efficient  ad- 
ministration at  home  and  in  the  Colonial  and  Foreign  departments 
has  after  all  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  happiness  of  the  people  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  empire.  We  deplore  the  delay  in  necessary 
legislation  and  condemn  the  methods  by  which  that  delay  has  been 
brought  about.  But  we  cannot  admit  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
Ministry  is  impaired  by  the  success  of  the  obstructive  tactics  by 
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which  it  has  been  assailed  ever  since  it  came  into  office.  The  ex- 
"treme  men  of  the  Liberal  party,  who  cannot  rtet  imless  all  their 
nostrums  are  carried  out  without  delay,  or  even  without  consideration, 
and  who  looked  for  a  repetition  of  the  great  legislative  achievements 
which  made  the  late  Crladstone  Administration  conspicuous  among  all 
administrations  of  the  century,  will  no  doubt  ,be  angry  and  disap- 
pointed. Bat  the  wiser  and  more  moderate  men,  who  know  that  the 
Liberal  party  can  afford  to  wait,  will  contemplate  without  despair 
the  enforced  postponement  of  startling  legislation  and  exciting  schemes 
of  radioJ  reform. 
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Chaptbr  IX. 

BY  half-past  ten  I  was  very  sleepy.  Miss  Tuke  had  come  on  deck, 
and  kept  Sir  Mordaimt  and  me  company  in  a  few  turns ;  but 
Norie,  who  made  one  of  us,  managed  to  hook  her  arm  under  his,  pre- 
tending that  the  deck  was  not  safe  walking,  as  though  h$  (whose  gait 
was  a  convulsive  stagger  compared  with  her  beautiful,  elastic,  buoyant 
tread)  could  prop  her  up.  But  she  was  disposed  to  be  complaisant, 
and  presently  he  sneaked  her  over  to  the  lee  side  of  the  deck.  If 
this  did  not  delight  me,  I  was  solaced  by  remembering  that  she  had 
often  snubbed  him  briskly  enough,  and  I  construed  her  kindness  into 
a  little  compliment  to  his  amiable  reception  of  her  mild  derision. 

But,  as  I  say,  at  half-past  ten  I  felt  very  sleepy.  There  was 
nothing  in  sight,  the  wind  was  piping  grandly,  and  the  yacht  having 
been  put  about  for  a  short  board,  so  as  not  to  miss  the  wreck  by 
going  to  leeward  of  her,  had  settled  down  on  the  port  tack,  and  was 
jerking  along,  her  weather  leeches  shivering,  and  her  sharp  nose 
biting  an  opening  through  the  short,  black,  foam-topped  surges.  It 
6eemed  a  pity  to  be  cruising  about  after  a  kind  of  phantom  ship  when 
we  could  have  laid  our  course  at  nine  knots  an  hour,  and  made 
perhaps  a  fisiir  run  out  of  these  humbugging  latitudes.  But  there 
was  too  much  humanity,  though  based  methought  on  a  somewhat 
airy  foundation,  in  my  Mend's  resolution,  to  allow  me  to  utter  a  word 
against  it. 

I  was  awakened  by  a  sharp  rapping  on  my  door,  and  on  opening 
my  eyes  was  surprised  to  find  the  daylight  broad  upon  the  port-hole, 
for  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  I  had  been  asleep  above  an  hour.  I 
asked  who  that  was,  whereupon  the  steward  put  his  head  in  and  told 
me  that  the  wreck  was  close  by,  and  Sir  Mordaunt  would  be  glad  if 
rd  come  on  deck.  I  immediately  rose  and  dressed  myself.  It  was 
easy  to  judge  without  going  on  deck  that  there  was  a  considerable 
sea  running  and  a  very  strong  wind  blowing,  for  the  yacht  was 
plunging  sharply,  and  every  now  and  again  I  could  hear  the  sharp 
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rattle  of  spray  upon  deck,  while  the  washing  of  the  sea  against  the 
side  of  the  schooner  was  exceedingly  heavy  and  noisy.  In  less  than 
five  minutes  I  was  out  of  my  cahin. 

Sir  Mordaunt  stood  close  against  the  companion,  gazing  to  leeward, 
and  when  he  saw  me  he  pointed  with  great  excitement  to  the  sea, 
crying,  *  There  she  is,  Walton  I  I  told  you  the  signal  was  not  put 
into  the  sky  for  nothing.     How  are  we  to  rescue  them  ?  ' 

I  looked,  and  saw  a  large  water-logged  vessel — apparently  a  barque 
— upon  our  lee  beam.  She  was  a  complete  wreck,  and  recalling  the 
features  of  the  mirage  we  had  beheld  on  the  preceding  day,  I  per- 
ceived that  this  was  the  vessel  that  had  painted  the  reflection  in  the 
air.  Her  foremast  was  gone  just  under  the  top,  though  the  foreyard 
still  svmng  upon  it,  supported,  it  seemed  to  me,  by  the  truss.  Her 
main  topmast  was  standing,  but  her  mizen-mast  had  carried  away 
short  oflF  at  the  deck,  and  stood  up  like  a  huge  bunch  of  sharp, 
jagged,  white  splinters  about  two  feet  high.  Portions  of  her  deck 
forward  were  blown  out.  Only  a  sailor  can  figure  to  his  mind  the 
image  of  confusion  and  wreckage  aloft,  masses  of  black  rigging 
hanging  over  either  bulwark,  the  maintop-gallant-mast  swinging 
over  the  topsail-yard,  upon  which  the  furled  sail  lay  in  rough  heaps 
of  canvas,  with  the  gaskets  hastily  and  clumsily  passed,  as  though  by 
men  who  had  worked  in  an  extremity. 

But  this  was  not  the  spectacle  that  fixed  my  eyes.  The  hull  of 
the  vessel  was  sunk  to  about  six  inches  below  her  washboard,  so  that 
nothing  but  her  bulwarks  prevented  the  water  from  standing  to  that 
height  upon  her  decks ;  but  about  three  feet  abaft  the  starboard  fore- 
rigging  the  bulwarks  were  smashed  level  with  the  decks,  making  a 
fissure  about  two  yards  wide,  through  which,  as  the  hull  slowly  rolled, 
with  the  most  sickening,  languid  movement  that  can  be  imagined, 
the  water  flashed  out  in  a  roaring  coil  of  foam,  as  though  a  sluice- 
gate had  been  opened.  She  had  apparently  had  a  deck-load  of 
timber,  for  though  most  of  it  was  gone,  a  number  of  planks  still 
littered  the  decks,  lying  one  athwart  the  other  in  hideous  confu- 
sion, with  fragments  of  the  galley  and  fore-deck-house,  which  had 
been  split  to  pieces,  lying  amongst  them,  together  with  such  a  raffle  of 
gear,  broken  spars,  pieces  of  canvas,  and  the  like,  that  no  description 
could  give  you  the  barest  idea  of  the  dreadful  picture  of  shipwreck 
that  immersed  hull  presented. 

There  was  another  deck-hou3e  aft,  close  to  the  wheel  (or  where  the 
wheel  had  stood),  which  the  furious  seas  had  left  uninjured ;  and 
upon  the  top  of  this  structure  were  three  men  and  a  woman,  lashed 
to  a  thin  iron  rail  that  ran  around  the  top  of  the  house.  On  examin- 
ing them  through  a  binocular  glass,  I  perceived  that  two  of  the  men 
were  scarcely  clothed,  having  no  more  than  their  shirts  and  drawers 
on,  whilst  the  woman  had  a  sailor's  jacket  buttoned  over  her 
shoulders ;  but  her  black  hair  was  loose,  and  blew  out  in  a  cloud  from 
her  head — a  small  matter  for  me  to  take  notice  of,  and  yet  one  that 
gave  a  most  melancholy  wildness  to  that  miserable  group  of  human 
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beings.  Meanwhile,  and  very  frequently,  the  seas,  dashing  them- 
selves against  the  weather  bulwarks  of  the  wreck,  shot  up  in  long 
sparkling  masses  of  green  water,  that  blew  in  scattering  clouds  over 
the  deck,  and  again  and  again  the  men  and  the  woman  were  hidden 
from  our  gaze  by  bursts  of  spray  which  momentarily  veiled  the  whole 
of  the  after  part  of  the  barque. 

It  was  indeed  blowing  a  very  stiflF  breeze  of  wind,  and  the  pitch- 
ing of  the  yacht  to  the  strong  Atlantic  sea  that  was  running  was 
made  fast  and  almost  furious  by  her  being  hove  to  under  a  treble- 
reefed  gaff-foresail,  with  her  nose  right  into  the  wind,  to  prevent  her 
forging  ahead  of  the  wreck. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  sight  of  those  men  of  themselves  would  not 
have  made  a  most  thrilling  and  irresistible  appeal  to  us  for  succour  ; 
but  how  that  appeal  was  heightened,  so  that  it  raised  a  passion  of 
anxiety  in  us — and  at  least  I  can  speak  for  myself  and  Sir  Mordaunt 
— by  the  presence  of  the  poor  woman,  I  will  leave  it  to  your  own 
heart  to  conceive.  All  our  crew  stood  forward  looking  at  the  wreck, 
and  constantly  directing  their  glances  at  us,  as  if  to  guess  our  inten- 
tions, and  Purchase  and  Tripshore  were  together  near  the  wheel. 

*  Walton,'  said  Sir  Mordaunt,  who  seemed  to  be  stirred  to  the  very 
soul  by  the  sight  of  those  people  on  the  barque,  *  you'll  not  wish  me 
to  apologize  for  rousing  you  up  at  this  hour.  I  want  you  to  advise 
me.  Purchase  is  dead  against  our  lowering  a  boat  in  this  sea,  and 
says  we  should  stand  by  the  vessel  until  the  weather  moderates.  But 
this  wind  may  last  for  another  week,  or  it  may  freshen  into  a  gale 
and  blow  us  away.  Meanwhile,  how  long  have  those  people  been  in 
that  situation  ?  For  all  we  know,  they  may  be  starving,  Walton. 
You  see  they  have  no  boat,  and  cannot  come  to  us.  We  are  bound 
to  succour  them,  and  at  once.' 

I  took  a  hurried  look  around  at  the  sea,  and  said, '  Yes,  at  once.' 

^  At  all  events  the  attempt  must  be  made,'  he  continued,  in  a 

manner  so  agitated  that  his  words  rolled  over  one  another  as  they 

tumbled  out  of  his  mouth.     '  I'll  cheerfully  share  the  danger.     I'll 

go  in  the  boat.' 

*  No,  no,'  said  I ;  *  if  you'll  put  the  job  into  my  hands,  I'll  answer 
for  the  right  kind  of  attempt  to  save  them  being  made.' 

*  You're  a  good  fellow,'  he  cried ;  *  for  God's  sake  go  to  work.' 
His  charging  me  with  this  matter  convinced  me  that  he  had 

found  old  Purchase  more  obstinate  than  he  liked  to  admit.  But  it 
was  impossible  to  look  at  the  wrect  and  wonder  at  his  emotion.  The 
people  made  no  signs  to  us,  unless  a  sign  was  meant  by  the  woman, 
who  sometimes  raised  her  hand.  They  iiung  together  Uke  corpses ; 
but  no  doubt  their  reason  for  keeping  still  was  that  if  they  unlashed 
themselves  they  stood  a  great  chance  of  being  swept  overboard. 
Although  we  were  hove  well  to  windward,  and  abeam  of  the  wreck, 
the  send  of  the  sea  was  settling  us  faster  to  leeward  than  she  was 
travelling,  and  every  heave  carried  us  nearer.  This,  however,  was  no 
great  matter,  for  the  yacht  was  perfectly  under  command,  and  a.  shift 
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of  the  helm  would  speedily  forge  us  ahead  of  the  wreck.  As  it  was, 
we  were  now  near  enough  to  make  our  voices  heard,  so  jumping  on 
to  the  rail,  I  hailed  the  vessel.  One  of  the  men,  he  that  was  most 
fully  dressed,  replied  by  lifting  his  arm. 

*  Are  you  English  ? '  I  shouted. 

He  motioned  affirmatively.  This  was  fortunate,  for  had  they  been 
foreigners  I  must  have  found  great  difficulty  in  making  my  meaning 
intelligible.  At  my  first  call  the  men  clapped  their  hands  like  shells 
to  their  ears  to  catch  my  words,  and  the  passion  of  eagerness  ex- 
pressed by  this  postmre  made  them  the  most  moving  figures  in  the 
world. 

*  We  mean  to  send  a  boat,'  I  hallooed ;  *but  as  we  can't  risk  sheer- 
ing alongside,  we'll  drop  under  your  stern,  and  as  we  pass  you  must 
jump.    Do  you  follow  me  ?  * 

The  man  again  raised  his  hand. 

*  See  that  you  get  the  woman  over  first  1 ' 

This  injunction  was  likewise  heard  and  understood.  I  sprang 
on  to  the  deck  and  ran  up  to  the  mate. 

^  Mr.  Tripshore,'  said  I,  ^  yonder  is  the  biggest  boat,'  pointing  as 
I  spoke,  ^  and  fortunately  she  hangs  to  leeward.  Will  you  please  sing 
out  for  volunteers  ?  Til  take  charge,  and  if  you'll  accompany  me  I 
shall  be  glad.' 

^  m  go,  sir,'  said  he,  promptly ;  and  immediately  went  along  the 
deck  and  called  for  volunteers.  All  the  men  came  tumbling  aft — 
that  is,  all  the  sailors  among  them.  My  utter  disregard  of  old 
Purchase  had  put  him  into  a  great  passion ;  and  he  was  additionally 
mortified  by  the  quickness  of  the  men  to  come  into  an  errand  which 
he  had  advised  Sir  Mordaunt  against. 

*  It's  nothen  short  o'  murder  1 '  he  rattled  out,  straddling  up  to  Sir 
Mordaunt,  and  struggling  to  control  his  rage.  '  If  Mr.  Walton's  a 
sailor,  he'll  know  that  this  here  is  no  fit  sea  for  a  yacht's  boat  to  be 
lowered  into.' 

'  Keep  back  I '  shouted  Sir  Mordaimt,  impetuously.  *  Mr.  Walton 
knows  what  he  is  about.     Don't  interfere  witii  him.' 

What  more  passed  I  cannot  say,  being  busy  from  that  moment 
with  choosing  my  men  for  the  boat.  She  was  a  six-oared  boat ;  but 
I  could  not  ftilly  man  her,  for,  though  I  saw  it  would  be  hard  work 
pulling  to  windward,  which  we  should  have  to  do  to  regain  the  stem 
of  the  vessel,  yet  those  people  on  the  wreck  would  niake  the  boat 
dangerously  deep  in  such  a  sea  if  six  men  manned  her.  I  therefore 
chose  three  of  the  best  hands,  and  told  Tripshore  to  take  stroke. 

'  When  we  go  clear,'  I  called  to  Sir  Mordaunt,  *  let  Purchase 
make  a  board  to  windward,  and  then  wear  and  heave  the  yacht  to,  to 
leeward  of  the  wreck.'  And  so  saying,  I  jumped  into  the  stam- 
sheets,  shipped  the  rudder,  the  men  seized  their  oars,  and  we  were 
lowered. 

The  boat  hung  by  patent  clips,  that  is,  by  hooks  which  flew  op^i 
and  released  her  the  moment  she  touched  tiie  water  and  eased  the 
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falls  of  her  weight.  But  for  this  we  might  not  have  got  away  without  a 
ducking,  or  something  worse.  As  it  was,  five  men  hanging  upon  the 
davits  in  a  heavy  boat  made  a  dangerous  weight  for  those  iron  fixtures 
to  sustain,  and  I  own  I  held  my  breath  as  we  were  lowered.  But 
there  was  no  other  way  of  launching  ourselves.  The  yacht  rolled  so 
heavily,  that  at  moments  her  lee  rail  was  flush  with  the  water,  and 
by  bringing  the  boat  to  the  gangway  we  should  not  only  have  risked 
staving  her,  but  some  of  us  must  have  broken  our  legs  or  necks  in 
getting  into  her.  Yachtsmen,  however,  are  nearly  always  good  boat- 
men. We  were  lowered  handsomely,  though  carefully,  the  boat 
touched  the  water,  the  hooks  flew  open,  and  the  fall-blocks  rushed 
past  our  noses  as  the  yacht  rolled  from  us  and  himg  like  a  cliff  over 
our  heads.  In  an  instant  we  were  swept  up  and  away  from  the  side 
of  the  schooner,  which  swung  heavily  towards  us,  sinking  low  until 
we  looked  down  upon  her  white  decks,  which  lay  like  the  side  of  a 
hill.  *  Give  way  1 '  I  bawled,  the  oars  flashed,  and  there  we  were 
heading  dead  for  the  stem  of  the  wreck. 

Our  boat  was  like  a  whaleman's,  sharp  at  both  ends  and  with  a 
good  spring.  She  was  a  kind  of  lifeboat,  too,  fitted  with  wooden 
tubular,  air-tight  casings.  She  topped  the  seas  like  ^  cork,  and  yet 
at  the  first  start  the  height  and  volume  of  the  waves  made  me  forget 
the  wreck.  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  our  situation.  At  one 
moment  we  were  in  a  hollow,  in  a  dead  calm,  with  the  foam  of  the 
sunmiit  of  the  mountain  of  water  behind  us  blowing  like  a  flight  of 
white-breasted  sea  birds  high  over  our  heads ;  the  next  we  were  on 
the  top  of  the  huge  surge,  the  boat  end  on,  the  bowman  right  over 
my  head,  and  a  chasm  behind  us  that  was  like  looking  down  a 
precipice. 

However,  with  a  strong  effort  of  will,  I  drew  my  mind  away  from 
all  this,  and  fixed  my  attention  on  the  wreck,  where  I  beheld  the 
poor  creatures  engaged  in  imlashing  themselves ;  whilst  one  of  them, 
grasping  the  woman,  was  crawling  along,  and  shoving  her  as  he  went 
to  the  extremity  of  the  deck-house,  where  a  short  ladder  would 
enable  them  to  reach  the  taffrail.  Happily,  the  wreck  lay  so  very  low 
in  the  water  that  it  would  be  nothing  of  a  jump  from  her  into  the 
boat.  I  sung  out  to  the  man  who  pulled  the  bow  oar  to  make  ready 
to  catch  the  woman,  and  at  the  same  time  I  told  the  other  fellows  to 
lay  upon  their  oars,  as  the  boat  had  way  enough,  and  stand  by  to  back 
water  when  we  got  under  the  stem  of  the  wreck,  so  that  we  should 
not  shoot  past  too  rapidly. 

Yet  never  was  nicer  steering  wanted  than  now ;  for  if  I  directed 
the  boat  too  near  the  stem,  there  was  the  chance  of  a  sea  lifting  us 
under  her  counter,  and  smashing  us  into  staves  ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  I  gave  the  barque  too  wide  a  berth,  the  woman  would  never 
be  able  to  reach  us  by  jumping.  I  pulled  myself  together,  and  watched 
the  send  of  the  boat  on  the  seas  steadfastly.  The  woman  stood  on  the 
taffrail,  waiting  for  us,  grasped  by  the  man,  who  crouched  down 
behind  her,  with  his  hands  locked  in  her  dress.    Every  now  and 
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again  a  column  of  water  ran  up  the  barque's  quarter,  and  smothered 
them,  and  I  could  see  the  woman  at  such  moments  beating  the  air 
with  her  hands,  and  then  rubbing  down  her  face,  whilst  her  long  black 
hair,  that  hung  for  a  bit  in  its  saturated  state  down  her  back,  would 
lift,  and  then  blow  out  straight  upon  the  strong  wind. 

Calculating  the  distance  as  accurately  as  I  could,  I  headed  the 
boat  so  as  to  hit  the  water  about  five  feet  from  the  tafirail.  The 
wind  and  the  waves  rushed  us  along.  When  about  twenty  feet 
distant  I  shouted  to  the  men  to  bury  their  oars  and  stop  our  way 
somewhat.  This  was  done,  and  then  we  were  under  the  vessel's 
stem. 

*  Jump  ! '   I  shouted. 

The  woman,  dashing  back  her  hair,  made  a  spring,  with  her  arms 
outstretched.  The  bowman  caught  her,  and  the  boat  trembled  as 
her  body  fell  into  his  arms.  In  a  moment  we  had  swept  past  the 
vessel,  but  the  woman  was  safe  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  row  to  windward  in  order  to  drop  down 
again  past  the  vessel's  stem.  It  was  tedious  and  perilous  work,  but 
there  was  no  other  way  of  rescuing  the  men.  We  should  have  been 
stove  alongside  the  groaning  and  squelching  hull,  or  chucked  right 
on  to  her.  But  when  we  rounded  to  get  to  windward  again  there 
was  just  one  moment  when  I  believed  we  should  say  good-night  to 
the  world.  The  boat  was  flung  up  by  a  savage  sea,  that  was  shaped 
like  a  cone,  and  tossed  into  the  air  on  the  prong  of  this  evil  surge,  as 
though  Neptune  had  speared  us  with  his  trident,  and  was  forking  us 
aloft ;  and  the  fellows  who  tugged  at  the  oars,  missing  the  water, 
swept  the  blades  through  the  air,  and  fell  head  over  heels  oflF  the 
thwarts.  Yet  this  very  accident  was  probably  the  saving  of  us  ;  for 
the  weight  of  the  men  being  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  kept  her  keel 
in  the  water,  though  as  that  sea  ran  roaring  away  under  her  a  vertical 
line  would  have  cut  through  her  two  gunwales. 

After  rowing  a  certain  distance,  I  put  the  boat's  head  round  again 
for  the  wreck ;  and  as  we  drifted  close  alongside  the  stem,  we  main- 
tained our  position  there  by  means  of  backing  water  long  enough  to 
enable  two  of  the  three  men  to  drop  among  us.  Another  struggle  to 
windward,  and  another  rowing  past  the  wreck,  enabled  us  to  get  the 
third  man  ;  and,  with  our  miserable  freight  lying  in  a  silent  heap  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  we  made  for  the  schooner,  that  had  gone 
away  to  leeward,  and  lay  hove-to,  waiting  for  us. 

But  only  half  our  errand  was  accomplished,  and  the  worst  part 
remained.  We  had  saved  the  unhappy  people,  but  how  were  we  to 
put  them  and  ourselves  aboard  the  yacht  ?  Every  time  we  were 
spun  up  on  top  of  a  sea,  I  saw  her  plunging  and  rolling  under  her 
reefed  foresail,  dipping  her  bows  so  deep  that  two-thirds  of  her 
rudder  came  out  of  water,  and  heeling  over  to  leeward  imtil  it  seemed 
that  another  foot  of  inclination  would  lay  bare  her  keel ;  and  then 
down  we  would  plump  into  a  hollow,  where  there  was  not  a  breath  of 
^ir,  and  nothing  to  be  ae^n  but  the  water  toppling  in  mountains  above 
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us,  and  the  sky,  which  we  looked  up  at  as  though  from  the  bottom 
of  a  well.  The  tumbling  of  the  schooner  on  the  one  hand,  and  our 
own  sickening  sinkings  and  risings  on  the  other,  were  pretty  broad 
hints  of  the  diflBcult  and  dangerous  job  that  lay  before  us.  There 
was  only  one  plan  to  adopt,  and  when  we  were  close  to  the  schooner 
it  entered  my  head.  Sir  Mordaunt  and  the  ladies  and  Purchase, 
indeed  everybody  aboard  the  yacht,  were  intently  watching  us  ;  and 
in  order  that  they  should  hear  me,  I  steered  as  close  to  the  stem  of 
the  schooner  as  I  dared  venture,  and  shouted  at  the  top  of  my  voice 
for  them  to  reeve  a  whip  at  the  foreyard-arm,  and  sway  us  aboard, 
as  that  would  be  our  only  chance  of  reaching  the  deck ;  and  I  also 
bawled  to  them  to  heave  us  a  line,  which  I  protest  none  of  them 
seemed  to  think  of  doing.  Old  Purchase  appeared  quite  dazed,  and 
stared  at  us  like  a  fool,  and  we  should  have  been  swept  away  to  lee- 
ward by  the  wind  and  sea  like  smoke  if  the  fellow  who  held  the 
wheel  had  not  let  go  of  it,  and  swung  a  coil  of  rope  at  us,  the  end  of 
which  was  cleverly  caught  by  the  bowman ;  and  presently  we  were 
riding  at  about  ten  feet  distance  from  the  vessel,  our  weather  6ars 
being  kept  overboard  to  hold  the  boat  clear  of  the  side. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  whip  was  rove  at  the  foreyard-arm,  with  a 
guy  leading  over  the  bulwark  rail  to  steady  it.  *  A  bowline  on  the 
bite,'  as  it  is  called,  was  made  at  the  end  of  it,  and  the  man  on  the 
yard  overhauled  the  whip  until  the  bowline  came  to  our  hands.  The 
woman  was  raised  and  the  bowline  slipped  over  her,  and,  watching 
our  chance,  1  shouted  to  the  people  aboard  the  schooner  to  sway 
away.  The  poor  creature  shrieked  as  she  was  swept  out  of  the  boat 
into  the  air ;  and  never  shall  I  forget  her  appearance  as  she  swung 
aloft  a  few  moments,  with  her  gown  rattling  upon  the  wind  like  a 
flag,  and  her  hair  streaming  out,  and  her  arms  tossing  wildly.  I 
recollected  Miss  Tuke  saying  that  she  hoped  we  should  meet  with 
adventures,  and  I  wondered  what  she  would  think  of  ihJiB  as  an  incident. 
It  was  like  seeing  a  person  hanged.  I  believe  the  woman  had  been 
unconscious  to  the  moment  of  the  men  lifting  her  up  to  pass  the 
bowline  over  her  shoulders,  and  no  wonder  the  poor  soul  kept  scream- 
ing, if,  as  I  suppose,  she  only  recovered  her  sensibility  to  find  herself 
hanging  over  the  foaming  water  at  a  height  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
feet. 

But  the  guy  was  manned,  and  she  was  carefully  drawn  on  board ; 
and  very  quickly  the  bowline  was  again  overhauled  into  the  boat, 
and  one  of  the  shipwrecked  men  fitted  into  it  and  sent  aloft. 

The  relation  of  this  business  is  easy  enough,  but  the  acting  in  it 
was  a  tremendous  experience.  First,  we  had  the  utmost  difficulty 
to  keep  the  boat  from  swinging  away  from,  or  sheering  against,  the 
yacht's  side.  We  had  all  to  crouch  low  in  her,  and  do  oiu:  work  as 
we  squatted  in  her  bottom,  for  fear  of  oversetting  her.  As  the  seas 
passed  under  her  she  would  lean  over  and  keep  us  breathless ;  and 
one  moment  she  would  be  hovering  on  the  summit  of  a  sea  that  gave 
U8  a  clear  view  of  the  foaming  waters  beyond  the  yacht's^  decks,  and 
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the  next  the  yacht  had  vanished,  and  nothing  was  visible  but  the  wall 
of  green  water  that  sparkled  and  hissed  and  roared  between  her  and 
us.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rolling  of  her  masts  tautened  and 
slackened  the  bowline  so  wildly  that  it  was  a  real  agony  to  wait  for 
and  mark  the  moment  when  to  sway  away.  I  myself  narrowly 
missed  an  ugly  ducking,  not  to  mention  a  broken  limb ;  for  all  the 
shipwrecked  men  having  been  got  aboard,  Tripshore  insisted  on  my 
going  next,  whereupon  the  bowline  was  caught  with  plenty  of  slack, 
and  tossed  over  my  shoulders.  I  gave  the  order  myself  to  hoist  up, 
and  whether  from  flurry  or  worry  chose  the  wrong  moment,  i.e. 
when  the  boat  was  at  the  bottom  of  a  sea  instead  of  being  on  the  top 
of  it ;  the  result  of  which  was,  I  found  myself  travelling  into  the  air 
with  the  boat  and  the  sea  in  full  chase  of  me,  and  coming  much 
faster  than  I  was  going.  Fortunately  a  swing  of  the  yacht  cleared 
me  of  the  boat,  which,  had  she  struck  my  legs,  must  have  broken 
them ;  the  boiling  water  rose  to  within  half  a  dozen  inches  of  my 
feet  and  then  subsided,  leaving  me  swinging  over  a  huge  roaring 
hollow.  However,  before  I  could  completely  realise  my  position, 
they  had  swayed  me  over  the  bulwarks,  and  with  a  hearty  thrill  of 
delight  I  once  more  felt  solid  deck  under  my  feet. 

Sir  Mordaunt  wrung  my  hand,  and  was  good  enough  to  compli- 
ment me  warmly  on  the  manner  in  which  the  rescue  had  been  effected. 
He  told  me  that  his  wife  and  niece  were  below  with  the  woman,  and 
begged  me  to  go  and  change  my  clothes,  which  were  indeed  wet 
through.  But  this  I  answered  I  would  not  do  imtil  I  had  seen  the 
men  aboard  and  the  boat  at  the  davits.  In  a  manner  I  felt  respon- 
sible for  their  safety,  more  especially  as  Tripshore  remained  in  the 
boat  to  hook  her  on,  leaving  nobody  in  command  but  Purchase, 
whose  inactivity  during  our  return  from  the  wreck  had  by  no  means 
improved  my  opinion  of  him  as  a  seaman. 

When  all  the  men  but  Tripshore  were  dragged  over  the  side,  the 
boat  was  dropped  astern  and  carefully  hauled  under  the  davits.  All 
hands  came  aft  and  tailed  on  to  the  falls,  but  before  the  boat  was 
alongside  I  flung  the  end  of  a  bowline  into  her,  and  shouted  to  Trip- 
shore  to  put  it  under  his  arms,  so  that,  should  he  fall  overboard,  we 
could  fish  him  up  without  trouble.  This  undoubtedly  eased  the 
man's  mind,  and  made  him  work  more  coolly.  And  certainly  never 
did  he  stand  in  greater  need  of  his  nerves,  for  nothing  but  a  steady 
eye  and  nimble  hand  could  have  saved  the  boat,  that,  as  the  yacht 
leaned  down,  rose  to  level  with  her  rail,  and  then  sunk  below  under 
the  bends,  until  I  had  to  fork  my  head  over  the  side  to  see  her. 

^  Hoist  away  ! '     And  the  boat  came  up  hand  over  hand. 

*  Thank  God  for  that  1 '  said  I,  as  the  falls  were  belayed,  and  Trip- 
shore,  throwing  off"  the  bowline,  jumped  on  to  the  deck.  *  Now,  Sir 
Mordaunt,  I'll  go  and  shift  my  clothes  ; '  and  down  I  bundled,  exult- 
ing as  any  man  would  over  our  successful  exploit. 

There  was  nobody  in  the  cabin,  but  I  heard  voices  in  Carey's 
berth  as  I  passed  to  Tn:j  o^xi.^  «sA  ^x^^Q^^^^  ^hat  the  ladies  had 
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carried  the  poor  woman  there,  and  were  giving  her  a  dry  outfit.  I 
made  short  work  over  my  own  toggery,  and  in  five  minutes  was  on 
deck  again,  by  which  time  the  reefed  mainsail  had  been  hoisted,  and 
the  yacht  was  breaking  the  seas  as  she  started  afresh  on  her  cruise. 
The  wreck  was  broad  on  the  weather  quarter,  and  I  stood  in  the 
companion  looking  at  her.  There  is  no  inanimate  object  that  appeals 
so  pathetically  to  the  feelings  as  a  deserted  wreck,  tossing  upon  the 
high  seas.  Shorn  of  her  beauty,  her  masts  broken,  her  rigging 
trailing  in  confused  heaps,  surrounded  by  the  great  ocean  that  makes 
her  desolation  supreme,  she  resembles  a  dying  creature  :  she  seems  to 
know  her  fate,  and  to  be  faintly  struggling  to  save  herself  from 
vanishing  in  the  fathomless  grave  that  slowly  sucks  her  dovm.  The 
sunshine  flying  between  the  clouds  flashed  in  the  snow-storms  of 
spray  which  were  hurled  over  the  almost  submerged  hull ;  the  fore- 
yard  swayed  wildly,  like  a  beckoning  arm  entreating  us  to  stay ;  and 
here  and  there  along  her  side  black  fragments  of  biilwark  stanchions 
or  such  things  stood  out  when  the  coils  of  green  water  had  poured 
from  her  decks  and  left  them  exposed,  and  so  resembled  motionless 
human  beings,  standing  drowned  and  supported  by  their  death-grip, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  behold  the  illusion  without  a  thrill. 

Old  Purchase  stood  near  the  wheel,  looking  very  dogged  and 
sullen,  but  Sir  Mordaunt  was  not  on  deck.  Catching  sight  of  the 
steward,  I  called  to  know  where  the  baronet  was.  He  replied  that 
Sir  Mordaunt  was  in  the  forecastle,  seeing  to  the  shipwrecked  men. 
I  went  to  the  forecastle  hatch  and  sung  out  to  know  if  I  might  step 
down. 

^  Come  along,  Walton,  come  along  I '  shouted  Sir  Mordaunt ;  so 
I  stuck  my  toes  into  the  up-and-down  ladder  and  dropped  into  the 
forecastle. 

This  was  my  first  visit  to  this  part  of  the  vessel,  and  I  was  sur- 
prised by  the  roominess  of  the  interior,  considering  the  tonnage  of  the 
yacht.  There  was  a  double  row  of  bunks  on  either  hand,  a  good- 
sized  square  table  that  travelled  on  stanchions,  so  that  it  coiUd  be 
hoisted  up  out  of  the  way  when  not  wanted,  with  lockers  around. 
The  deck  was  white,  everything  very  clean,  and  the  place  in  excellent 
order.  But  you  felt  the  motion  here  as  it  was  to  be  felt  in  no  other 
part.  It  was  like  standing  at  one  end  of  a  see-saw  plank,  and  the 
jump  was  often  sharp  enough  to  make  one  reel.  The  roll  of  the  bow 
wave,  and  the  sound  of  the  solid  surges  smiting  the  resonant  fabric 
and  recoiling  in  a  smothered  hissing  and  seething,  might  have  passed 
for  a  thunder-storm  heard  in  a  cellar. 

The  three  men  whom  we  had  rescued  sat  at  the  table,  eating, 
with  slow  motions  and  yet  with  a  kind  of  avidity  that  was  made 
distressing  to  witness  by  their  languor,  which  was  that  of  men  in  the 
last  stage  of  exhaustion.  Such  of  the  yacht's  crew  as  were  below 
stood  at  a  respectful  distance  looking  on,  whilst  Sir  Mordaimt  leaned 
with  one  hand  upon  the  table,  talking  to  the  poor  fellows  and  en- 
couraging them.     They  all  three  threw  down  their  knives  when  they 
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saw  me,  and  rose  very  shakily  from  their  seats,  and  whilst  they 
extended  their  hands  for  me  to  shake,  thanked  me  in  broken  tones, 
and  one  of  them  with  the  tears  gushing  out  of  his  dyes,  for  hairing 
saved  their  lives.  I  was  quite  imprepared  for  this,  and  for  a  moment 
was  unmanned  by  their  pitiful  faces,  and  the  corpse-like  drooping  of 
their  figures,  and  by  the  low,  melancholy  pitch  of  their  voices,  which 
quivered  with  emotion. 

In  the  hurry  and  anxiety  of  the  rescue  I  had  taken  no  notice  of 
their  appearance  ;  as  they  jumped  into  the  boat  they  had  been  let  \xi 
lie  in  the  bottom,  where  of  course  from  my  place  aft  I  had  not  been 
able  to  see  them.  I  now  ran  my  eyes  over  them,  and  never  was  the 
cruel  usage  that  the  sea  gives  to  men  whom  it  has  mastered  more 
lamentably  illustrated  than  by  these  figures.  It  is  true  they  had  got 
on  some  dry  clothes,  lent  them  by  the  yachtsmen,  but  their  feces 
were  most  miserable  to  see.  The  fire  of  famine  and  mental  suffering 
sparkled  in  their  deep-sunk  eyes ;  their  lips  were  white,  and  were 
scarcely  defined  upon  their  flesh;  their  cheeks  were  hollow,  and 
there  were  excoriations,  which  looked  like  bums  or  scaldings,  upon 
different  parts  of  their  faces ;  whilst  their  nerveless,  shaking  hands 
resembled  fat  or  wax,  swelled  up  and  made  to  look  like  lepers'  hands 
by  the  salt  and  the  ceaseless  washing. 

I  sat  down  opposite  them,  and  Sir  Mordaunt  said  : — 

*  Their  vessel  was  the  "  Wanderer,"  bound  from  Pensacola  to 
Liverpool.  They  had  been  four  days  in  their  awful  plight,  Walton, 
when  we  rescued  them.' 

'  Do  you  mean  four  days  without  victuals  or  drink  ? '  I  asked. 

*  Yes,  sir,  so  help  me  God ! '  answered  one  of  them,  in  a  hollow, 
broken  voice.  '  We  got  caught  in  a  gale  o'  wind  that  almost  knocked 
us  to  pieces,  and  in  that  same  gale  we  started  a  butt,  I  reckon,  for 
the  water  came  in  fast  and  drowned  the  vessel.' 

'  What  has  become  of  the  rest  of  the  crew  ? '  I  asked. 

*  Why,'  answered  another  man — he  that  had  cried  when  he  took 
my  hand — *  the  gale  left  us  only  one  boat,  and  we  got  that  overboard, 
and  all  hands  crawled  into  her.  But  afore  we  could  get  her  clear,  a 
sea  chucked  us  against  the  ship's  side  and  stove  us.  Three  of  us  got 
on  deck,  and  I  caught  the  woman  by  the  hair — she's  the  captain's 
wife,  sir — and  dragged  her  up.  All  the  rest  went  down.  We  beard 
them  screamin',  but  we  could  do  nothing,  and  it  was  soon  over.' 

'  Did  you  sight  nothing  in  those  four  days  ?  '  I  inquired. 

*  Ay,  a  big  steamer  passed  us — she  must  have  seen  us — but  she 
never  stopped,'  replied  the  other  man  ;  one  answering  after  the  other, 
in  turns,  as  though  they  felt  the  need  of  relieving  one  another. 

*  You  were  right,  you  see.  Sir  Mordaunt,'  said  I,  in  a  low  voice ; 
*  that  mirage  was  surely  a  heaven-directed  signal.' 

And  I  ovm  when  I  looked  at  those  men,  and  reflected  that  but  for 
that  mirage  we  should  never  have  sighted  the  wreck,  I  perceived  so 
clearly  the  will  of  God  in  the  adventure,  that  I  sat  awhile  silent  and 
awed  by  the  wonder  «Liid  ixi^xf^\^v^<&'s&  ofl  ^^  «sl4  \^^  the  closeness  it 
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brought  me  to  an  act  of  the  Creator  that  made  the  Divine  operation, 
if  I  may  so  say,  a  visible  thing. 

We  stayed  about  ten  minutes  talking  to  the  men,  in  the  course  of 
^hich  I  gathered  that  the  crew  had  originally  consisted  of  fourteen 
souls,  and  that  these  men  who  were  saved  were  able  seamen ;  that 
their  ship  was  only  two  years  old,  and  her  cargo  worth  a  deal  of 
money;  but  that  nothing  could  have  resisted  the  gale  that  struck 
them,  which,  from  their  description,  I  took  to  be  a  cyclone,  of  which 
the  skipper  must  have  headed  his  ship  into  the  very  thickest  and 
most  dangerous  part,  in  ignorance,  perhaps,  of  the  nature  of  those 
rotary  storms.  I  advised  the  poor  creatures  to  turn  in  and  sleep  as 
long  as  they  could,  and  Sir  Mordaunt  and  I  came  away. 

He  held  my  arm  as  we  walked  slowly  aft.  He  was  much  affected, 
and  could  hardly  speak  for  some  moments. 

'  Oh,  Walton,'  he  exclaimed  presently, '  how  little  people  ashore 
know  of  what  goes  on  at  sea  I  How  impossible  it  is  to  understand 
the  horrors  of  shipwreck  without  experiencing  it,  or  beholding  it  in 
its  dreadful  reality,  as  we  have  I '  And  he  extended  his  hand  as  he 
said  this  towards  the  water-logged  barque,  that  was  now  a  long  way 
astern,  and  scarcely  to  be  seen  amid  the  spray  that  dashed  over  her 
and  veiled  the  ruins  of  her  spars.  '  When  I  went  into  the  forecastle, 
one  of  my  crew  whispered  to  me  that  at  the  sight  of  the  food  two  of 
the  shipwrecked  men  burst  out  crying.  It  will  not  bear  thinking  of. 
I  have  never  been  brought  face  to  face  with  human  misery  like  this 
before.' 

*  Nay,  don't  let  us  bother  over  it,'  said  I.  *  The  men  will  do,  and 
the  ladies  will  no  doubt .  pull  the  poor  woman  through.  That's  a 
capital  boat  of  yours.  No  ordinary  quarter-boat  could  have  lived  in 
this  sea.'  And  I  looked  at  the  running  and  splashing  and  hissing 
surges,  which  sometimes  swelled  up  white  with  the  foam  of  our 
driving  stem  to  within  a  foot  of  the  bulwark  rail,  and  leaped  and 
sparkled  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  banding  the  deep  with  a  rugged 
circle,  while  over  the  frothing  waters  the  cloud-shadows  sped  in  rush- 
ing crowds,  making  the  wild,  free,  streaming  leagues  of  water  piebald 
with  violet  patches  and  the  sunlight's  white  splendour. 

I  put  my  head  into  the  skylight,  to  see  if  breakfast  was  ready, 
and  perceived  the  dishes  on  the  table,  and  the  steward  in  the  act  of 
reaching  for  his  bell.  Indeed,  the  job  of  saving  the  shipwrecked  men 
had  occupied  more  time  in  performing  than  it  takes  in  reading 
about  it.  It  made  me  wonder  to  think  how  long  we  had  been  in  the 
boat  and  among  the  seas,  for,  though  it  had  not  seemed  a  long  while 
to  me,  it  was  hard  upon  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  time  of  our 
quitting  the  yacht  to  the  moment  of  hoisting  the  boat  to  the  davits. 

Lady  Brookes  and  Miss  Tuke  and  Norie  entered  the  cabin  as  we 
went  down  the  companion  steps,  and  I  was  rather  taken  aback  by 
Miss  Tuke  coming  up  to  me,  with  her  hand  outstretched,  and  telling 
me  that  I  had  acted  ^  as  a  real  sailor  would,'  and  the  like.  I  thanked 
her  for  her  good  words,  and  there  stopped,  secretly  relishing  these 
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compliments  too  much  from  her  to  deprecate  them,  and  yet  not 
wanting  the  action  to  take  one  particle  more  of  significance  than  it 
deserved. 

^  Here  at  last  is  a  real  adventmre  for  you,'  said  I.  '  Already  the 
*'  Lady  Maud  "  has  saved  five  lives — counting  the  Cockney  we  found 
adrift  in  the  Channel  as  one.    But  the  poor  woman — ^how  is  she  ?  * 

^  Oh,  Mordaunt/  exclaimed  Lady  Brookes,  answering  the  question 
by  addressing  her  husband,  '  she  is  such  a  poor,  delicate  creature. 
Her  husband  was  the  captain,  and  he  was  drowned  with  the  others 
when  the  boat  upset.  She  was  starving  and  ravenous,  and  yet  she 
could  not  swallow,  and  she  might  have  died  with  the  food  before  her, 
for  the  want  of  being  able  to  swallow,  if  Mr.  Norie  had  not  made  her 
drink  water  with  every  mouthful.' 

*  To  bring  the  muscles  into  play,'  said  Norie. 

*  Well ;  but  what  has  become  of  her  ?  Is  she  in  bed  ? '  asked  Sir 
Mordaunt. 

'  Yes ;  in  Carey's  bed,'  answered  her  ladyship. 

Grood  Sir  Mordaunt  heaved  a  sigh.  ^  Think  of  the  poor  creature 
exposed  for  four  days  and  nights  to  the  seas  breaking  over  that  sunken 
hull!  How  can  flesh  and  blood  bear  such  suffering?  And  her 
mental  anguish  I ' 

'  There  you  hit  the  worst  part  of  shipwreck,'  said  I.  *  It  is  not 
the  hunger  and  thirst  only,  it  is  the  thoughts  of  your  own  lonely, 
miserable  doom,  the  friends  far  away,  who  may  never  know  what  has 
become  of  you,  the  memory  of  the  people  who  have  been  drowned  in 
your  sight ' 

Here  Sir  Mordaunt  interrupted. 

*  Pray,  Walton,  hand  me  one  of  those  eggs ; '  and  he  winked 
ferociously. 

*  Oh,  Mordaunt  I '  cried  Lady  Brookes,  hysterically,  *  I  wish  we 
were  safe  at  home  I ' 

*  Are  you  not  as  safe  here  ? '  he  replied.  *Come,  come,  my  love^ 
don't  let  the  shipwreck  trouble  you.' 

^  It's  no  more  than  passing  a  tombstone  in  a  journey,'  said  I. 
*  That  wreck  means  just  as  much  as  a  grave  that  your  eye  lights  on 
as  you  drive  along  in  a  carriage.' 

^  Just  as  much  and  just  as  little,'  exclaimed  Norie.  ^  It  points  a 
moral,  of  course.     But  who's  afraid  ? ' 

*  You  have  not  seen  the  woman,  Mr.  Walton,'  said  her  ladyship, 
in  a  trembling  voice,  and  very  pale.  '  Mordaunt,  her  eyes  were  like 
live  coals,  and  you  should  have  seen  her  as  Ada  and  Mr.  Norie  sup- 
ported her  through  the  cabin,  with  her  long  black  hair  as  wet  as  sea- 
weed plastered  over  her  hollow  face  I '  She  hid  her  eyes  in  her  hand, 
and  shuddered  violently,  whilst  Sir  Mordaimt  looked  at  me  with  a 
melancholy  shake  of  the  head,  as  though  he  would  say,  '  I  was  afraid 
of  this  from  the  beginning.' 

We  went  on  with  our  breakfast  in  silence,  none  of  us  in  par- 
ticularly high  &pxit«,  %>ii!3L  ^^  c«c\»i\iV^  did  not  stand  in  need  of  any 
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emotional  outbreak  in  Lady  Brookes  to  depress  us.  For  my  own 
part,  I  was  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  excitement  and  anxiety 
of  the  time  spent  in  the  boat,  many  years  having  passed  since  I  had 
been  engaged  in  so  rough  and  hazardous  an  adventure,  and  my 
training  ashore  had  not  been  of  a  kind  to  enable  me  to  support  such 
an  experience  very  sturdily ;  so,  when  breakfast  was  over  I  wejit  to 
my  cabin,  and  threw  myself  on  the  bed,  meaning  merely  to  rest 
myself,  instead  of  which  I  fell  asleep. 

For  three  hours  I  slept,  and  when  I  awoke  I  felt  buoyant  with  the 
refreshment  of  that  sleep.  It  was  still  blowing  very  fresh,  and  the 
sea  was  high,  and  the  yacht  plunging  over  the  surges,  and  frothing 
the  water  for  a  league  away  astern  of  her,  and  driving  through  it 
nobly  under  a  treble-reefed  mainsail  and  standing-jib,  the  gaff-foresail 
having  been  taken  in  whilst  I  was  below.  The  sun  was  high,  and  all 
the  clouds  gone.  Indeed,  the  sight  of  that  strong  sea,  and  the  sound 
of  the  wild  wind  storming  through  the  rigging,  and  all  overhead  a 
liquid,  beautiful,  tropical  azure,  untarnished  by  the  smallest  puff  of 
vapour,  made  me  pause  when  I  had  gained  the  top  of  the  companion- 
steps,  and  look  up  with  wonder.  It  was  more  like  being  off  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  where  heavy  gales  rage  under  blue  skies, 
than  in  the  North  Atlantic 

But  what  a  scene  of  brilliance  was  the  sea  I  The  beams  of  the 
high  sun  made  a  mirror  of  the  whole  surface  of  it.  The  flash  and 
quiver  of  foam  alternated  with  the  poising  coils  of  glittering  water, 
and  every  wave  that  broke  flung  up  a  great  shower  of  spray  that  fled 
ahead  of  it  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  lie  a  torn  veil  of  silver  thread, 
so  that  the  whole  expanse  of  the  leaping,  boiling,  sweeping,  and 
seething  deep  was  covered  with  this  flying  mist  of  salt,  which  sparkled 
like  jewels  in  the  glorious  sunshine,  and  flung  a  rainbow-like  radiance 
over  the  face  of  the  ocean.  The  clearance  of  the  sky  might  have 
been  accounted  for  by  the  wind  having  shifted  a  couple  of  points  to  the 
northward.  This  shift  was  good  for  our  comfort  by  diminishing  the 
angle  of  the  deck  ;  but  though  the  schooner  showed  but  few  cloths, 
the  pressure  made  her  tremble  as  she  ran,  and  it  was  like  watching 
the  bottom  of  a  waterfall,  where  the  cascade  meets  the  rushing 
stream,  to  see  the  water  shoot  up  at  her  bows  and  fly  clear  of  her 
decks  in  an  avalanche  of  snow,  and  strike  the  hissing  seas  twenty 
fathoms  to  leeward  of  her. 

I  found  Norie  reading  to  Miss  Tuke,  she  sitting  and  listening, 
with  her  hands  folded  and  her  eyes  half  closed.  I  thought  him 
lucky  to  be  able  to  read  well  enough  to  engage  her  attention*  Sir 
Mordaunt  stood  alone,  looking  at  the  sea. 

*  I'm  glad  indeed,  Walton,'  said  he,  *  that  I  made  no  objection  to 
your  going  off  to  the  wreck.  The  poor  creatures  must  have  perished 
had  we  carried  out  Purchase's  idea,  and  waited  for  the  wind  to  go 
down.  But  you  acted  bravely,  Walton,  very  bravely,  and  I  am  proud 
that  my  men  should  have  backed  you  so  well.  They  shall  not  go  un- 
rewarded.' 
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*  Praise  them  as  much  as  you  please,'  said  I.  ^They  deservt 
encouragement.  But  let  us  have  no  more  about  my  paxt  of  tb( 
undertaking.  Why,  is  not  that  one  of  the  shipwrecked  fellows 
yonder  ?  ' 

And  there,  sure  enough,  just  to  leeward  of  the  foremast,  was  the 
first  of  the  men  who  had  jumped  from  the  wreck.  He  was  squatting 
on  his  hams,  and  smoked  a  short  pipe,  the  bowl  of  which  was  inverted, 
and  around  him  stood  a  group  of  the  ^  Lady  Maud's '  men,  listening 
to  his  yam  with  rapt  attention,  their  figures  swaying  to  the  motion  of 
the  vessel.  He  was  like  Coleridge's  ancient  mariner,  with  his  glitter- 
ing eye  and  pale  forefinger,  which  he  scored  the  air  with  as  he  talked. 

*  I've  been  watching  him,'  said  Sir  Mordaunt,  'and  wondering  what 
we  are  to  do  with  the  poor  creatures.  We  must  keep  them,  I  sup- 
pose, until  we  arrive  at  Kingston,  and  Grod  knows  they  are  heartily 
welcome.' 

*  Unless  we  fall  in  with  a  homeward  boimd  ship,'  said  I. 

'  To  be  sure ;  and  then  we  can  transfer  them.  I  had  never  thought 
of  that.' 

Just  then  the  man  caught  sight  of  me.  He  instantly  stood  up, 
and  pulled  off  his  hat.  I  beckoned  to  him.  He  rammed  his  finger 
into  the  pipe-bowl  he  was  smoking,  and,  thrusting  the  pipe  into  his 
breeches  pocket,  came  aft.  I  wish  I  could  describe  his  manner ; 
the  working  of  his  pinched  and  hollow  features ;  the  twitching 
of  his  hands,  as  though  he  would  embrace  me ;  and  the  speaking  and 
moving  expression  of  gratitude  that  softened  and  humanised  his 
eyes,  though,  but  for  that  look,  the  fires  which  famine  and  anguish  of 
mind  had  kindled  in  them,  and  which  still  burned  there,  would  have 
made  them  shocking  to  see. 

*  I  am  glad  you  are  hearty  enough  to  be  about^'  said  I.  *  But  it 
would  be  better  for  you  to  keep  to  your  bunk,  I  think.  After  what 
you  have  gone  through,  you  want  rest  quite  as  much  as  food.' 

*  I  can't  rest,  sir ;  I  can't  be  still,'  he  answered.  '  It's  fearful  to 
be  quiet  and  shut  my  eyes,  for  then  it's  all  happening  over  again. 
No ;  I'd  rather  be  on  deck,  sir — leastways  if  you  don't  wish  otherwise. 
God  bless  you,  sir.' 

*  How  are  your  mates  ?  ' 

'  Sleeping  like  dead  men,  sir.  But  talking  and  keeping  my  mind 
going  does  me  more  good  than  sleeping,'  said  he,  quickly,  as  if  afiraid 
that  his  reference  to  his  mates  would  make  us  send  him  below. 

I  now  told  him  that  it  was  our  intention  to  put  him  and  the 
others  aboard  the  first  homeward-boimd  ship  we  should  meet  that 
would  take  them ;  and  that  if  we  failed  to  meet  with  such  a  vessel, 
we  should  land  them  at  some  West  Indian  port,  most  probably 
Kingston. 

*  But  we'll  take  care  to  land  you  where  you  will  find  a  ship  to 
carry  you  home,'  i?aid  Sir  Mordaunt. 

The  poor  fellow  was  very  grateful,  and  thanked  us  humbly  for  our 
kindness.     Miss  Tuke  left  Norie  alone  with  his  book,  and  joined  us 
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as  we  talked  to  the  man,  and  spoke  to  him  in  a  way  that  reminded 
me  of  that  night  in  the  Channel,  when  she  stood  soothing  and  cheer- 
ing the  fellow  we  had  found  in  the  boat.  There  was  no  affectation 
in  her  sympathy  and  liking  for  sailors.  She  saw  further  into  their 
life  than  most  girls  would,  and  found  something  to  move  her  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  great  mysterious  ocean  into  which  Jack  sails,  and  the 
lonesomeness  and  suffering  of  the  fate  that  often  befals  him.  Here, 
now,  was  a  figure  that  would  have  affected  a  more  insensible  heart 
than  hers.  Suffering  such  as  this  sailor  and  his  mates  had  endured 
gives  a  kind  of  sanctity  or  mystery  to  a  man,  and  the  compassion  he 
excited  was  mixed  with  an  awe  that  was  not  to  be  hindered  by  his 
rough  speech  and  broken-down  bearing. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  that  Sir  Mordaunt  made  no  further  re- 
ference to  the  part  old  Purchase  had  taken  in  the  business  of  the 
rescue.  I  thought  he  would  have  coupled  his  unsailorly  half-hearted- 
ness  on  that  occasion  with  his  grogginess  on  the  preceding  evening, 
and  found  the  two  strong  enough  to  support  a  prejudice.  I  did  not 
even  know  whether  he  had  spoken  to  the  man  about  his  trick  of  over- 
doing his  drams,  nor  would  I  inquire.  A  conversation  might  have 
taken  place  between  them  when  I  was  asleep,  and  Purchase  would 
of  course  know  what  excuses  and  what  promises  to  make,  and  what  to 
say  for  having  opposed  the  sending  of  a  boat  to  the  wreck.  As  Sir 
Mordaunt  said  nothing  about  him,  I  considered  it  would  be  an  intru- 
sion if  I  volunteered  any  further  opinion  on  him  in  his  capacity  as 
skipper.  But  this  self-imposed  reticence  of  mine  only  served  to 
increase  my  distrust  and  harden  my  contempt  of  the  old  man  as  a 
seaman. 

It  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  rescue  that  I  saw 
the  woman  whom  we  had  saved.  It  was  after  dinner.  I  had  been 
smoking  a  pipe  on  deck,  enjoying  the  headlong  wind  that  showed  no 
sign  of  abating,  and  that  was  driving  us  foaming  and  dancing  athwart 
the  parallels  towards  the  trade-wind,  and  promising  us  a  fast  and 
noble  run  to  the  West  Indies.  I  stepped  below  to  refill  my  pipe,  and, 
on  entering  the  cabin,  saw  the  woman  sitting  in  an  armchair,  talking 
to  Lady  Brookes  and  Miss  Tuke. 

She  looked  at  me  vacantly,  not  remembering  my  face  ;  but  when 
Lady  Brookes  (who  had  recovered  her  spirits,  and  given  up  lamenting 
— ^for  a  spell — that  she  was  not  ashore)  said,  '  This  is  Mr.  Walton,  the 
gentleman  who  steered  the  boat,'  she  jumped  up,  and  grasping  my 
right  hand  in  both  hers,  kissed  it  again  and  again,  and  when  she  let 
it  go  it  was  wet  with  her  tears. 

Although  she  was  very  wan,  with  the  aspect  of  emaciation  that 
characterised  the  three  seamen,  she  was  certainly  not  so  formidable 
as  the  picture  that  Lady  Brookes  drew  of  her  at  breakfast  had  led  me 
to  suppose.  Her  hair  was  brushed  and  braided — it  was  black  as  ebony 
and  very  abundant — and  the  bight  of  the  braided  loops  fell  low  on 
her  back.  She  had  exchanged  her  torn  and  soaking  gown  for  a  dress 
belonging  to  Miss  Tuke ;  and  I  perceived  that  she  possessed  a  figure 
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that  siifiFered  nothing  even  from  contrast  with  Lady  Brookes's  fine 
shape.     She  was  of  the  middle  height,  and  I  thought  that  when 
health  had  coloured  her  lips  and  cheeks  afiresh,  and  filled  out  her  &ce, 
she  would  turn  out  to  be  a  handsome  woman.     Her  age  apparently 
did  not  exceed  five-and-twenty  years,  and  she  did  not  look  older  than 
that  now,  in  spite  of  what  she  had  gone  through.     I  also  noticed 
what  I  was  hardly  likely  to  perceive  when  I  had  heard  her  voice  amid 
the  thunder  of  the  wind  and  the  cannonading  of  the  surges  storming 
the  dismantled  wreck — I  mean,  that  she  was  Irish.     Her  accent  was 
very  rich,  but  educated,  so  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  I  could 
illustrate  by  spelling.      There  was  plaintiveness  and  winning  and 
drawing  music  in  her  tones,  as  she  poured  forth  her  thanks  to  me, 
with  the  bright  tears  flowing  down  her  hollow  fiuse.     But  it  would  be 
idle  to  write  down  her  words ;  for,  greatly  as  they  moved  me,  yet  the 
pathos  of  her  gratitude  was  rather  in  her  eyes,  in  the  motion  of  her 
hands,  in  the  soft  vibration  and  varying  harmonies  of  her  voice. 

*  Will  you  call  my  husband,  Mr.  Walton  ? '  said  Lady  Brookes. 
*  He  does  not  know  that  Mrs.  Stretton ' — for  that  was  the  woman's 
name,  it  seemed — ^  has  left  her  cabin.' 

Forthwith  I  simimoned  my  Mend,  who  got  up  from  under  the 
weather  bulwark,  where  he  was  smoking,  and,  throwing  his  cigar 
overboard,  followed  me  into  the  cabin.  There  was  a  bland,  consoling 
courtesy  in  the  manner  in  which  he  took  the  woman's  hand  and  spoke 
to  her  that  was  incomparable  in  its  way.  He  put  fifty  inquiries  to 
her  about  her  strength  and  health  and  the  like,  and  wound  up  by 
letting  fiedl  her  hand  and  raising  his  own,  and  thanking  God,  with 
lifted  eyes,  that  his  yacht  had  been  the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of 
the  sufferers. 

He  then  spoke  to  her  of  his  proposal  of  transferring  her  and  the 
men  to  a  homeward-bound  ship ;  or,  fietiling  that,  of  landing  them  at 
Kingston,  in  Jamaica. 

*  Are  you  going  to  Kingston  ?  *  she  asked  eagerly. 

He  answered  that  he  had  not  intended  at  first  to  put  into  any 
port ;  but  that  the  yacht  would  probably  have  to  touch  somewhere 
for  fresh  water,  and  that  he  would  choose  Kingston  for  the  sake  of 
the  magnificent  scenery  of  Jamaica. 

'  I  have  a  brother-in-law  who  is  a  shipping  agent  in  Kingston,' 
said  she,  still  speaking  anxiously,  but  in  a  subdued  voice ;  and  she 
was  proceeding,  but  stopped,  with  a  look  of  embarrassment. 

^  In  that  case,'  said  Sir  Mordaunt  immediately,  seeing,  as  we  all 
did,  indeed,  the  reason  of  her  hesitation,  *  we  will  gladly  decide  to 
carry  you  to  Kingston.' 

*  You  are  very,  very  good,  sir.  I  should  not  have  had  the  bold- 
ness to  ask  so  great  a  favour.  Indeed,  such  kindness  following  my 
trial  is  more  than  I  can  bear ; '  and  the  poor  thing  again  burst  into 
tears,  and  cried  and  sobbed  most  piteously. 

Sir  Mordaimt  was  just  the  man  to  be  affected  by  a  woman's 
tears ;  and  while  she  cried,  he  kept  his  face  hung,  and  his  featores 
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worked  as  if  he  would  cry  too.  Miss  Tuke,  by  way  of  diverting  all 
this  sorrow,  led  the  poor  young  widow  to  tell  her  story  to  Sir 
Mordaunt.  I  thought  at  first  that  this  was  like  putting  her  on  the 
rack,  but  speedily  saw  that  it  did  her  good  to  talk  of  her  troubles. 

She  had  only  been  married  a  few  months,  she  said ;  indeed,  she 
married  her  husband  in  the  very  week  the  barque  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool. We  all  sat  listening  with  a  kind  of  fascination  whilst  she  told 
the  story  of  the  gale  and  the  wreck  and  the  capsising  of  the  boat,  by 
which  all  the  people  but  four  perished.  The  muffled  roar  of  the  sea 
outside;  the  sharp  shrieking  of  the  wind  in  the  rigging — ^which 
latter  sound  echoed  in  clear  notes  down  the  skylight  and  companion ; 
the  wild  lifting  and  plunging  of  the  schooner ;  the  creak  and  grind 
of  timbers  and  bulkheads ;  the  quick  dislocating  jumping  of  the 
swinging-trays  and  the  rattle  of  the  firearms  in  the  rack  ;  and  the 
significant  patter  of  spray,  like  a  heavy  fall  of  hail  upon  the  deck, 
gave  such  a  colour  to  her  narrative  as  kept  us  all  hearkening  with 
rapt  attention  to  her  round  and  fluent  accents,  made  passionately 
plaintive  by  the  horrors  of  her  memory.  I  think  I  see  the  picture 
now :  Lady  Brookes,  watching  the  speaker,  with  her  black  eyes  all 
ashine,  and  her  hands  tightly  folded,  and  her  lips  compressed,  and 
her  brows  gathered ;  Miss  Tuke,  full  of  sympathy  and  wonder  and 
fear ;  Sir  Mordaunt,  supporting  himself  by  the  table,  balancing  his 
tall  6gure  to  the  heavy  lurches,  smoothing  down  his  beard,  sometimes 
looking  at  the  woman  and  sometimes  around  him  at  us,  with  an 
expression  of  consternation;  I,  full  of  hearty  pity  for  the  poor 
bereaved  soul,  who  sat  telling  her  story  with  dramatic  power,  but 
utterly  imconscious  of  the  effect  she  produced — clasping  or  extending 
her  hands,  one  moment  sinking  her  voice,  until  we  had  to  lean 
forward  to  hear  her,  then  wildly  exclaiming,  then  stopping  to  cry. 

She  made  me  shudder  when  she  came  to  the  starving  part  of  her 
story.  In  the  evening  light  her  face  was  as  white  as  death,  and  her 
fiery  black  eyes  were  something  to  shine  in  the  skull  of  the  very 
spirit  of  Famine.  That  day  of  the  thunder-storm  was  the  third  of 
their  sufferings,  and  the  calm  was  a  long  agony  to  the  parched  and 
helpless  and  hopeless  wretches.  The  froth  stood  upon  the  lips  of  the 
men,  and  one  of  them  put  his  teeth  to  his  arm,  but  his  heart  failed 
him ;  and  as  she  told  us  this,  carried  away  by  the  previous  memory, 
and  anxious  that  we  should  fully  grasp  the  anguish  we  had  released 
them  from,  she  acted  the  thing — ^raised  her  arm  to  her  lips,  with  her 
burning  eyes  fixed  on  Lady  Brookes'  face  as  she  did  it ;  whereupon, 
with  a  sudden  choking  cry,  her  ladyship  started  to  her  feet,  and  fell 
in  a  dead  swoon  in  the  arms  of  her  husband. 

Poor  Mrs.  Stretton  was  panic-stricken  by  the  effect  of  her  story. 
*  Oh,  it  is  my  fault — it  is  my  fault  1  How  rash  I  am — how  wicked  1 ' 
she  cried,  and  sprang  to  Lady  Brookes'  side,  and  kissed  her  band, 
and  committed  a  hundred  extravagances  of  grief,  whilst  I  tumbled  upon 
deck  to  fetch  Norie,  whom  we  had  left  there  watching  the  sea,  and 
quite  imconscious  of  the  thrilling  drama  that  was  enacting  below. 
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'  I  say,  Sir  Mordaunt,'  exclaimed  the  doctor — as  he  bent  over  the 
unconscious  woman,  who  lay  upon  the  floor,  with  her  head  on  Miss 
Tuke's  lap,  whilst  her  husband  swabbed  her  face  with  toilet  vin^far 
or  something  of  that  kind,  and  Mrs.  Stretton  (whose  ability  to  more 
at  all  after  what  she  had  gone  through  was  amazing  to  me)  grovelled 
on  her  knees  with  a  smelling-bottle,  which  she  held  to  Lady  Brookes' 
nose — *  this  won't  do.  If  her  ladyship  is  to  be  sent  into  fiunting  fits 
in  this  fashion,  I'll  not  answer  for  her  life.' 

Sir  Mordaunt  made  no  answer,  but  he  looked  terribly  grieved 
and  upset.  After  the  regulation  quantity  of  slopping  and  slapping, 
Lady  Brookes  came  to,  and  was  carried  off  to  her  berth  in  state.  Mis 
Tuke  heading  the  procession.  Sir  Mordaunt  and  Norie  holding  each 
an  arm  of  her  ladyship,  and  cutting  fantastic  figures  as  they  toppled 
to  and  fro  upon  the  heaving  and  bounding  deck,  and  Carey  the  maid 
and  the  unhappy  captain's  wife  bringing  up  the  rear. 

Glad  to  be  quit  of  the  business,  I  went  on  deck,  where  I  found 
Tripshore,  with  whom  I  had  a  long  yam  over  the  incident  of  the 
morning ;  and  when  I  had  done  with  him  I  had  the  deck  to  myself 
for  half  an  hour,  though  from  time  to  time  I  would  find  myself 
taking  a  furtive  squint  down  the  skylight  to  see  if  Miss  Tuke  were 
coming  my  way,  for  I  was  growing  sentimental  enough  about  that 
girl  not  only  to  enjoy  her  company,  not  only  to  relish  the  occasional 
snub  she  bestowed  on  Norie,  and  any  half-suppressed  impatience  of 
him  that  she  exhibited  when  he  drew  alongside  of  her,  but  even  to 
indulge  in  fond  and  foolish  dreams  of  the  future. 

If  this  confession,  however,  makes  it  appear  that  I  was  in  love, 
then  more  is  conveyed  than  is  true.  I  was  not  in  love  with  Ada 
Tuke.  I  was  only  warming  up  towards  her.  I  enjoyed  thinking  of 
her,  and  I  dwelt  upon  the  possibility  of  my  falling  in  love  with  her 
as  an  agreeable  dream  that  might  one  day  be  realised.  Any  young 
fellow  who  has  been  boxed  up  for  some  weeks  with  a  pretty  girl  in  a 
vessel  will  understand  what  I  mean.  A  man  rarely  falls  seriously  in 
love  with  a  girl  at  sea.  He  plays  roimd  and  roimd  the  emotion^ 
warms  himself  by  it,  and  enjoys  its  light ;  but  he  seldom  or  never 
burns  his  wings.  He  waits  till  he  gets  ashore  to  do  that.  The 
steady  earth  helps  him  to  concentrate  himself.  At  sea  the  tumblifi- 
cation  keeps  him  diffused. 

For  that  half-hour,  however,  I  managed  to  do  very  well  alone. 
The  sea  was  a  noble  companion,  and  the  voice  of  the  strong  clear 
gale  overhead  fiill  of  eloquent  meaning.  The  night  had  fallen,  but  it 
was  most  brilliant  with  stars.  They  lay  as  thick  as  dust,  and  some  of 
the  planets  looked  like  little  moons,  so  round  and  full  of  light  were 
they,  so  bland  and  large  and  serene  and  steady.  Now  and  again  a 
meteor,  that  filled  the  sky  all  round  it  with  light,  like  the  showering 
of  a  port-fire,  would  sail  athwart  these  stars,  and  puff  and  vanish  in  a 
smoke  of  spangles.  The  sea  was  a  magnificent  sight,  all  ashine  with 
fire.  The  summit  of  every  surge  was  luminous,  aAd  in  the  hollows 
the  greenish  streaks  flashed  and  &ded  in  cloudy  radiance  like  brim- 
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stone.  I  could  see  the  phosphorus  sparkling  upon  the  forecastle  as 
the  yacht  dipped  and  shipped  a  smother  of  water  over  her  weather 
bow  ;  and  sometimes,  when  the  surges  ran  up  her  without  breaking, 
and  fled  along  with  the  strong  wind  over  the  vessel's  nose  without 
touching  her,  the  air  all  that  way  seemed  on  fire  with  the  bright 
rush.  Indeed,  it  was  blowing  hard.  If  the  *  Dido  '  had  this  wind 
she  would  be  under  double-reefed  topsails.  The  brave  little  schooner 
stormed  grandly  through  the  pelting  surges,  swelling  out  the  foam 
by  half  her  own  length  ahead  of  her  every  time  she  dropped  a 
curtsey,  and  sending  the  black  and  shining  water  hissing  and  roaring 
away  to  windward  of  her,  and  sweeping  it  astern  into  a  wake  that 
might  have  served  for  a  thousand-ton  ship. 

I  stood  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  watching  that  wake 
rushing  away  from  me,  full  of  whirling  and  eddying  fires,  into  the 
leaping  leagues  of  darkness,  and  listening  to  the  clank  and  jerking 
of  the  wheel-chains,  and  the  booming  of  the  wind  in  the  hollow  of  the 
drum-like  mainsail,  and  the  crashing  of  waters  to  right  and  left  as 
they  soared  and  coiled  over  and  broke  into  wildernesses  of  snow  under 
their  own  weight. 

Chapteb  X. 

This  fine  wind  did  not  last  through  the  night.  When  I  came  on 
deck  at  eight  o'clock  next  morning  the  wind  was  away  in  the  south- 
east, a  gentle  breeze,  and  the  swell  of  the  sea  fast  going  down.  There 
was  a  small  barque  on  the  lee  horizon,  standing  to  the  north,  too  far 
oflF  to  be  of  any  use  to  us  for  transshipping  the  wrecked  men.  She 
remained  in  sight  until  after  breakfast,  and  seeing  her  put  it  into  Sir 
Mordaunt's  head  to  call  the  three  men  aft  and  talk  to  them. 

They  presently  arrived,  and  I  was  struck  to  see  how  the  rest  and 
the  food  had  pulled  them  together.  Sir  Mordaunt  at  once  told  them 
that  he  had  consented  to  carry  Mrs.  Stretton  to  Kingston,  where  she 
had  friends ;  that  if  they  liked  the  notion  of  going  as  far  as  Kingston 
hfe  would  convey  them  there,  but  they  must  decide.  He  would  either 
take  them  to  Jamaica,  or  transfer  them  to  the  first  homeward-bound 
ship  we  could  signal.     What  was  their  choice  ? 

After  looking  at  one  another,  and  talking  awhile  among  them- 
selves, they  replied  that  they  would  rather  be  put  aboard  some  home- 
ward-bound ship ;  they  were  strangers  to  Jamaica ;  had  no  idea  of 
what  chances  there  were  of  getting  a  ship  that  way ;  whereas  at 
Liverpool  there  was  a  tidy  bit  of  money  for  them  to  take  up  as 
wages,  and  scores  of  vessels  in  want  of  hands. 

*  But  we  hope  youll  make  use  of  us  whilst  we're  with  you,  sir,' 

added  the  fellow  who  had  acted  as  spokesman.     ^  We're  willing  to 

turn  to  and  do  any  mortal  thing  we're  put  to.     It  worries  my  mates 

as  much  as  it  do  me,  sir,  to  know  how  to  show  ourselves  grateful ;  for 

merely  thanking  of  you,  and  calling  blessings  on  you  and  your  party, 

sir,  don't  carry  the  meaning  in  our  hearts  half  as  fur  as  we  want  it 

to  go.' 
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*  There's  no  occasion  for  you  to  work,'  answered  Sir  MoFdaimt. 

*  We  have  plenty  of  men.  As  for  gratitude,  you  have  already  thanked 
us  enough.  Your  business  is  to  take  rest^  and  recover  your  strength 
and  spirits.' 

And  so  that  matter  ended,  and  the  poor  fellows  went  forward. 

In  obedience  to  Norie's  injunctions  it  was  agreed  amoiig  all  uf 
people  aft  not  again  to  refer  to  the  wreck  before  Lady  Brookes,  nor 
indeed  to  speak  upon  any  topic  in  her  presence  that  was  at  all  likely 
to  capsize  her  nerves.     Norie  told  me  in  confidence  that  the  action  of 
her  heart  was  weak,  and  that  a  fainting  fit  might  end  in  death.    ^  I 
don't  want  to  go  into  the  matter  with  her  husband,'  said  he,  '  for  fear 
of  distressing  him ;  but  we  owe  it  to  them  both  to  keep  her  mind 
cheerful.     And  I  have  told  Mrs.  Stretton  to  avoid  all  reference  to  her 
trials  as  she  would  poison — though,  poor  creature  1  it's  rather  too  much 
to  expect  her  to  look  easy,  with  her  husband  drowned  a  few  days  ago, 
and  with  the  memory  of  ninetj-six  hours  of  famine  and  salt-water 
scouring  to  fill  up  her  mind.' 

*Is  this  cruise  doing  Lady  Brookes  any  good,  think  you?'  I 
asked. 

'  Certainly  it  is,'  he  answered.  *  But  hysterics  and  swooning  put 
her  back.' 

<  But  it  was  the  lightning  that  sent  her  into  hysterics,'  said  L 

*  We  can't  prevent  thunder-storms  from  gathering.' 

*  Why,  that's  true  enough,'  said  he.  *  But  a  thunder-storm  isn't 
always  happening  ;  whereas,  if  I  had  not  put  you  on  your  guard,  the 
wreck  would  find  you  all  in  talk  for  the  next  fortnight,  and  eveiy 
meal  would  be  embellished  by  allusions  to  drowned  bodies,  storm- 
swept  decks,  starving  men  languishing  to  swallow  their  own  bones, 
and  other  light  and  pleasing  topics  of  that  kind.' 

Nothing  particular  happened  that  day.  Indeed,  it  was  one  of  the 
quietest  days  we  had  passed.  Lady  Brookes  kept  her  cabin,  and  her 
husband  was  nearly  the  whole  time  with  her.  I  saw  very  little  of 
Miss  Tuke,  very  little  of  the  doctor,  nothing  at  all  of  Mrs.  Stretton. 
After  the  thunderstorm,  and  the  strong  wind,  and  the  excitement  of 
the  wreck,  the  calm  weather  fell  like  a  pause  upon  us  all ;  and  when 
we  met  at  meals,  I  noticed  an  unusual  gravity  of  manner  in  Sir 
Mordaunt  and  his  wife  and  Miss  Tuke,  so  much  so  that  the  meals 
that  day  were  the  dullest  we  had  sat  down  to ;  even  Norie  seemed  to 
have  lost  his  tongue. 

At  dinner  I  asked  what  arrangements  had  been  made  for  Mrs. 
Stretton's  accommodation,  and  was  told  that  she  would  share  Carey's 
berth,  and  take  her  meals  with  her. 

*  She  said  she  would  rather  not  join  us  here,'  said  the  baronet, 
'  although  I  pressed  her  to  give  us  her  company.  This  shows  a  very 
modest,  retiring  character.     Yet  what  pleases  her  should  please  us.' 

However,  some  time  after,  Norie  told  me  that  he  had  taken  the 
young  widow  aside,  and  begged  her  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  for 
the  present  out  of  Lady  Brookes'  sight — ^to  wait  until  the  recollection 
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of  the  shipwreck  should  have  faded  out  of  her  ladyship's  mind.  He 
said  that  Miss  Tuke  had  told  him  of  the  dramatic  power  with  which 
Mrs.  Stretton  had  related  her  story,  and  said  he :  *  You  see,  Walton, 
that  though  she  might  promise  not  to  talk  so  graphically  again  before 
Lady  Brookes,  she  might  forget  her  vows  should  the  conversation 
drift  towards  her  suflferings  and  widowed  and  destitute  condition — 
for  I  suppose  you  know  that  her  husband's  death  leaves  her  penni- 
less ? — and  it  is  my  duty  as  medical  adviser  to  protect  Lady  Brookes 
against  all  risks  of  further  "  capsizals,"  as  you  call  them.' 

To  all  this  I  made  no  answer ;  but  I  could  not  help  thinking  he 
bade  fair  to  make  a  fool  of  his  patient  by  humouring  her  gimcrack 
nerves  in  this  way. 

The  morning  of  the  fifth  day,  dating  from  the  rescue  of  the  ship- 
wrecked people,  broke  in  a  dead  calm.  I  came  on  deck  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  after  the  sun  had  risen,  and  found  the  sea  like  a  lake, 
though  heaving  softly  with  a  light  swell  that  ran  languidly  along  the 
path  of  the  sun.  Glancing  aft,  I  saw  a  female  figure  standing  at  the 
bulwarks,  leaning  her  face  on  her  elbows  and  looking  into  the  water, 
I  believed  for  the  moment  that  it  was  Miss  Tuke ;  but  hearing  me, 
she  looked  round,  and  then  I  perceived  that  it  was  Mrs.  Stretton. 

In  all  those  days  I  had  only  seen  her  once,  and  then  I  had  caught 
but  a  glimpse  of  her  down  the  skylight  as  she  passed  through  the 
cabin.  Consequently  I  was  very  greatly  astonished  by  the  change 
that  had  been  wrought  in  her  appearance.  She  was  no  longer  the 
wild,  white,  haggard  woman  we  had  rescued.  Pale  indeed  she  was, 
but  her  cheeks  had  plumped  out,  her  lips  were  red,  the  hollows  under 
her  eyes  had  filled  up,  and  lost  their  livid  tint.  Her  fine  black  eyes 
flashed  back  the  sunshine,  and  were  beautifully  clear  and  soft  as  a 
gazelle's,  with  a  rich  expression  of  melancholy.  She  wore  one  of  Miss 
Tuke's  dresses.  I  could  not  describe  it,  for  the  life  of  me ;  but 
though  a  dressmaker  would  have  given  her  more  sea^oom  about  the 
bosom,  her  scissors  could  not  have  cut  the  dress  more  finely  into 
the-  waist,  and  given  a  more  free  and  sweeping  incurving  down  the 
back. 

Indeed,  I  was  so  much  surprised  by  the  change,  and  by  this  appa- 
rition of  a  picturesquely  handsome  woman  rising  up,  so  to  speak,  out 
of  the  ashes  of  the  deplorable  figure  we  had  rescued — shrieking  as  it 
was  swayed  into  the  air  over  the  boiling  water,  with  its  black  tresses 
floating  like  a  burst  of  smoke  from  her  head  upon  the  gale — that  I 
fidrly  hung  in  the  wind  as  she  came  up  to  me,  with  both  hands 
extended,  and  could  scarcely  answer  her  cordial  greeting,  melodised 
by  the  Irish  accent  I  have  spoken  of;  nor  am  I  certain  that  I  didn't 
blush. 

*  Why,  Mrs.  Stretton,'  said  I,  *  if  I  had  met  you  ashore  in  a  crowd, 
I  believe  I  should  not  have  known  you.' 

*  Oh  yes,  I  am  recovering  my  health ;  I  wish  I  could  say,  my 
spirits,'  she  answered. 

*  I  hope  you  are  pretty  comfortable  below  ? '  said  I. 
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*  I  meet  with  nothing  but  kindness,'  she  replied,  looking  as  if  she 
could  cry.  '  I  thank  God  for  finding  such  friends.  I  believe  mj 
sorrows  would  have  broken  my  heart  had  I  been  thrown  among  rough 
people.  For  oh,  Mr.  Walton !  I  loved  my  husband  I  I  miss  him  so 
much — so  much  I ' 

I  said  nothing,  for  in  the  face  of  a  sorrow  of  this  kind  it  is  best  to 
be  quiet.  To  give  her  time  to  rally,  I  went  to  the  compass,  though 
there  was  no  use  looking  at  it,  for  there  was  not  a  breath  of  air,  and 
the  swell  had  swung  the  schooner  with  her  head  to  the  north ;  and 
then  I  want  to  the  taffrail,  where  I  had  not  stood  a  moment  when  my 
eye  was  attracted  by  a  shark  lying  close  under  our  counter,  motion- 
less as  a  log  of  wood,  near  enough  to  the  surface  to  allow  about  an 
inch  of  his  dorsal  fin  to  fork  out  through  the  oil-like  blue  of  the 
water,  and  to  enable  me  to  see  his  eyes,  which  methought  he  raised 
with  a  most  languishing  expression,  as  though  he  said,  ^  If  you  would 
but  oblige  me,  and  tumble  overboard,  my  dear  sir.' 

This  was  a  sight,  I  thought,  that  should  divert  the  widow's  griet 
So  I  called  to  her.  '  Mrs.  Stretton,  pray  come  and  look  here.  Here's 
something  that  should  be  feminine,  for  I  reckon  it  twigs  my  sex,  by 
the  way  it  ogles  me.' 

She  came  along  quietly,  and  looked  over ;  but  she  had  barely 
glanced  at  it  when  the  creature  slowly  sank,  but  without  any  percep- 
tible motion  of  the  fins  or  tail,  drawing  down  and  fading  until  it  was 
indistinguishable  in  the  clear,  azure,  fathomless  profound. 

*  Doesn't  that  prove  what  the  brute's  gender  is  ?  You  see,  she 
vanishes  at  the  sight  of  a  woman,'  said  I,  wanting  to  see  a  smile  upon 
my  companion's  face. 

But  my  joke  missed  fire.  Her  thoughts  were  evidently  fathoms 
below  me — with  the  corpse  of  her  husband,  I  dare  say,  and  I  saw  a 
tear  drop  with  the  flash  of  a  diamond  from  her  eyes  into  the  sea. 
Just  at  that  moment  one  of  the  mastiffs  came  up  to  us,  and  rubbed 
her  hand  with  its  cold  moist  snout.  She  cried  out,  and  recoiled  a 
yard,  with  as  much  stately  horror  as  ever  I  saw  in  a  tragedy  actress. 
Her  cheeks  were  as  white  as  the  deck,  and  her  eyes  on  fire ;  but 
instead  of  laughing  when  she  saw  the  dog,  she  put  her  hands  to  her 
face,  and  her  bosom  rose  and  fell  vehemently. 

'  G^et  away,  you  brute  I '  said  I,  motioning  the  fine  animal  for- 
ward. '  Mrs.  Stretton,  you  are  not  the  only  person  he  has  scared  by 
his  trick  of  Jjhaking  hands  with  his  nose.  That  black  snout  of  his 
once  brought  me  from  the  stars  with  a  run,  and  made  me  whoop  like 
an  Indian.' 

As  I  said  this,  a  pretty  voice  behind  me  exclaimed,  *  What's  the 
matter,  Mr.  Walton  ? ' 

It  was  Miss  Tuke.  I  wished  her  good  morning,  and  explained 
that  Mrs.  Stretton  had  been  frightened  by  the  mastiff. 

'  He  frightened  me,  indeed,'  said  the  poor  woman,  apologetically  ; 
and  then  asking  Miss  Tuke  what  time  it  was,  she  said  something 
about  Carey  waiting  for  her,  and  went  below. 
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*  You  choose  an  early  hour  for  flirting,  Mr.  Walton,'  said  Miss 
Tuke,  gravely. 

I  asked  her  what  she  said.     She  repeated  her  remark. 

'  But  don't  you  know,'  said  I,  '  that  I  am  no  longer  a  sailor — ^that 
is,  a  man  who  will  flirt  with  anybody?  When  I  am  in  a  flirting 
mood  I  don't  choose  widows.' 

'  Don't  you  think  her  a  good-looking  widow  ?  '  she  asked. 

*  Yes,  I  do.     I  think  her  a  handsome  woman.' 

'  And  considering  that  you  saved  her  life '  said  she,  pausing. 

I  was  not  displeased.     *  We  were  looking  at  a  shark,'  I  answered. 

*  But  she  had  her  hands  to  her  face,  and  seemed  very  much  agi- 
tated when  I  came  on  deck  ? ' 

'  Your  kind  heart  is  at  fault  for  once,'  said  I.  *  We  had  seen  a 
shark.  Let  me  find  out  if  the  creature  is  there  still  ? '  I  peered 
over  the  tafirail.  '  No,  he  keeps  out  of  sight,  afraid  that  nobody  will 
fall  overboard  if  he  shows  himself.  Well,  Miss  Tuke,  when  I  saw  the 
shark  I  called  to  Mrs.  Stretton,  and  she  came  and  looked.  The 
shark  faded  into  the  depths,  but  the  widow's  imagination  followed  it, 
and  went  beyond  it,  as  I  may  guess  from  a  tear  that  fell  from  her 
eyes.  Her  thoughts  were  with  her  husband — the  drowned  body  of 
her  husband  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  her  mind's  eye  was  upon  the 
beloved  face  when  the  nose  of  the  dog  touched  her  band.  The  sen- 
sation of  that  cold  nose  upon  her  hand,  when  her  mind  was  full  of  her 
drowned  love ' 

*  Oh,  Mr.  Walton,  you  have  said  enough.  I  am  ashamed  of  my- 
self.    But  you  know  I  was  joking.' 

*  I  hope  you  were,'  I  answered,  rather  pointedly. 

She  blushed  a  wee  bit,  and  said, '  Don't  you  think  Mrs.  Stretton 
pretty  ? ' 

*  Didn't  I  say  yes  just  now  to  that  same  question  ?  '  I  exclaimed, 
laughing  out  at  her. 

*  If  you  had  known  how  handsome  she  was,  would  you  have  been 
nxpre  anxious  to  save  her  ? ' 

I  thought  it  best  to  answer  with  a  nod,  at  which  she  laughed 
heartily,  and  said — 

*  Now  I  wonder  what  can  have  become  of  the  shark  ? ' 

I  took  another  squint  over  the  stem,  but  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen  of  the  fish. 

*  That's  where  the  shark  wasy  said  I,  pointing.  '  Give  him  time, 
and,  like  hope  in  the  human  breast,  he  will  rise,  being  of  a  hungry 
nature.' 

At  this  juncture  arrived  Sir  Mordaunt. 

^  Another  dead  calm,'  said  he,  sniffling  and  snuffling  and  address- 
ing Tripshore,  who  had  the  watch  till  eight  o'clock.  Then  trotting 
up  to  Miss  Tuke  and  me,  he  wished  us  good  morning.  *  D'ye  know,' 
said  he,  '  I  doubt  if  we  shall  get  a  chance  to  send  our  shipwrecked 
men  home.  The  Atlantic  appears  to  have  become  a  Dead  Sea  as 
regards  ships.     Why  do  we  sight  no  steamers  ? ' 
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*  We  should  be  in  the  track  of  some  of  them,'  I  replied.  *But 
we  shall  stand  a  better  chance  of  meeting  vessels  soon,  if  your 
skipper's  navigation  is  correct,  for  the  trades  can't  be  far  oflF.' 

'  My  dear  Walton,'  exclaimed  Sir  Mordaunt,  *  whenever  you  have 
occasion  to  mention  Purchase  you  invariably  speak  as  though  you  had 
not  an  atom  of  belief  in  the  man's  capacity.' 

'  I  have  never  concealed  from  you  that  my  opinion  of  him  is  not 
a  high  one,'  I  answered. 

^  Is  it  because  he  commands  a  yacht  ?  ' 

*  No,  no.   Tripshore  is  a  yachtsman,  for  the  matter  of  that,'  said  I ; 

*  but  I  think  very  well  of  Tripshore  as  a  seaman.' 

*  Why  don't  you  find  out  what  time  it  is  by  the  sun,  as  Purchase 
does,  Mr,  Walton  ? '  said  Miss  Tuke ;  *  and  then  you'll  be  able  to  tell 
us  if  the  man  understands  navigation.' 

*  I  don't  want  Walton  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,'  exclaimed  Sir 
Mordaunt.  '  For  myself,  I  have  full  confidence  in  Purchase,  and  I 
should  be  very  sorry  for  him  to  suppose  he  had  given  me  reason  to 
distrust  him  as  a  navigator,  which  would  certainly  be  his  impression, 
Walton,  if  he  saw  you  taking  observations.  Then  again,  Ada,  if 
your  aunt  should  see  Walton  with  a  sextant  in  his  hand,  she  would 
imagine  that  Purchase  did  not  know  his  business ;  and  as  she  is 
already  prejudiced  against  the  old  man,  you  know  very  well  how 
such  a  notion  as  that  would  worry  her.  And  suppose  Purchase, 
believing  us  all  to  have  no  confidence  in  him,  should  throw  up  his 
post  in  a  fit  of  disgust  ?     There  would  be  a  dilemma  I ' 

*  Not  if  Tripshore  would  take  his  place,'  said  I. 

*  But  Tripshore  is  not  a  navigator,  Walton.  He  was  only  an  able 
seaman.  He  has  never  passed  an  examination.  I  doubt  if  he  could 
handle  a  quadrant.' 

*  WeU,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,'  said  I,  *  pray  don't  suppose  that 
I  want  to  check  Purchase's  working.  The  suggestion  was  Miss 
Tuke's,  not  mine.  It's  over  ten  years  since  I  took  an  observation, 
and  I  am  not  at  all  anxious  to  begin  again.' 

Suddenly  Miss  Tuke,  who  was  looking  over  the  stem,  called  out, 

*  Mr.  Walton,  here  is  your  shark.' 

And  there,  sure  enough,  was  the  ugly  brute  close  under  the 
surface  of  the  water,  this  time  exhibiting  the  barb  of  his  tail  as  well 
as  nearly  the  whole  of  his  top  fin. 

'  A  shark  is  one  of  the  conventional  interests  of  the  deep,'  said  I, 
as  we  all  three  stood  looking,  whilst  the  fellow  at  the  wheel  stepped 
aft  by  an  arm's  length  from  the  spokes  to  look  too.  '  No  voyage  is 
complete  without  a  shark.' 

*  We  ought  to  kill  him,'  said  Sir  Mordaunt,  *  but  we  don't  want 
him  on  deck.  Our  ship's  not  big  enough  for  that  fellow  to  dance 
upon.' 

*  And  they  makes  a  great  mess,  sir,'  said  the  man  at  the  wheeL 

*  Ye've  got  to  chop  'em  into  little  bits,  to  kill  'em  ;  and  they're  full 
o'  blood.' 
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*  Oh,  we're  bound  to  kill  him,'  I  exclaimed.  *  It's  a  duty  we  owe 
to  our  fellow-creatures.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  shark  hook  on 
board?' 

*  There  are  two  or  three  in  the  forecastle,  sir,'  answered  the  man. 

*  Suppose  we  hook  him,  Sir  Mordaunt,  and  belay  the  line  with 
his  head  out  of  water,  and  a  bowline  round  him  as  a  preventer  guy. 
He'll  then  make  a  good  target,  and  there  are  guns  enough  below.' 

^  Let  us  wait  imtil  after  breakfast,'  he  answered.  ^  The  shark  is 
evidently  in  no  hurry  to  be  off,  and  by  that  time  my  wife  will  be  able 
to  tell  us  whether  the  discharge  of  firearms  will  annoy  her  or  not.' 

Soon  after  this  we  went  to  breakfast ;  but  whilst  we  were  waiting 
for  Lady  Brookes,  Carey  came  to  say  that  her  mistress  did  not  feel 
well  enough  to  join  us. 

*  Did  I  apologise  to  you,  Mr.  Walton,  for  having  doubted  that 
there  was  a  shark  under  the  stem  ? '  said  Miss  Tuke  presently,  and 
when  breakfast  was  fairly  under  way. 

^  Neither  for  that  nor  for  darker  suspicions,'  I  answered. 

Seeing  her  uncle  looking,  she  told  him  how  she  had  gone  on  deck 
and  found  me  and  Mrs.  Stretton  alone ;  and  how  the  poor  widow 
had  her  hands  to  her  face  and  appeared  greatly  agitated ;  and  how  I 
had  said  that  my  companion  had  been  frightened  by  a  shark '  (^  No, 
no  ;  by  one  of  the  mastiffs,'  I  interrupted) ;  '  but  that,'  she  went  on, 
without  changing  her  face,  ^  when  we  looked  there  was  no  shark  to 
be  seen.' 

Norie  was  laughing  heartily  in  his  sleeve.  Apparently  he  took  it 
that  it  was  my  turn  now.  It  was  certainly  not  hard  to  see  that  he 
relished  this  new  posture  in  Miss  Tuke. 

'  But  the  shark  has  reappeared,  Sir  Mordaunt,'  said  I,  ^  to  prove 
my  story  true.' 

*  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Walton,'  exclaimed  Norie,  with  a  sly  roll  of 
his  eyes  towards  Miss  Tuke,  *  that  Mrs.  Stretton — ^a  sailor's  wife,  bear 
that  in  mind — was  agitated  even  into  burying  her  face  in  her  hands 
by  the  sight  of  a  shark  ? ' 

I  answered  by  once  more  explaining  that  the  poor  woman  had 
hung  over  the  side  in  a  brown  study,  thinking  of  her  husband,  no 
doubt,  whose  body  floated  in  the  deep,  as  they  all  knew,  and  not  very 
many  miles  away,  and  that  the  cold  nose  of  the  dog  touching  her 
hand  had  given  her  a  great  fright.  ^  And  that's  just  the  story,'  said 
I,  with  an  emphatic  nod  at  the  doctor.  The  foolish  creature  smiled 
and  shook  his  head.  He  would  not  let  n\e  off,  at  least  before  Miss 
Tuke. 

*  It's  hardly  a  subject  for  a  joke,'  said  Sir  Mordaunt.  *  To  me  it 
is  a  wonderful  thing  that  the  poor  woman  bears  up  as  she  does.  To 
be  starved,  and  knocked  about  and  drenched  day  and  night  by 
roaring  seas  for  some  days,  is  bad  enough ;  but  when  you  add  the 
death  of  a  husband  to  such  fin  experience,  it  must  be  crushing.' 

*  We  have  done  our  best  to  comfort  and  cheer  her,  uncle,'  said 
Miss  Tuke. 
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*  Yes,  my  dear,  I  know  that.  You  have  been  very  kind  and  good 
to  her,'  he  replied. 

'  It  is  a  pity  that  she  will  not  join  our  party  here,'  said  I,  rather 
spitefully,  and  looking  at  Norie.  '  She  is  a  very  well-spoken  woman, 
and  it's  a  treat  to  hear  her  voice.  But  privacy  is  the  privil^e  of 
even  good-looking  mourners,  and  we  are  no  doubt  right  to  respect 
and  uphold  it.' 

*  She  is  too  graphic,'  said  Norie  ;  *  and  we  have  a  very  cherished 
patient  to  remember.' 

^  Yes,  we  must  think  of  that,  Walton,'  exclaimed  Sir  Mordaunt. 
*  Norie  showed  great  discretion  in  advising  Mrs.  Stretton  to  keep 
herself  retired  for  awhile.  Should  grief  master  her  in  the  course  of 
a  conversation,  she  might  make  my  wife  £ednt  again,  and  the  object 
of  our  cruise  ought  not  to  be  defeated  if  we  can  help  it.' 

Here  I  thought  of  the  shark,  and,  seeing  the  shadow  of  old 
Purchase  upon  the  skylight,  I  asked  the  baronet  to  hail  him,  and 
ascertain  if  the  fish  was  still  astern.  This  was  done,  and  the  answer 
(delivered  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to  come  out  of  the  middle  of  a 
feather  bed)  reported  that  the  shark  remained  in  sight. 

Before  we  left  the  table.  Sir  Mordaunt  went  to  his  wife,  to  tell 
her,  I  suppose,  that  we  meant  to  shoot  a  shark,  and  that  she  was  not 
to  be  frightened  by  the  report  of  the  firearms.  Apparently  she  did 
not  object,  for  the  steward  was  told  to  follow  us  on  deck  with  some 
of  the  guns  out  of  the  rack.  We  bundled  up  the  companion-steps, 
and  I  immediately  ran  aft,  and,  looking  over,  saw  the  shark  sure 
enough.  A  light  draught  of  air  had  come  up  whilst  we  sat  at 
breakfast,  and  the  schooner  was  breathlessly  creeping  along  over  the 
transparent  sheet  of  azure  that  looked  like  liquid  blue  glass.  The 
shark,  however,  maintained  a  distance  from  us  that  he  never  shifted 
by  the  breadth  of  a  hair,  though  I  could  not  detect  any  movement  in 
his  body.  He  was  fully  twelve  feet  long,  and  with  his  huge  shovel- 
nose,  and  hump-like  fin,  and  tremorless,  iron-skinned  and  most 
powerfully-built  body,  looked  as  treacherous,  malignant,  and  deadly 
a  brute  as  any  man  would  delight  to  slaughter. 

'  See  how  he  follows  us,  Walton  I '  shouted  Sir  Mordaunt*  *  How 
the  dickens  does  he  keep  himself  moving  ?  Mind,  Ada !  For  God's 
sake  don't  lean  over  the  taffrail  like  that!  Where's  the  fishing-gear? 
Let's  kill  him  or  put  him  to  flight — ^get  rid  of  him  somehow.  It's 
abominable  to  have  him  hanging  dead  in  our  wake,  as  though  he 
smelt  death  in  the  air.' 

In  a  few  minutes  a  big  shark-hook  was  brought,  the  chain  hitched 
to  about  a  dozen  fathoms  of  stout  line,  and  the  hook  baited  with  a 
lump  of  salt  beef. 

*  Stand  by,  some  of  you,  with  a  running  bowline,  when  he's  gorged 
the  hook,'  said  I,  addressing  some  of  the  crew  who  had  come  aft  to 
give  us  a  hand ;  and  so  saying,  I  threw  the  great  baited  hook  over* 
board. 
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Our  taCFrail  was  not  very  high  above  the  water,  and  whenever  the 
swell  lifted  the  yacht's  bows  we  were  dipped  into  very  unpleasantly 
close  quarters  with  the  shark,  who  ogled  us  all  in  turn,  as  though  his 
palate  could  suspect  no  diflFerence  between  such  a  delicacy  as  a  hairy 
seaman  with  a  face  like  leather  and  the  soft  and  delicate  Miss  Tuke. 
It  gave  one  a  strange  sensation  in  the  midriCF  to  meet  that  evil  can- 
nibal eye,  and  to  reflect  with  what  horrible  celerity  and  fiendish  absence 
of  all  compunctious  visitings  the  owner  of  it  would  accommodate  the 
biggest  man  among  us  with  a  free  passage  in  his  enormous  hold. 

The  moment,  however,  the  bait  splashed  in  the  water,  the  brute 
dropped  astern  two  or  three  fathoms,  as  if  affronted  by  so  poor  a 
mouthful  when  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  oblige  with  dainties  so  very 
much  more  nourishing  and  filling.  Yet  to  a  hungry  shark  even  a 
lump  of  salt  meat  is  better  than  nothing ;  though  I  could  not  help 
fancying  that  the  beast  divined  our  little  game,  or  already  had  earned 
some  experience  of  baited  hooks,  to  judge  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  approached  and  smelt  the  beef,  and  then  recoiled  from  it,  before 
making  up  his  mind  to  bolt  it. 

I  gave  the  hook  another  fathom  of  line,  and  this  veering  the  bait 
nearer  to  the  shark  overcame  his  last  lingering  scruple.  With  a 
sweep  of  the  tail,  that  filled  the  water  with  bubbles  and  eddies  astern 
of  him,  he  rushed  at  the  bait,  turned  over,  and  his  pale-blue  belly 
flashed  imder  the  glass-clear  surface.  The  next  instant  he  had  bolted 
the  beef  and  was  making  off  with  it.  But  I  had  already  taken  a 
turn  with  the  line  over  a  belaying-pin,  and  the  rope  instantly 
tautened  upon  the  monster,  and  swept  his  huge  shovel  nose  round 
after  us. 

'  Tail  on  here,  men ! '  I  shouted.  *  Haul  him  along,  and  make 
ready  with  the  bow-line.' 

The  scene  then  became  uncommonly  fine — five  of  us  sweating 
and  hauling  upon  the  line  at  one  end,  and  the  shark  furiously  resist- 
ing us  at  the  other.  This  was  by  no  means  my  first  shark,  but  none 
that  I  can  remember  ever  showed  the  activity  of  this  fellow.  He 
gave  us  as  much  sport  as  a  small  whale  would  with  a  harpoon  in  its 
back.  At  one  moment  he  would  be  on  the  surface,  with  his  square 
nose  hove  out  of  the  water,  lashing  up  the  foam  as  though  a  whirl- 
wind were  playing  around  him ;  then  he  would  dive  with  such  tre- 
mendous force  that  the  whole  five  of  us  were  swayed  aft,  as  though 
a  locomotive  had  got  hold  of  the  line. 

We  were  all  laughing  and  bawling  and  blowing  and  hauling,  and 
raising  a  mighty  hullabaloo  over  this  business,  when  I  saw  one  of  the 
mastiffs  spring  on  to  the  taffrail  and  look  at  the  shark.  His  eyes  were 
on  fire,  liis  black  jaws  were  quivering  with  excitement. 

*  Mind  the  dog ;  hell  be  after  the  shark  ! '  I  shouted.  But  before 
the  words  were  well  out  of  my  mouth,  the  noble  animal,  gathering 
himself  together,  launched  into  the  air ;  and  scarcely  had  the  plash 
of  his  body  reached  our  ears,  when  the  other  mastiff,  rushing  past  us 
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like  a  flash  of  light,  cleared  the  taffrail  at  a  bound,  and  there  were 
both  dDgs  in  the  water,  making  for  the  shark. 

Sir  Mordaunt  greatly  prized  these  dogs,  which  were  indeed  noble 
and  valuable  animals,  and  instantly  sung  out — 

'  Get  the  boats  over  1  Never  mind  the  shark !  Save  the  dogs, 
men ! ' 

*  Put  your  helm  down,  man ! '  I  shouted  to  the  fellow  at  the  wheel. 
*  Stop  the  schooner's  way !  Don't  you  see  we  are  going  faster  than 
those  dogs  can  swim  ?  ' 

Old  Purchase,  who  had  held  aloof  while  we  were  playing  the  shark,, 
now  came  sprawling  over  to  the  starboard  quarter-boat,  vociferating 
at  the  top  of  his  Toice,  and  greatly  increasing  the  confusion.  Mean- 
while, and  before  the  men  had  let  go  the  line,  I  had  thrown  it  over  a 
belaying-pin,  and  was  holding  on  to  it,  balancing  myself,  so  to  speak, 
against  the  weight  of  the  shark,  when,  as  I  was  eagerly  looking  at  the 
dogs,  who  were  now  astern  of  the  shark,  that  had  been  towed  past 
them  by  the  motion  of  the  yacht,  the  line  gave  to  my  weight-,  and  I 
fell  flat  on  my  back,  the  line  heaping  itself  on  my  face  and  breast  by 
the  force  of  the  involuntary  jerk  I  gave  it. 

*  The  shark's  oflf  1  The  hook  has  carried  away  1 '  I  roared.  *  Look 
out  now,  or  the  fish  will  have  the  dogs  1 ' 

In  hot  haste  I  scrambled  on  to  my  feet  and  rushed  to  the  taffrail. 
The  schooner  having  come  round  to  the  wind,  had  brought  the  dogs 
abeam,  and  they  were  swimming  around  and  around,  about  fifty  yards 
distant  from  us,  apparently  in  search  of  the  shark,  that  had  dis- 
appeared. Sir  Mordaimt  stood  whistling  to  them  with  all  his  might, 
but  whether  because  their  blood  was  up,  and  they  wanted  to  fight  the 
strange  beast  they  had  seen  us  struggling  with,  or  because  they  en- 
joyed their  bath  too  much  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  come  out,  they  showed 
no  disposition  to  obey  their  master's  summons. 

All  this  while  the  men  were  bothering  over  the  boat.  Something 
was  foul,  and  Purchase's  noisy  bawling  and  showing  off  did  not  help 
the  fellows.  There  were  enough  seamen  for  that  job,  and  I  did  not 
offer  to  help,  but  stood  looking  and  looking,  wondering  where  the 
shark  was,  and  if  he  had  made  off  for  good,  and  if  there  were  others 
about.  Just  as  the  boat  splashed  into  the  water  I  caught  sight  of  a 
black  fin  sticking  out  of  the  varnished  blue,  about  a  pistol-shot  from 
the  dogs.  One  of  them  had  seen  it,  and  was  making  for  it.  I  in- 
voluntarily tossed  my  hands  up,  shouting — 

*  See,  Sir  Mordaunt,  there's  the  shark  I  If  your  men  are  not 
quick,  he'll  have  that  dog,' 

The  baronet  rushed  to  the  side  where  the  boat  lay,  and  literally 
yelled  to  the  men  to  make  haste,  stamping  on  the  deck,  and  pointing, 
with  a  perfect  frenzy  of  impotent  anxiety. 

But  it  was  too  late.  In  the  eagerness  of  the  noble  animal  to 
come  at  its  foe,  it  was  swimming  so  vigorously  that  its  head  was  high 
out  of  water,  and  now  and  again  it  uttered  a  short  savage  bark.  But 
on  a  sudden  the  fin  disappeared^  and  I  could  distinctly  see  the  great 
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fish  sink  by  the  length  of  a  man's  body  below  the  surface.  With  a 
quick  swing  of  the  long  tail  the  monster  darted  forward,  its  belly 
glistened  as  it  came  uppermost,  and  the  dog,  baffled  by  the  sudden 
vanishing  of  the  black  fin,  had  turned  its  head  towards  us,  when  its 
body  darted  up  out  of  the  water  as  though  it  made  a  spring,  the 
shovel  nose  of  the  shark  overlapped  the  tawny  hide,  one  terrific 
squeak  came  from  the  poor  beast,  with  a  most  agonizing  note  ringing 
through  it,  and  then  fish  and  dog  disappeared,  leaving  a  great  stain 
of  blood-coloured  foam  upon  the  water. 

Miss  Tuke  shrieked  out,  and  Sir  Mordaunt  stood  as  white  as 
death.  By  this  time  the  boat  had  got  away,  and  a  few  strokes  of  the 
oars  brought  it  abreast  of  the  other  dog,  which  was  immediately  col- 
lared and  dragged  over  the  side ;  and  when  presently  the  animal  was 
handed  up  on  deck,  it  was  trembling  as  never  did  I  see  a  dog  tremble 
before.  It  never  oflFered  to  shake  its  wet  coat,  but  crouched  all 
streaming  under  the  after-grating. 

This  incident  depressed  us  all  greatly.  We  stood  looking  in 
silence  at  the  crimson  patch  upon  the  water,  that  stayed  in  one  com- 
pact stain  like  oil,  whilst  the  men  hoisted  the  boat,  and  the  vessel's 
head  was  put  round  to  her  course. 

*  Well  say  nothing  about  this  to  my  wife,'  said  Sir  Mordaunt, 
addressing  us  all  generally. 

*  Certainly  not,'  answered  Norie. 

'  If  she  asks  where  the  dog  is,  of  course  we  must  tell  her  that  it 
fell  overboard,'  continued  Sir  Mordaunt.  *  But  not  a  word  about  the 
shark.' 

*  Not  a  word,'  said  I.  *  Do  you  see  anything  of  the  shark.  Miss 
Tuke  ?     I  would  give  something  to  avenge  the  poor  animal.' 

We  all' peered,  but  sharkee  had  found  as  huge  a  meal  as  he  could 
manage  in  the  big  dog,  and  had  made  sail.  I  hauled  in  the  end  of 
the  line,  and  found  that  one  of  the  links  of  the  chain  had  parted, 
yet  it  had  looked  a  very  strong  chain,  and  stout  enough  to  have 
swung  three  such  aboard  all  at  once. 

*  Anyhow,  he  has  got  the  hook  in  his  inside.  Sir  Mordaunt,'  said  I. 
*  And  I  am  much  mistaken  if  that's  not  a  pill  that  will  presently  stop 
any  more  cabbaging  on  his  part.' 

This,  however,  was  no  consolation  to  the  baronet,  who  was  greatly 
distressed  and  vexed  by  the  loss  of  the  dog.  He  called  to  the  steward 
to  carry  the  guns  below,  and  getting  under  the  a¥ming,  lighted  a  cigar 
and  smoked  with  a  very  moody  face. 

*  Adventures  are  crowding  rather  more  thickly  than  we  want.  Miss 
Tuke,  don't  you  think  ? '  I  asked.  *  We  shall  not  be  able  to  say  that 
our  cruise  lacked  incident.' 

'  I  wish  I  hadn't  seen  the  dog  killed  I '  she  exclaimed,  with  the 
horror  of  the  thing  in  the  expression  of  her  eyes.  '  I  shall  never  for- 
get it,  nor  the  poor  creature's  scream.' 

'  Do  you  want  any  more  adventures  ?  ' 

'  Not  I.     Another  such  a  one  would  set  me  crying  to  be  home.' 
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*  After  such  a  tragedy  as  that  water-logged  barque  was  the  theatre 
of,'  said  I,  *  the  death  of  the  dog  makes  but  a  poor  business.  If  you 
are  going  to  find  a  long  memory  in  what  has  just  occurred,  what  sort 
of  memory,  think  you,  will  yonder  men ' — and  I  pointed  to  the  three 
seamen  who  were  in  the  bows  of  the  schooner — *  and  the  poor  woman 
below  preserve  ? ' 

*  Don't  put  my  imagination  on  the  rack,  Mr.  Walton,'  she  answered. 
^  You  will  make  me  hate  the  sea  as  much  as  I  thought  I  loved  it-.' 

'  Oh,  pray  don't  do  that  thing,  because  if  you  make  yourself  hate 
the  sea,  you  know  you  may  follow  it  up  by  hating  sailors.' 

'  There  is  no  fear  of  that,'  she  answered  archly,  and  smiliug  in 
my  face. 

This  admission  was  made  exceedingly  agreeable  to  me  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  said.  Looking  round,  and  seeing  Norie  on 
the  skylight  sucking  at  a  cigar  and  watching  us,  I  could  not  forbear 
smiling ;  but  she  was  as  grave  again  as  a  nun  at  her  prayers,  gazing 
at  the  sea,  and  evidently  in  no  mood  for  a  light  chat.  So  I  placed  a 
chair  for  her  near  her  uncle,  and  fetched  her  some  books  ;  and  then 
fixing  an  easy  chair  in  a  spot  where  the  light  air  that  was  keeping 
the  mainsail  quiet  breezed  down  softly  under  the  awning,  I  lighted  a 
pipe,  stretched  my  legs,  and  gave  myself  up  to  a  spell  of  indolence 
and*  honeydew  tobacco.  My  position  enabled  me  to  command  the 
deck,  and  Miss  Tuke  in  particular  I  had  very  plainly  in  my  si^ht.  I 
thought  she  looked  prettier  this  morning  than  I  had  seen  her  before  ; 
but  then,  to  be  sure,  it  was  always  my  impression  every  time  I  saw 
her.  No  girl's  face  that  I  can  remember  meeting  so  regularly 
improved  on  acquaintance  as  Miss  Tuke's.  Then,  again,  all  her 
postures  and  movements  were  bewitchingly  ladylike.  I  glanced  from 
her  to  her  uncle,  and  then  I  had  a  spell  of  thinking  about  him. 

It  was  not,  perhaps,  very  easy  to  feel  sorry  for  my  warm-hearted 
hospitable  friend,  when  I  looked  round  upon  his  beautiful  vessel,  and 
thought  of  the  wealth  that  enabled  him  to  possess  and  maintain  such 
a  luxury,  and  when  I  likewise  remembered  that  his  health  was  equal 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  pleasures  his  fortune  could  command. 
And  yet  I  could  not  think  of  his  wife,  and  believe  that  he  was  a 
happy  man.  He  certainly  did  not  look  so  now.  I  had  never  seen 
him  more  dejected,  which  made  me  think  he  was  mixing  up  some 
foolish  fears  and  fancies  with  the  destruction  of  his  dog. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  skylight  sat  Norie,  lazily  surveying  Miss 
Tuke,  whose  back  was  upon  him,  and  occasionally  glancing  at  me 
with  his  black,  monk-like  eyes,  which  looked  as  dusky  as  an  Indian's 
in  the  shadow  of  his  wide  straw  hat.  From  him  my  eye  went  to  old 
Piu'chase,  who  had  been  stumping  this  side  of  the  deck  until  I 
located  myself  upon  it,  when  he  immediately  changed  sides,  to  get 
away  from  me.  The  old  fool  hated  me,  and  was  jealous  of  me,  and  I 
don't  say  I  hadn't  given  him  cause.  Sweltering  as  was  the  day,  he 
was  dressed  in  thick  pilot  cloth,  and  it  was  dilBScult  to  look  at  his 
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sour  and  wrinkled  face,  and  the  dim  eyes  he  cast  sometimes  upon  the 
sea  and  sometimes  upon  the  sails,  without  laughing. 

The  men  had  spread  a  short  awning  over  the  forecastle,  and  were 
seated  under  it,  busy  on  various  small  jobs  ;  but  where  the  decks  were 
unshadowed,  the  air  was  quivering  with  the  heat  that  struck  up  from 
the  planks,  between  which  the  pitch  was  bubbling,  and  the  foremast 
and  standing  rigging  trembled  and  waved  in  the  haze,  and  seemed  to 
be  winding  round  and  roimd  like  revolving  screws.  There  was 
enough  wind  to  keep  the  sea  flashing,  and  most  beautiful  was  the 
effect  of  the  diamond-like  scintillation  upon  the  soft  deep  blue  of  the 
water.  The  sky  was  cloudless,  but  the  rich  azure  of  the  zenith 
lightened  as  it  drew  towards  the  horizon,  until  it  was  nearly  as  pale 
as  silver  where  it  met  the  deep ;  and  in  the  fiery-hot  air  the  ocean 
boundary  waved  as  though  a  mountainous  swell  were  rolling  ai'ound. 

Suddenly  the  fellow  who  was  steering  called  to  Purchase.  I 
turned,  and  saw  him  pointing  over  the  starboard  bow  of  the  schooner, 
and  getting  up  to  look,  I  immediately  perceived  the  smoke  of  a 
steamer,  but  very  faint  and  like  the  blue  thread  of  a  spider,  leaning 
into  the  northern  sky. 

I  went  over  to  Sir  Mordaunt,  and  startled  him  out  of  a  deep  reverie 
by  exclaiming  that  yonder  was  a  steamer  apparently  coming  our  way. 
He  jumped  up,  and  was  full  of  life  in  a  moment. 

*  If  that  be  so,  Walton,'  said  he,  '  we  may  be  able  to  send  the 
rescued  men  home.' 

This  was  my  thought  too.  I  fetched  the  glass  and  looked  at  the 
smoke,  that  presented  a  curious  effect,  owing  to  the  refraction  in  the 
horizon,  that  threw  the  point  whence  the  smoke  issued  above  the  water. 
There  was  nothing  as  yet  to  be  seen  of  the  vessel,  but  by  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  smoke  and  its  steadiness,  I  could  not  doubt  that  the 
steamer  was  heading  our  way.  I  continued  watching  her  for  about 
ten  minutes,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  I  could  make  out,  with 
the  help  of  the  telescope,  that  was  a  very  powerfiil  one,  the  projection 
of  a  mast  and  square  yards  above  the  horizon ;  and  soon  after  the 
whole  hull  drew  up,  though  to  the  naked  eye  she  was  a  mere  speck 
upon  the  very  verge  of  the  mighty  surface  of  blue  sea,  upon  which 
the  sunshine  gleamed  and  faded  with  the  sinking  and  rising  of  the 
light  swell,  like  the  fluctuating  lustre  in  a  moving  sheet  of  shot  silk. 

It  was  now  seen  that  she  was  heading  dead  for  us,  and  Sir 
Mordaunt  sent  his  niece  below  to  tell  Lady  B]yx)kes  that  a  steamer 
was  coming  our  way. 

'  How  shall  we  convey  our  wishes  to  her  ? '  said  he  to  me. 

'  Purchase  should  know,'  said  I. 

'  Purchase  I '  he  called.  '  I  want  that  steamer  stopped,  that  we 
may  ask  her  captain's  permisgion  to  send  the  three  men  to  her — that 
is,  if  she  is  going  home.     How  shall  we  stop  her  ? ' 

*  How  shall  we  stop  her,  sir  ?  '  wheezed  the  old  fellow,  giving  me 
a  piratical  glance,  as  if  he  guessed  there  was  some  trick  of  mine  in 
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that  question.     '  Why,  it's  a  case  of  distress ;  so  half-mast  the  ensign, 
jack  down.' 

It  was  plain  from  this  that  the  man  knew  nothing  about  ship's 
signals,  for  he  should  have  flown  colours  signifying  *  I  wish  to 
communicate.'  But  as  an  old  coalman,  he  would  probably  have 
handled  no  other  bunting  in  his  life  than  his  old  ensign. 

I  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  half-masted  ensign  with  the  jack 
down  was  a  very  extreme  signal  to  display,  and  would  make  them 
believe  our  vessel  in  imminent  danger. 

'  If  you  know  better  than  me,  Mr.  Walton,  perhaps  you'll  tell  Sir 
Mordaunt  what  your  idea  of  sigpfialling  is,'  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
stormily. 

*  Pray  please  yourself,'  I  replied,  preserving  my  gravity  with  an 
effort. 

He  began  to  address  Sir  Mordaunt,  who  cut  him  short  by  saying, 
^  Hoist  what  you  choose.  Purchase ;  hoist  what  you  choose,  man ; 
only  see  that  you  stop  the  steamer.' 

'  I  takes  my  orders  from  you^  sir,'  replied  Purchase,  with  angiy 
emphasis,  and  forthwith  bundled  aft,  and  with  great  ostentation  of 
gesture  bent  on  the  ensign  and  hoisted  it,  union  down  and  half-mast 
high,  making  us  appear  in  a  terrible  plight  indeed.  I  nearly 
suffocated  with  laughter  whilst  watching  his  fiEU)e  as  he  turned  it  up 
to  the  masthead  and  shook  a  turn  out  of  the  flag-halliards.  If  Sir 
Mordaunt  had  been  capable  of  anger,  I  believe  he  would  have  been 
sharp  upon  me  then  ;  but  his  genUe  disposition  would  never  let  him 
go  beyond  a  remonstrance. 

'  My  dear  Walton,  pray  don't  quiz  the  old  man,'  said  he.  'He 
may  have  forgotten  the  art  of  signalling  by  flags.' 

'  But  couldn't  he  look  into  the  signal-book,  to  see  what  he  should 
do  ? '  I  replied.  '  Suppose  me  ignorant,  my  ignorance  goes  for 
nothing.  But  his  ignorance  is  ominous,  even  in  so  small  a  matter  as 
bunting.' 

*  Don't  be  afraid  of  him,'  said  he,  smiling.  '  I'll  warrant  you  that 
he  carries  us  home  safe  enough.' 

*  Let  us  say  nothing  about  that.  Sir  Mordaunt,  for  here's  your 
wife.' 

He  hastened  to  meet  her  and  get  her  a  chair,  and  in  a  trice  was 
busy  about  her,  pointing  out  the  ship,  adjusting  a  cushion  to  h^ 
back,  and  so  on. 

Miss  Tuke  came  £0  me,  and  said  in  a  whisper, '  Do  you  remember 
when  the  shark  seized  the  poor  dog,  that  I  screamed  ?  Well,  my 
aunt  heard  that  scream,  and  asked  what  it  meant.  I  told  her  that 
one  of  the  dogs  jumped  overboard  for  a  swim,  and  that  it  had  {light- 
ened me.  I  wish  her  health  did  not  make  these  flbs  necessary.  But 
having  told  her  this,  I  repeat  it  to  you,  that  the  fiction  may  be  main- 
tained.' 

*  I  am  afraid  among  you  all  that  you  are  spoiling  your  aunt,' 
said  I. 
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'  It's  uncle  Mordaunt'9  wish,'  says  she,  quickly. 

'Well,  then,  he^a  spoiling  her.  If  I  had  a  nervous  wife,  I'd 
humour  her  nerves,  I  believe  ;  but  my  humouring  should  be  an  edu- 
cation, too.  A  poor  shipwrecked  widow,  like  the  woman  below,  should 
not  scare  her,  and  she  should  be  able  to  see  a  shark  eat  a  dog  with 
just  as  much  sensibility  as  you  showed,  and  no  more.' 

*  That  puzzles  me,  rather  ;  but  it  doesn't  matter,'  said  she.  '  At 
all  events,  I  am  sure  you  mean  to  compliment  me.  But  you  will 
remember  that  I  am  not  au  invalid,  and  I  see  that  you  still  think  of 
the  poor  widow.' 

I  laughed  outright,  whereupon  up  marches  Norie. 

*  What's  all  the  fun  about,  Walton  ? ' 

*  Don't  be  suspicious  ;  we  weren't  talking  about  you,'  said  I. 

*  Aren't  you  haunted  by  that  poor  brute  of  a  dog  ? '  cried  he. 
'  You  were  the  cause  of  his  death.  You  would  fish  for  that  shark, 
and  by  hooking  him  you  excited  the  poor  animal,  and  made  him  jump 
overboard.' 

*  Hush,  pray  1 '  exclaimed  Miss  Tuke,  with  a  glance  at  her  aunt. 
He  made  a  hideous  grimace.     '  Heaven  preserve  me  !  I  had  clean 

forgot.  Why,  what  a  monstrous  ship  "is  that  yonder  1  What  is  she  ? 
A  man-of-war  ? ' 

She  was  approaching  us  very  fash.  Her  hull  was  green  and  red^ 
with  a  profusion  of  gilt,  that  looked  like  gold-lace,  upon  her  bow. 
She  was  brig-rigged,  with  raking  masts,  and  a  square  yellow  funnel 
leaning  aft,  and  apparently  not  far  short  of  three  thousand  tons 
burden.  She  looked  to  be  aiming  straight  for  us,  and  the  heavy 
Fheer  of  her  iron  bows  made  her  resemble  a  small  island  coming  along. 
Two  sparkling  columns  of  water  spouted  up  at  an  angle  from  each 
side  oi'  her  stem,  and  their  summits  rose  to  close  under  the  hawse- 
pipes  ;  but  as  they  arched  over,  they  broke  into  foam,  and  girdled  the 
dark  red  bottom  of  the  speeding  hull  with  a  band  of  snow,  the  ends  of 
which  met  under  her  counter,  and  streamed  away  in  a  glittering 
milk-white  line  across  the  blue  sea,  until  the  eye  lost  sight  of  the 
delicate  trail  in  the  far  distance. 

When  she  was  about  a  mile  off,  her  people  hoisted  English  colours, 
and  slowed  the  engines,  as  you  could  have  seen  by  the  drooping  of 
the  two  shining  bow  waves,  like  the  gradual  turning  down  of  a  foun- 
tain. I  have  no  doubt  the  sight  of  our  flag  made  them  reckon  upon 
coming  across  something  tragical;  and  through  the  glass  I  could 
make  out  swarms  of  heads  along  the  line  of  bulwarks,  watching  us. 

'  Stand  by  to  hail  her.  Purchase,'  exclaimed  Sir  Mordaunt ;  and 
we  all  gathered  together  in  a  cluster  abaft  the  main  rigging  to  see 
her,  whilst  our  men  bustled  about,  letting  go  and  tricing  up,  and 
dowsing  canvas,  that  we  might  not  swim  out  of  earshot. 

Now  that  we  knew  by  her  flag  she  was  English,  and  took  it,  of 

course,  that  she  was  going  home,  we  looked  at  her  with  an  interest 

which,  if  you  have  crossed  the  ocean  and  been  for  days  without 

speaking  a  vessel,  you  will  sympathise  with.     She  made  the  picture 
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of  home  rise  before  us  vividly — the  English  Channel,  with  its  beau- 
tiful shores,  the  yachts  whitening  the  offing  round  the  Isle  of  Wight ; 
the  crowded  Downs,  with  low-lying  Deal  sparkling  beyond  the  glit- 
tering shingle ;  the  noble,  busy  Thames,  and  the  garden-like  lands 
beyond  its  banks.     A  group  of  men  were  upon  her  high  skeleton 
bridge,  and  one  stood  at  the  extreme  end  of  it,  waiting  to  hail  us 
when  near  enough.     Presently  the  turn  of  her  wheel  by  a  couple  of 
spokes  canted  her  head,  and  she  drew  out  slowly  (her  engines  being 
stopped),  and  we  watched  with  admiration,  as  die  floated  abreast  of 
us,  the  gradual  unfolding  of  her  immense  length,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  whole  picture  of  her  red  bottom  colouring  the  blue*  water  under 
her,  and  her  green  side  full  of  flashing  windows,  and  her  massive 
stem  standing  up  and  overlooking  the  sea  like  a  sheer  cliff,  whilst  a 
trickle  of  grey  smoke  floated  languidly  towards  the  sky  out  of  her 
leaning  short  funnel,  and  her  rigging  veined  the  heavens  like  a 
spider's  web.     Her  poop  was  of  middling  length,  protected  by  a  very 
low  bulwark  surmounted  by  brass  stanchions  and  white  lifelines,  so 
that  we  could  clearly  perceive  the  crowd  of  saloon  passengers  seated 
or  standing,  and  watching  us  from  under  the  awning.     There  were  a 
great  many  women  dressed  in  all  manner  of  gay  colours,  and  Miss 
Tuke  hit  the  character  of  the  picture  neatly  when  she  said  to  me  that 
those  people  looked  like  a  garden  party  out  on  a  cruise.     Binocular 
glasses  and  telescopes  bristled  at  us  from  all  parts  of  the  vessel.    I 
could  well  imagine  the  wonderment  excited  by  the  inverted  and  half- 
masted  ensign  aboard  a  yacht  with  a  crowd  of  smartly-dressed  seamen 
in  her  bows,  well-dressed  people  aft,  and  the  whole  apparently  coming 
up  to  a  high  standard  of  safety,  luxury,  and  equipment. 
'  Schooner  ahoy ! '  came  ringing  from  the  steamer. 

*  Hillo  ! '  bawled  Purchase. 

*  Why  have  you  that  distress-signal  flying  ? ' 

'  We've  three  shipwrecked  men  aboard,  that  we  took  off  a  water- 
logged barque,'  vociferated  Purchase ;  '  and  if  you're  bound  for  Heng- 
land,  will  'ee  let  us  send  'em  aboard  you  ? ' 

There  was  a  curious  movement  among  the  people  on  the  poop  at 
this,  and  the  man  who  had  hailed  us  stumped  along  the  bridge  to 
where  the  knot  of  men  were.  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
information  they  had  got  was  a  disappointment  to  many  of  them.  A 
good  deal  of  excitement  had  been  promised  by  our  flag,  and  Pur- 
chase's statement  was  no  better  than  an  anti-climax.  Presently  the 
man  returned  to  the  end  of  the  bridge  and  sung  out,  '  We'll  send  a 
boat ; '  and  after  a  short  delay  a  boat  swept  round  under  the  stem  of 
the  huge  vessel,  in  charge  of  one  of  the  mates,  an  individual  in  a  long 
coat  with  gilt  buttons,  and  a  square-peaked  cap.  A  short  ladder  was 
thrown  over  the  side,  the  boat  hooked  on,  and  the  mate  stepped 
aboard.  He  raised  his  cap  very  politely,  and  glanced  round  him  with 
much  curiosity,  and  then  took  a  squint  at  the  ensign,  as  if  he  could 
not  reconcile  that  flag  with  the  small  business  that  had  caused  its 
display. 
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^I  am  glad  that  nothing  is  the  matter  with  you/  said  he^ 
addressing  Sir  Mordamit,  at  once  guessing  him  to  be  the  owner, 
*  We  hardly  knew  what  to  expect  when  we  saw  that  signal.' 

'  You  are  boimd  to  England,  I  presume,'  said  Sir  Mordaunt. 

*  We  are,  sir— to  Glasgow,  from  New  Orleans.' 

*  That's  a  hit  out  of  the  men's  track,'  said  I  to  the  baronet. 

'  Why,  no,'  he  replied, '  not  if  I  give  them  the  means  to  get 
across  to  Liverpool.  Would  your  captain  take  these  poor  fellows  ? ' 
said  he,  addressing  the  mate. 

'  Certainly,'  was  the  reply.  *  I  shall  have  to  trouble  you  for  the 
particulars  of  the  rescue.     AMiich  are  the  men  ? ' 

They  were  called,  and  came  aft.  Dressed  in  the  clothes  lent  them 
by  the  yacht's  crew,  and  having  quite  recovered  their  health,  they 
looked  very  tidy,  likely  seamen. 

'  This  gentleman,'  said  Sir  Mordaunt  to  them,  *  tells  me  that  the 
captain  of  yonder  steamship  is  willing  to  give  you  a  passage  to 
Glasgow.  I  know  that  the  port  you  want  to  get  to  is  Liverpool,  but 
as  you  are  anxious  to  get  home  here  is  a  chance  you  should  not  miss ; 
and  if  I  give  this  gentleman  suflBcient  funds  to  pay  for  your  journey 
from  Glasgow  to  Liverpool,  your  being  landed  at  Glasgow  won't  make 
any  difference  to  you.' 

'  We  can  only  say,  '*  Thank  you,  and  God  bless  you,  sir  1 "' 
answered  one  of  them. 

'  You  still  have  the  clothes  you  wore  when  you  were  rescued  ?  * 
continued  Sir  Mordaunt. 

*  Yes,  sir.' 

'  Well,  you  will  keep  those  you  have  on,  and  the  two  suits  will 
serve' you  as  a  kit.  I'll  make  it  right  with  the  owners  of  those 
clothes.' 

The  poor  feUows  tried  to  thank  him  again,  but  the  words  stuck 
in  their  throats. 

'  Bear  a  hand  now,  and  get  your  bundles  into  the  boat,'  said  the 
mate ;  and  they  skurried  forward,  whilst  the  mate  went  into  the 
cabin  with  Sir  Mordaunt,  to  take  wine,  and  look  at  the  entry  in 
the  log-book  relating  to  the  wreck. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  three  men  were  ready ;  and  I  saw  them^ 
as  they  said  good-bye  to  the  *  Lady  Maud's  '  men,  fling  down  their 
bundles  and  grasp  their  hands  with  both  theirs.  Indeed,  I  never 
saw  gratitude  more  movingly  expressed  than  in  the  postures  and 
motions  of  these  poor  sailors.  They  came  to  the  gangway  where  I  was 
standing,  and  one  of  them  said, '  We  should  like  to  say  good-bye  to 
Mrs.  Stretton,  sir.' 

'  To  be  sure,'  I  answered ;  and  went  to  the  skylight,  where  I 
called  to  the  steward  to  ask  Mrs.  Stretton  to  step  on  deck.  She 
came  immediately  after  Sir  INIordaunt  and  the  mate  had  arrived,  and 
the  three  men,  pulling  off  their  caps,  went  up  to  her  and  held  out 
their  hands  one  after  another.  I  did  not  hear  them  speak ;  I  believe 
nothing  was  said ;  it  was  merely  a  rough,  pathetic  seaman's  grasp  of 
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the  hand  on  their  part.     Tlie  memory  of  their  long  anguish,  their 
drowned  shipmates,  all  those  hours  of  famine  and  thirst,  with  Death 
the  skeleton  sitting  among  them  on  that  water-swept  deck,  woukl 
well  account  for  their  parting  in  silence.     I  had  my  eye  on  the 
widow's  face  as  she  shook  hands  with  the  first  man.     It  was  firm, 
and  she  looked  at  him  steadily ;  but  she  broke  down  suddenly  when 
she  took  the  second  man's  hand,  and  dropped  her  face,  unable  to  look 
at  him;  aud  when  the  third  man  took  her  hand  she  was  crying 
piteously.     !Miss  Tuke  put  her  arm  through  hers  and  led  her  away  to 
the  after  end  of  the  deck ;  and  I  was  glad  to  see  her  go,  for  it  was 
painful  that  such  grief  as  hers  should  be  watched  by  so  many  eyes, 
though  God  knows  there  was  no  want  of  sympathy  for  her. 

The  men  then  bade  us  farewell.  Sir  Mordaunt  gave  them  his 
hand,  and  one  of  them  held  it  as  though  he  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  release  it.  *  Good-bye,  mum  I  God  bless  you,  mum  ! '  said 
they  to  Lady  Brookes. 

*Now,  my  lads,  jump  into  the  boat,'  exclaimed  the  mate.  *  But 
first  let  me  tell  you  that  this  gentleman,'  indicating  the  baronet, 
'  has  given  me  ten  pounds  for  my  captain  to  hold  for  you  ; '  and 
then,  as  if  he  feared  this  would  excite  another  demonstration  of 
gratitude  and  cause  more  delay,  he  sung  out,  *  In  with  you,  boys  I 
Chuck  your  bundles  down.' 

The  men  dropped  over  the  side,  the  mate,  bowing  to  us  all, 
followed,  and  as  the  boat  shoved  off  the  three  men  stood  up  and 
cheered  us.  In  a  very  little  while  they  disappeared  under  the  stem 
of  the  great  steamship,  and  shortly  after  the  monster  began  to  forge 
ahead. 

It  was  a  brave  sight  to  see  that  huge  and  powerful  fabric — that 
had  lain  motionless  upon  the  swell  which  kept  the  yacht's  masts 
swaying  like  a  bandmaster's  baton — divide  the  water  under  the 
hidden  propulsion  of  her  screw.  The  trembling  light  under  her 
quivered  in  her  glossy  sides,  and  the  glass  of  her  port-holes  flashed 
and  faded  as  her  head  came  round  to  the  north  and  east.  A  great 
body  of  black  smoke  burst  suddenly  out  of  her  low  fat  funnel,  and 
the  first  belch  of  it  shot  up  like  a  balloon  ;  but  the  breeze  was  too 
light  to  incline  the  dark  and  gleaming  pillar  until  it  had  reached  a 
certain  height,  when  it  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  current  up 
there,  and  leaned  over  into  a  most  graceful  curl,  which,  as  it  blew 
further  and  further  towards  the  horizon,  looked  like  a  gigantic  bridge 
arching  the  blue  water,  whose  surface  mirrored  the  league  of  sooty 
coil  in  a  straight  dark  brown  line,  that  might  very  well  have  passed 
in  the  distance  for  a  shoal  of  mud. 

But  though  j-he  made  a  fine  show,  yet  she  was  sadly  wanting  in 
all  those  points  of  beauty  which  a  sailing  vessel  offers.  The  pyramid 
of  shining  canvas,  the  stately  leaning  of  the  tapering  masts,  the 
swelling  curves  of  the  jibs,  the  lovely  graduation  of  shadow  and  light 
upon  the  round  cloths,  and  the  sharp  clear  lining  of  the  delicate 
rigging  upon  them,  were  all  lacking.     Strength,  even  in  its  most 
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majestic  form,  was  expressed  by  that  mighty  red  and  green  hull 
heaping  the  sparkling  blue  water  at  her  side,  and  a  torrent  of  snow 
pouring  away  from  under  her  elliptical  stem,  that  was  radiant  with 
gilt  configurations,  but  there  was  no  gracefulness.  The  eye  had  to 
seek  the  ^  Lady  IVIaud '  for  that.  And  a  beautiful  sight  she  was,  I 
make  no  doubt,  for  the  passengers  aboard  that  great  receding  steamer 
to  watch.  For  so  soon  as  the  boat  had  gone  clear  of  us,  sail  had 
been  made,  and  such  air  as  there  was  being  abeam,  every  stitch  of 
square  canvas,  and  the  studding-sails  to  boot,  were  piled  upon  the 
little  vessel,  until  she  must  have  looked  like  a  big  white  cloud  upon 
the  sea.  Soon  the  tinkling  and  churning  of  water  alongside  told  us 
that  the  *  Lady  Maud '  was  contributing  something  to  the  rapidly- 
increasing  interval  that  now  separated  the  two  vessels.  In  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  the  great  ocean  steamship  was  no  bigger  than  a 
nutshell  upon  the  horizon,  and  when  we  went  to  lunch  nothing  was 
to  be  seen  of  her  but  a  smudge  of  smoke  hovering  over  the  spot 
where  she  bad  vanished. 

{To  he  contintiedJ) 
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The  Earliest  Scottish  University. 

T  was  a  favourite  saying  of  the  late  Dean  Stanley  that  St.  Andrews 
had  for  him  the  charm  of  Canterbury  and  Oxford  combined. 
Those  who  are  constant  residents  within  it,  pressed  with  the  cares 
or  distracted  with  the  frivolities  of  the  hour,  might  smile  at  such  a 
comparison.  What !  they  might  say,  compare  these  few  gaimt  and 
shattered  skeletons  of  ancient  magnificence  with  the  vast  and  still 
flourishing  Cathedral,  the  seat  of  England's  Primacy,  or  the  two 
small  St.  Andrews  Colleges,  the  one  still  retaining  something  of 
J  cloistral  seclusion,  the  other  with  no  survival  of  antiquity  but  its  old 

^  tower  and  chapel! — compare   these  with  the  grandeur   of  Christ 

i  Church  or  the  serene  mediseval  beauty  of  Magdalen ! — it  is  simply 

ludicrous.  To  those  whose  perceptions  custom  has  dulled  it  may 
seem  so.  But  one  gifted,  as  Dean  Stanley  was,  with  the  finest  historic 
eye  and  the  keenest  imaginative  sensibility,  coming  fresh  upon  St. 
Andrews,  sees  around  him  an  embodiment  of  a  long  and  stormy  his- 
tory, in  all  its  most  startling  vicissitudes,  not  perhaps  to  be  equalled 
on  any  other  spot  of  British  ground.  Such  an  one  cannot,  doubtless, 
gaze  without  pain  on  those  *  skeletons  of  unfleshed  humanity,'  the 
record  of  all  that  is  wildest  in  passion  and  darkest  in  fanaticism. 
But  the  pain  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  crowding  memories^ 
which  thrill  him  at  every  turn,  as  he  walks  around  these  ruins,  look- 
ing down  upon  him  in  *  all  the  imploring  beauty  of  decay.'  There  are 
ji.  memories  embedded  in  almost  every  stone  which  he  sees,  waiting  only 

for  the  open  eye  and  the  receptive  heart  to  take  them  in. 

In  this  St.  Andrews  is  unique,  that  the  same  spot  of  ground  con- 
tained Scotland's  oldest  and  metropolitan  Cathedral,  and  also  her 
earliest  University,  and  that  the  University  was  the  child  and  nursling 
of  the  Cathedral  and  its  monastery.  But  the  wind-swept,  foam- 
fringed  promontory  had  been  known  as  a  centre  of  religion  for  at 
least  seven  hundred  years  before  it  became  a  seat  of  learning.  The 
earliest  sacred  place  was  the  cave  in  the  sandstone  cliff,  close  under 
the  Cathedral,  known  as  the  Cave  of  Saint  Regulus.  It  has  now  so 
crumbled  away  as  to  be  almost  indiscernible.  But  thither,  probably 
soon  after  a.d.  600,  came  a  Columban  eremite,  and  made  the  cave  his 
abode ;  and  this  was,  it  is  suggested,  the  historic  personage  who  was 
afterwards  transformed  into  the  mythic  Segulus.  Hard  by,  there 
probably  soon  arose  one  of  those  primitive  monasteries  of  wicker- 
work,  in  which  would  dwell  a  small  brotherhood  of  Columban  monks 
from  lona. 

Early  in  the  eighth  century  the  monks  of  the  old  Columban 
foundations  were  dm  en  onX*  q^  '^qw^  ^'v^S^sscAl^  ^Skd  among  others 
those  of  the  monaaX^t^  oi  §)\i»  k[i^^'^^^w^^$^\s5«:^^ftj». 
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The  next  step  was  when,  in  736,  the  Pictish  King,  Ungus  or 
Angus,  son  of  Fergus,  placed  in  Kibrimont  a  new  body  of  clergy,  who 
had  brought  the  relics  of  St.  Andrew  with  them.  Whence  they 
brought  them  we  know  not.  From  Patras  or  Constantinople  the  old 
legend  says ;  from  Hexham  in  Northumberland  Mr.  Skene  suggests. 
Kilrimont,  afterwards  called  St.  Andrews,  thenceforth  became  the 
National  Church  of  the  Picts,  whose  royal  seat  was  at  Scone ;  and  St. 
Andrew,  superseding  Columba,  and  his  successor  St.  Peter,  became 
their  patron  saint. 

The  next  important  date  is  a.d.  889,  when  the  Scottish  djmasty 
succeeded  to  the  Pictish  throne,  and  reigned  at  Scone  over  the  united 
kingdom  of  Alban, — when  the  Pictish  and  Scottish  churches  were 
blended  into  one, — when  Saint  Andrew  became  the  patron  saint  of  the 
united  Picts  and  Scots, — and  when  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  became 
known  as  the  Bishop  of  Alban.  The  Scottish  line  of  kings,  being 
established  at  Scone,  brought  back  with  them  the  Columban  monks 
who  had  been  driven  from  Pictland  early  in  the  eighth  century,  and 
these  doubtless  returned  to  Kilrimont,  whither  they  had  first 
brought  the  name  of  Christ.  The  Primacy  of  the  whole  Scottish 
Church  which,  after  the  downfall  of  lona,  had  passed  for  a  short  time 
to  Dunkeld  and  then  to  Abemethy,  was,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
king,  transferred  in  908  to  St.  Andrews,  where  it  remained  till  the 
downfall  of  the  mediaeval  church.  It  became  the  policy  of  the 
Scottish  kings,  when  they  had  removed  their  royal  seat  from  Argyll  to 
Scone,  to  foster  St.  Andrews  and  make  it  supersede  lona  as  the  chief 
sanctuary  of  their  people ;  as  Dean  Stanley  once  said,  a  Cordova  to 
keep  the  pilgrims  from  going  in  search  of  Mecca,  a  Bethel  to  prevent 
the  tribes  from  returning  to  Jerusalem. 

We  read  of  Constantino,  one  of  the  Scottish  kings,  in  a.d.  942, 
worn  out  with  age  and  troubles,  retiring  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  living  there  as  a  Culdee,  till  he  died  in  that  '  dreary 
pile' — the  pile  being  the  Culdee  monastery  of  Kirkheugh,  to  the 
east  of  the  cathedral,  and  overlooking  the  harbour.  The  foundations, 
after  having  been  for  centuries  buried  out  of  sight,  were  within  a  recent 
date  laid  bare,  when  excavations  were  being  made  for  a  new  battery. 

On  the  whole  question  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Culdees,  so 
obscure  yet  so  interesting,  much  light  has  of  late  been  thrown  by  Dr. 
Reeves  and  Mr.  Skene,  but  on  that  enticing  subject  we  cannot  linger 
now. 

The  first  elements  of  learning  were  given  to  Scotland  we  know 
before  the  time  of  the  Culdees,  through  the  monks  of  the  Columban 
Church.  They  introduced  letters  and  a  written  language,  and  were, 
like  their  founder,  zealous  in  copying  MSS.  Whatever  education  the 
young  received,  whatever  instruction  the  people  got,  came  entirely 
from  the  Columban  monks.  When  the  Columban  Church  was  expelled 
from  South  Pictland,  and  afterwards  when  lona  was  laid  waste  by  the 
Norsemen,  the  Culdees,  who  succeeded  the  Columban  monks  in  the 
Celtic  monasteries,  carried  on  the  work  of  education.      In  these 
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moDasteries  we  find  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  and  in  the  ninth 
j  '  centuries  a  new  functionary  taking  the  place  of  the  lona  Scribnigh  or 

scribe.  This  was  the  Ferleiginn,  or  lector,  or  man  of  learning,  whose 
work  was  closely  connected  with  education.  He  was  praBlector  in  the 
monastic  school  for  the  training  of  the  clerics.  The  Culdee  Ferleiginn 
continued  in  St.  Andrews  till  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centiuT, 
after  the  old  Celtic  Church  had  been  extingidshed. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  the  changes  which  St.  Andrews  saw  before 
the  Reformation  was  that  which  was  wrought  by  the  Saxon  Princess, 
Queen  Margaret,  wife  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  when  she  brought  to 
Scotland  the  Soman  clergy  and  discipline.  The  Celtic  Church  she 
found  far  gone  in  decay,  partly  from  external  violence,  partly  from 
internal  corruptions.  That  saintly  Queen  herself  pleaded  in  a  public 
Council  with  the  Celtic  clergy  to  convince  them  of  their  manifold 
abuses — their  practical  neglect  of  worship,  their  wide  departure  from 
the  truth,  which  with  her  meant  the  Roman  faith  and  worsliip. 
What  she  began,  her  sons  Alexander  I.  and  David,  when  they 
ascended  the  throne,  completed,  superseding  the  Culdees  by  Roman 
clerics  and  monks,  arranging  the  Church  no  longer  on  a  tribal  but  on 
a  territorial  basis,  and  substituting  the  parochial  system  and  Diocesan 
Episcopacy  for  the  old  tribal  church  and  merely  functional  bishops. 

At  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century — that  is,  soon  after  the 
Norman  Conquest — the  line  of  the  native  bishops  ended  in  the  per- 
son of  Fothad,  the  last  Celtic  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews.  He  died  in  the 
last  year  of  Malcolm  Canmore's  reign,  a.d.  1093,  and  then  there  was 
a  vacancy  for  fourteen  years,  after  which  the  see  was  filled  by  a 
stranger,  the  first  of  a  line  of  bishops  of  foreign  descent.  This  was 
Turgot,  formerly  confessor  of  St.  Margaret  and  author  of  her 
Biography,  whom  her  son  Alexander  brought  from  the  Priory  of 
Durham  to  the  see  of  St.  Andrews.  The  outward  visible  symbol  of 
this  change  from  the  Celtic  to  the  Roman  Church  is  the  Tower  of  St. 
Regulus.  The  best  architectural  authorities  give  it  only  a  conjectural 
■J  date,  somewhere  between  the  tenth  and  the  thirteenth  century.     But 

:[,  the  late  Joseph  Robertson,  Scotland's  most  learned  antiquary,  believed 

^  that  it  must  be  the  '  Nova  Basilica,'  of  which  he  found  mention  in 

some  old  chronicle,  as  erected  in  a.d.  i  127.  He  conceived  that  it  was 
built  by  the  Roman  clergy,  before  they  had  funds  for  the  great  cathe- 
dral, and  that  it  was  raised  so  high,  after  the  model  of  the  early  cam- 
paniles of  Italy,  in  order  that  it  might  overcrow  the  humbler  Culdee 
monastery  of  the  adjacent  Kirkheugh. 

Robert,  who  was  Bishop  next  in  succession  but  one  to  Turgot,  from 
1 121  to  1159,  also  a  Saxon,  founded  the  Priory,  and  brought  thither 
from  Scone,  where  he  had  himself  been  Prior,  the  black  Canons  or 
Canons  regular  of  St.  Augustine.  The  site  of  the  monastery  was,  as 
all  know,  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  future  cathedral,  lo  which 
it  was  attached ;  and  Bishop  Robert  endowed  it  with  grants  flrom  the 
Episcopal  revenues.  The  Culdees  he  expressly  excluded  from  being 
inmates  of  his  new  Priory,  because  they  were  secular  clergy  and 
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married  men,  and  could  not  conform  to  the  strict  rule  of  the  Canons 
Begular. 

King  David,  when  he  visited  St.  Andrews,  greatly  patronised  the 
new  Priory.  He  held  a  conference  in  its  cloisters  with  Bishop 
Bobert,  and  compelled  him  to  relinquish  all  the  lands  of  the  Boar'd 
Chase,  which  he  made  over  to  the  Augustinian  monks.  The  Prior  of 
the  St.  Andrews  monastery  was  of  greater  dignity  than  all  the  other 
mitred  abbots  in  Scotland.  He  was  entitled  to  wear  the  mitre,  the 
ring,  and  the  pastoral  staff  in  parliaments  and  councils.  Ever  since  the 
time  of  Queen  Margaret  the  Culdees  had  been  dying  out  by  internal 
decay,  and  by  the  establishment  of  bishoprics  and  their  cathedral 
staff  on  the  ruins  of  Culdean  monasteries ;  but  in  the  reign  of  King 
David  a  regular  crusade  against  them  was  begun,  and  they  were  dis- 
possessed of  most  of  their  remaining  rights.  They  struggled  for  a 
time,  and  tried  to  maintain  their  claim  to  share  in  the  election  of  the 
bishop;  but  of  that  they  were  finally  deprived  in  1273,  after  which 
little  more  is  heard  of  them. 

As  Bishop  Robert  founded  the  Priory,  his  successor,  Bishop 
Arnold,  founded  the  Cathedral  in  a.d.  1160.  For  158  years  the 
building  of  it  went  on,  proceeding  and  pausing,  pausing  and  pro- 
ceeding, till  at  last  it  was  completed  anj[  consecrated  by  Bishop 
Lamberton  in  a  day  of  July  1 3 1 8,  in  the  presence  of  Robert  Bruce,  who 
came  hither  with  all  his  chivalry  to  do  honour  to  the  dedication.  The 
King  further  endowed  the  Cathedral  out  of  his  private  means,  in 
gratitude  for  the  great  victory  which  the  Patron  Saint  of  the  kingdom 
had  recently  vouchsafed  to  him  at  Bannockbum.  For  only  241  years 
was  that  beautiful  and  venerable  pile  allowed  to  stand  entire,  when, 
in  1 5  59,  it  was  desecrated  by  a  savage  mob,  and  abandoned  to  the 
ravage  of  the  elements,  and  to  the  still  more  relentless  hands  of  the 
dwellers  in  St.  Andrews.  Besides  the  Cathedral  and  the  Priory,  in 
time  there  arose  two  other  monasteries,  one  of  the  Black-hooded 
Friars,  a  remnant  of  whose  church  still  stands  in  South  Street ;  the 
other,  a  monastery  of  the  Gray  or  Franciscan  Friars,  whose  foundation 
has  wholly  disappeared  from  its  site  in  Market  Street.  Besides  all 
these  there  was  the  decaying  Provostry  of  Kirkheugh,  which  continued 
to  dwindle  on  its  old  site  till  the  Reformation.  This,  then,  was  the 
order  of  the  sacred  places  of  St.  Andrews : — 

The  Cave  of  St.  Regulus. 

The  Monastery  of  Kirkheugh. 

The  Tower  of  St.  Regulus. 

The  Priory  of  Augustinian  Monks. 

The  Cathedral. 

The  Dominican  Monastery. 

The  Franciscan  Monastery. 

Education,  which  had  begun  under  the  Culdees,  did  not  slumber, 
but  rather  progressed,  under  the  new  order.  It  must  have  been 
fostered  more  or  less  by  all  the  monastic  foundations  I  have  named, 
but  its  chief  seat  was  the  Priory.    Intellectual  activity  was  greatly 
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stimulated  there  when,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the 
Archbishops  of  York  and  Canterbury  put  in  their  claim  for  jurisdiction 
over  the  see  of  St.  Andrews  and  the  whole  Scottish  Church.   When  the 
independence  of  the  Metropolitan  see  was  thus  threatened,  it  was  the 
monks  of  the  Augustinian  Priory  who  took,  up  the  challenge.     They 
were  at  once  the  best  lawyers  and  the  ablest  literary  men  of  their  day 
in  Scotland.     England's  claim  for  ecclesiastical,  was  soon  followed  by 
a  like  claim  for  civil,  supremacy.     Whenever  England  put  forth  one 
document  to  support  her  claim,  Scotland  answered  by  another,  and 
those  answers  were  most  of  them  concocted  within  the  walls  of  our 
Priory.    Columba  had  to  be  disowned  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Picts,  and 
the  founder  of  Scottish  Christianity,  in  order  to  give  to  St.  Andrews 
a  fictitious  origin  in  the  fourth  century,  and  thus  to  antedate  St. 
Augustine  and  Canterbury.      From  this  sprung  the  legend  of  Regulus 
and  his  monks  coming  from  Patras.     The  line  of  Scottish  kings,  too, 
had  to  be  carried  back  to  443  years  before  the  Christian  era,  in  order 
to  outdo  England's  claims  to  anticjuity.     It  was  within  the  Priory  of 
St.  Andrews  that  this  tissue  of  fabulous  history  was  woven,  piece  by 
piece,  as  the  needs  of  controversy  required.     And  at  last  all  these 
isolated  forgeries  were  woven  into  a  formal  history  of  the  kingdom 
by  Fordun,  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Andrews,  whose  history  ha3 
passed  as  authentic  almost  to  our  own  time.     INIany  as  have  been  the 
remarkable  men  who  have  lived,  and  many  able  books  as  have  been 
written  in  St.  Andrews,  it  never  gave  bii*th  to  a  more  important 
literature  than  that  which  then  issued  from  these  monastic  cloisters. 
False  or  true,  it  was  composed  for  a  patriotic  interest — to  resist  the 
encroachments  of  England ;   first,  oil  Scotland's  ecclesiastical,  then 
on  her  civil  independence.    Whatever  falsehood  was  in  those  docu- 
ments does  not  imply  such  untruthfulness  in  the  writers  as  might  at 
first  sight  seem.     Historic  certitude  and  the  tests  of  it  are  quite  a 
recent  growth — historic  criticism  is  not  yet  a  century  old.     To  men 
living  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  past  was  all  one 
confused  haze,  in  wliich  fact,  legend,  and  myth  passed  into  each  other, 
and  seemed  all  equally  certain. 

With  the  monasteries  of  St.  Andrews  both  Celtic  and  Saxon, 
schools  of  some  kind  were,  from  the  first,  associated.  If  for  no  other 
purpose,  the  monks  had  to  train  their  successors  and  the  secular  clergy. 
We  read  of  scholars  connected  with  the  Culdee  community  at  Kirk- 
heugh,  and  we  know  that  there  were  regular  schools  attached  to  the 
Roman  monasteries  in  Scotland,  of  which  the  monks  were  generally 
the  teachers,  or  at  least  the  superintendents.  There  existed  in  St. 
Andrews,  too,  from  an  early  date — some  say  from  the  twelfth  century 
— a  '  Schola  lUustris,'  on  the  site  in  South  Street  afterwards  occupied 
by  the  *  Pedagogium.'  There  the  youths  were  taught  not  only  reading, 
writing,  and  grammar,  but  also  logic  and  rhetoric.  On  holidays  the 
scholars  of  these  schools  used  to  meet  in  the  churches  to  hold  logical 
disputations,  and  to  make  rhetorical  declamations.  There  can  be  Uttle 
doubt, that  this  'Schola  Illustris'  and  the  school  of  the  monastery 
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were  the  germs  out  of  which  oiir  university  sprung.  But  until  the 
fifteenth  century,  whenever  Scottish  youths  who  had  been  trained  in 
the  monastic  schools  wished  to  obtain  higher  learning,  they  had  to 
migrate  to  other  countries,  some  to  Oxford  perhaps,  but  far  more  to 
Paris.  It  was  to  the  well-abused  mediaeval  Churchmen  that  we  owe  the 
foundation  of  our  schools,  as  well  as  of  our  universities,  and  many  other 
blessings.  We  have  remembered  their  faults  ;  we  have  forgotten  the 
benefits  they  bequeathed  to  us. 

To  Henry  Wardlaw,  who  was  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  from  a.d.  1403 
to  1440,  belongs  the  honour  of  having  founded  the  first  university  in 
Scotland.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  who,  besides  his  general 
intelligence  and  public  activity,  had  a  turn  for  educating  youth ;  for 
in  the  early  days  of  his  episcopate  we  find  the  banished  Earl  of  North- 
umberland coming  to  St.  Andrews,  and  committing  to  the  Bishop's 
charge  Henry  Percy,  his  son ;  and  Robert  III.  of  Scotland  entrusted 
to  his  care  his  son,  afterwards  James  I.,  who  spent  two  years  in  the 
Bishop's  castle  as  the  companion  of  yoimg  Percy,  before  he  (James) 
was  carried  captive  to  England. 

It  was  in  a.d.  141 1  that  the  Bishop  founded  the  Seminary,  and  in 
A.D.  14 1 3  that  he  received  from  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  the  Papal  Bull 
which  confirmed  the  foundation,  and  constituted  it  a  university. 
Benedict  XIII.,  who  was  one  of  three  rival  claimants  at  that  time  for 
the  Papal  chair,  had  established  his  court  at  Paniscola  in  Arragon, 
whence,  in  one  year,  he  issued  six  Papal  Bulls  in  favour  of  the 
university,  of  which  the  earliest  is  still  preserved  in  the  University 
Charter  Chest.  It  was  a  day  of  glad  rejoicing  when  Henry  Ogihyj 
Master  of  Arts,  *  made  his  entry  into  this  city,  bearing  the  Bull  which 
endowed  the  infant  seminary  with  the  high  privileges  of  a  university.* 

This  is  the  description  of  it  by  Tytler,  the  historian  : — 

Ogilvy's  arrival  was  welcomed  by  the  ringing  of  bells  from  the  steeples 
and  the  tumultuous  joy  of  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants.  On  the  following 
day,  being  Sunday,  a  solemn  convocation  of  the  clergy  was  held  in  the 
Refector}' ;  and  the  Papal  Bulls  having  been  read  in  the  presence  of  the 
Bishop,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  they  proceeded  in  procession  to 
the  high  altar  (of  the  Cathedral),  when  the  Te  Deum  was  sung  by  the 
whole  assembly;  the  bishops,  priors,  and  other  dignitarias  being  arrayed 
in  their  lichest  canoniails,  whilst  400  clerks,  besides  no\'ices  and  lay 
brothers,  and  an  immense  crowd  of  spectators,  bent  down  before  the  high 
altar  in  gratitude  and  adoration.  High  mass  was  then  celebrated ;  and 
when  the  service  was  concluded,  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  devoted  to 
mirth  and  festivity. 

Such  was  the  high  festival  which  celebrated  the  day  when  Scotland's 
first  university  was  born. 
The  first  Bull  says — 

that,  considering  the  peace  and  quietness  which  flourish  in  the  city  of  St. 
Andrews  and  its  neighbourhood,  its  abimdant  supply  of  victuals,  the 
number  of  its  ha<«pitia  and  other  conveniences  for  students,  we  are  led  to 
hope  that  this  city,  which  the  divine  bounty  has  enriched  ^^dth  so  many 
gifts,  may  become  the  foimtain  of  science,  and  the  nurse  of  many  men  dis- 
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tinguisbed  for  knowledge  and  virtuo.  Therefore,  towarda  these  desirabli 
ends,  and  moved  bj  the  prayers  of  King  James,  the  Bishop,  Prior,  Arch 
deacon,  and  Chapter,  we,  by  our  apostolical  authority,  found  and  institute  i 
university  in  the  said  city  of  St.  Andrews,  for  Theology,  Canon  and  Civi 
Law,  Arts,  Medicine,  and  other  lawful  Faculties. 

During  all  tlie  Middle  Age,  and  long  after,  Scotland,  we  know 
derived  most  of  her  civilisation  from  France,  her  constant  ally.     Anc 
so  when  Bishop  Wardlaw  wished  a  model  for  his  univeraity  he  found 
it  in  the  University  of  Pari?,  wliich  was  then,  and  had  long  been,  the 
most  famous  in  Europe.     Following  the  example  of  the  Universitj 
of  Paris,  which  divided  it^  students  into  four  nations — France,  Picardy, 
Normandy,  and  England — St.  Andrews  divided  its  students  into  the 
four  nations  of  Fife,  Lothian,  Anj^us,  and  Alban.     These  chose  the 
Eector,  who  was  the  chief  and  most  influential  oflBcer  in  the  univer- 
sity, and  who  sat  on  high  festivals  in  a  stall  in  the  cathedral  next 
to  the  Bishop  and  before  the  Prior.     The  university  possessed  as  its 
first  teachers  thirteen  doctors   of  theology,  eight  doctors  of  laws, 
besides  other  learned  men.    The  students  at  first  were  said  to  be  more 
numerous  than  they  afterwards  became,  when  they  were  compelled 
to  live  within  college  walls.     But,  as  no  record  of  their  numbei 
remains,  we  are  left  to  conjecture  on  this  point.     In  those  first  years 
they  lived  where  they  chose,  and  at  their  own  expense.     Let  me 
give  hono)*i8  causa  the  names  of  some  of  the  earliest  teachers.     These 
were  Laurence  of  Lindores,  Abbot  of  Scone  and  Professor  of  Laws, 
who  lectured  on  the  four  books  of  the  famous  sentences  of  Peter  the 
Lombard ;  William  Stephen,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Dumblane ;  John 
Lister,  Canon  of  St.   Andrews;    John    Schevez,  Archdeacon  of  the 
same,  and  John  Schivez.     Tlie  university,  which  was  at  first  knowE 
as  Studiwm  Oeneraie^  had  no  local  habitation  for  a  time,  but  private 
persons  lent  rooms  in  different  parts  of  the, city,  in  which  the  teach- 
ing was  carried  on.     The  first  teachers  had  no  payment  for  theii 
teaching  and  no  endowments ;  but.  being  all  beneficed  priests,  the} 
were,  by  the  Pope  and  Bisliop,  exempted  from  residence  on  theii 
IJ  benefices,  and  allowed  to  enjoy  their  revenues,  on  condition  of  pro- 

f  viding  for  the  cure  of  souls  under  their  charge. 

l  For  twenty  years  the  university  continued  as  a  disembodied  teach- 

i  ing  and  degree-granting  power,  but  in  a.d.    1430  the  bishop  wh< 

.^  founded  it  granted  to  its  members  a  certain  tenement '  on  the  south  sid< 

of  the  South  Street '  to  serve  as  grammatical  schools  for  the  miasters  0: 
regents,  or  as  halls  and  chambers  for  the  students.  This  was  tb 
ancient  *  Pedagogium/  on  whose  site  the  present  College  of  St 
Mary's  stands.  Bishop  Wardlaw,  in  the  deed  granting  this  founda 
tion,  wills  and  ordains  *  that  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  regents,  and  mas 
ters  shall  celebrate,  in  their  ordinary  caps  (and  huciis)  and  in  whit 
surplices,  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  in  the  chapel,  with  two  wax 
tapers  burning  on  a  covered  table,  a  placebo  and  dirige  on  the  ev( 
of  the  day  o?  Yiia  AeaXXv,  ^ci^Wv^Ti^'xJ^  ^vj  \>ci^\siaa5^<5kl  **  reajiiem  cun 
nota." '    Eleven  -jeax^  »S!l^x  ^i^aft  ^wsltA^yq^  ^\  Si^^  xasjc^^assjc"^^  *Cs 
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accomplished  poet-king  James  I.  returned  from  captivity  with  his 
English  Queen,  the  Lady  Jane  Beaufort,  and  visited  St.  Andrews. 
His  old  prseceptor,  Bishop  Wardlaw,  had  crowned  them  both  at  Scone^ 
and  soon  after  this,  the  King,  when  he  came  to  be  the  guest  of  the 
Bishop  in  his  castle,  did  all  he  could  to  foster  the  infant  university. 
He  invited  learned  men  from  Continental  universities  to  take  part 
in  the  teacluug  at  St.  Andrews.  He  himself  used  to  frequent  the 
public  disputations  of  the  students,  and  he  desired  the  regents  to 
recommend  to  him  for  Church  preferment  only  sucli  youths  as  were 
of  good  learning  and  of  virtuous  lives. 

There  is  no  greater  or  more  honoured  name  among  Scottish 
Churchmen  of  the  Middle  Age,  or  of  any  other  age,  than  that  of 
Bishop  James  Kennedy,  the  founder  of  St.  Salvator's  College.  On 
his  father's  side  he  was  sprung  from  an  ancient  Ayrshire  house^  and 
his  mother,  Lady  Mary,  Coimtess  of  Angus,  was  a  daughter  of  King 
Robert  III.,  so  that  the  Bishop  was  cousin-german  to  James  II. 
Succeeding  to  Bishop  Wardlaw,  his  tenure  of  the  Scottish  Primacy 
extended  from  a.d.  1440  to  1466,  that  is,  diuing  almost  the  whole 
reign  of  James  II.  and  half  of  the  reign  of  James  III.  He  was  the 
last  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  as  his  successor  and  half-brother,  Patrick 
Graham,  was  the  first  Archbishop.  He  was  without  doubt  the  fore- 
must  man  of  his  time  in  Scotland  both  for  character  and  ability. 
All  the  historians,  Pitscottie,  Buchanan,  Tytler,  and  Hill  Burton, 
combine  in  praise  of  him.  As  a  Churchman  he  lived  a  life  of  blame- 
less piety  and  conscientiousness.  His  charity,  says  Tytler,  was 
*  munificent,  active,  and  discriminating,'  his  religion  ^  sincere,  and  as 
little  tinged  by  bigotry  as  it  was  possible  in  that  day  to  be.'  Even 
Buchanan,  who  has  seldom  a  good  word  to  say  o(  a  bishop,  is  lavish 
in  his  praise  of  Kennedy.  Pitscottie  mentions  that  he  was  un- 
-wearied  in  the  work  of  visiting  his  diocese.  He  both  kept  his  clergy 
to  their  duty  of  preaching  and  tending  the  sick,  and  himself  visited 
the  churches  and  preached  to  the  parishioners  the  Word  of  God.  He 
set  himself  vigorously  all  his  life  long  to  reform  the  abuses  which 
he  Faw  were  destroying  the  Church,  and  left  a  bright  example  to  all 
Bishops  and  Churchmen.  But,  besides  his  work  as  an  ecclesiastic^ 
the  necessities  of  the  time  called  him  to  be  a  statesman.  His  cousin, 
•Tames  II.,  looked  to  his  wisdom  for  counsel,  and  he  was  twice^ 
ivithout  seeking  it,  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  In  this 
capacity.  Hill  Burton  says  of  him,  *  He  was  the  first  Churchman  to 
hold  high  political  influence' in  Scotland;  and  his  appearance  upon 
the  stage  affords  a  glimpse  of  a  more  civilised  and  orderly  future 
for  the  kingdom — not  so  much  because  he  was  a  Churchman,  as 
because  he  was  a  man  of  peaceful  and  moderate  coimsels.  His  is  one 
of  the  few  political  reputations  against  which  no  stone  is  cast.' 

Scottish  history  contains  no  more  dramatic  interview  than  that 
"which  took  place  between  James  11.  and  Bishop  Kennedy  in  his  castla 
of  St.  Andrews,  when  the  three  great  Earls — the  Earl  of  Douglas,, 
the  Tiger  Earl  of  Crawford,  and  the  Lord  of  the  Isles — had  made  a 
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^  band,'  and  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  stand  by  each  otbc 
against  the  king.  James,  in  despair,  had  all  but  resolved  to  fly  froi 
.  his  kingdom ;  but  before  doing  so  he  took  refuge  with  his  cousii 
the  Bishop,  within  his  old  sea  fort  at  St.  Andrews.  The  Bishop,  see 
ing  that  the  King  was  exhausted  by  fatigue,  desired  food  to  be  server 
up  to  him,  while  he  himself  retired  to  pray  for  him  and  for  his  com 
monweultli.  Keturning  in  a  short  time,  the  Bishop  led  the  King  t< 
his  own  chamber.  There  they  knelt  down  and  prayed  together 
After  this  Kennedy  gave  the  King  a  sheaf  of  arrows  bound  together 
and  bade  liim  break  them  as  they  were.  When  the  King  could 
not,  he  then  bade  him  loose  the  sheaf  and  break  them  one  by  one< 
By  this  acted  parable  the  Bishop  conveyed  the  counsel,  '  Dividt  d 
impet^aJ  The  King  acted  on  the  advice,  and  the  Bisliop  lent  him 
his  aid  on  carrying  it  out.  The  part  which  Kennedy  played  in  the 
sequel  is  full  of  historic  interest ;  and  the  result  was  that  the  King 
thus  succeeded  in  dissolving  the  band  of  the  three  great  earls,  and  in 
crushing  the  House  of  those  *  tremendous  Earls  of  Douglas,'  whose 
sword  for  so  long  had  more  than  counterpoised  the  sceptre  of  the 
Stuart  kings. 

On  the  untimely  death  of  James  II.  Kennedy  was  appointed 
guardian  of  the  infant  James  III.,  and  governor  of  the  kingdom ; 
*  carisswius  avuncidua  noater^  as  the  yoimg  prince  styled  him. 
For  five  years  Kennedy  by  his  wisdom  kept  both  Church  and  State 
from  disorder,  but  on  his  death  in  1466  there  was  no  man  to  take 
his  place,  and  both  fell  back  into  confusion.  If  the  righteousness 
and  wisdom  of  one  man  could  have  availed  to  save  a  Church  rushing 
headlong  to  destruction,  Kennedy  would  have  saved  it. 

Si  Pergama  dextra 
Defenili  possent,  etiani  hac  defensa  fuissent. 

But  it  might  not  be.     The  ancient  church  had   been  for  long 
growing  hopelessly  corrupt,  and  the  goodness  of  one  man  could  not 
:,  avert  its  doom. 

*j  It  was  in  1456  that  the  Bishop  founded  his  college,  endowing  it 

y  with  the  teinds  of  several  parishes  belonging  to  the  Bishopric.     Oat 

;■  of  these  he  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  thirteen  persons,  to  recall 

i  the  number  of  our  Lord  and  His  twelve  apostles.     These  were  a 

J  Provost,  or  Principal,  a  Licentiate,  and  a  Bachelor,  who  should  all  be 

\  in  holy  orders  and  lecture  on  Theology  ;  four  Masters  of  Arts,  and 

six  poor  clerics  {pauperea  cleri<:i).  The  Bishop's  Foundation  Charter, 
and  tho  Papal  Bull  of  Pope  Nicholas,  confirming  the  same,  are  still 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  this  college.     The  first  Principal  whom 
jl  Kennedy  placed  over  his  college  was  Althamar,  a  Scot,  who  had  been 

educated,  first  in  the  Pedagogium,  afterwards  in  Paris.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  munificence  with  which  the  good  Bishop  provided 
for  the  furnishing  of  the  college  and  its  chapel — stoles  for  the  priests, 
dalmatics,  copes,  e\\a\\ee^,  go\Afe\a^  \s^'»»&^  ^asA^^Tsau,  ^:d^s:c^sftT&^  and 
crosses.     An  image  oi  VXie  ^nvsv>x  \7«q  ^x^Ssn^a  Vs^^l^  ^^  ''oA.  ^^j^^ 
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vessels,  large  bells,  small  musical  bells,  and  silk  tapestry  to  adorn 
the  church.  Of  all  this  magnificence  the  only  remnants  which  bar- 
barism has  allowed  to  survive  are  our  noble  college  tower,  the  shat- 
tered and  defaced  chapel,  the  bishops'  desecrated  tomb,  and  the 
beautiful  mace  of  silver-gilt,  which  Kennedy  caused  to  be  made  in 
Paris  by  the  Dauphin's  goldsmith,  a.d.  1461. 

In  the  Bull  of  Pius  II.  confirming  Kennedy's  second  foundation 
charter,  it  is  declared  that  the  college  is  intended  for  theology  and 
arts,  for  Divine  worship  and  scholastic  exercise,  and  for  the  strength- 
ening of  the  orthodox  faith,  the  increase  of  tlie  Christian  religion, 
and  removing  the  pestiferous  schisms  of  heretics.  Further,  the  Pope 
declares  that  it  is  his  desire  that  the  above  thirteen  persons  shall  eat 
and  sleep  within  the  walls  of  the  college,  observe  the  hours  which 
he  strictly  names,  keep  matins,  vespers,  and  other  canonical  hours, 
that  the  priests  shall  celebrate  masses  and  exsequies  in  white  surplices, 
and  chant  the  services.  He  further  ordains  that  there  shall  be  ap- 
pointed *  pastors  and  defenders  and  special  conservators  of  the  col- 
lege, its  benefices,  and  goods,  lest  ravenous  wolves  seize  thereon.' 
But  besides  the  thirteen  persons  on  the  foundation,  young  men  of  rank 
and  wealth  were  allowed  to  study  in  the  college,  but  were  bound  to 
obey  the  Provost,  and  observe  the  rules  of  the  House,  just  as  the 
poor  scholars  were.  On  the  buildings  of  the  college  with  its  endow- 
ments, on  his  own  monument,  and  on  the  famous  Bishop's  Barge, 
which  he  built  for  the  see  and  named  St.  Salvator,  Bishop  Kennedy 
is  said  to  have  expended  a  sum  which  would  amount  to  300,000^. 
of  our  present  money. 

The  next  academic  foundation  within  the  University  was  St. 
Leonards  College,  the  combined  work  of  two  very  diiferent  men,  the 
youthful  Archbishop  Alexander  Stuart,  natural  son  of  James  IV., 
and  John  Hepburn,  the  Prior  of  the  monastery.  James  had  ap- 
pointed this  favourite  son  to  the  vacant  see  while  he  was  still  a  boy. 
He  studied  abroad,  and  was  the  disciple  and  friend  of  the  famous 
Erasmus,  who  has  left  on  record  a  notable  eulogy  of  his  genius  and 
his  worth.  He  returned  to  Scotland  and  assumed  his  archiepiscopal 
duties  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  when  only  twenty-one  he  marched 
at  his  father's  desire  to  Flodden,  where  he  died  by  his  father's  side. 
They  bore  his  dead  lx)dy  thence  to  his  own  cathedral,  and  laid  it  in 
a  stone  coflBn  beneath  the  high  altar.  More  than  fifty  years  ago  that 
stone  coflBn  was  opened.  There  lay  the  cloven  and  now  desecrated 
skull.  For  it  was  taken  from  its  resting-place,  and  to-day,  I  blush 
to  say  it,  disgraces  the  shelves  of  our  museum.  Such  is  the  honour 
we  confer  on  our  founders  and  benefactors.  Only  three  years  were 
granted  to  Alexander  Stuart  to  fill  the  archiepiscopal  throne,  but 
during  that  time  he  helped  to  found  one  college  and  lay  the 
beginnings  of  another,  which  his  less  worthy  successors  were  to  com- 
plete. 

I  cannot  pass  on  without  alluding  to  the  splendid  passage  in 
which  Dean  Stanley,  in  his  inaugural  address  as  our  Sector  in  1875 — 
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which  who  that  heard  it  ever  can  forget? — speaks  of  Alexande 
Stuart :  ^  Of  all  the  names  of  ancient  Scottish  ecclesiastical  histor 
there  is  none  which  has  a  more  tragic  interest  than  that  of  the  young 
Alexander  Stuart,    who    was  raised    to    the  Archbishopric    of    St 
Andrews  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  by  his  father,  James  IV.     He 
was  the  pupil  of  Erasmus,  and  that  great  man  has  left  on  record 
his  profound  admiration  of  the  Scottish  youth,  who  had  been  his 
companion  and  scholar  in  the  stately  old  Italian  city  of  Siena.     TaU, 
dignified,  graceful,  with  no  blemish  but  the  shortness  of  sight,  which 
he   shared  in  common  with  so  many  modem  students — of  gentle 
manners,  playful  humour — but  keen  as  a  hound  in  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, in  history,  theology,  law,  above  all  in  the  new  Greek  learning 
— an  accomplished  musician,  a  delightful  talker,  high-spirited,  and 
high-minded,  without  haughtiness — religious,  without  a  particle  of 
superstition — bom    to    command,  yet    bom  also    to    conciliate — 
such  was  the  figure  that  his  master  describes  ;  and  already  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews  had  felt  the  stimulus  of  his  youthful  energy; 
already  the  enlightened  spirits  of  Scotland  were  beginning  to  breathe 
freely  in  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  had  himself  been  nourished. 
Had  that  young  student  of  St.  Andrews  (for  so,  although  archbishop, 
we  may  still  call  him),  had  he  lived  to  fulfil  his  wonderful  promise ; 
had  he,  with  these  rare  gifts  and  rare  opportunities,  been  spared  to 
meet  the  impending  crisis  of  the  coming  generation,  instead  of  the 
worldly,  intriguing,  profligate  Beaton ;  had  he  been  enthroned,  in 
this  venerable  see,  with  the  spirit  of  Colet,  in  a  higher  post,  the 
aspirations    of  More  without  his  difficulties,   ready  to   prepare  the 
way  for  the  first  shock  of  the  Beformation,  what  a  chance  for  the 
ancient  Church  of  this  country !     What  an  occasion  of  combining  the 
best  parts  of  tlie  old  with  the  best  parts  of  the  new  !     What  a  call,  if 
its  doom  had  not  been  already  fixed,  to  purify  that  corrupt  Episco- 
pacy!    What  a  hope,  if  moderation  had  in  those  times  been  pos- 

,j  sible,  of  restraining  the  violence  of  the  iconoclast  reaction  !     But, 

alas !  he  was  slain  by  his  father  s  side  at  Flodden.   Of  all  **  the  flowers 

l.j  of  the  forest  that  were  "  there  "  wede  away,"  surely  none  was  more 

lovely,  more  precious,  than  this  young  Marcellua  of  the    Scottish 
Church.     If  he  fell  under  the  memorable  charge  of  my  namesake  on 

i  that  fatal  day,  may  he  accept  thus  late  the  lament  which  a  kinsman  of 

*  his  foe  would  fain  pour  over  his  untimely  bier.'     That  kinsman  of  his 

foe  was  Dean  Stanley  himself.  *  Thus  late,'  well  might  he  say.  For 
no  writer  before  him  had  seen  or  celebrated  aright  the  rare  beauty 
of  that  character  and  his  tragic  destiny.  Those,  at  least,  who  have 
had  lor  founders  two  such  men  as  James  Kennedy  and  Alexander 
Stuart,  have  reason  not  to  think  ill  of  bishops.  But  for  many  gene- 
rations no  bishop  in  Scotland  has  had  a  chance  of  having  justice 
done  to  him.  But  Scotsmen  are,  I  believe,  at  length  beginning  to 
awake  from  that  irrational  delusion,  and  to  see  that,  as  there  lived 
brave  men  bef oie  KgBtTxieniTiOTL^  ^o  VX^^rx^  \y^^  ^$^1^  men  in  Scotland 
• — and  Eome  oi  tiiesfc  \AAio^^  \.wi— \i^Vst^  "^Oesi Ycs^ssi.. 
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The  other  joint  founder  of  St.  Leonards  College,  Prior  John 
Hepburn,  was,  I  believe,  cast  in  a  more  mundane  mould.  But  besides 
building  the  college,  which  has  now  all  but  disappeared,  he  has  left 
a  monument  of  himself  which  still  survives  in  the  old  towered  wall 
with  which  he  surrounded  the  whole  precinct  of  the  Cathedral  and 
the  Priory  and  the  grounds  of  St.  Leonards  College.  On  the  site 
which  was  appropriated  for  the  college  had  formerly  stood  a  hospital, 
in  which  lodged  the  pilgrims,  who  ajforetime  came  in  crowds  to  adore 
the  relics  of  St.  Andrew,  and  to  witness  the  numerous  miracles 
wrought  by  them.  In  time  the  relics  lost  their  power,  the  miracles 
ceased,  and  the  hospitium  was  changed  into  an  asylum  for  old  and 
infirm  women.  These  seem  to  have  proved  unprofitable  inmates ; 
as  the  old  charter  says,  *  they  yielded  but  little  or  no  good  fruit  by 
their  life  and  conversation.*  We  can  well  believe  it.  Therefore  the 
young  archbishop  substituted  for  these  unprofitable  inmates  others 
who  should  yield  more  fruit  to  Church  and  State.  He  converted  the 
hospitium,  with  the  adjoining  Church  of  St.  Leonard,  into  a  college  for 
poor  scholars,  and  endowed  it  to  maintain  one  principal  master,  four 
chaplains,  two  of  whom  should  say  daily  masses  for  the  souls  of  the 
old  founder  and  the  new,  and  twenty  scholars,  who  were  to  be  well 
versed  in  the  Gregorian  chaunt.  Six  of  these  scholars  were  to  be 
students  of  theology. 

The  statutes  of  the  college,  which  were  drawn  up  by  Prior  John 
Hepbiun,  and  afterwards  approved  by  Segent  Murray,  still  remain, 
and  are  very  curious  and  interesting.  No  one  was  to  be  admitted 
to  the  college  imder  the  age  of  fifteen  years  or  more  than  one-and- 
twenty.  Before  admission  each  student  was  to  ask  on  bended 
knees,  before  the  principal  master,  for  the  love  of  our  Lord,  to  be 
received  into  this  holy  society.  He  was  then  to  be  strictly  examined 
as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  first  and  second  parts  of  grammar,  he 
was  to  be  a  good  writer,  and  a  good  singer  of  the  Gregorian  chaunt ; 
must  be  poor  in  this  world's  goods,  and  pure  in  life  and  morals. 

The  internal  economy  and  daily  life  within  the  college  is  laid 
down  most  minutely.  The  hour  of  rising  in  winter  was  half-past 
six,  in  summer  five  o'clock.  The  hours  for  matins,  vespers,  and  other 
Church  services  are  laid  down,  and  attendance  is  rigorously  required. 
Breakfast  at  eight  o'clock,  dinner  at  half-past  eleven,  supper  at  eight 
o'clock.  The  exact  amount  of  food  on  festivals,  fasts,  and  ordinary 
days  is  specified.  Thrice  in  the  week,  after  dinner,  a  lecture  on 
grammar,  poetry,  or  oratory,  by  the  Begents  in  turn. 

Before  taking  the  degree  of  Master  the  students  must  perfect 
themselves  in  logic,  physic,  philosophy,  and  metaphysics,  and  in 
at  least  one  of  the  books  of  Solomon.  These  subjects,  all  but  the 
last,  were,  of  course,  learned  from  Aristotle  alone,  or  rather  from  the 
scholastic  commentaries  on  him.  All  members  of  the  college  were 
to  converse  with  each  other  in  Latin,  except  the  cook  and  his  boy. 
Every  Sunday  the  whole  college  was  to  be  swept  and  cleaned  by  four 
students  in  turn.  At  Christmas  and  Easter  all  the  students  were  to 
No.  630  (vo.  CL.  K.  0.)  3  0 
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sweep  the  walls,  'windows,  and  ceilings  dean  of  cobwebs.  No  one 
was  to  go  out  of  the  college  without  leave,  and  when  they  did  they 
must  wear  gown  and  hood.  Once  a  week  the  students,  with  one  of 
the  Masters,  shall  repair  {adcampos)  to  the  Links,  and  having  there 
practised  honest  games,  shall  return  in  time  for  vespers.  If  field 
exercises  be  allowed  more  than  once  a  week  (which,  however,  we 
jbject  to,  says  the  statute),  then  let  the  students  take  to  some  honest 
labour  in  a  garden  or  elsewhere.  '  The  number  of  students  in  the 
college  cannot  be  fixed,'  says  the  statute,  ^but  must  fluctuate 
according  to  circumstances.  They  may,  however,  be  at  present  ten, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  principal.' 

This,  however,  refers  only  to  the  students  on  the  foundation — the 
pauperes  derici.  But  entrance  soon  was  eagerly  sought  for  by  the 
wealthy ;  and  the  statutes  provide  that  the  sons  of  the  nobility  should 
be  admitted,  but  only  on  condition  that  these  shall  strictly  conform 
in  all  things  to  the  same  discipline  as  the  poor  scholars,  shall  eat  with 
them,  read  in  their  turn  at  table,  and  wear  the  same  scholastic  dress. 
Special  care  is  taken  to  forbid  in  these  sons  of  the  wealthy  and  noble 
any  kind  of  extravagance  or  any  eccentricity  of  dress  or  behaviour. 
They  are  not  to  wear  caps  of  green,  scarlet,  blue,  yellow,  or  any 
showy  coloiu",  not  to  wear  a  secular  dress,  or  garments  too  much  cut 
away,  not  to  frequent  the  town,  nor  to  hold  nightly  banquets,  npr 
to  carry  knives  or  ofiensive  weapons  within  the  college,  or  play  dice, 
football,  or  unbecoming  games.  The  coiu'se  of  study  is  wide  enough. 
I  Each  regent  shall  teach  his  pupils  grammar,  oratory,  poetry,  or  any- 

thing else  which  the  principal  may  direct.     The  college,  though  at 
first  provided  with  but  slender  funds,  rose  in  time,  by  the  vigilance 
i  of  its  Masters,  above  these  difficulties,  and  soon  attained  to  great 

celebrity.  Of  its  outward  embodiment  all  that  now  remains  is  a 
roofless  chapel,  with  its  weed-covered  monuments. 

The   foundation   of  the   third  college  in  St.  Andrews  followed 
;  quickly  on  that  of  St.  Leonards.     Archbishop  Alexander  Stuart  in 

j  1 5 12  changed  the  original  Pedagogium  or  University  schools  into  a 

I  college,  and  endowed  it  with  the  fruits  and  pertinents  of  the  Church 

of  St.  Michael  of  Tarvet.  The  two  Beatons  procured  a  Bull  in  1537 
for  it  from  Pope  Paul  III.,  and  dedicated  the  college  to  the  Ble^ed 
Virgin  Mary  of  the  Assumption,  and  added  to  its  endowments. 
Ardbbishop  John  Hamilton,  the  last  Boman  Catholic  archbishop,  in 
1552  obtained  a  special  Bull  from  Pope  Julius  III.  for  re-erecting  the 
College,  and  he  further  endowed  it  out  of  his  archiepiscopal  revenues. 
These  two  Bulls  are,  I  believe,  both  still  preserved  among  the 
archives  of  St.  Mary's  College.  Hamilton's  Charter  ordains  that 
thirty-six  persons  in  all  shall  be  maintained  on  the  foundation, 
four  principal  professors,  called  the  Provost,  Licentiate,  Bachelor, 
Canonist ;  eight  students  of  theology,  three  professors  of  philosophy, 
two  professors  of  rhetoric  and  grammar,  five  vicars  pensionary,  sixteen 
students  of  pb\\oso^\i^,  «t  Y^qtry&^x^  ^ciQ>k^  wad  janitor. 

The  rules  oi  \\fe  exi^avxi"^^  ^et^  ts^ml';^  >Qii^  ^ssk^  ^>a.  ^^\saw^  ^Rfto.  in 
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the  case  of  St.  Leonards — ^life  within  college  walls,  meals  in  com- 
mon, rules  as  to  dress,  strict  observance  of  the  canonical  hours  of 
worship. 

All  these  three  colleges  were  founded  within  less  than  a  centuiy 
from  the  Seformation ;  the  two  younger  colleges  on  the  very  eve  of 
its  outbreak.  All  three,  it  was  hoped,  would  protect  the  Catholic 
faith  against  ^  the  schisms  and  heresies  of  the  pestiferous  heresiarchs.' 
By  a  strange  irony  of  fate  two  of  these  colleges  became,  almost  from 
the  first,  the  foremost  agents  in  working  the  overthrow  of  that 
Church  which  they  were  foimded  to  defend.  This  was  especially  true 
of  St.  Leonards.  Its  founder,  Archbishop  Stuart,  was,  we  have  seen, 
the  friend  and  pupil  of  Erasmus,  and  a  devotee  of  that  new  learning 
with  which  the  name  of  Erasmus  is  identified.  It  was  impossible  to 
drink  deeply  of  that  learning,  and  to  continue  wedded  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  schoolmen  and  the  corruptions  of  Some.  But  probably  even 
Alexander  Stuart  himself  did  not  dream  of  the  issues  which  his  col- 
lege was  so  soon  to  accelerate.  It  had,  however,  caught  the  contagion 
of  its  founder's  spirit,  and  young  and  ardent  minds  within  itfi  walls 
were  fired  with  love  of  the  new  thought  and  hatred  of  the  old  cor- 
ruptions. Among  the  earliest  students  educated  at  St.  Leonards 
were  Alexander  Alane,  better  known  as  Alesius,  who  graduated  in 
1515,  three  years  after  its  foundation ;  Alexander  Seyton,  of  Touch, 
who  graduated  in  1516  ;  and  Henry  Fon*est,  who  graduated  in  1526. 

These  were  all  young  men  studying  eagerly  in  St.  Andrews,  when 
Patrick  Hamilton,  who  had  graduated  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
arrived  in  St.  Andrews  in  1527,  and  was  incorporated  in  St.  Leonards 
College.  Hamilton,  the  scion  of  a  noble  Scottish  house,  was  of  a 
clear-seeing  intellect,  of  a  pure  life  and  a  devoted  heart,  and  on  fire 
with  zeal  for  the  new  faith.  Alesius,  Seyton,  and  Forrest  became 
his  friends  and  devoted  followers.  Alesius,  who  was  a  Canon  of  the 
cathedral,  at  first  had  thought  to  convert  Hamilton  from  his  errors, 
but  was  himself  converted  by  him.  He  witnessed  the  scene  in  the 
cathedral  when  Hamilton  was  accused,  and  defended  himself  before 
the  cardinal,  the  bishops,  and  all  the  Church  dignitaries,  and  he  saw 
him  carried  thence  straight  to  the  front  of  the  gate  of  St.  Sal- 
vator's  College,  and  there  bound  to  the  stake.  The  old  college  tower, 
still  standing,  looked  down  on  the  fire  which  slowly  consumed  the 
earliest  Scottish  martyr  of  the  new  faith.  Alesius  at  once  fell  under 
the  suspicion  of  the  Church,  and  after  sufiering  a  year  of  perse- 
cutions, narrowly  escaped  to  the  Continent,  where  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life,  and  wrote  his  record  of  Hamilton's  confession.  Seyton, 
who  was  of  the  regular  clergy  of  St.  Andrews,  and  confessor  of 
James  V.,  was  even  bolder  still.  He  preached  in  St.  Andrews 
against  the  evil  lives  of  the  clergy,  withstood  Cardinal  Beaton  and 
answered  him  to  his  face,  and  then,  by  a  marvel,  escaped  beyond  seas. 
The  third  St.  Leonards  graduate,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Hamilton, 
Henry  Forrest,  was  less  fortunate.    He  had  listened  to  Hamilton's 

teaching,  and  had  seen  him  die,  and  the  only  charge  brought  against 
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him  was  that  he  had  said, '  Master  Patrick  died  a  martyr  and  was 
no  heretic'  For  this  he  was  seized,  thrown  into  the  duDgeon  in  the 
old  Sea  Tower,  taken  thence  and  burnt  on  a  rising  ground  *  adjoin- 
ing the  northern  stile  of  the  Abbey  Chiurch,'  that  the  flames  might  be 
visible  from  the  shores  of  Ang^.  Patrick  Hamilton  died  in  1528, 
Forrest  in  1532.  Besides  these,  Gavin  Logie,  who  was  Rector  of  St. 
Leonards,  was  so  zealous  in  spreading  the  new  tenets,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  Scotland  in  1533.  Well  might  the  saying  become 
proverbial,  ^He  has  drunk  of  St.  Leonards  well,'  that  is,  be  has 
imbibed  the  new  Protestant  doctrines. 

St.  Leonards  College  was  at  that  time  the  most  active  centre  of 
intellectual  and  spiritual  energy  in  Scotland,  and  the  men  just 
named  were  the  first-fruits  it  produced. 

But  there  were  other  students  of  St.  Andrews  besides  these  men 
of  St.  Leonards  who  worked  in  the  same  direction.  In  the  old  Parch- 
ment Book  in  our  Library,  which  contains  the  names  of  the  earliest 
matriculated  students,  there  occur  among  the  entrants  of  1508-9, 
two  names,  placed  one  after  the  other.  These  are  ^  D.  Lindsay '  and 
*  D.  Beaton.'  The  first  of  these  became  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the 
Mount,  the  tutor  of  the  young  James  V.,  and  the  poet  and  satirist 
who,  by  the  strong  sense,  the  caustic  humour,  and  the  scathing  sar- 
casm of  his  descriptions,  did  more  than  any  other  writer  to  fan  the 
growing  flame  of  hatred  and  contempt  for  the  moribimd  hierarchy. 
The  other  was  the  Cardinal  David  Beaton,  who  by  the  profligacy  of 
his  private  life,  and  the  cruelty  of  his  public  prosecutions,  did  more 
than  any  other  single  man  to  precipitate  the  doom  that  was  impend- 
ing over  his  Church. 

We  must  not  pass  over  another  notable  figure  in  St.  Andrews 
during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  of  John  Mair  or 
Major.      Educated   at  the  University  of  Paris,  on   his   return  to 
Scotland  he  taught  first  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  John 
f  Knox  was  his  pupil.     By  the  year  1523  he  appears  to  have  migrated 

to  St.  Andrews,  where  in  St.  Mary's  College  he  taught  the  young 
■  \  scholar  George  Buchanan  and  John  Wedderbum,  afterwards  author 

of  the  *  Gude  and  Godly  Ballads.'  In  1 5  3  3  Mair  b?came  Provost  of  St« 
Salvator's.  No  name  in  Scotland  stood  higher  in  his  day  as  a  teacher 
than  that  of  Mair.  He  was  the  oracle  of  the  schools.  Though  not  a 
Protestant,  he  held  what  must  at  that  time  have  been  very  advanced 
opinions — that  a  general  coimcil  was  superior  to  the  Pope,  that  the 
Pope  had  no  temporal  supremacy,  that  imjust  excommunications  had 
no  force  ;  he  censured  the  avarice,  ambition,  and  secular  pomp  of  the 
Court  of  Some  and  of  the  Episcopate,  and  urged  the  diminution  of 
monaisteries  and  holidays.  But  his  political  sentiments  were  even 
more  pronounced.  To  Knox  and  Buchanan  he  taught  those  demo- 
cratic views  which  he  himself  had  learnt  on  the  Continent — that  the 
people  are  the  source  of  all  authority,  that  from  them  kings  derive 
their  power,  tiiat  kmga  ^\io  xxsAa  ill  may  be  deposed,  and  that  tyrants 
may  be  put  to  deatta.  TViea^  ^cvi\,\T!i^\iVAY^'jsi.^\A'^^^ 
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took  up,  and  disseminated  eagerly  among  a  people  no  wise  averse  to 
receive  them. 

It  is  clear  even  from  the  brief  sketch  I  have  given  that  the 
colleges  of  St.  Andrews  during  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century  contained  among  their  members  stormy  heads  and  fiery 
hearts,  fitted  to  do  vigorously  the  work  of  demolition  that  had  become 
inevitable. 

As  to  the  work  of  reconstruction,  which  the  same  men  also  as 
vigorously  attempted,  this  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  speak  of  it. 
Laudation  enough  it  has  already  had.  Its  strong  points  we  all  know, 
its  shortcomings  we  are  perhaps  less  aware  of.  The  hurricane  that 
swept  our  land  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteentli  century,  which  we  call 
the  Seformation,  cleansed  away  much  rottenness  and  corruption,  but 
it  took  with  it  also  some  things  which  no  nation  can  well  spare. 

Besides  the  beautiful  material  fabrics,  some  other  things  dis- 
appeared which  we  cannoc  but  deplore.  In  the  wild  work  that  had 
then  \xi  be  done,  Scotland  received  some  mental  and  moral  wounds 
from  which  she  is  sufiering  to  this  day,  atid  I  fear  long  will  suiBTer. 

J.  C.  Shairp. 
{To  ht  c<yntimied.) 
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The  Case  of  the  Special  Hospitals. 

THE  efforts  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  t 
inquire  into  the  working  of  our  hospital  system  do  not  appea 
destined  to  achieve  immediate  success.    The  Home  Secretary,  it  i 
stated,  has  declined  to  receive  the  deputation  representative  of  tin 
views  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science 
]]]  although  professing  his  willingness  to  consider  any  communicatioi 

*  addressed  to  him  on  the  subject.     It  is  easy  to  draw  the  inference. 

(  and  while  those  who  are  now  experiencing  a  sense  of  disappointment 

L^  may  find  comfort  in  the  reflection  that  such  temporary  fhilores  an 

(incidental  to  every  great  enterprise,  and  are  in  a  measure  unavoid- 
able, they  will  do  well  in  the  interests  of  the  reforms  they  have  a1 
heart  to  consider  how  far  their  method  of  action  is  responsible  foi 
the  alienation  of  some  who  were  their  natural  allies,  and  without 
whose  co-operation  the  movement  lacked  the  powerful  impetus  of  a 
practically  unanimous  opinion. 

The  paper  by  Mr.  Timothy  Holmes,  read  towards  the  close  of  lasl 
year  before  the  Association,  and  since  published,  may  be  taken  to 
mark  the  departure  of  that  body  upon  the  path  of  Hospital  Reform. 

(It  sets  forth  reasons  for  an  inquiry  which,  to  the  writer's  mind,  are 
adequate  and  convincing.    They  appear  to  have  so  far  prevailed  with 
1  the  meeting  called  together  to  consider  them,  that  the  resolution  t^ 

memorialise  for  a  Eoyal  Commission  was   carried   with   but  little 
amendment,  while  a  second  resolution  demanding  the  formation  of  a 
conuuon  council  representative  of  the  various  London  hospitals  alsc 
■  commended  itself  to  the  unanimous  support  of  those  present, 

i  But  even  if  we  assume  the  meeting  held  under  the  auspices  oi 

[  I  the  Social  Science  Association  to  have  been  delegated  to  represent 

the  whole  of  the  interests  involved,  we  may  observe,  that  while  it  is  easj 
to  agree  upon  the  necessity  for  an  inquiry,  and  the  desirability  of  con- 
stituting a  deliberative  body,  it  is  not  made  so  clear  that  the  har- 
ij  mony  of  feeling  would  have  continued  had  the  proposal  been  to  do 

I  anything  more  than  to  record  two  abstract  resolutions.      In  fact 

even  in  that  select  assembly,  directly  the  discussion  which  followed 

the  reading  of  the  paper  touched  upon  anything  other  than  the 

merest  generalities,  the  latent  discord  appeared  about  to  assert  itself; 

and  although  Mr.  Holmes'  declaration,  that  *  if  all  hospitals  were  like 

the  one   in  which  he  .  .  .  had  worked  so  long,  he  did  not  think 

anyone  would  ask  for  such  an  inquiry  or  interference,'  was  natural 

and  pardonable,  it   suflBciently  indicated   the   spirit   in  which  the 

authorities  ot  everj  oWi^x  \xi'g.\i\xslv«v — some^  it  may  be,  with  less 

reason — would  encovml^T  >xDSaNo\«»X^^  ^st-s^^ssvsttL* 

There  can  "be  no  dLa>i)Ci\*  >iXi^^  ^  «^%\fc\B.  ^y^Vs>^^  ^\a  ^^^^ 
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to  the  care  of  unaided  voluntary  efforts,  while  it  ftdmishes  a  grand 
opportunity  for  exercising  benevolence,  of  which  many  have  not  been 
filow  to  avail  themselves,  is  calculated  to  foster  some  evils  inseparable 
from  action  which  is  purely  sentimental  and  philanthropic.  Upon 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  repugnant  to  our  best  feelings,  and  a 
positive  disadvantage  to  the  sick,  that  the  method  of  dealing  with 
them  should  be  rendered  unsympathetic  and  parochial.  As  the 
evidence  of  an  amiable  purpose^  the  English  Hospital  system  claims 
nothing  so  much  as  our  admiration ;  but  in  its  irresponsibility,  its 
wasteful  multiplication  of  means  to  an  end,  its  haphazard  and  sporadic 
dispositions,  and  its  want  of  uniform  and  collective  action,  it  fails  to 
justify  complete  confidence.  And  it  is  not  made  clear  that  in 
remedying  these  shortcomings  we  need  sacrifice  any  of  the  qualities 
which  raise  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor  above  the  level  of  a  per- 
functory obligation  and  infuse  warmth  and  enthusiasm  into  the 
colder  method  of  duty. 

But  that  this  process  of  regeneration  will  prove  as  easy  as  some 
would  have  us  think  is  diflScult  to  believe.  The  questions  to  be 
solved  may  well  be  accounted  complex,  and  when  the  fects  have  been 
fully  ascertained — in  itself  a  weighty  undertaking — they  will  require 
careful  and  discreet  manipulation.  The  discussion,  so  far  as  it  has 
already  proceeded,  has  served  to  bring  once  more  into  prominence 
the  jealousy  and  contempt  which  the  general  hospitals  entertain  for 
their  special  brethren,  and  seldom  affect  to  hide.  But  the  reasoning 
which  has  for  its  conclusion  the  sweeping  away  of  the  whole  body  of 
special  hospitals,  and  the  virtual  working  of  a  monopoly  of  healing  in 
the  general  hospitals,  appears  faulty  in  more  than  one  particular.  It 
is  true  that  the  multiplication  of  special  hospitals  is  a  great  and 
an  obvious  evil.  Only  the  boldness  bred  of  ignorance  would  prompt  a 
man  to  constitute  himself  the  advocate  of  charitable  libertinism  and 
to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  special  hospitals  en  bloc.  'Tis  a 
motley  rout,  and  a  wise  man  will  be  chary  of  his  good  word,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  careful  of  his  pockets.  But  for  all  that,  we  may  well 
be  proud  of  the  best  and  legitimate  of  these  special  hospitals. 
They  have  done  valuable  work  in  the  past ;  they  are  probably  des- 
tined to  do  better  work  in  the  future,  and  in  their  arrangements  and 
management  some  of  them  will  compare  favourably  with  the  best 
general  hospitals.  They  are  justified  in  their  existence  because  they 
were  established  in  relief  of  patients  for  whom  the  general  hospitals 
showed  no  liking,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  any  hospital  has  been 
*  general '  in  anything  more  than  its  name.  Of  late  years  'depart- 
ments '  have  been  added  and  special  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
treatment  of  diseases  which  at  one  time  would  have  been  relatively, 
if  not  absolutely,  neglected.  Even  now,  if  *  general '  is  to  be  taken 
to  mean  comprehensive,  the  institutions  claiming  that  qualification 
fail  to  acquit  themselves  as  really  general  hospitals.  The  fact  is, 
that,  whatever  the  theory,  it  is  found  impracticable  to  treat  all  diseases 
in  one  building.     Those  which  are  contagious  are  perforce  excluded. 
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80  is  mental  disease,  while  maladies  of  the  nervous  system,  consump- 
tion, and  others,  are  bat  grudgingly  received,  and  in  only  an  infini- 
tesimal minority  of  cases  can  obtain  what  length  of  treatment  they 
require.  No  one  dreams  of  making  it  a  charge  against  general  hos- 
pitals that  they  fail  to  house  under  one  roof  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  suffering  men,  women,  and  children — they  would  lay  themselves 
open  to  grievous  consequences  if  they  attempted  it ;  but  the  know- 
ledge of  this  should  render  it  the  more  incumbent  upon  their  spokes- 
men to  recognise  frankly  the  work  of  the  supplementary  institutions, 
and  their  claim  to  share  a  burden  which  the  general  hospitals  have 
never  shown  themselves  able  to  bear,  and  are  now  more  unequal  to 
than  ever.  Besides,  there  is  an  evident  objection  to  allow  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  medical  monopoly  to  be  permanently  built  up. 
-|  That  would  only  be  to  aggravate  evils  already  existing.     It  is  to  the 

\  interest  of  the  patients  and  of  the  community  at  large  that  no  limit 

but  that  of  sufficiency  should  be  placed  upon  the  number  of  hospital 
physicians  and  surgeons.  At  present  the  proportion  of  physicians  to 
patients  at  general  hospitals  is  absurdly  insufficient,  and  even  though 
the  numbers  of  patients  be  reduced  to  proper  dimensions  by  the 
operation  of  certain  looked-for  reforms,  there  will  be  still  room  for  an 
increase  of  the  staffs,  if  the  work  is  to  be  got  through  without  having 
recourse  to  *  scarcely  qualified  assistants.' 

One  great  charge  brought  against  special  hospitals  by  those 
of  whom  Mr.  Timothy  Holmes  may  be  accounted  the  represen- 
tative, is  that  *  all  the  good  work  they  do  is  done  in  private,  and  is 
not  available  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  by  the  instruction  of 
students.*  This  is,  of  course,  to  take  a  purely  professional  view  of 
the  aims  and  objects  of  hospitals,  and  those  who  argue  thus  are  in 
\  this  dilemma.      Either  they  must  be  prepared  to    show  that  the 

I' ;?  general  hospitals  are  able  to  deal  adequately  with  all  the  in-  and  out- 

patients of  the  special  hospitals — a  proposition  against  which  the 
\  facts  seem  arrayed,  or  to  admit  that  the  contention  is  put  forward  in 

the  interest  of  the  schools  alone  and  without  regard  to  that  of  the 
sufferers.  Many  people  who  help  to  support  these  institutions  would 
be  quite  content,  in  all  probability,  that  the  scope  of  the  work  should 
be  limited  to  benefiting  the  patients.  Looked  at  from  a  patient's 
standpoint,  the  pi*esence  of  a  crowd  of  students  is  scarcely  an  un- 
mixed advantage,  and  the  most  ardent  investigator  will  hesitate 
to  deny  that  in  many  instances  individual  comfort,  and  even  the  pros- 
pect of  restoration  to  health,  may  be  seriously  interfered  with  when 
the  case  is  interesting,  and  the  examinations  and  note-takings  well- 
nigh  incessant.  The  physician  will  have  usually  acquired  the  wisdom 
of  which  in  such  a  calling  sympathy,  kindliness,  and  humanity  must 
make  a  part,  but  it  is  possible  that  students  may  be  a  little  too  ready 
to  regard  the  patient  from  the  corpus  vile  point  of  view,  and  to  for- 
get that  the  institution  is  maintained  for  the  good  of  the  sufferers 
rather  than  to  ad\«Aie^  \\i<^  vatec^ta  of  coutem^rary  science  or  to 
afford  means  for  exeicmia^  ^ii'fe  '^  ^\«ii\}\s5fc\a5i^  ^sA\sw^* 
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still  no  one  denies  that  it  is  the  BtcouA  chief  duty  of  a  hospital 
to  furnish  means  for  the  instruction  of  students  and  medical  prac- 
tioners  generally,  or  that  it  is  a  great  waste  of  opportunity  when  this 
part  of  the  work  is  neglected.  And  if  the  special  hospitals  are  want- 
ing in  this  respect,  and  are  found  fault  with  by  the  general  hospitals 
for  being  so,  it  is  surely  pertinent  to  ask  what  encouragement  an 
effort  upon  their  part  to  perform  this  portion  of  their  duty  has  re- 
ceived, or  is  likely  to  receive,  from  their  critics  ?  It  is  not  as  well 
known  as  it  ought  to  be  that  the  jealousy  exhibited  by  the  general 
hospitals  is  altogether  responsible  for  the  partial  or  complete  abro- 
gation by  the  special  hospitals  of  that  portion  of  the  duty  they  owe 
to  their  supporters  and  the  public,  and  upon  which  the  advocates  of 
the  general  hospitals  set  so  great  a  value.  Unfortunately  for  the 
best  interests  of  medical  science,  its  exponents  are  too  much  sub- 
jected to  the  species  of  interference  which  is  prone  to  retard  but  is 
never  exerted  to  assist.  The  appointments  at  the  best  special  hos- 
pitals are  in  a  large  measure  shared  among  the  physicians  attached 
at  the  same  time  to  the  staffs  of  general  hospitals,  and,  however  much 
the  more  independent  members  of  a  special  hospital  staff  may  resent 
the  fetters  it  is  customary  to  rivet,  it  is  seldom  if  ever  that  they  can 
persuade  their  colleagues  to  join  in  an  assertion  of  liberty.  There 
is  a  strange  anomaly  about  this  position.  \ye  do  not  know  that  it 
has  ever  been  contended  that  the  holding  of  an  appointment  upon 
the  staff  of  a  special  hospital  is  derogatory  to  an  eminent  physician ; 
if  that  contention  have  been  put  forward,  it  has  signally  failed  of  en- 
forcement. More  than  one  special  hospital  may  boast  that  a  place 
upon  its  staff  is  eagerly  sought,  and  by  the  very  best  men.  But  the 
tendency  is  to  take  from  the  physician  of  a  special  hospital,  who  may 
or  may  not  be  at  the  same  time  the  physician  of  a  general  hospital, 
the  freedom  to  turn  the  work  he  performs  at  the  special  hospital  to 
the  best  account  in  the  interests  of  science.  The  profession  appears 
to  have  nothing  pi*actical  to  recommend  in  respect  to  the  starting 
and  manipulation  of  spurious  institutions  by  possibly  incapable  per? 
sons ;  but  tacitly,  it  adopts  the  narrow  view  of  the  general  hospitals, 
that  the  best  physician's  connection  with  the  best  special  hospital 
is  a  misalliance  which  should  receive  no  sort  of  recognition  in  high 
places. 

The  case  of  a  well-known  special  hospital  is  one  in  point.  This 
hospital  provides  a  considerable  number  of  beds  for  a  class  of  patients 
not  readily  admitted  to  general  hospitals,  and  for  whom  but  little  pro- 
vision is  made  elsewhere.'  The  diseases  with  which  it  is  concerned 
are  particularly  obscure,  and  much  has  yet  to  be  learned  about  them. 
The  hospital  is  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  a  numerous  staff  of  dis« 
tinguished  physicians,  who  may  be  trusted  to  do  all  men  can  do  towards 
the  advancement  of  medical  knowledge,  and  who,  let  it  be  remembered, 
could  find  no  equal  field  for  their  labours  in  regard  to  these  particular 
diseases  anywhere  else.  The  managing  body  is  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  utilising  the  teaching  powers  of  the  hospital,  and  has  not 
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ceased  to  urge  that  the  opportunities  it  affords  may  be  turned  to 
account.  To  do  them  justice,  the  physicians  are  willing  enough  to 
respond,  but  the  influence  of  the  general  hospitals,  and  the  unworthy 
etiquette  whose  aim  appears  to  the  non-professional  mind  little  more 
respectable  than  the  attempts  of  trade-unionism  to  divest  a  man  of 
his  own  intellectual  personality  and  to  limit  his  activity,  combine  to 
overcome  the  wishes  of  both  parties,  and  to  leave  humanity  the  loser. 
And  if  the  authorities  of  a  special  hospital  are  so  far  impatient  of 
or  indifferent  to  the  attempt  to  control  their  proceedings  as  to 
persist  in  the  performance  of  the  second  duty  they  owe  to  the  public, 
they  find  their  actions  hampered  by  restrictions  such  as  serve  to 
neutralise  to  a  large  extent  the  benefits  proposed,  and  which  they 
cannot  put  aside  without  fear  of  losing  the  co-operation  of  their  staff, 
whose  sense  of  professional  discipline  is  necessarily  more  perfect  than 
their  own.  First,  medical  terrorism  forbids  an  intelligible  announce- 
ment of  the  teaching.  The  physician  who  proposes  to  conmiit  the 
enormity  of  delivering  a  clinical  lecture  within  the  walls  of  a  special 
hospital  must  set  forth  his  dread  intention  only  in  whispers.  Like  the 
reduced  gentlewoman  who  took  to  crying  muffins,  he  devoutly  hopes 
that  no  one  hears  him.  And  once,  when  an  over-zealous  coadjutor 
issued  invitations  to  the  students  of  a  general  hospital  to  attend  at  a 
special  institution  to  hear  an  eminent  physician  discourse  upon  a  sub- 
ject he  was  universally  admitted  to  have  made  his  own,  and  which 
could  be  properly  illustrated  there  alone,  no  terms  were  considered  too 
strong  in  which  to  denounce  the  outrage.  What  is  the  explanation 
of  a  feeling  which  ordinary  men  and  women  must  regard  as  unreason- 
able and  even  criminal  ?  It  cannot  be  that  the  general  hospitals  are 
prepared  to  assert  that  nothing  may  be  learned  at  a  special  hospital 
In  the  case  referred  to  no  sane  man  would  deny  the  teaching  powers 
of  the  staff.  It  is  not  that  the  special  hospitals  are  unwilling  to  be 
made  use  of.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  there  is  no  reputable 
special  hospital  but  is  eager  to  afford  facilities  for  the  diffusion  of 
the  knowledge  acquired  within  its  walls,  or  would  not  welcome  the 
intelligent  appreciation  of  its  work,  which  is  as  the  breath  of  life. 
And  yet  it  is  tlie  representatives  of  the  general  hospitals  who  make  it 
a  charge  against  the  special  hospitals  that  their  work  is  *  done  in 
private,  and  is  not  available  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge.' 

Another  charge  against  the  special  hospitals  is  that  the  sums 
contributed  for  their  support  are  lost  to  the  general  hospitals,  and 
that  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  latter  are  thus  aggravated. 
At  first  sight  this  complaint  appears  to  be  somewhat  marred  by  its 
arrogance,  but  it  must  be  admitted  in  the  interests  of  all  worthy 
hospitals,  whether  general  or  special,  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  con- 
tributing portion  of  the  public  were  much  more  discriminating.  For 
the  moment,  however,  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  wisdom  or  un- 
wisdom of  the  givers,  but  with  the  charge  that  the  impecuniosity  of 
the  general  YiospWaXs.  \^  yclox^^s^^  VI  \i^^.  Qa»sfe^\s^  n5c&  ^^^oxoaichments 
of  their  xivaVd  uipou  \Xi^  «.\^A^5>cAfe  iv\\A, 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  general 
hospitals  are  due  in  great  measure  to  a  neglect  of  necessary  efforts 
to  overcome  them,  and  some  might  learn  with  advantage  a  lesson 
from  their  humbler  brethren.  It  may  not  be  gratifying  to  reflect  that 
the  support  of  charitable  work  is  a  duty  not  recognised  by  a  large 
majority  of  men  and  women,  nor  that  almsgiving  has  less  of  spon- 
taneity about  it  than  some  of  us  think,  nor  that  active  and  persistent 
begging  must  enter  largely  into  any  scheme  for  maintaining  hospitals 
under  the  voluntary  system.  But  these  propositions  are  evidently  true, 
and  when  we  have  to  deal  with  ascertained  truths,  it  is  best  to  accord 
them  ungrudging  credit,  and  to  make  oor  dispositions  accordingly. 
There  is  plenty  of  generosity  in  the  world,  but  it  is  not  often  of  that 
ardent  and  restless  kind  which  compels  a  search  for  objects  upon 
which  to  expend  itself.  To  give  is  a  luxury ;  it  is  not  a  necessity  of 
life ;  we  do  not  need  to  give  as  we  need  to  breathe  or  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  say  *no.'  No  work,  whatever  its  inherent  value,  will 
plead  for  itself;  it  must  be  pleaded  for.  Merit  is  seldom  accounted 
self-evident,  and  ordinary  people  are  as  little  inclined  to  discover 
excellence  which  is  not  asserted,  as  men  are  to  believe  in  scholarship 
unwarranted  by  an  academical  degree.  Even  the  most  cosmopolitan 
mind  cannot  divest  itself  altogether  of  the  personality  of  its  setting. 
Its  thoughts  are  grouped  within  the  limits  of  its  sphere.  If  they 
travel  beyond  the  boundary  they  are  foreigners  rather  than  natives  of 
the  place  they  temporarily  occupy,  and  as  such  they  are  unable  to 
identify  themselves  fully  with  the  cravings  and  aspirations  of  the 
peoples  among  whom  they  are  cast.  It  does  not  often  come  naturally 
to  a  man  to  think  of  wants  other  than  his  own.  He  may  lack  the 
force  of  imagination  which  would  enable  him  to  accommodate  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  to  the  circumstances  of  other  people ;  but  if 
these  wants  are  intelligibly  set  before  him,  he  may  be  quite  ready  to 
give  them  his  attention,  and  to  assist  in  supplying  them.  Let  us 
apply  this  reasoning  to  the  subject  under  notice.  Hospitals  must  be 
prepared  to  accept  the  inconveniencies  as  the  nation  at  large  appro- 
priates the  credit  of  the  voluntary  system.  If  their  lights  be  hidden 
under  bushels  few  will  know  they  are  burning.  To  do  good  by 
stealth  is  the  privilege  of  individuals  ;  institutions  which  depend  for 
their  means  to  live  upon  public  favour  must  proclaim  their  deeds 
from  the  housetops.  They  may  be  said  to  exist  merely  from  year  to 
year — even  from  month  to  month.  The  last  year's  history  of  an 
institution  is  a  lost  volume,  and  the  public  will  only  read  the  current 
chapter  when  it  is  placed  open  before  their  eyes.  The  prosperity  of 
an  institution  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who  possess  it.  No  good  work 
performed  in  the  past,  nor  the  memory  of  a  cherished  name,  nor  the 
record  of  a  grand  enthusiasm,  will  avail  the  present.  The  piu^ose 
they  served,  the  result  they  achieved,  belonged  wholly  to  the  period 
which  brought  them  forth,  and  to-day  their  influence  is  spent  as  the 
flow  of  yesternight's  tide. 

To  put  the  matter  thus  is  not  to  propoimd  a  speculative  theory. 
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and  to  leave  the  facts  to  fit  it  or  otherwise.  The  histories  of  all  on 
unendowed  hospitals  corroborate  the  inference.  They  must  ask  ii 
order  to  receive.     But  whether  any  amount  of  asking  will  enable  on 

<m  great   hospitals   to   cover   their   appalling  deficits   and   to    becom< 

prosperous  is  questionable.  A  comparatively  small  institution  maj 
be  financed  successfully :  the  funds  to  buy  houses  and  lands,  and  t( 
erect  buildings,  may  be  collected ;  but  the  chief  difficulty  in  all  cases  ii 
to  procure  the  means  of  every-day  maintenance  ;  -and  when  a  sum  oi 
300/.  to  5002.  a  week  is  needed  to  supplement  the  reliable  income,  it 
must  be  confessed  the  prospect  is  well-nigh  hopeless.  We  cannot 
conceal  from  ourselves  that  the  question  of  hospital  finance  compre- 
hends more  than  the  mere  raising  of  funds.  Either  the  voluntarv 
system  must  be  modified,  or  means  must  be  found  to  relieve  the 
hospitals  of  some  part  of  the  burden  they  now  bear,  by  transferring  it 
to  the  shoulders  of  those  who  make  use  of  them.  This  class  would 
not  be  represented  by  patients  only,  but  by  that  numerous  body  of 
well-to-do  people  whose  business  appears  to  be  to  utilise  the  insti- 
tutions maintained  by  others — often  poorer  than  themselves — and 
whose  labours  are  prodigious  to  evade  those  provisions  of  the 
voluntary  system  which  are  common  to  all  charities,  and  have  for 
their  object  the  protection  of  institutions  from  philanthropic  free- 
lances. Calculations  would  probably  show  that  if  every  non-subscriber 
^  interested '  in  a  patient  could  be  brought  to  recognise  some  sort  of 
obligation  to  the  charity  about  to  be  made  use  of,  the  difficulties  of 
hospitals  would  be  materially  reduced,  and  supporters  might  help 
this  result  very  much  by  declining  to  accede  to  applications  for 
'letters'  from  strangers  other  than  patients. 

If  the  coffers  of  the  general  hospitals  really  are  being  emptied  by 
the  greed  of  the  special  hospitals,  we  should  find  the  presumption 
corroborated  by  a  reference  to  facts  and  figures.  In  that  case  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  latter  would  exhibit  an  addition  equivalent  to 
the  amount  of  diminution  in  the  receipts  of  the  former.  The  totals 
\  for  the  last  four  years,  as  furnished  by  the  *  Classified  Directory  to  the 

'  •  Metropolitan  Charities,'  were  as  follows : — 
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1877-1878  .  General  Hospitals  .  310,000;  Special  Hospitals  .  236,000 

1878-1879  .        „  „  .  284,000  „  „  .  221,000 

1879-1880  .        „  „  .  306,000  „  „  .  229,000 

1880-1881  .        „  »  .  269,000  „  „  .  233,000 

A  glance  at  these  figures  shows — 

(i)  That  during  the  three  earlier  years  the  relative  positions  d 
the  general  and  special  hospitals  were  almost  exactly  maintained  ; 

(2)  That  the  retrogressive  movement  in  respect  of  the  general 
\  hospitals,  chronicled  during  the  last  year,  was  not  represented  by  a 

corresponding  advance  on  the  part  of  the  special  hospitals. 

It  must  be  udtiAVXj&dL  \.\i^\.  ^ifipHiY^'^'^'^^^'^'^^^'^'^'^^  the  issoe 
might  be   made  \5   VJa^   N^xoiXax^    ^^^Tv\i^  -sr^^^  ^^i^  \s»i^  '^ 
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distinguished  from  the  earnings  of  endowments,  but  these  figures, 
nevertheless,  appear  sufficient  to  dispel  the  notion  that  the. special 
hospitals  have  diverted  to  themselves,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
general  liospitals,  an  increasing  share  of  the  funds  supplied  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sick  poor.  It  is  not  even  made  clear  (although  there  is 
no  doubt  the  presumption  is  true)  that  the  recorded  falling  ofiF  in  the 
incomes  of  the  latter  is  due  to  a  lessening  of  charitable  contributions. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  the  case  of  one  large  hospital,  at  least,  the 
deficiency  is  accounted  for  by  other  causes. 

Moreover,  measures  are  needed  to  recover  the  confidence  which 
has  been  shaken,  and  in  a  degree  alienated  from  hospital  work  and 
management.  Everyone  practically  acquainted  with  hospital  affairs 
will  probably  agree  that  the  somewhat  cynical  criticism  they  have 
been  subjected  to  has  taken  effect,  and  that  misgivings,  formerly 
vague  and  impalpable,  have  acquired  shape  and  substance.  Numbers 
of  once  open-lianded  supporters  have  learned  to  look  askance  at 
hospital  petitions,  and  appeals  for  objects  which  were  at  one  time  cer- 
tain to  command  their  sympathy  are  now  regarded  with  suspicion 
or  dismissed  without  hesitation.  This  is  a  phase  of  affairs  serious 
enough  to  demand  more  attention  than  it  has  yet  received.  The 
gentlemen  who  cry  out  tliat  the  general  hospitals  are  impoverished  by 
the  rivalry  of  the  special  hospitals  may  well  ponder  it,  and  they  will 
not  be  far  wrong  if  they  conclude  that  it  supplies  one  explanation  of 
the  diminishing  incomes. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  an  examination  of  the  value  or 
the  expediency  of  the  effort  to  bind  benevolence  by  rules,  and  to 
restrain  the  redundancies  of  impulsive  charity.  How  far  it  is  possible 
to  make  almsgiving  the  offspring  of  reason  rather  than  of  sentiment  and 
feeling,  and  whether  it  will  survive  a  serious  attempt  to  do  so,  has 
yet  to  be  shown.  Obviously,  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper 
to  enter  upon  an  inquiry  concerning  the  results  of  the  attempt 
during  late  years  to  '  organise '  charity.  It  may  be  that  those  results 
are  wholly  beneficial.  But  as  affecting  our  present  subject,  there  is 
this  undeniable  fact  to  deal  with — a  large  proportion  of  the  supporters 
of  organisation  are  well  content  to  support  that  and  nothing  else. 
The  contributions  they  at  one  time  made  to  the  hospital  are  now 
diverted  to  the  association,  and  as  it  is  no  part  of  the  work  of  the 
latter  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  the  hospitals,  but  rather  to 
facilitate  the  use  of  them,  it  follows  that  the  hospitals  are  financially 
the  losers,  and  at  least  to  the  amount  of  the  diverted  subscriptions. 
This  much  may  be  taken  for  granted — that  without  the  warmth 
enthusiasm  supplies,  not  a  few  hearts  will  lie  unopened  like  blossoms 
waiting  for  the  summer,  and  so  long  as  we  have  no  alternative  to 
offer  to  a  voluntary  support,  it  appears  questionable  wisdom  to  join  in 
arresting  the  impulses  upon  which  the  system  is  dependent.  All 
institutions  standing  in  need  of  casual  donations  are  to  this  extent 
the  sufferers  by  the  endeavour  to  render  perfunctory  the  operations  of 
benevolence — ^that  doubt  has  been  cast  upon  the  value  of  their  work. 
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The  criticisms  directed  against  the  abuse  of  hospitals,  true  and  whole 
some  though  some  of  them  have  been,  have  been  launched  withou 
discrimination.  They  have  gone  either  too  far  or  not  far  enough 
They  have  served  to  unsettle  the  faith  of  the  contributing  public,  but 
they  have  given  no  indication  of  a  capacity  to  frame  axioms  whici: 
shall  guide  and  protect  the  giver.  Some  champions  of  genera] 
hospitals  appear  to  have  taken  a  leaf  from  the  same  book.  The; 
seem  a  little  too  eager  to  make  the  special  hospitals  the  scapegoat^ 
and  to  place  to  their  account  the  shortcomings,  as  they  would  make 
them  responsible  for  the  impecuniosity  of  medical  charity.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  evils  in  connection  with  eleemosynary  relief,  to 
which  public  attention  has  been  drawn,  and  the  complaints  recorded 
against  ^  hospitals '  have  lain  in  most  instances  at  the  doors  of  the 
general  hospitals,  and  it  is  but  a  poor  and  frivolous  charge  to  bring 
against  the  special  hospitals  that  their  work  sufficiently  commends 
itself  to  the  contributing  public,  or  that  they  so  fieir  manage  their 
afifairs  better,  that  they  are  saved  from  the  slough  of  debt  and 
difficulty  which  embarrasses  the  operations  and  curtails  the  usefulness 
of  our  great  unendowed  general  hospitals. 
^  It  is  not  the  special  hospitals  which  can  be  charged  with  the 

pauperisation  of  the  masses.  Of  the  million  out-patients  treated  in 
London  annually,  nine-tenths  are  probably  in  attendance  at  general 
hospitals.  A  large  number  of  these  are  precisely  the  cases  whose 
attendance  is  most  open  to  criticism,  and  consist  of  patients  who,  as 
compared  with  the  in-patients,  are  suffering  from  trivial  ailments — 
such  ailments,  in  fact,  as  should  be  adequately  treated  at  a  provi- 
dent dispensary.  But  the  out-patients  of  the  more  important  special 
hospitals  are  in  large  proportion,  equally  with  the  in-patients,  the 
victims  of  grave  and  often  incapacitating  diseases;  and  while  in 
numbers  they  compare  insignificantly  with  the  multitudes  dealt 
with  by  general  hospitals,  few  of  them  could  be  fairly  referred  to 
the  general  practitioner,  who  not  unfrequently  sends  them  to  the 
hospital,  and  fewer  still  could  be  judged  by  the  most  inexorable 
social  economist  as  capable  of  paying  a  tithe  of  the  fees  a  physician 
would  require  for  an  adequate  course  of  private  treatment. 

But  where  is  the  excuse  to  enter  upon  recrimination  ?  It  would 
be  as  unseemly  as  suicidal.  Probably  no  man  exists  who  would  not 
ungrudgingly  admit  that  if  the  question  were  the  relative  \'alues  of 
the  best  general  and  the  best  special  hospital  the  award  would  be  in 
favour  of  the  former.  We  need  not  to  be  reminded  that  an  in- 
stitution to  which  the  victims  of  accidents  and  numberless  acute 
maladies  are  admitted  with  a  freedom  and  despatch  which  special 
hospitals  can  rarely  attain  to  even  when  exercising  their  own  par- 
ticular functions,  and  which  presents  to  the  student  within  the  walls 
of  a  single  building  an  almost  complete  encyclopaedia  of  practice 
in  medicine  and  surgery,  is,  privid  fdcie^  of  greater  value  to  the 
community  t\\wi  ou^  ^\m\^fe^  1^  \Jx^  xelief  and  study  of  a  single 
ailment  or  group  oi  \;iiidLX^^  ^^CaasoXa*    ^^  ^^  ^s^  ^»s^^:xsm^\s!^  dMiw 
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is  that  there  is  really  no  question  of  choosing  between  the  one  and 
the  other,  but  that  work  is  to  be  found  for  both,  and  that  there  is 
plenty  of  reason  and  some  opportunity  for  general  and  special  hospi- 
tals to  agree  upon  certain  fundamental  principles  of  operation.  It  is 
to  the  advantage  of  respectable  special  hospitals  quite  as  much  as 
general  hospitals  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  weed  out  the  unneces- 
sary and  less  respectable  'institutions.'  The  former  are  probably 
victimised  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  the  latter  by  the  piracies  of 
unscrupulous  adventurers  who,  by  an  imitation  of  title  and  object?, 
court  the  confusion  by  which  they  have  nothing  to  lose,  and  may-be 
something  to  gain,  while  the  law,  oblivious  of  unincorporated  charita- 
ble institutions,  except  as  subjects  for  taxation,  refuses  fhem  the  right 
to  their  own  names  1 

Some  few  years  ago,  a  leading  medical  paper  printed  an  article 
from  which  the  following  are  extracts,  names  alone  being  sup- 
pressed : — 

Our  attention  having  been  directed  to  a  recent  advertisement  in  the 

daily  papers  headed   Hospital  ....  we   have  thought  it  right 

to  inquire    into    the   nature  of   the  charity  thus  dejscribed On 

visiting  the  very  modest  establishment  itself,  we  found  a  small  house,  whose 
front  is  adorned  with  inscriptions  in  English,  French,  and  German,  setting 
forth  that  it  is  a  hospital  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  suffering  from 


*» 


with  a  contribution-box  stuck  on  a  pole,  the  better  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  passers-by.  .  .  .  We  saw  a  waiting-room  and  a  consulting-room 
of  small  size,  and  on,  inquiring  for  the  beds,  were  taSen  by  the  lady 
superintendent  to  the  first  and  second  floors  of  the  house.  On  the  first 
floor  we  found  an  uninhabited  front  room  with  four  empty  beds  in  it,  and 
on  the  second  floor  four  more  beds,  two  only  of  which  had  occupants.  We 
inquired  for  the  remaining  twelve  beds,  but  were  told  that  two  more  could 
be  put  up  if  required,  making  ten  in  all.  The  other  ten  appeared  to  be  tn 
nviy^bus.  Started  as  a  so-called  hospital  for  diseases  of  ,  the  institu- 
tion in  question  appears  now  to  be  ashamed  of  its  name,  and  to  appeal  for 

support  to  the  public  by  taking  the  title  of ,  which,  coupled  with  the 

words and  ,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  mislead  and  ci'eate  con- 
fusion, since  the  well-known  hospital  in has  for  years  been  called  the 

.     Tlie  absurdity  of  attributing  these  diseases  or  the  primary  stages  of 

insanity  to is  sufficiently  patent,  and  we  can  only  express  our  siurprise, 

<S^c.  «S:c. 

The  aggrieved  hospital,  after  other  attempts  at  a  remedy  had 
failed,  had  recourse  to  counsel,  and  an  eminent  Q.C.  thus  stated  his 
opinion : — 

I  know  of  no  case  in  which  an  injunction  has  been  granted  at  the  suit 
of  a  voluntary  unincorporated  society  restraining  the  assumption  of  a 
similar  name  by  another  society.  .  .  .  The  principle  on  which  the 
Court  protects  manufacturers  and  tradesmen  claiming  an  exclusive  right 
to  the  use  of  a  name,  or  a  trade  symbol  from  infringement  by  other  persons, 
is  that  such  exclusive  right  is  property,  and  not  that  the  Court  is  bound  to 
protect  buyers  or  the  general  public  from  imposition  and  fmud.  In  the 
present  case  the hospital  being  a  purely  charitable  institution  could 
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not  maintain  a  suit  on  the  ground  of  injury  to  property,  and  ...  I  think 
there  would  be  considerable  risk  of  failure.  .  .  . 

So  that,  in  regard  to  a  case  which  may  be  accounted  typical,  we 
have  this  remarkable  concatenation  of  circumstances :  ( i )  A  hospital 
may  be  maintained  in  London  by  public  subscription  for  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  which  the  faculty  declares  it  is  an  '  absurdity'  to 
attribute  to  the  causes  assigned  to  them  by  that  hospital.  (2)  The 
managers  may  actually  appropriate  the  title  and  nominally  the  func- 
tions of  another  hospital,  competent  and  reputable.  (3  )  The  law  will 
take  no  cognisance  of  the  wrong  done  to  the  subscribers,  the  patients, 
or  to  t*)e  other  hospital.  (4)  It  will  restrain  the  injiued  hospital 
from  taking  action  for  its  own  protection,  or  in  the  interests  of 
public  morality. 

When  Mr.  Holmes  says — 

The  difficulty  and  the  disgrace  of  our  hospital  system  are  to  be  found 
in  what  had  been  well  designated  by  a  previous  speaker  as  the  private 
mushroom  hospitals  which  impeded  public  benevolence,  and  drew  awav 
subscriptions  and  the  co-operation  of  many  worthy  men  from  our  public 
hospitals  to  places  in  no  sense  deserving  of  the  name  of  hospital ;  and  it  was 
from  them  that  opposition  to  any  public  inquiry  would  come — 

everyone  will  be  disposed  to  agree  heartily  with  him.  This  is  only  a 
clear  statement  of  that  which  must  occur  to  every  candid  mind  when 
it  is  applied  to  an  examination  of  our  hospital  system.  But  opposi- 
tion is  courted  when  the  speaker  goes  on  to  say  : — 

The  same  consideration  would  dispose  of  the  suggestion  that  a  council 
should  be  formed  by  the  hospitals  themselves.  This  would  be  desirable  if 
it  were  limited  to  the  really  public  bond  fide  general  hospitals,  though  it 
would  not  be  probable.  There  were  hospitals  of  that  kind  in  co-operation 
with  which  he  should  feel  it  an  honour  to  serve  in  any  joint  enterprise ; 
but  there  were  other  soi-disarU  hospitals  which  might  claim  a  place  on 
any  such  council,  but  with  which  no  compulsion  would  get  him  into  the 
same  I'oom. 

The  word  *  general'  is  here  altogether  gratuitous  and  superfluous, 
unless  Mr.  Holmes  would  have  us  to  believe  that  a  hospital  can  be 
really  *  public '  and  '  bond  fide^  and  yet  for  lack  of  being  '  general '  it 
must  be  condemned  to  take  its  place  among  those  with  whose  repre- 
sentatives *  no  compulsion  would  get  him  into  the  same  room.' 

But  assenting,  as  we  most  thoroughly  do,  to  the  main  proposition 
that  there  should  be  an  authoritative  inquiry  into  the  whole  method  of 
hospital  relief,  and  having  no  sort  of  objection  to  the  abstract  resolu- 
tion adopted,  let  it  be  suggested  that,  if  any  further  action  be  taken, 
instead  of  urging  this  demand  in  a  manner  and  with  a  phraseology 
which  render  the  co-operation  of  the  special  hospitals  difficult,  we 
substitute  for  *  general '  in  the  quoted  paragraph  the  word  '  useful.' 
Let  the  special  hospitals,  in  fact,  be  frankly  conceded  by  the  general 
hospitals  tbe  positiovi  "^Vac^  M  \&  >i»fe\a«i  to  deny  the  public  hare 
accorded  tViem.    "LeVi  \\i  xio^.  \i^  VsJ&sti  ^ojt  ^^sX^^^mjI^  '^  ^t^ssc^^s^t 
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pital  must  be  really  public,  hor\A  fide^  and  useful,  and  that  a  special 
hospital  is  of  necessity  the  reverse.  The  injustice  of  this  contention — 
or  what  perhaps  tells  more  in  the  world,  its  folly — is  palpable,  and 
the  sooner  it  is  discarded  the  better  the  chance  of  carrying  through  a 
practical  measure  of  hospital  reform. 

In  regard  to  distinguishing  special  hospitals  which  are  necessary 
from  those  which  are  not,  a  rational  test  would  be  to  ask  in  each 
case  whether  the  patients  this  particular  special  hospital  designs  to 
6erve  are  or  are  not  adequately  provided  for  in  the  wards  of  the 
general  hospitals.  To  say  that  they  will,  or  may,  be  so  provided  for 
in  the  future,  and  upon  that  account  to  condemn  the  hospital,  would 
not  be  reasonable  or  right.  Probably  more  than  one  institution 
whose  claim  to  exist  is  now  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  would 
have  been  superfluous  had  the  general  hospitals  performed  their 
whole  duty  all  along.  But  it  would  be  nothing  less  than  inhuman  to 
determine  that  the  masses  of  a  particular  class  of  sufferers  should  be 
deprived  of  such  &cilities  as  a  special  institution  affords  because  a 
fimall  minority  of  them  would  be  admissible  to  general  hospitals. 
Even  if  the  latter  could  in  any  way  provide  for  all  the  paralytics, 
epileptics,  consumptives,  and  the  rest  for  whom  it  is  usually  conceded 
that  special  institutions  are  desirable,  it  would  yet  have  to  be  shown 
that  the  supporters  of  these  charities  would  transfer  their  interest  to 
the  general  hospitals.  Almsgiving  is  no  abstract  performance  inde- 
pendent of  the  ordinary  motives  which  govern  our  actions.  We  may 
be  capable  of  pitying  all  poverty,  and  all  suffering,  but  it  is  for  some 
particular  forms  of  them  that  we  reserve  our  more  active  compas- 
sion. Circumstances  may  have  conspired  to  make  us  familiar  with 
the  terrors  of  certain  maladies — ^perhaps  we  have  ourselves  suffered 
them ;  perhaps  one  among  our  acquaintance  or  our  kindred — and  we 
thenceforth  feel  drawn  towards  the  institution  whose  business  it  is  to 
give  them  relief.  This  may  be  weakness,  but  it  is  the  weakness  of 
which  strong  sympathy  is  bom.  It  may  restrict  the  area  of  feeling, 
but  it  concentrates  that  feeling,  and  renders  it  capable  and  powerful. 
Most  of  the  speakers  and  writers  representative  of  the  general,  and 
indeed  all,  hospitals  deprecate  anything  approaching  to  Government 
controL  Yet  nothing  could  well  be  more  inimical  to  the  voluntary 
system  of  medical  charity  than  an  effort  to  thwart  the  natural,  and 
even  laudable,  inclination  to  give  ear  to  the  pleadings  of  a  common 
suffering.  Were  every  special  hospital  closed  to-morrow,  the  general 
hospitals  would  of  course  obtain  more  patients,  but  it  in  no  wise  follows 
that  they  would  at  the  same  time  acquire  the  means  to  deal  with  them. 
Subscribers  who  were  before  eager  to  help  in  the  relief  of  a  specific  form 
of  suffering,  emphasised  in  the  record  of  their  own  experience,  would 
be  lukewarm  or  indifferent  to  the  vaguer  appeal  of  a  hospital  for  all 
maladies,  and  charity  would  be  robbed  of  a  powerful  stimulus. 

Patients  attacked  by  obscure  and  little-understood  diseases  would 
be  nothing  but  losers  by  the  change.  The  comparatively  small 
number  of  persons  attending  a  special  hospital  renders  it  possible  for 
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the  members  of  the  staff  to  give  time  and  attention  to  individnal 
cases,  which  it  is  absurd  to  expect  at  the  hands  of  physicians  who 
must  manipulate  whole  battalions  of  patients  in  the  course  of  a  brief 
afternoon,  and  who  not  unfrequently  solve  the  puzzle  which  presents 
itself  by  *  turning  over,'  as  Mr.  Holmes  tells  us,  '  large  masses  of 
patients  to  assistants  not  named  on  the  hospital  staff.'  In  special 
hospitals  this  scandal  at  least  is  unknown.  It  is  no  adequate 
answer  that  the  *  large  masses'  are  out-patients.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  it  is  from  the  out-patients  that  the  in-patients  are 
drawn.  If  the  practice  be  to  hand  over  masses  of  the  former  to 
unqualified  assistants  a  tremendous  injustice  is  perpetrated.  Be^ddes, 
why  this  common  notion  that  out-patients  are  scarcely  worthy  of 
consideration  ?  It  would  appear  to  most  minds  that  the  out-treat- 
ment should  be  as  carefully  conducted  as  the  in-treatment.  A 
physician's  private  customers  are  all  out-patients.  In  one  special 
hospital  at  least,  and  probably  in  others,  the  out-patients'  practice  is 
made  the  means  of  instruction  to  students  and  medical  practitioners 
outside  the  hospital  staff  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  difficulties 
previously  commented  upon  will  allow. 

The  *  Classified  Directory '  informs  us  that  there  are  at  this  time 
established  within  the  Metropolitan  area — 

17  general  hospitals, 
8  hospitals  for  consumption, 
5  ophthalmic  hospitals, 

3  orthopaedic  hospitals, 

4  hospitals  for  skin  diseases, 

18  hospitals  for  women  and  children, 

5  lying-in  hospitals  ;  and 
jj*.                                         22  miscellaneous  special  hospitals, 

besides  33  general  dispensaries  (exclusive  of  14  provident  dispen- 
saries), making  115  eleemosynary  institutions  for  medical  relief. 

Regarding  these  figures  in  connection  with  our  present  subject, 
the  question  natmally  occurs  whether  the  17  'general  hospitals'  are 
without  exception  within  the  category  of  institutions  *  really  public, 
hondfide^  and  general '  ?  One  or  two  of  them  must  show  somewhat 
insignificantly  in  their  records  of  means  and  work  performed,  and  can 
scarcely  object  with  reason  to  be  classed  with  institutions  whose  work 
is  done  '  in  private,'  and  '  is  not  available  for  the  advancement  of 
knowledge.'  No  one  could  safely  attempt  to  decide  offhand  upon 
the  merits  or  otherwise  of  any  one  or  any  group  of  institutions,  but 
it  may  be  reasonably  asserted,  and  will  probably  remain  uncontra- 
dicted, that  a  large  number  of  the  115  might  be  suppressed  or 
absorbed  with  equal  advantage  to  the  remainder,  the  public,  and  the 
patients.  Which  should  be  suppressed  and  which  absorbed  are 
among  the  important  questions  a  properly  constituted  Court  of 
Inquiry  would  Bet  itself  to  decide •  Without  a  winnowing  out  of 
such  existing  societies  «ca  «ixe  \i\i^a}^%^i<5i^'«sA  ^.  ts^^^s^^  Vk^  ^^cevent 
the  launching  ot  Tie\?  one^,  ^  e^oT\5^  ^^.  T^VsTOi.'ML^>iw$«s^  ^^xviss^ 
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one  man,  or  combination  of  men,  to  be  able  to  start  a  hospital 
without  the  licence  of  some  properly  constituted  authority,  and  to 
carry  it  on  by  means  of  appeals  to  the  public  for  subscriptions, 
whether  the  public  be  benefited  or  the  reverse,  is  a  ludicrous  abuse  of 
individual  liberty,  and  nothing  can  excuse  a  continuance  of  official 
apathy  now  that  the  evils  of  an  uncontrolled  voluntary  system  have 
been  exposed.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  agree  upon  some  tests  for 
general  application.  The  number  and  quality  of  the  medical  staff 
should  be  a  first  consideration.  Institutions  started  by  practitioners 
who  appoint  themselves  to  the  posts  of  physicians  and  surgeons 
should  be  narrowly  examined,  particularly  when  the  hospital  is 
special.  Nothing  can  well  be  more  grotesque  than  the  attitude  of  a 
hospital  started  for  the  special  treatment  of  obscure  maladies  when 
there  is  no  guarantee  whatever  that  the  diseases  will  be  either  cor- 
rectly diagnosed  or  competently  treated.  And  in  this  view  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  medical  profession  will  agree,  for  none 
others  can  be  so  fully  cognisant  of  tae  dangers  which  may  arise,  the 
ends  which  may  be  promoted,  or  the  absurdities  which  may  be  per- 
petrated under  pretence  of  providing  the  poor  with  a  measure  of 
medical  relief. 

Whenever  an  authoritative  inquiry  is  instituted,  the  reputable 
special  hospitals  will  not  be  backward  to  render  assistance  towards 
achieving  the  end  in  view,  and  it  will  be  nothing  less  than  a  mis- 
fortune if  any  such  inquiry  be  entered  upon  without  a  proper 
representation  of  their  interests,  or  rather  of  the  interests  surrendered 
to  their  keeping.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  if  one  effect  of 
the  inquiry  is  to  suppress  not  a  few  special  hospitals,  another  will  be 
to  render  even  more  conspicuous  than  it  is  the  utility  of  the  remainder, 
and  to  protect  them  from  that  unwise  and  indiscriminate  depreciation 
which  is  the  fruit  of  professional  jealousy. 

It  would  then  only  remain  for  the  general  hospitals  to  accord 
them  imgrudging  recognition,  and  to  accept  their  co-operation  upon 
a  field  where  the  only  rivalry  should  be  an  honourable  emulation  to 
promote  the  same  great  cause.  Set  free  from  the  disabilities  now 
artificially  imposed  upon  them,  the  value  of  the  special  hospitals 
would  be  correspondingly  enhanced,  and  in  the  manner  calculated  to 
do  away  with  the  reproach  that  their  practice  is  not  utilised  to  the 
learner.  Their  work  would  become  immediately  available  for  the 
instruction  of  the  whole  body  of  students.  The  latter  would  ac- 
quire opportunities  they  now  lack  for  the  adequate  study  of  diseases 
whose  subjects  are  sparingly  admitted  into  general  hospitals,  and  in 
the  investigation  of  which  the  special  hospitals,  properly  equipped  in 
men  and  material,  might  be  reasonably  expected  still  to  maintain  the 
lead.  Once  let  the  process  of  winnowing  out  and  consolidation  be 
completed,  the  details  of  such  a  scheme  would  present  no  feature  of 
real  difficulty.  g^  ^^isow>  Kawlings. 
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Primitive  Belief  and  Savage  Metaphysics.* 

N  attempting  to  controvert  some  of  the  theories  in  Air.  Keary's 
interesting  *  Outlines  of  Primitive  Belief,'  I  must  warn  the  reader 
that  I  act  as  Devil's  advocate.  Space  is  limited,  and  what  is  good  in 
Mr.  Keary's  book,  its  literary  form,  its  admirable  tone,  its  interesting 
narratives,  I  admire  and  respect,  but  I  have  not  room  to  dilate  on 
it.  I  am  concerned  with  that  part  of  his  book  which,  very  probably, 
has  least  interest  both  for  Mr.  Keary  and  his  readers — the  part  which 
deals  with  the  origin  and  early  stages  of  human  religion.  The 
questions  of  rival  methods  have  to  be  discussed  before  we  can  arrive 
at  any  stable  opinion  on  that  obscure  topic  of  remote  human  creeds. 
There  seem  at  present  to  be  two  ways  of  studying  that  diflBcult 
subject,  the  nature  of  early  religious  belief.  I  say  'early,'  not 
*  primitive,'  because  (in  my  opinion)  we  have  no  certain  method  of 
discovering  what  men,  more  backward  far  than  any  people  with 
whom  we  are  acquainted,  thought  about  the  supernatural.  But,  in 
saying  this,  one  has  already  indicated  the  difference  between  the 
J  J  two  modes   of  approaching  the   topic.     These   modes   are,  that  of 

i{  human  natural   history  or  ethnology,  and  that  of  philology,  with 

^^  its  side-lights  on  history.     The  philologist  (like  Mr.  Keary),  thinks 

.':  that   his   processes   do   throw   light  on   the  earliest,  the  primitive 

J^ij  glimmerings  of  religious  speculation.     The  ethnologist  knows  that 

i  he  can  scarcely  go  behind  the  ideas  which  are  illustrated  by  the 

f  actual   practice  and    confessed  opinions  of   the   most  backward  of 

I.  known  races,  and  even  in  examining  these  practices  he  knows  that 

Si  much  must  remain  obscure  and  unexplained.     Now  the  most  back- 

It  ward  races  of  which  history  and  experience  tell   us  anything  have 

already  complicated  rules,  stereotyped  customs,  developed  language, 
and  a  rich  provision  of  mechanical  appliances  in  the  way  of  weapons 
and  implements.  Thus  they  are  far  from  being  *  primitive,'  and 
about  their  really  primitive  past  we  ethnologists  can  only  eonjectuie 
and  infer  with  more  or  less  plausibility.  The  philologist,  on  the 
[5  other  hand,  believes  that,  by  the  light  of  the  evidence  of  language,  he 

1  can  trace  from  the  germ  the  growth  of  religious  thought.     He  is 

apt,  like  Mr.  Keary,  to  pass  from  these  darkling  regions  behind  any 
actual  experience — to  pass  from  the  time  when  man  might  be  said  to 
possess  *  no  language  but  a  cry  ' — straight  on  to  the  religious  con- 
ceptions of  cultivated  races  like  the  Aryans  of  India,  or  the  Greeks, 
or  the  Scandinavians.  The  philologist  usually  omits  the  period  of 
rude   savagery,  as   represented    by   Australians,    Ahts,   Bechuanas, 

*   Outlines  of   Human  Belief  amonig  \\\a  In^A-llwro^^ewf^  Baxa^.   ^^  ^S«K^««fc>  ^ , 
Keary,  MA.     London*.  Lon^caswoa, C^x^eiv, U. C».    VK^o.. 
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Andaman  islanders,  and  proceeds  from  men  just  developing  language, 
and  therefore  more  backward  than  any  contemporary  -race,  to  men 
with  an  Olympus  like  that  of  Homer.  His  excuse  is  that  he  knows 
little  or  nothing  of  savage  languages,  though  he  is  confident  enough 
in  inferences  drawn  from  the  hypothetical  past  of  human  speech.  Now 
the  ethnologist  holds  that  men  make  their  gods  in  their  own  like- 
ness. The  savage's  conception  of  man  becomes,  on  a  larger  scale,  the 
savage's  conception  of  his  gods.  That  conception,  says  the  ethnologist, 
persists  in  religion,  is  still  traceable  in  religious  and  mythological 
beliefs,  long  after  it  has  ceased  to  exist  in  men's  theory  of  human 
nature  and  human  relations.  The  consequence  is  that  civilised,  or 
partially  civilised,  men  find  themselves  worshipping  a  god — Indra  or 
Zeus,  or  Odin — whose  character  was,  to  a  considerable  extent,  formed 
in  the  savage  state  of  thought.  Men  are  thus  puzzled  by  their  own 
religion  and  their  own  legends.  The  savage  knows  perfectly  well  why 
his  god  can  take  various  animal  forms,  and  ride  on  the  clouds,  and 
converse  with  the  dead,  and  go  down  into  Hades.  All  these  are  ac- 
complishments with  which  savages  freely  credit  many  men  in  their 
own  society,  and,  a  fortiori,  these  arts  are  more  familiar  to  savage 
gods.  But  civilised  man,  forgetting  the  savage  theory  of  human 
relations,  knows  that  he  has  no  such  accomplishments,  and  he  cannot 
understand  why  his  gods  should  possess  these  arts  :  how  Zeus  should 
be  now  a  cuckoo,  now  an  ant,  or  why  Indra  should  sometimes  appear 
as  a  ram,  sometimes  as  a  quail,  quite  perplexes  civilised  man.  Once 
more  the  ethnologist  acquaints  himself,  as  far  as  he  can,  with  the 
whole  system  of  backward  human  thought,  and  the  whole  of  the^ 
savage  theory  of  being  and  knowing.  This  theory  is  entirely  unlike 
that  of  advanced  races,  but  this  theory  was  most  potent  in  the  making 
of  religion.  The  philologist,  on  the  contrary,  commonly  neglects  the 
barbarous  theory  of  the  world  as  exhibited  in  the  actual  practice  and 
opinion  of  savages,  and  evolves  for  himself,  by  the  aid  of  the  methods 
of  philology,  a  theory  of  things  which  he  conceives  was  held  by 
'  primitive  man.'  To  give  an  example,  the  philologist  will  contrive 
for  himself  an  explanation,  by  the  aid  of  his  science,  of  men's  reasons 
for  worshipping  inanimate  objects,  such  as  hills,  stones,  bits  of  wood. 
The  ethnologist,  on  the  other  hand,  will  collect  all  the  cases  of  such 
worship  about  which  he  thinks  he  has  sound  evidence,  and  will 
examine  the  reasons  which  the  worshippers  give  for  their  own 
conduct.  These  reasons  are  by  no  means  to  be  accepted  as  trust- 
worthy in  all  cases,  but  it  must,  at  least,  be  instructive  to  know  what 
the  worshipper  thinks  he  means.  Certainly  neither  ethnologist  nor 
philologist,  neither  I  nor  Mr.  Keary,  feel  any  present  temptation  to 
adore  a  rock,  or  the  stump  of  a  tree.  What  motive  can  any  man 
have  had  for  doing  so  ?  we  both  ask,  and  I  proceed  to  give  examples 
of  the  method  by  which  we  conduct  our  investigations. 

Mr.  Keary  believes  that  unmitigated  ^fetichism,'  such  as  *the 
worship  of  a  single  tree '  or  similar  object,  was  the  earliest  stage  of 
belief.     But  neither  I  nor  he  is  acquainted  with  any  race  which  has 
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not  a  much  more  extensive  and  complicated  religion,  and  therefore 
ahout  the  first  stage  of  belief  I  cannot  even  venture  to  risk  a  con- 
jecture. Some  ethnologists  do  conjecture,  but  their  methods  are 
highly  precarious.  To  return  to  Mr.  Keary's  process.  The  original 
worshipper  bowed  down  before  a  single  object,  say  a  tree.  WTiy? 
Mr.  Keary's  theory  is  that  language  began  with  cries  indicative  of 
individual  physical  phenomena.  Words  gradually  came  to  have 
abstract  significance,  or  spiritual  significance,  but  in  their  origin 
were  purely  physical.  Thus  Right  meant,  at  first,  only  '  stretched 
out'  or  *  straight,'  and  so  forth.  *  All  words  expressed  only  the  ideas 
of  definite  material  objects.'  Thus  it  follows,  in  Mr.  Keary's  opinion, 
'  that  belief,  too,  has  passed  from  individual  objects  to  groups  of  things.' 
As  I  understand  him,  when  man  had  only  a  word  for  this  or  that 
tree,  not  for  '  tree '  in  the  abstract,  he  was  necessarily  compelled  to 
worship  an  individual  tree.  But  how  do  we  know  that  man,  in  a 
period  so  distant  that  language  was  but  beginning,  worshipped  any- 
thing at  all?  We  nowhere  find  (as  Mr.  Keary  allows)  a  race  given 
over  to  worship  individual  objects,  and  these  alone.  Again,  there  is 
nothing  very  abstract  in  a  ghost,  and  if  a  'primitive  man'  saw,  or 
thought  he  saw  one  his  emotions  would  probably  be  as  lively,  at 
least,  as  if  he  saw  a  tree,  and  he  would  be  just  as  likely  to  worship 
the  bogie  as  the  bush.  But  Mr.  Keary  scarcely  takes  any  account  of 
a  factor  in  belief  so  wide-spread,  and  probably  so  early,  as  ghost 
worship.  Mr.  Spencer  has  immensely  overdone  the  *  ghost  theory,' 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Keary  should  practically  leave  out  of 
account  so  powerful  an  element  in  belief.  But,  granting  that  man, 
when  his  speech  was  still  so  undeveloped,  could  only  have  a  concep- 
tion of  individual  objects,  not  of  classes,  why  should  he  have 
worshipped  anything  at  all  ?  What  impelled  him  to  worship  ?  He 
might  have  observed  the  objects  singly,  and  cried  out  to  his  neigh- 
bours about  them  with  separate  cries,  but  why  did  he  worship  them  ? 
I  understand  Mr.  Keary's  philological  theory  only  to  explain,  even 
for  him,  the  separate  individual  character  of  the  objects  which  he 
conceives  to  have  first  been  adored.  This  does  not  tell  us  why  they 
were  adored.  On  this  point  he  Fays  that  *  when  the  savage  worships 
a  visible  physical  object,  a  tree,  a  river,  or  a  mountain,  he  may  do  so 
in  obedience  to  an  instinct  of  admiration  for  what  is  great  and  high, 
and  in  dim  recognition  of  moral  greatness  and  height.'  But  this  is 
crediting  a  being  more  backward  than  any  human  specimen  we  know 
by  experience  with  moral  emotions,  which  certainly  do  not  move  the 
uncivilised  worshippers  of  individual  objects  with  whom  we  are 
acquainted.  Mr.  Keary  observes,  *  The  high  thing  [mountain  or  tree] 
was  endowed  with  moral  qualities,  because  looking  upward  arousea 
some  moral  thoughts.'  Why  should  looking  upward  arouse  moral 
thoughts  or  any  thoughts  at  all,  in  a  being  whose  very  speech  was  so 
undeveloped  as  that  of  Mr.  Keary's  early  worshipper  ?  Saints  look 
upwards  in  ecat^iay^  and  spires  point  skywards,  in  modem  times, 
because  it  is  in  t\Le  "R^^i'^eu  «\iON^  \\&  'OcsaJ^  >^^^\iSax^  ^^^sgLsstL^s«^  i^laces 
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the  seat  of  God,  and  the  throne  of  the  Most  Highest.  But  Mr, 
Keary's  early  worshipper,  ex  hypothe^i^  had  no  such  conception  :  not 
even  the  conception  of  the  sky  as  a  worshipful  phenomenon.  To 
sum  up  Mr.  Keary's  theory:  the  objects  his  primitive  believers 
adored  were  adored  because  their  aspect  suggested  moral  qualities. 
And  those  objects  were  physical  and  individual,  because  language  was 
not  yet  suflBciently  developed  to  enable  thought  to  grasp  abstract 
conceptions,  and  the  idea  of  classes  or  genera  of  objects.  To  these 
propositions  I  would  reply: — 

1.  That  we  have  no  evidence  by  experience  that  man,  in  this 
backward  state  of  thought  and  speech,  worshipped  anything  at  all. 

2.  That  man's  alleged  motive  for  worshipping  lofty  objects  is  a 
modern  motive  surreptitiously  introduced  into  a  mental  condition 
more  backward  than  any  of  which  we  have  actual  experience.  Mr. 
Keary's  theory  reminds  me  of  our  childish  idea,  that  '  wbea  birds 
drink  and  straight  lift  up  the  head,'  they  are  saying,  ^  grace  after 
meat.' 

3.  The  motives  for  adoring  trees  and  hills,  with  which  Mr.  Keary 
credits  his  primitive  believers,  are  not  at  all  those  which,  according 
to  their  own  account,  influence  contemporary  worshippers  of  hills 
and  trees.     I  may,  perhaps,  be  excused  for  not  giving  chapter  and 
verse  (though  these  references  lie  beside  me)  for  each  statement.   But 
it  may  suffice  to  say  that  the  Mexicans,  according  to  Sahagun,  one 
of  the  earliest  missionaries  after  the   conquest,  worshipped  certain 
hills,  because  on  their  tops  the  rain  collected,  and  rain  was  useful  to 
their    agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits.      Dalton  says,  many  ab- 
original tribes  of  India  give  the  3ame  reason  for  the  same  practice  of 
worshipping  hills.     Clearly  these  reasons  for   hill  worship  are  not 
'  primitive '  because  they  could  only  occur  to  men  who  n^ded  rain, 
and  had  observed  some  of  the  physical  causes  which  produce  rain. 
Among  the  Ojibbeways  a  reason  is  assigned  which  has  a  more  '  pri- 
mitive' appearance.     Each   Ojibbeway   worships   some  one   object, 
which  he  calls  by  a  name,  meaning  ^  my  hope.'     Kohl  found  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  reasons  assigned  were  ^  animistic'     In  savage  meta- 
physics, as  countless  trustworthy  observers  tell  us,  there  are  no  hard- 
and-fast  lines  in  nature.     All   things  are   personal  and  human  in 
character.     But  it  is  not  often  that  apparently  lifeless  things  actually 
show  to  the  senses  their  animated  character.     Therefore  an  Ojibbe- 
way, known  to  Kohl,  worshipped  a  high  boulder  because   it   once 
advanced,  bowed  to   him,  and  withdrew   into   its  place.     Another 
worshipped  a  Canadian  larch,  because  he  had  heard  a  strange,  inex- 
plicable rustling  as  of  life  in  its  branches.     This  line  of  investigation 
may  be  carried  to  any  length,  and  other  reasons  which  hill  and  tree 
worshippers  give  for  their  practices  might  be  stated.     The  ethno- 
logical method  consists  in  collecting  as  many  of  these  instances  as 
possible,   and   then   drawing    the   most   probable   inference.      That 
method  (in  which  the  conclusion  cannot  be  put  forward  as  a  natural 
cause  of   hill  and  tree  worship,  but  only  as  a  plausible   explana- 
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tion),  is  of  course  less  vigorous  and  rigorous  than  Mr.  Keary's 
confident  process,  *  A  thing  which  was  qrtai  and  high  was  on  that 
accoimt  alone  admissible,  calling  out  from  man  a  feint  fore-note 
of  the  moral  sense,'  says  Mr  Keary.  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
think  that  man  must  have  had  the  moral  sense*  almost  in  the 
modem  form,  before  he  saw  any  analogy  between  a  high  Canadian 
larch  and  ethical  grandeur,  even  if  he  sees  it  now.  Our  Ojibbeway 
did  not  see  it. 

The  subject  of  *  fetichism '  as  investigated  by  philological  and 
ethnological  methods  is  not  yet  exhausted.     ITie  term  '  fetichism ' 
is  not  one  which  I  would  employ  in  treating  of  early  religion,  because 
it«  denotation  is  so  vague.     But  it  usually  includes  religious  regard 
paid  not  to  lofty  or  imposing  objects,  but  to  scraps  of  rubbish,  bits  of 
stone,  teeth  of  beasts,  feathers  of  birds,  and*miscellaneous  tnimpery. 
Much  of  this  sort  of  *  fetichism '   is  merely  magic,   that  is,    rude 
experimental    science.     But  we   cannot  agree   with   Mr.  Keary  in 
saying  that,  as  a  rule,  *  lesser  fetiches  took  their  holiness  from  the 
greater-  -the  stone  from  the  mountain,  the  branch  or  block  of  wood 
from  the  tree ;  but  such  lesser  fetiches  were  not  worshipped  in  the 
prime  of  fetichism.'     How  can   Mr.  Keary   know   that  ?     We  are 
acquainted  with  no  people  in  what  he  calls  *  the  prime  of  fetichism.' 
And  the  peoples  whom  we   do  know,  who  worship  small,  separate,  . 
portable  fetiches,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  hold  that  these  minor  objects 
derive  their  sacredness  from  the  greater  objects  of  which  they  were 
once  portions.     Occasionally  an  idol  is  made  of  the  wood  of  a  sacred 
tree.     A  stone,  again,  from  the  cairn  of  a  South  African  god  might 
be  treasured  as  a  relic.     But  for  each  fetich  stone  or  trumpery  object 
a  different  explanation  is  given  by  their  worshippers.     Some  stones 
are  purely  magical :  a  stone  like  a  yam  is  treasured  by  Kanekas, 
because,  on  the  principle  of  '  correspondences,'  it  will  fertilise  a  yam 
plot.     A  friend  of  mine  asked  a  Kaneka  in  New  Caledonia  why  he 
treasured  a  certain  fetich  stone.     The  man  explained  that,  as  he  was 
fasting  in  a  cave  beside  a  dead  man,  a  lizard  slipped  by  him.     Now 
the  lizard  is  a  worshipped  animal  in  all  those  regions.     The  man 
clutched  at  the  lizard,  and  found  the  stone  in  his  hand.     Hence  it 
was  a  fetich.     Other  fetiches  are  groped  for  on  the  ground  at  night, 
where  the  spirits  indicate  their  presence  by  gibbering  and  whistling. 
The  people  of  the  Solomon  group  have  an  elaborate  spiritual  theory 
of  fetiches.     Many  fetiches,  like  the  yam  stone,  are  selected  on  the 
magical  principle :  the  feather  of  a  swift  bird  gives  speed,  and  so 
forth.     We  find  little  in  the  ideas  of  fetich  worshippers  that  proves 
Mr.  Keary's  theory,  *  lesser   fetiches  took   their  holiness  from   the 
greater.'     The  truth  is,  that  anything  suspected  of  possessing  what 
the  Melanesians  call  *  mana,'  or  magical  influence,  may  be  a  fetich, 
and  magical  influence  may  be  exerted  either  by  *  correspondence'  or 
by  virtue  of  the  presence  of  spirits,  about  which  beings  Mr.  Keary  has 
little  to  ?ay.  Indeed  fti^  M)aaxN\s.X^<ia.^tk^  ma^cal  and  spiritiialistic 
text  of  lndo-Ax^aTi\ife\\e^,\i^'a^^Y^'^^^^'i^^^'^^ 
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all  this  large  domain  of  *  primitive  belief  is  left  almost  out  of 
account.  Animal  worship  too,  a  form  of  religion  so  natural  to  men 
in  the  savage  stage  of  thought,  a  form  which  has  left  so  many  marks 
in  Aryan  religious  practice  and  mythology,  is  left  undiscussed.  The 
*  totem  theory,'  Mr.  Keary  says,  is  *  quite  insufficient  to  explain  it,' 
and  it  appears  that  by  *  the  totem  theory '  he  means  Mr.  Spencer's 
conjecture  about  the  origin  of  totemism.  The  totem  facts,  we  think, 
setting  theory  aside,  do  not  exactly  explain  animal  worship,  but  show 
us,  at  least,  the  social  and  intellectual  conditions  from  which  much 
animal  worship  took  its  rise.  *  The  totem  is  the  name  of  the  dead 
ancestor,'  says  Mr.  Keary,  stating,  as  it  seems,  the  idea  of  Mr. 
Spencer.  But  that  is  pure  conjecture,  and  disproved  conjecture.  The 
totem  is  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  other  object — wind,  sea>  sun — wor- 
shipped by  the  stock  of  kindred  which  bears  its  name.  So  large  a 
province  of  early  belief  ought  not  thus  to  be  set  aside.  The  topic 
comes  thus  into  later  Greek  religion  and  mythology.  Zeus,  in  the 
shape  of  ant,  serpent,  swan,  and  bull,  Cronus,  in  the  shape  of  horse 
or  bull,  and  other  gods  in  other  bestial  shapes,  bedame  the  fathers  of 
stocks  of  kindred,  human  or  divine.  If  we  suppose  that  very  early 
Greeks,  like  Oraons  in  India,  Bechuanas  in  Africa,  and  almost  all 
tribes  in  America  and  Australia,  once  believed  in  their  own  descent 
from  animals,  the  explanation  of  the  amours  of  Zeus  in  animal  form 
is  simple.  When  the  worship  of  Zeus  became  general,  the  old  family 
ancestors,  the  ant,  swan,  eagle,  bull,  were  explained  as  Zeus,  disguised 
in  those  shapes.  But  Mr.  Keary,  leaving  this  element  of  religion  out 
of  sight,  explains  thus  the  amours  of  Zeus :  ^  All  the  race  of  men  are 
sons  of  Heaven  and  Earth  ;  so  all  are  bom  of  Zeus.'  But  why  of  Zeus 
in  a  number  of  bestial  forms?  Moreover,  mythology  made  Uranus 
and  Gsea.  the  heaven  and  earth  (as  in  New  Zealand),  not  ancestors 
of  men,  directly,  but  of  gods.  Man,  like  the  stars  in  the  system  of 
Mr.  Browning's  Caliban,  *  came  otherwise.' 

We  have  now  examined,  chiefly  in  the  domain  of  *  fetichism,'  the 
processes  of  philology  applied  to  the  history  of  belief.  Here,  and 
throughout,  the  philologist  is  apt  to  overlook  the  actual  ideas  and 
practices  of  men  in  a  backward  state  of  development,  and  to  explain 
survivals  of  those  ideas  and  practices  when  he  meets  with  them  in  the 
religion  of  a  more  developed  race  by  some  theory  based  on  a  lin- 
guistic surmise  or  an  a  priori  theory.  Now,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  ideas  and  practices  of  the  least  advanced  races,  early  man,  as 
Mr.  Max  Miiller  says,  *  not  only  did  not  think  as  we  think,  but  did 
not  think  as  we  suppose  he  ought  to  have  thought.'  It  is  perfectly 
certain  that  races  of  the  Red  Indian  or  New  Zealand  degree  of 
cultiu^,  and  still  more  the  many  races  less  advanced  than  those,  do 
not  regard  the  world  with  eyes  like  oiurs.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
their  strange  ideas  of  the  world  are  reflected  in  their  religion; 
while  it  is  no  less  certain  that  religious  ideas  like  theirs  meet  us 
everywhere  in  the  religions  of  Greeks,  Indo-Aryans,  and  Scandina- 
vians     The  conclusion  we   draw  is,  that  many  features  of  Greeks 
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Indo-Aryan,  and  Scandinavian  religions  are  derived  frona  a  mental 
stage  like  that  in  which  contemporary  savages  are  found*  And  our 
complaint  is,  that  the  philological  reasoners  on  religion  are  but  too 
much  inclined  to  neglect  and  avoid  all  this  important  and  instructive 
province  of  knowledge,  and  to  evolve  a  theory  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  religion  without  paying  regard  to  the  facts  of  early  human 
psychology. 

Mr.  Keary's  theory  of  the  development  of  religion  is  that  man 
gradually  passed  through  the  purely  'fetich'  stage  of  worshipping 
an  individual  tree  or  river,  and  transferred  his  worship  to  things 
more  abstract  or  more  remote  from  common  experience.     'Instead 
of  the  mountain,  the  tree,  and  the  river,  man  chose  for  his  gods 
the  earth,  the  storm,  the  sky,  the  sun,  the  sea.     Men  were  well  upon 
the  road  towards  a  personal  divinity — that  is  to  say,  to  the  deification 
of  qualities  or  attributes.     The  idea  of  personality  (and  by  person- 
ality I  mean  all  which  constitutes  the  inner  being — the  /) — the  idea 
of  personality,  apart  from  matter,  must  have  been  growing  more 
distinct  when  men  could  attribute  personality  to  such  an  abstntct 
phenomenon  as  the  sky.'     This  is  an  important  point  in  Mr.  Keary's 
system.     The  ethnologist  will  agree  with  the  philologist  that  Nature 
worship — the  adoration  of  phenomena  like  the  storm  and  the  wind 
and  the  sea,  and  of  the  gods  of  these  phenomena — is  a  common  note 
of  early  religion.     But  how  gods  of  these  phenomena  came  to  be 
worshipped,  or  how  the  phenomena  came  to  be  personified  as  gods, 
is  the  point  on  which  one  must  diflfer  from  Mr.  Keary.     Our  author 
thinks  that '  the  idea  of  personality  as  apart  from  matter  must  have 
been  growing  moi^e  distinct  when  men  could  attribute  personality  to 
such  an  abstract  phenomenon  as  the  sky.'     But  the  more  distinct 
their  idea  of  personality,' the  less  will  men  attribute  personality  to 
the  sky.     The  fact  is  that  the   backward   races   attribute    human 
personality  (when  they  do  not  attribute  animal  personality)  to  every- 
thing, or  almost  everything.     In   their   metaphysics   everything  is 
personal,  just  because  they  have  not  defined  to  themselves  and  made 
distinct  in  explicit  consciousness  what  personality  is.     Their  sense  of 
personality  is  more  a  feeling  than  a  reasoned  conception,  and  their 
feeling  of  a  personal  self  they  impartially  distribute  all  over  the 
universe.     I  cannot  express  my  meaning  better  than  in  the  words 
of  the  'Eelations'  published  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in    North 
America,  in   1636  (p.  114):  'Les  sauvages  se  persuadent  que  non 
seulement  les  hommes  et  les  autres  animaux,  mais  aussi  que  toutes 
les  autres  choses  sont  animees.'     The  missionaries  were  told  that 
the  Sun  and  Moon  were  human  beings  of  an  exalted  sort — their 
round  shape,  as  it  appears  to  the  eye,  was  caused  by  their  bended 
bows.    All  objects,  all  phenomena  possess  human  personality  ; — that, 
in  modem  language,  is  the  chief  proposition  of  savage  metaphysics. 
*  The  wind  was  formerly  a  person :  he  became  a  bird,'  say  the  Bush- 
men :  and  g^66  fca  /  kwi^  a  very  respectable  Bushman,  once  saw  the 
wind  at  Haar£oTi\ievxi.    TVi^  ^\a:^\fc  q.1  "^n^vj^^  \si;:^'<fes^^'^  <^tw^1&  of 
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stories  explainiog  how  the  various  animals,  plants,  heavenly  bodies, 
and  invisible  forces  of  the  universe  acquired  their  personality,  or,  in 
other  cases,  how  they  lost,  to  the  fleshly  eye,  the  usual  attributes  of 
men  and  women.  From  these  facts,  which  can  only  be  briefly  stated 
here,  I  conclude  that  the  original  worshippers  of  the  sky,  or  the  sun, 
or  the  storm-wind  worshipped  a  thing  which  was  to  them  a  person. 
As  men  drew  nearer  the  modem  stage  of  thought  they  ceased  to  see 
personality  in  everything,  and  retained  (for  example)  the  god  Posei- 
don as  a  being  dwelling  in  an  impersonal  sea ;  the  god  Zeus  as  a 
being  dwelling  in  an  impersonal  sky;  the  god  Hyperion  as  some- 
thing not  quite  identical  with  the  sun,  which,  however,  long  kept 
many  attributes  of  ordinary  personality.  Heaven,  sky,  sea,  storms, 
had  been  both  persons  and  things  at  once.  The  physical  phe- 
nomena fell  back,  as  the  sense  of  personality  grew  more  distinct, 
into  the  newly-recognised  category  of  inanimate  things,  while  the 
personality  survived  as  a  living  separable  god«  having  his  home  in 
the  phenomenon  with  which  he  had  been  identified. 

Mr.  Keary's  theory  of  the  worship  of  such  a  being  as  Zeus  is 
the  opposite  of  mine.  I  begin  with  the  savage  habit  of  clothing  all 
things  in  human  personality ;  for  we  saw  that  even  the  larch-tree 
and  the  boulder  were  worshipped  because  they  were  conceived  to 
have  given  visible  proofs  of  personal  life.  Mr.  Keary,  on  the  other 
hand,  avers  that  ^  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  clothing  of  those 
things  (sky,  and  so  forth)  with  human  form  is  the  last  one  of  the 
three  initial  stages  in  the  history  of  belief.'  In  Mr.  Keary's  system 
the  sky,  say,  is  first  worshipped  as  a  thing  in  itself;  then,  as  I  under- 
stand him,  the  name  of  the  sky  loses  significance,  and  becomes  a 
proper  name,  ^  and  the  god  stands  out  as  clear  and  thinkable  in  virtue 
of  this  name  as  any  absent  friend  may  be.'  The  nomen  has  become 
a  nuraen^  the  name  a  god.  And,  if  the  name  Dyaua  had  to  the 
Greeks  and  fiomans  retained  the  meaning  of  sky,  Zeus  and  Jupiter 
would  not  have  been  their  god.  '  With  the  Greeks  and  fiomans 
Dyaus  became  the  chief  god,  because  in  his  changed  names — Zeus 
and  Jupiter — he  no  longer  represented  the  sky.'  In  the  same  way 
Indra  became  a  god  because  his  name  *  has  not  a  direct  physical 
meaning.'  Thus  Mr.  Keary  believes  that  men  arrived  at  the  con- 
ceptions of  personal  gods,  not  as  a  result  of  their  way  of  looking  at 
the  world,  but  as  a  result  of  changes  in  language.  We  may  briefly 
state  his  case  thus :  early  Aryans  worshipped  the  sky.  The  name  by 
which  they  spoke  of  the  sky  lost  its  meaning  and  was  supplanted 
by  some  other  word.  Yet  the  old  term  remained,  and,  as  it  had  no 
certain  sense,  was  conceived  to  be  the  name  of  a  person.  Thus  the 
personality  of  Zeus  was  arrived  at,  and  Zeus  received  the  worship 
previously  given  to  the  firmament,  while  he  retained  in  his  legend 
and  character  several  features  of  the  old  worshipped  object,  the  sky. 

I  need  scarcely  repeat  the  theory  which  I  have  arrived  at  on  this 
subject.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  lost  meanings  of  words ;  indeed, 
if  people  had  worshipped  the  sky  under  one  name,  and,  for  some 
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reason  gave  the  sky  a  new  name,  I  conceive  that  they  would  ha 
continued  to  worship  it  under  its  new  title^  Why  should  y 
worship  a  name  because  it  does  not  signify,  to  your  mind,  the  obje 
which  you  worship?  In  my  opinion  the  first  worshippers  of  ph 
nomena  believed  that  they  were  worshipping  persons,  bcNzause  to  thei 
personality  was  the  essence  of  all  phenomena.  There  was  nothio 
they  could  worship  that  was  not  a  person.  As  they  gradually  witl 
drew  personality  from  phenomena,  and  restricted  it  to  human  being 
the  sky-'peraon^  with  its  old  name,  became  a  god,  while  some,  perhaj 
more  modem,  name  was  used  to  signify  the  sky-thing.  I  neve 
heard  that  a  Crreek  worshipped  vBcopy  but  Nereus  was  to  him  a  goci 
Now  Nereus  was  apparently  the  old  term — still  surviving  {yipov)  ii 
popular  modem  Greek — for  water.  Of  course  among  people  wh< 
regard  the  sun,  the  sky,  the  nigiit  or  the  cloud,  as  not  human  bu 
bestial  personalities,  the  animal  personality  may  possibly  be  adore< 
in  its  separate  state,  after  the  cloud,  sky,  night,  or  what  not,  in  itself 
has  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  person,  and  has  fallen  into  the  ne^ 
category  of  inanimate  things. 

It  is  hard  to  make  those  things  intelligible  because  we  are  hep 
dealing  not  only  with  metaphysics,  which  are  bad  enough,  but  witl 
the  metaphysics  of  a  forgotten  stage  of  human  thought.  Whei 
people  speak  to  one  about  things  in  themselves  it  is  dreadful ;  bit 
when  we  are  concerned  with  men  who  regarded  animals  or  beasts  a 
the  things  in  themselves  of  which  night,  sky,  cloud,  or  fire  were  th< 
mere  scheiriy  or  sensual  apparition,  why  then — as  Pet  Marjory  says  o 
'  9  times  9 ' — « it  is  devilish  I ' 

However  we  account  for  it,  Mr.  Keary  and  I  arrive,  at  last,  al 
anthropomorphic  gods  of  various  natural  departments.  While  some 
of  them,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  developed  in  the  way  which  1 
have  indicated,  others  I  take  to  be  mere  creatures  of  speculatiy< 
fancy,  invented  as  the  only  possible  explanations,  before  science  ex 
isted,  of  various  phenomena.  However,  at  anthropomorphic  godi 
we  arrive  at  last,  at  Odin,  Indra,  Zeus.  Now,  though,  on  Mr 
Keary's  theory,  the  worshippers  of  these  gods  worshipped  then 
because  they  had  forgotten  their  identity  with  the  sky,  the  wind 
and  so  on,  yet  in  the  legends  of  these  gods  he  prefers  to  see  litth 
but  proofs  that  they  were  that  which  their  adorers  had  forgottei 
them  to  be — proofs  of  their  identity  with  natural  phenomena 
Thus  in  the  Homeric  Zeus  he  recognises  *  essentially  a  storm  god. 
The  Homeric  Zeus,  thanks  to  the  genius  of  Homer,  is  a  deity  miicl 
more  pure  and  divine  than  the  Zeus  of  the  various  temple  legends 
who  was  now  identical  with  a  cuckoo,  now  with  a  bull,  now  with  \ 
swan,  or,  again,  had  a  mistress  who  became  a  she-bear.  But  a  Zeu 
who  can  swear  *  by  the  heaven '  is  a  very  different  thing  from  heavei 
itfielf.  He  is  a  lusty  lover  of  mothers  of  human  families.  Mi 
Keary,  holding  by  the  conception  of  a  heaven  god,  supposes  tba 
each  mistress  of  Zeua,  each  lady  among  all  those  dames  galantes,  *  ha 
been  at  one  time  01  bXio>i\i<et  \)cifc  ^^^^^^aa  ^'L  'Oaa  ^Ks^Cis^l    T\ja&  is  bu 
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one  example  of  the  philological  tendency  to  explain  all  the  legends 
of  the  gods  as  if  these  legends  were  allegorical  ways  of  making 
statements  about  the  atmosphere,  the  phenomena  of  light,  and  so  on. 
In  the  same  way  Hercules  is  said  to  be  the  sun,  and  so  his  burning 
on  the  pyre  on  (Eta  is  the  sunset.  But  (supposing  for  a  moment 
that  Hercules  has.  nothing  to  do  with  the  sun),  if  his  legend  were 
popular  in  an  age  when  all  heroes  were  burned  on  pyres,  this  inci- 
dent of  his  burning  would  inevitably  have  been  narrated.  The 
incident  must  inevitably  have  occurred,  and,  therefore,  is  no  proof  of 
any  connection  between  Herciiles  and  the  sun.  But  everywhere  the 
philologist,  having  got  at  his  god,  looks  only  at  one  side  of  his 
legend  and  exaggerates  that.  When  Mr.  Keary  goes  so  far  as  to 
look  on  Artemis,  and  Athene,  and  Atalanta,  as  all  river  goddesses,  or 
apotheosised  river  mists,  one  feels  that  (especially  as  he  thinks  that 
Ahi  and  Vrittra,  the  Vedic  cloud-monsters,  were  also  rivers)  it  would 
be  waste  of  time  to  argue  against  his  opinions.  There  is  literally 
no  tittle  of  evidence,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  prove  that  Athene  ^  was 
sprung  from  the  water  which  watered  Athens,  no  more  than  this.' 
Mr.  Keary  says,  in  the  same  bold  way,  that,  to  Homer,  Athene  was 
*  only  Tritogeneia,  daughter  of  Tritus.'  On  the  other  hand,  Zeus,  in 
Homer,  constantly  claims  Athene  as  his  own  daughter.  When  he 
comes  to  Scandinavian  m]rthology,  Mr.  Keary  explains  such  of  the 
adventures  of  Odin  as  he  touches  on  as  derived  from  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  wind — Odin  being,  to  his  mind,  the  wind-god.  Now, 
to  be  brief  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  legends  of  Odin,  Indra, 
and  2^us,  of  the  highest  Aryan  gods,  are  charged  with  such  incidents 
as  are  everywhere  believed  to  be  common  in  the  experience  of  con- 
temporary medicine  men,  all  these  great  gods  are  like  Onditachise, 
in  the  Jesuit  *  Relations '  (1638,  p.  1 14),  *  II  est  renomm^  comme  un 
Jupin  parmy  les  Payens,  pour  avoir  en  main  les  pluyes,  les  vents,  et 
le  tonnerre.'  Odin,  the  ^  raven  god,'  has  the  same  magical  powers, 
and  performs  the  same  feats  as  Yehl,  the  raven  hero  of  the  Thlin- 
keets,  and  Yehl  is  only  a  magnified  magician.  All  the  metamor- 
phoses of  Zeus  and  Indra  are  common  feats  among  sorcerers  of 
the  Hindoos,  Indian  hill-tribes,  Abipones,  Zulus,  Australians,  New 
Zealanders.  The  command  of  wind  and  weather  attributed  to  Zeus 
is  attributed  to  every  starveling  little  Samoyed  dnmi-thiunper,  or 
gin-drinking  Fuegian  wizard,  or  naked  Australian  Biraark,  or  dirty 
Eskimo  Angekok.  In  short,  the  legends  of  the  great  gods  of  nature 
are  not  allegorical  statements  about  natural  phenomena ;  as  a  rule 
they  are  stories  about  gods  made  originally  in  their  own  likeness,  by 
men  who  believed  that  several  members  of  their  own  tribe  possessed 
all  the  qualities  which  they  attributed  to  their  deities.  This  side  of 
religious  belief  is  inevitably  left  out  of  sight,  or  explained  in  a  mis- 
leading way  by  writers  who,  while  they  believe  that  human  religion 
first  arose  among  savages,  decline  to  recognise  the  relics  of  ordinary 
savage  practice  and  opinion  surviving  in  religion. 

Mr.  Keary's  book  contains  abundance  of  interesting  matter  on 
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which  I  have  not  touched,  and  is  especially  copious  in  its  statement 
of  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  practice  and  belief.  Much  space  i^ 
devoted  to  a  theory  that  the  plot  of  the  Odyssey  is  a  modified 
form  of  the  legends  about  the  Kiver  of  Death.  The  Pied  Piper  is 
regarded  as  the  wind ;  the  rats  are  souls  of  the  dead  to  which  the 
wind  pipes.  To  me  these  theories  seem  fanciful ;  that  they  are  stated 
in  clear,  glowing,  and  picturesque  language,  and  that  the  descriptions 
of  ancient  human  life,  wherever  Mr.  Keary  touches  on  it,  are  beauti- 
fully expressed,  I  am  happy  to  bear  my  testimony.  The  interest  of 
Mr.  Keary's  book  will  win  him  many  readers ;  I  only  ask  them  not  to 
accept  his  view  of  the  origin  and  development  of  religion  without 
considering  what  may  be  said  for  other  theories.  For  example,  they 
need  not  follow  him,  I  hope,  when  he  puts  forward  about  Marsyas, 
and  his  flaying,  this  theory :  '  The  sober  truth  about  Marsyas's  ddn 
was,  I  suspect,  that  it  was  a  sheepskin  placed  in  a  certain  river  in 
Asia  Minor,  in  such  a  way  that  the  water  running  through  it  gave  a 
tuneful  soimd.'  Where,  where  is  the  sobriety  ?  Do  sheepskins  placed 
in  rivers  make  a  tuneful  sound  ?  and,  if  they  do,  what  concern  has 
that  with  Marsyas  ?  No  myth  (as  &r  as  I  am  aware)  says  that 
Marsyas's  skin  made  a  musical  sound.  His  story  is  only  one  of  very 
many,  all  with  the  moral  that  a  mortal,  however  gifted,  must  not 
strive  with  a  god,  and  will  be  flayed,  or  blinded,  or  turned  into  a 
stone,  or  a  spider,  or  deprived  of  his  song,  if  he  does  '  contend  with 
his  lords.' 

A.    LiAKG. 
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National  Necessities  as  the  Bases  op 
National  Education.^ 

By  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  M.D.,  F.K.S. 

WE  have  been  discussiDg,  for  some  weeks  past,  at  the  London 
School  Board,  the  question  of  higher  education,  and  after 
many  debates  have  not,  as  yet,  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
In  the  course  of  the  debates,  two  contending  principles  have  been 
brought  out.  On  one  side  it  has  been  enthusiastically  declared 
that  teaching  of  a  higher  standard  than  that  which  is  now  com- 
mon is  necessary,  both  for  the  teacher  and  the  taught ;  the  teacher 
feeling  the  tax  of  one  continual  grind  on  elementary  subjects  an 
intolerable  burden,  and  the  taught  failing  to  receive  what  might, 
in  many  instances,  prove  to  be  the  inestimable  blessing  of  a  superior 
education.  On  the  other  side,  it  has  been  urged,  with  great  earnest- 
ness, though,  of  course,  not  with  enthusiasm,  because  enthusiasm  can 
only  be  allied  to  aspiration,  that  the  business  of  the  Board  ought 
strictly  to  be  confined  to  the  objects  of  providing  a  plain  and 
elementary  education  for  the  many  thousands  of  pupils  it  has  under 
its  care ;  that  the  development  of  higher  class  teaching  should  rest 
with  those  who  have  the  means  of  paying  for  it ;  that  if  the  basis  be 
laid  for  sound  elementary  instruction,  all  who  desire  to  obtain  a 
better  class  education  will,  themselves,  find  the  means ;  that, 
practically,  the  present  system  gives  the  scholar  the  key  by  which  he 
may  open  the  door  which  leads  from  the  region  of  darkness  to  the 
region  of  light,  so  that,  being  in  the  light,  be  can  go  whithersoever 
he  will ;  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  every  attempt  to  add  more 
teaching  in  the  elementary  school  is  a  departure  from  economy,  and 
a  misappropriation  of  the  funds  which  the  members  of  School  Boards 
hold  in  trust  from  the  public. 

I  have  taken  no  part  in  this  discussion,  except  to  listen  attentively 
to  it,  and  try  to  extract  from  it  that  which  seemed  to  be  useful ;  and 
the  lesson  I  have  learned  is,  that  in  certain  ways  both  parties  con- 
cerned are  in  the  right  and  in  the  wrong.  I  entirely  sympathise 
with  those  who  say  that  the  present  labours  of  the  schoolmaster  and 
schoolmistress  must  needs  be  a  burden  that  becomes  a  daily  cross; 
must  be  disheartening  to  a  degree  that  those  of  us  who  are  engaged 
in  varied  pursuits  can  scarcely  n^cognise ;  and,  though  very  grand  in 
its  results,  must  be  as  disappointing  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 


*  Reyised  and  enlaiged  from  a  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Society  of  Arts 
o  n  April  28, 1882.    Edwin  Chadwiok,  C.B.,  in  the  Chair. 
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it,  as  the  mere  laying  of  the  foundatioQ  of  a  grand  cathedral  p 
must  have  heen  to  those  who  &iled  to  live  to  see  the  structure  r 
beyond  the  ground,  and  become  what  it  ultimately  would,  t 
admiration  of  hundreds  of  succeeding  generations. 

I  am  not  without  sympathy,  at  the  same  time,  for  those  w 
reason  on  the  economical  side.  I  agree  with  them  that  when  a  chi 
of  fourteen  years  can  read  well,  write  well,  and  calculate  well,  it  \ 
done  as  much  as  it  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do,  in  that  way,  up  to  tl 
age.  If  it  be  forced  to  do  more  in  form  of  brain  work,  it  is  fore 
to  do  what  is  physicaUy  wrong  for  its  body's  sake,  so  much  power 
work  required  for  its  nutrition  having  been  extracted  simply  for  t 
development  of  mental  aptitude  and  accretion.  I  am  quite  suj 
indeed,  that  in  a  future  and  a  wiser  day,  when  the  physics  of  life  a 
better  understood,  men  and  women  generally  who  have  determine 
to  live  the  whole  term  of  life  instead  of  one  third  of  that  ter 
will  not  care  for  their  children  to  be  troubled  with  book-lore  ; 
all,  previous  to  that  first  important  physical  stage  of  life  marked  01 
by  the  first  of  the  seven  stages  which  ends  between  the  fourteeni 
and  the  fifteenth  year.  I  sympathise  with  the  economicals,  on  y 
another  ground,  namely,  that  to  prime  the  young  with  the  idea  tb 
they  are  only  to  learn  while  they  are  young  is  to  crystallise  thci 
into  old  men  and  women  from  their  first,  and  of  a  certainty  to  shorte 
their  lives ;  because  learning  is  as  necessary  to  perfected  life  as  b-eai 
and  because  the  happiest  human  existences  are  the  existences  of  tha 
persons  who  are  always  slowly  acquiring  knowledge  in  its  endle 
variety  of  form  and  character,  and  who,  as  they  grow  older,  appi 
what  they  acquire  the  more  wisely,  eflFectively,  and  satisfactorily. 

Why,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  if  you  feel  these  views,  have  you  no 
used  your  right  to  express  them  from  your  place  at  the  School  Board 
I  answer  at  once,  that  my  views  would  not  have  been  in  order,  i 
expressed,  inasmuch  as  they  would  not  have  related  to  the  subjec 
actually  under  debate.  The  question  under  debate  has  been  for  mor 
book-learning,  and  more  expense,  by  the  first  section;  and  for  n 
more  book-learning,  and  no  more  expense,  by  the  second  section  c 
speakers.  I  do  not  sympathise  with  the  first  on  the  matter  c 
increased  book-learning;  I  do  not  sympathise  with  the  second  i 
jl  favour  of  mere  economy  for  economy's  sake ;  and  therefore  I  coul 

'I  not  expect  to  be  considered  in  order  on  the  particular  subject  undt 

'Jl  discussion. 

There  is,  however,  another  subject  which  no  School  Board  ha 
touched,  and  which  no  School  Board  can  touch,  until  the  public  min 
has  become  familiar  with  it.  I  refer  to  the  question  whether  th 
present  system  of  national  education  is  based  on  the  national  necessi 
ties.  In  a  few  years  this  will  be  the  leading  topic  of  the  Schoc 
Boards  everywhere ;  at  present  it  is  in  that  embryonic  condition  i 
which  it  can  only  expect  to  be  tended  and  nurtured  by  such  a  societ 
as  the  Society  o^  Kxt'a,  vjVsAati^  ^&  wvx  \3^.t/ft  distin^ished  and  lamente 
colleague,  Six  Heaty  CicAfe>  o\i^  \^^  x^  Vsi  ^\sssL^^>aaa,  \ssi  ^^  ^ 
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duty  the  duty  of  becoming  the  nursing  mother  of  new  and  useful 
products  of  thought,  until  the  nation  takes  them  up,  and  puts  them 
into  business  on  their  own  account. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  forward  this  new  aspect  of  the 
educational  question  that  I  stand  before  the  Society  to-day.  I  ask 
myself  if  the  system  of  education  at  present  going  on  in  our  nation  is 
a  system  which  has  a  proper  relation  to  the  necessities  of  the  nation. 
I  look  round  me  to  see  the  nation  in  chaos  of  thought  and  action :  in 
what  Mr.  Gladstone  has  correctly  defined  as  social  revolution  in  all 
parts;  a  revolution  that  might,  by  the  merest  accident,  by  one  of 
two  days'  shortness  of  food,  from  failure  of  foreign  supply  and  panic 
thereupon,  pass,  after  a  few  years  of  further  chaos,  into  physical 
revolution.  The  thought  which  occurs  to  my  mind,  as  it  must  to 
the  minds  of  all  who  think,  is,  are  we  educating  to  prevent  cata-. 
strophe  ?  Are  we  educating  the  young  to  become  useful,  independent, 
and  capable  working  members  of  society,  ready  to  work  with  muscle 
as  well  as  brain,  in  orderly  and  profitable  form  ?  Or,  are  we  educa-  ' 
ting  them  to  become  mere  troublers  without  design ;  repiners  without 
hope ;  schemers  without  self-control ;  masters  of  the  forces  of  nature 
herself,  knowing  how  to  use  them  for  temporary,  selfish,  insane  ob- 
jects, but  not  knowing  how  to  apply  them  for  splendid  purposes  and 
for  the  general  good  ? 

Let  me  at  once  say,  that  this  apprehension,  and,  I  may  add, 
comprehension,  of  a  great  national  question  is  not  mine.  It  was 
advanced  by  Andrew  Combe,  it  was  enforced  by  George  Combe,  and 
before  either  of  these  great  men  wrote  it  was  formulated  and  in- 
sisted on  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim.  But  the  man  who  has  the  longest 
and  the  most  earnestly  advocated  this  view,  urged  it,  pressed  it,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  for  forty  years  or  more,  and  who  has  held  it 
up  to  this  hour  unflinchingly,  is  Edwin  Chadwick. 

The  national  necessities,  as  the  bases  of  national  education,  call, 
first  and  foremost,  in  the  early  days  of  youth,  for  the  three  simple 
elementary  educational  practices  of  learning  to  read,  to  write,  and  to 
•calculate;  but  these  necessities  are  comparatively  valueless  unless 
they  be  combined  with  further  necessities  of  a  physical  kind,  namely, 
sound  and  systematic  muscular  exercise;  freedom  of  breathing  and 
circulation  of  the  blood ;  practical  training,  so  that  the  body  can  be 
structurally  builded  up  and  sustained  in  health ;  preparation  for  all 
duties  requiring  precision,  decision,  presence  of  mind,  and  endurance ; 
and  readiness  to  acquire  any  craft  or  handicraft  that  may  bring  a 
useful  living.  In  a  word,  an  education  that  shall  bring  the  mental 
and  physical  qualities  of  every  person  into  faithful  harmony  and 
goodwilL 

It  will  be  clear  from  these  expressions  in  what  way  I  agree  and 
yet  differ,  remain  with  and  yet  stand  apart  from,  my  colleagues  at 
the  School  Board  in  their  recent  discussion.  I,  like  some  of  them, 
would  break  up  the  monotony  of  the  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress, 
and  would  give  those  excellent  workers  as  much  variety  of  teaching 
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as  any  of  them  could  desire.  But  that  variety  should  be  physica 
not  mental,  play  rather  than  work,  training  of  the  muscles,  and, 
may  say,  of  the  skeleton  too,  of  the  lungs,  of  the  heart,  of  the  d 
gestive  organs,  of  brain  and  nerve  for  action  ;  not  of  brain  alone,  an 
again  brain  and  brain  hour  by  hour,  all  the  day  long.  I,  like  othe 
of  my  colleagues,  would  encourage  economy,  not  by  keeping  thin| 
as  they  are,  but  by  saving  some  part  of  the  two-fifths  of  the  mom 
now  expended  on  teaching  to  spell,  and  by  laying  it  out  in  teachio 
how  to  walk  with  grace  and  ease,  to  sing  with  correctness,  to  swin 
to  learn  the  use  of  the  arms  and  fingers  and  hands,  and  to  becon 
men  and  women  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  without  danger  < 
retrograding  a  hair's  breadth  in  the  Darwinian  line. 

I  said  in  my  address  at  the  Health  Congress  at  Brighton  whi 
was  quite  true,  that  I  had  never  in  my  life  seen  a  child  so  bealtb 
that  it  had  not  in  it  some  actual  or  latent  constitutional  diseasi 
Touching  the  subject  now  in  hand,  it  is  equally  true  to  say  that  it : 
all  but  impossible  to  find  in  the  Board  schools  of  our  large  towns  an 
semblance,  critically  viewed,  of  health.  Constitutional  taints,  whic 
under  favourable  circumstances  may  often  be  concealed,  and  whic 
may  or  may  not  be  apparent,  are  there.  Various  conditions  c 
disease  are  there  independently  of  the  tendency  from  heredity 
there  of  themselves,  in  some  irregularity  of  body  or  limb,  in  som 
imperfection  of  sense,  in  some  deficiency  of  quality  of  blood,  in  som 
feebleness  of  respiration,  in  some  nervous  irregidarity  of  function,! 
some  shade  of  mental  aberration. 

The  field  of  disease  which  is  presented  in  some  of  the  school 
situated  in  crowded  localities  is  indeed  a  sight  at  once  for  anxiet 
and  pity.  To  the  eye  of  a  physician  who,  like  myself,  has  spen 
many  years  in  hospital  practice,  it  teUs  a  story  which  is  absolute!; 
painful,  if  he  permits  the  result  to  be  calculated  out  in  his  mind  a 
leisure  hours ;  if,  that  is  to  say,  he  compares  what  he  has  witnesses 
in  his  survey  with  what  he  has  learned  from  long  observation  of  thi 
meaning  of  the  phenomena  in  the  history  of  life.  It  is  not  necessar 
for  him  to  strip  the  children,  percuss  and  sound  the  jchest,  examine  tb 
spine,  or  practise  any  of  those  refined  arts  of  diagnosis  with  whid 
he  is  familiar.  He  reads  from  the  indications  of  temperament,  o 
expression  of  countenance,  of  colour  of  skin,  of  position  of  limb,  o 
build  of  body,  of  gait,  of  voice,  sufficient  outws^  manifestation  t 
discern  what  is  the  true  physical  state,  what  is  the  stamp  and  extai 
of  disease,  what  is  the  vital  value  of  the  lives  generally  that  ar 
before  him.  Tell  the  physician  those  lives  are  to  be  valued  for  aom 
monetary  purpose  as  they  stand  and  as  they  are  to  go  on,  accordiiij 
to  the  present  system,  and  he  will  give,  in  brief  time,  an  estimate  c 
value  which  the  keenest  man  of  business  might  readily  accept  and  ac 
upon. 

Foremost  amongst  the  evils  which  are  thus  presented  are  thos 
common  condilioii^  oi  di'^efia^^aiQ^'^rci^^Sk^xi'^Ka^  Strietl; 
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runniDg  a  regular  coarse,  but  they  are  states  of  diseased  form  which 
by  their  presence  indicate  a  faulty  nutrition  at  the  period  of  life  when 
good  nutrition  is  most  required,  and  which  cannot  long  go  on  with- 
out ensuring  the  construction  of  an  impaired  bodily  organisation. 
The  blood  is  not  being  duly  oxygenated,  and  food,  therefore,  though 
it  be  even  fair  in  quaKty  or  quantity,  is  not  properly  applied.  The 
nervous  system  is  imperfectly  built  up ;  the  skeleton  is  imperfectly 
built  up ;  the  muscular  system  is  imperfectly  built  up  and  sustained. 
How  can  the  improvement  which  is  called  scholarship  be  turned  to 
fitting  account  in  such  recipients  of  it  ?  I  watched  recently  the  after- 
noon working  of  a  large  class  of  scholars,  and  counted  one  third  of 
them  under  the  most  decisive  influence  of  these  conditions  of  disease. 
Of  the  affected  there  would  not  be,  in  the  ordinary  averaging  of  life, 
twenty  years  of  existence  imder  the  course  that  was  being  followed. 
The  one  saving  clause  in  their  case  was  development  by  physical 
training,  and  that  was  withheld.  The  one  destroying  clause  in  their 
case  was  over-mental  work  without  the  physical  training,  and  that 
was  assiduously  and  regularly  supplied. 

With  or  without  the  anaemia  and  cachexia,  there  is  the  constitu- 
tional disease,  struma  or  scrofula,  presented  in  these  classes.  The 
instances  of  this  kind  in  varying  degrees  of  intensity  are  most 
numerous.  This  condition  again  is  a  mal  or  bad  nutrition.  It,  as 
much  as  cachexia  and  anaemia,  with  which  it  is  so  often  allied,  is 
fostered  by  the  prevailing  system  of  mental  pressure. 

With  these  conditions  before  the  eye,  there  is  to  be  seen,  also,  here 
and  there  in  the  classes  of  both  sexes,  but  of  the  girls  especially,  the 
specimen  of  the  phthisical  or  consumptive  subject.  In  a  class  of 
fifty  I  pick  out  three  thus  doomed,  if  their  circumstances  be  not 
changed,  six  per  cent.,  certainly  a  moderate  proportion.  The  disease 
has  not  positively  developed,  but  the  probability  of  its  development 
is  all  but  certain,  unless  it  be  checked  by  the  one  only  remedial  or 
preventive  method,  freedom  from  nervous  exhaustion,  combined  with 
physical  exercise  in  open  breathing  space.  Such  preventives  are  not 
supplied,  but  undue  nervous  exhaustion  and  confinement  are  both 
supplied,  and  so  the  fatal  disease  is  systematically  fanned  from  latency 
into  activity. 

Spinal  deformity  and  irregular  construction  of  the  skeleton  is 
another  condition  of  disease,  or  actual  disease,  readily  detectable  in 
these  classes. 

Miss  Lofing,  speaking  of  her  experiences  as  to  the  girls  which 
have  come  under  her  notice,  reports  what  is  but  too  true,  that  they 
are,  as  a  rule,  very  flat-chested,  that  there  is  evidently  much  spind. 
distortion,  and  that  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  is  common  amongst 
them.  This — ^which,  I  may  state  in  parenthesis,  is  equally  true  in 
respect  to  boys — ^is  accounted  for  by  Miss  Lofing  in  terms  which  show 
that  the  present  school  system  does  more  than  simply  permit  the 
mischief  that  is  progressing,  it  actually  fosters  it  and  promotes  it* 
Asked  to  what  the  effects  are  chiefly  ascribaUe,  she  replies,  ^  A  part 
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is  ascribable  to  home  neglects ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  due  t 
excessive  and  prolonged  constraints  under  the  common  school  con 
ditions :  too  long  sitting  on  badly  constructed  seats  (a  fault  which  i 
in  course  of  correction) ;  and  even  on  good  seats,  when  they  are  kep 
in  bad  positions  in  long  writing  exercises.  The  common  bad  position 
is,  indeed,  prescribed  by  the  Government  School  Inspectors.  I  hav 
found  that,  to  obtain  the  school  grants,  the  children  are  so  constraine 
as  to  exclude  the  exercises  that  are  needed  for  their  bodily  develofi 
ment.  For  example,  I  visited  one  school  where  there  was  a  clas 
of  children  (girls),  who  were  stated  to  be  of  an  average  of  abou 
eleven  years  of  age ;  they  were  generally  of  a  pale,  sallow  complexioi 
though  they  were  from  a  good  neighbourhood.  I  asked  the  school 
mistress  whether  these  girls  had  any  exercises ;  she  said,  ^^  No,  the 
had  none — they  had  time  only  for  the  preparations  for  the  examina 
tions."  Did  she,  I  asked,  give  them  any  play?  **  No,  they  had  n 
time  for  play ;  they  had  only  time  for  the  preparations."  She  sail 
that  if  she  could  make  two  weeks  out  of  one  she  might  then  get  timi 
for  exercises.  Another  observation  she  made,  upon  my  suggestioi 
that  they  really  ought  to  have  some  exercises,  was  that  exercise 
would  be  diflScidt,  as  the  girls  had  stays  on.  These  little  girls  o 
eight  years  of  age  with  stays  on  !  The  fault  is  want  of  knowledge 
in  the  School  Department,  of  the  bodily  constraint  imposed  by  tb< 
preparations  for  these  examinations,  and  that  pressure  is  really  nov 
being  extended  to  the  infant  schools.' 

It  is  right  to  put  these  matters  of  fact  prominently  forward,  anc 
it  is  quite  easy  to  do  so,  without  suggesting  from  them  that  the  evil: 
are  worse  than  they  were  in  some  past  times.  In  truth,  things  an 
better  than  they  were.  It  is  infinitely  better  for  these  children  tc 
come  out  of  their  wretched  homes  into  the  schoolroom  to  be  educated 
than  to  remain  in  their  homes  all  day  ;  and  I  am  not,  for  a  moment 
contending  against  the  school  system  on  the  argument  that  the 
children  should  not  come  to  school.  My  argument  is,  that  the 
children  being  at  school,  should  have  all  the  benefits  derivable  fron: 
the  supei-vision  under  which  they  come,  and  nothing  but  the  benefits 

Mr.  Charles  Roberts,  in  a  letter  which  he  has  addressed  to  Mr 
Chadwick,  puts  this  question  forward  in  words  I  should  entirely  in 
dorse.  *  I  may  observe,'  he  writes,  *  as  the  result  of  my  study  of  thi: 
subject,  that  there  is  a  little  exaggeration  in  the  prevailing  opinion: 
on  the  rapid  degeneracy  of  the  physique  of  our  labouring  classes  ii 
towns,  and  that  it  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  it  is  often  represented  to  be 
The  gieat  improvements  in  sanitation,  which  you  must  look  on  wit! 
special  satisfaction  from  the  part  you  have  taken  in  bringing  then 
about,  and  the  recent  improvements  in  the  medical  treatment  o 
children's  diseases,  have  more  than  counterbalanced  the  injuriou: 
eflfects  of  town  life.  I  think,  however,  the  evils  of  the  physical  de 
generacy  of  our  labouring  population  is  a  very  urgent  question  fw 
the  present,  an^  Wi^  \afl£kfc^\aJifc  Va^»\xt^»  "V  ^^cko^K.  <5.\jAldren  are  beinj! 
very  crueWy  \xBed\yj  V)cka\fc^A^x«^*   "SX.^a^^^ss^^j^^^sssv,'®^ 
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half  as  many  Acts  of  Parliament,  to  emancipate  them  from  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  excessive!  physical  labour ;  but  the  result  has  been 
merely  to  transfer  them  from  one  taskmaster  to  another — from  the 
manu&ctiurer  and  their  own  parents  to  the  schoolmaster;  and  to 
subject  them  to  mental  strain  and  physical  inactivity,  more  injurious 
to  their  future  well-being  than  their  former  condition.  I  look  on 
your  proposal  to  introduce  the  half-time  system  into  schools  as  a  sort 
of  mental "  Factory  Act,**  of  the  utmost  importance  and  urgency,  and 
the  establishment  in  elementary  schools  of  systematic  physical  edu- 
cation as  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  great  physical  degeneracy 
in  future.' 

These  are  some  of  the  serious  evils  which  attend  the  present  school 
system.  I  have  dealt  only  with  the  most  important,  and  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  many  minor  evils,  which  are  talked  more  about,  such  as 
short-sight,  strabismus  or  squint,  club-foot,  and  other  local  defor;nities, 
are  really  not  so  prevalent  as  is  generally  believed.  There  is  sufficient 
of  gravity  without  taking  them  into  our  consideration  at  all. 

In  a  minor  degree  the  health,  not  only  of  the  scholar  but  of  the 
teacher  also,  is  imperilled.  We  know  well  now  that,  in  the  adult 
stages  of  life,  the  constant  sedentary  occupation,  capped  by  the 
monotony  which  springs  from  the  perpetual  following  out  of  one 
pursuit,  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  premature  degenerative 
changes  of  tissue,  leading  to  premature  nervous  enfeeblement  and  old 
age.  On  this  point  the  more  thoughtful  of  the  school  teachers  are 
themselves  agreed ;  and  the  school  teachers  of  Scotland,  who  can 
hardly  be  surpassed  in  practical  shrewdness  and  knowledge,  have  long 
declared  that  the  present  methods  of  teaching  introduced  by  the 
Code  are  injurious,  mentally,  bodily,  and  morally. 

We  have  quite  recently  had  before  us  another  exemplification  of 
these  facts  in  an  effort  which  has  been  made  in  the  School  Board  of 
Tendon  to  introduce  a  systematic  and,  I  had  almost  said,  pro- 
fessorial plan  of  education  for  pupil-teachers.  In  this  trial,  which  is 
as  yet  limited  in  its  operation,  teachers  are  nominated  to  instruct 
classes  of  pupils  in  special  subjects,  the  professed  teacher  keeping  to 
his  own  particular  department  of  instruction.  The  pupils,  including 
representatives  of  both  sexes,  meet  at  certain  hours  regularly  each 
week  in  class  for  this  systematic  work,  as  they  might  meet  in  a 
college  or  university,  and  at  first  sight  one  would  assume  that  no 
better  plan  could  be  followed.  I  was,  I  confess,  much  taken  with  it 
when  it  was  started,  and  at  a  largely  attended  meeting  of  school- 
masters and  -mistresses  I  spoke  in  favour  of  it.  I  am  in  favour  of  it 
still,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  almost  as  soon  as 
it  has  commenced  to  pass  into  operation  it  has  commenced  to  show 
the  cloven  foot  of  the  evil  of  mental  overstrain  and  physical 
exhaustion.  Already  the  learners  are  entering  into  competition 
against  each  other  and  against  that  much  more  formidable  enemy 
the  edax  rerum^  time.  Already  the  health  of  the  learner  is  being 
interrupted.     Already,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  it  is  felt  necessary 
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to  encroach  on  the  rest  of  Sunday  in  order  that  the  lessons  of  prepara- 
tion may  be  duly  learned.  Already  it  is  complained  that  certain  of 
the  pupils  who  have  entered  at  the  beginning  of  a  year  are  behind 
those  who  are  a  year  older  and  more  advanced,  and  have,  therefore, 
to  put  on  extra  strain  in  order  to  catch  up  those  who  have  got  a  long 
start.  And,  already,  some  of  us  who  have  control  over  this  work  are 
beginning  to  ask  if  we  have  not  once  again  reckoned  without  our  host, 
and  whether  we  must  not  revise  a  treacherous  but  well-meant  policy. 

To  return  to  the  children.  The  present  system  is,  in  their  case, 
not  only  a  violation  of  physical  but  of  psychological  law.  The 
powers  of  receptivity  of  the  minds  of  children  of  different  ages  have 
been  tested,  experimentally,  with  as  much  care  as  physicists  take 
when  they  are  treating  in  their  experiments  on  the  relationships  of 
ordinary  matter  to  force.  You  take  a  Leyden  jar  of  a  certain  size, 
and  you  say  you  can  charge  it  in  a  certain  time  from  so  many  turns 
of  the  electric  machine ;  beyond  that  you  can  do  no  more ;  you  have 
reached  the  powers  of  receptivity  of  that  jar.  You  can  break  it  if 
you  will,  but  you  cannot  naturally  surcharge  it.  The  powers  of 
receptivity  of  the  minds  of  children  of  different  ages  have  been  tested 
quite  as  carefully,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  capacity  for  atten- 
tion and  retention  is  as  measurable  as  in  the  physical  experimeDt. 
Certain  brains  can  take  in  so  much,  and  no  more,  according  to  age. 
The  capacity  grows  with  cultivation  and  skilful  teaching,  no  doubt, 
but  it  must  be  permitted  to  grow.  In  the  very  young  .a  lesson  of  a 
minute  may  be  all-sufficient;  later,  of  three  minutes,  five,  ten, 
fifteen,  and  so  on,  to  one  hour,  two,  or  three.  But  to  this  there  i« 
limit,  and  it  is  probable  that,  with  the  best  scholar  of  primary  school 
age,  the  powers  of  receptivity  rarely  extend  beyond  a  period  of  two 
hours  and  a  half  of  continuous  teaching.  Teachers  of  various  districts, 
and  of  different  countries,  have  testified  in  respect  to  this  point,  and 
while  they  have  explained,  from  direct  observation,  that  the 
receptivity  varies  in  different  children  according  to  difference  of 
temperament  and  physical  health  and  build,  as  might  very  well  be 
expected,  the  receptivity  at  one  time,  in  all  children,  ceases  at  the 
end  of  three  hours. 

This  view  is  fully  supported  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  who,  in  his  essay 
on  the  physiological  and  psychological  limits  to  mental  labour,  made 
to  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  i860, 
reported  as  follows :  *  In  one  large  establishment,  containing  about 
six  hundred  children,  half  girls  and  half  boys,  the  means  of  industrial 
occupation  were  gained  for  the  girls  before  any  were  obtained  for  the 
boys.  The  girls  were,  therefore,  put  upon  half  time  tuition,  that  is 
to  say,  their  time  of  book  instruction  was  reduced  from  thirty-six 
hours  to  eighteen  hours  per  week,  given  on  the  three  alternate  days 
of  their  industrial  occupation,  the  boys  remaining  at  full  school  time 
of  thirty-six  hours  per  week — the  teaching  being  the  same,  on  the 
same  system,  atid  Xs^  >i\\fc  «axxi%  X^a^Osvet^^^W  ^'^xsv.e  school  attendance 
in  weeks  and  'jeai^,  m  Xio^iXi  eajafta*    ^\3k.  "Ossa  ^xsRi^^isSi^  ^Tsassss^^sosse^ 
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of  the  school,  surprise  was  expressed  by  the  inspectors  at  finding  how 
much  more  alert,  mentally,  the  girls  were  than  the  boys,  and  in 
advance  in  book  attainments.  Subsequently  industrial  occupation 
was  found  for  the  boys,  when  their  time  of  book  instruction  was 
reduced  from  thirty-six  hours  a  week  to  eighteen ;  and  after  a  while 
the  boys  were  proved,  upon  examination,  to  have  obtained  their 
previous  relative  position,  which  was  in  advance  of  the  girls.' 

I  recall,  too,  how  in  the  same  report  the  exposition  of  this 
practical  truth  is  sustained  by  my  illustrious  countryman  and  friend. 
Professor  Owen.  So  clear,  so  terse,  so  true,  is  this  exposition,  I  make 
no  apology  for  presenting  it  again  to  the  public,  after  its  long  rest  of 
over  twenty  years. 

,  '  All  the  nutritive  functions  and  actions  of  growth  proceed,'  says 
this  master,  *  more  vigorously  and  rapidly  in  childhood  and  youth  than 
in  mature  Hfe,  not  merely  as  regards  the  solids  and  ordinary  fluids, 
but  also  in  the  production  of  those  imponderable  and  interchangeable 
forces  which  have  sometimes  been  personified  as  nervous  fluid, 
and  muscular  force.  Using  the  latter  term  to  amplify  my  meaning, 
the  excess  of  nervous  force  is  in  the  child  most  naturally  and  healthily 
reduced  by  its  conversion  into  muscular  force;  and  at  very  short 
intervals  during  the  active  or  waking  period  of  life  the  child  instinc- 
tively uses  its  muscles  and  relieves  the  brain  and  nerves  of  their 
accumulated  force,  which  passes,  by  the  intermediate  contraction  of 
the  muscular  fibre,  into  ordinary  force  or  motion,  exemplified  by  the 
child's  own  amusements  and  by  those  of  some  object  or  other  which 
has  attracted  its  attention.  The  tissues  of  the  growing  organs,  brain, 
and  muscles,  are  at  this  period  of  life  too  sofb  to  bear  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  their  proper  actions ;  their  fibres  have  not  attained  their 
mature  tone  and  firmness.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  with  the 
brain  fibre.  The  direct  action  of  the  brain,  as  in  the  mental  applica- 
tion to  learning,  soon  tires ;  if  it  be  too  long  continued,  the  tissues 
are  unhealthily  affected ;  the  due  progress  or  growth,  which  should 
have  resulted  in  a  fibre  fit  for  good  and  continuous  labour  at  maturity, 
is  interfered  with ;  the  child,  as  an  intellectual  instrument,  is  to  that 
extent  spoiled  by  an  error  in  the  process  by  which  that  instrument 
was  sought  to  be  improved. 

'  The  same  effect  on  the  muscular  system  is  exemplified  in  the 
races  that  are  now  trained  to  run  at  two  and  a  half  or  three  and  a 
half  years  old  for  the  grand  prizes  at  Doncaster  or  Epsom.  The 
w^inner  of  the  Derby  never  becomes  an  Eclipse  or  Flying  Childers, 
because  the  muscular  system  has  been  overwrought  two  or  three  years 
before  it  could  have  arrived  at  full  development,  which  development 
is  stopped  by  the  premature  over-exertion. 

'  If  the  brain  be  not  stimulated  to  work,  but  is  allowed  to  rest ; 
and  if  at  the  same  time  the  muscles  be  forbidden  to  act,  there  then 
arises,  if  this  restraint  be  too  prolonged,  an  overcharged  state  of  the 
nervous  system.  It  is  such  a  state  as  we  see  exemplified  in  the  caged 
quadruped  of  active  habits,  when  it  seeks  to  relieve  it  by  converting 
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the  nervous  into  the  muscular  force,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  its 
prison,  either  executing  a  succession  of  bounds  against  the  prison  bais^ 
like  the  agile  leopard,  or  stalking,  like  the  lion,  sullenlj  to  and  fro. 
If  the  active  child  be  too  long  prevented  from  gratifying  the  instinc- 
tive impulse  to  put  in  motion  its  limbs  or  body,  the  nervous  system 
becomes  overcharged,  and  the  relief  may  at  last  be  got  by  violent 
emotions  or  acts,  called  ^^  passion '^  or  ^^  naughtiness,'*  ending  in  the  fit 
of  crying  and  flood  of  tears.' 

It  would  be  impossible  to  add  a  word  that  would  emphasise  this 
graphic  and  remarkable  exposition  of  natural  law.  It  is  a  picture 
as  truthful  as  it  is  forcible,  and  it  forms  a  truly  fitting  conclusion  to 
the  argument  I  have  so  far  made  it  my  endeavour  to  set  forth,  as  the 
physiological  foundation  or  institute  of  educational  improvements. 


Pboposed  Befobhs. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  reforms  which  we,  who  are  urgent  to 
reform  the  present  system,  have  in  view.  I  have  conveyed  all 
along  in  this  discourse  this  current  thought,  that  the  present  system 
requires  a  radical  change,  in  which  the  physical  shall  at  least  halve 
the  time  with  the  mental  education.  For  such  change  there  is,  we 
maintain,  a  reason  and  a  method.  The  reason  is  the  first  point  to 
be  adduced.  We  reason,  that  the  existing  system  is  not  a  basis  for 
the  national  necessities.  We  are  of  opinion  that  in  the  future  the 
education  of  a  mental  kind  now  being  supplied  will  be  imperfect  and 
doubtful,  nay,  may  be  of  dangerous  use,  unless  it  be  so  laid  out  with 
physical  culture  that  a  perfect,  or  comparatively  perfect,  health  of 
body  shall  go  with  it  and  sustain  it.  We  urge  that  as  we  must  either 
educate  health  or  disease,  it  is  better  to  educate  health. 

The  design  we  have  in  view,  then,  includes  several  heads,  which 
we  say  embrace  no  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  as  bases  of  the 
national  necessities.   I  may  arrange  these  heads  in  the  following  order. 

Physical  Culture  of  the  Body. — We  urge  that  education  should 
be  60  distinctly  physical  that  the  body  should  be  in  no  respect  less 
improved  than  the  mind  at  the  close  of  the  educational  career.  We 
follow,  in  this  regard,  the  teaching  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  in 
which  the  master  insists  that  the  symmetry  of  mind  and  body  be 
cultivated  and  maintained,  without  which  there  cannot  be  beauty, 
there  cannot  be  health.  We  urge  that  this  is  the  only  sure  way  of 
keeping  up,  in  our  country,  a  strong  and  vigorous  and  independent 
population  that  shall  understand  how  to  utilise  the  home  resources 
of  land  and  industry,  and  keep  the  land  and  industry  in  the  possession 
of  our  and  their  descendants. 

The  system  of  education  that  is  now  being  carried  out  seems  to 
us  to  promote  in  no  way  whatever  this  necessary  intention.  In  the 
'  Standards'  \«?^  feadiio  rf^^\fiXil\\i^t>\c.U.Qn.Qf  a  technical  kind  that 
even  in  tbe  \>aieat  \iypo\)[i<eXASiaiX  ^V*^\^  \fta*2«^^s»'0£vfc^xvs^<sc<$«s^  ^  xs»&d. 
arts  and  appliancea.    Yx^cXXcal  ^^\«^  ^^  \\A\i&\x\RA  ^saSi  ^  xs^s^^^u  ^ 
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learniog  industrial  occupations  are  thought  to  be  of  less  importance 
to  the  scholar  than  a  knowledge  of  geography,  construction  of  lan- 
guage, physiology,  and  history.  It  is  no  wish  of  ours  to  ignore 
studies  of  the  kind  above  named,  but  we  consider  that  elementary 
instruction  in  details  of  inventive  and  industrial  pursuits  holds  a 
first  place,  and  that  in  a  country  like  ours  in  which  so  much,  in  which, 
in  truth,  almost  everything,  depends  on  individual  perfection  in  some 
useful  art,  such  elementary  inatruction  ou«;ht  to  have  the  place  it 
deserves  at  once  and  for  good.  We  think,  moreover,  that  the  instruc- 
tion should  not  be  purely  theoretical.  We  contend  that  it  should  in- 
clude elementary  training  in  useful  work  of  a  practical  kind.  We  do 
not  see  why  work-rooms  should  not  be  set  up  in  schools,  in  which 
boys  should  be  taught  the  use  of  the  lathe ;  the  beautiful  art  of  wood 
carving ;  the  skill  of  the  draughtsman ;  the  method  of  distinguishing 
metals,  and  other  simple  experiments  in  chemistry ;  the  arts  of  swim- 
ming and  riding ;  the  art  of  distinguishing  colours  and  signs  at  a 
distance ;  the  practice  of  mensuration,  and  a  number  of  other  good 
and  useful  branches  of  physical  learning,  whicl),  whether  the  boy 
remain  at  home  or  whether  he  emigrate  to  another  country,  will 
always  be  to  him  a  direct  assistance,  a  means  of  earning  his  bread, 
and  an  insight  and  test  of  his  particular  ability  or  aptitude  for  the 
vocation  by  which  his  subsistence  will  be  most  easily  obtained. 

Extending  this  principle  of  practical  teaching  to  the  female  sex, 
we  would  have  the  girls  well  trained,  both  theoretically  and  practi- 
cally, in  those  occupations  which  in  the  course  of  life  fall  more  dis- 
tinctly under  their  exercise,  management,  or  supervision.  We  know 
that  in  the  schools  at  present  girls  are  taught  sewing  and  a  few  other 
useful  industrial  accomplishments.  We  would  extend  these  instruc- 
tions. We  would  have  the  girls  instructed  in  modelling ;  in  the  art 
of  colouring  and  painting  on  glass  and  porcelain  ;  in  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  selecting,  sorting,  preserving,  and  preparing  foods  for  the 
table ;  in  the  cleaning  and  ornamentation  of  drawing-room  orna- 
ment^ and  in  all  the  works  pertaining  to  domestic  life.  The  girls 
in  our  schools  would,  as  we  believe,  make  more  rapid  progress  in  mere 
book  learning  if  one  half  of  the  time  now  devoted  to  books  were 
devoted  to  that  other  branch  of  practical  education  which  forms  the 
greater  part,  in  practice,  of  the  future  of  the  womanly  life.  We  con- 
sider that  evidence  in  proof  of  this  belief  has  already  been  offered, 
and  we  suggest  that  a  girl  trained  in  the  manner  now  described  would, 
in  this  country,  or  in  any  other  country  into  which  she  might  emi- 
grate, be  far  better  fitted  for  the  duties  pertaining  to  any  station  she 
might  hold,  than  if  she  were  simply  dismissed  from  school  primed 
with  the  standards,  and  standardless. 

lAftA^o/rning  Tendencies. — We  contend,  secondly,  that  the 
education  of  the  young  of  aU  classes,  and  of  the  poorest  classes 
chiefly,  should  be  so  framed  as  to  lead  to  the  inducement  of  making 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  a  taste  instead  of  a  task,  a  pursuit 
instead  of  a  labour.  We  contend  that  if  the  present  system  i& 
ponmed,  in  which  children  who  are  not  by  heredity  bom  to  mex^^^ 
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occupation,  and  who  are  not  physically  privileged  to  acquire  informa- 
tion, are,  by  sheer  force,  driven  through  the  hard  and  fast  lines, 
fenced  out  by  books  called  standards,  at  a  pace  that  shall  make 
them  complete  their  education  irrespective  of  temperament,  health, 
ability,  before  their  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year,  the  pressure, 
amounting  in  every  case  to  a  hardship,  will  merely  have  the  effect  of 
causing  them  to  cease  to  learn  when  the  pressure  is  taken  ofif.  We 
insist  that  the  present  system  should  be  so  modified  that  there  shall 
be  no  mental  pressure  at  all,  but  a  mixture  of  mental  and  physical 
teaching  which  shall  bring  the  mind  into  desire  for  knowledge  after 
it  is  freed  from  the  necessities  to  acquire  it. 

Our  argument  on  this  point  rests  on  history  as  well  as  on  natural 
observation  or  conmion  sense.  We  have  from  history  no  proof  at  all 
of  greatness  of  mental  quality  developed  by  the  plan  of  forcing  the 
young  mind  through  close  and  wearisome  grooves  of  artificial  learning. 
We  see  in  past  history  that  the  greatest  examples  of  greatness  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  in  literature,  and  in  skilled  labour  of  all  kinds  has 
sprung  from  those  who  have  been  least  constrained  and  least 
trammelled,  in  their  early  days,  by  artificial  and  forced  systems  of 
education.  We  see,  in  current  history,  that  under  the  £Eivoured  and 
false  systems  now  prevailing  in  our  middle  and  rich  classes,  the  worst 
consequences  following  upon  artificial  and  forced  educational  devices. 
We  see  men  and  women  in  their  early  age  crippled  for  good ;  crippleH, 
often  physically  and  very  often  mentally,  by  the  cramming  ordeals 
which  they  are  made  to  go  through.  We  see  in  them,  moreover,  the 
dearth  and  barrenness  of  the  mental  field ;  the  dead  mediocrity  of 
talent ;  the  weariness  of  effort  towards  new  and  original  advance- 
ments ;  and  the  surfeit  of  learning  which  so  unhesitatingly  leads  the 
pressganj:jed  scholar  to  accelerate  his  emancipation  from  the  school  or 
university  by  the  determination  that  now  he  has  got  through  his 
trials  he  will  be  free  from  all  such  work  again,  and  will  fill  up  the 
rest  of  his  short  life  with  other  and  less  irksome  pursuits,  though 
they  may  even  lead  him,  as  his  seniors  assure  him  they  will,  to  ennui 
and  monotonous  old  age. 

Seeing,  then,  this  practical  effect  of  the  forcing  system  upon  those 
unfortunates  on  whom  it  has  been  tried,  we  are  anxious  to  save  those 
from  it  upon  whom,  fortunately,  it  has  not  as  yet  been  so  effectively 
practised.  We  would  like  to  see  the  scholars  of  the  State  such 
scholars  that,  when  their  days  of  compulsory  education  have  passed 
by,  they  are  anxious  still  to  learn,  and  are  desirous  to  realise  a  state 
of  life  which  makes  life  one  continuous  happy  school  day,  each  day  a 
day  in  which  some  lesson,  however  small,  has  been  acquired,  and  has 
been  added  to  the  satisfaction  of  accomplished  desire.  Under  such  a 
regime  we  venture  to  think  that  the  Board  Schools  might  become  even- 
ing colleges,  in  which  the  older  population  could  meet  to  pass  through 
the  stages  of  a  steadily  advancing  and  higher  education ;  in  which  the 
school  professot  «iiow\d  ^xr^^x^aftdft  live  ta-i^ater  and  gin  seller;  and 
from  which  tiiexe  daoxAdi  eot^aXscoNiN.'^  \yi  ^^\jl  *lw*0cs.^*^O«xa.-s^i:i  ^^^ss^kd. 
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make  their  schools  the  friendly  and  honourable  rival  establishments 
of  the  higher  schools  and  of  those  great  seminaries  of  learning — ^the 
ancient  Universities  themselves.  We  feel  that  mider  this  rule  the 
school  would  be  a  place  to  which  the  scholar  would  be  attached,  and 
that  the  feeling  of  attachment,  increasing  into  pride  of  the  institution 
in  which  he  was  educated, — a  sentiment  which  has  never,  up  to  this 
time,  been  engendered, — would  be  dominant  proof  of  the  triumphs  of 
a  sound  national  educational  existence. 

AptUude  for  ProdAictive  Ability. — A  third  advancement  upon 
which  we  lay  great  stress  is,  that  the  educational  system  shall  be  of 
a  kind  which  shall  render  the  body  of  fitting  aptitude  for  productive 
ability.     We  argue  that  unless  discrimination  is  used  by  the  teacher 
for  detecting  the  natural,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  hereditary 
capabilities  of  the  scholar,  there  must  be  failure,  in  results,  of  the 
most  serious  kind;   failure  that  will  tell  upon  all  the  productive 
industries  of  the  country,  so  that  agriculture,  the  various  industrial 
arts,  the  various  labours  which  call  for  muscular  skill,  activity,  and 
endurance,  will  be  sacrificed,  or  largely  reduced  in  efi*ective  value. 
On  this  topic  I  have  before  me  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Chadwick  by 
Mr.  Isaac  Ashe,  a  Fellow  of  the  King's  and  Queen's  College  of  Ire- 
land, from  the  Central  Criminal  Asylum,  at  Dundrum,  Dublin,  over 
which  establishment  the  learned  writer  presides.     I  do  not  think  I 
can  do  better  than  quote  his  exact  words  on  this  part  of  our  subject. 
*  Persons,'  he  observes, '  used  to  continued  brainwork,  and  who  have  an 
inherited  capacity  for  it,  ignorantly  compare  the  standard  of  mental 
toil  attainable  by  themselves  or  their  children  with  that  attainable 
by  the  descendants  of  generations  of  manual  labourers.     But  they 
might  as  reasonably  set  their  own  children,  at  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
age,  to  undertake  the  continuous  labour  of  a  navvy's  son  of  the  same 
age.     I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  system  of  half-time  schools  which 
you  advocate  is  the  true  solution  of  the  problem  of  how  to  train  to 
intellectual  tasks  the  dull  minds  of  thQ  humbler  classes.     It  is  easy 
to  see  how  the  healthy  discipline  and  regulated  training  in  some 
artisan's  trade  or  handicraft  will  save  from  crime  those  whom  mere 
intellectual  taskwork  will  surely  relegate  thereto.    To  work  healthily, 
either  with  mind  or  body,  is  a  habit ;  and  brain  or  muscle  acquire 
the  habit  of  using  up  the  energies  of  the  body  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion.    Such  a  habit,  when  once  developed,  becomes  hereditary,  and 
constitutes  in  any  individual's  descendants  a  capacity  for  a  particular 
kind  of  labour  not  readily  to  be  broken  through  or  set  aside.    If  the 
young  are  forced  to  break  altogether  with  their  hereditarily  acquired 
and  normal  tendencies  and  developments  while  yet  they  have  been 
unable  fully  to  mould  themselves  to  a  different  rule,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  their  development  will  be  abnormal  and  unhealthy.     But  the 
babit  of  and  capacity  for  manual  labour  is  necessarily  much  more 
easily  acquired  by  the  children  of  generations  of  manual  labourers 
than  are  the  habit  of  and  capacity  for  brainwork.     Hence  to  develop 
and  direct  into  healthy  channels  and  courses  of  operation  the  musca- 
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lar  energies  of  such  children  must  always  be  an  easier  task,  and  one 
more  congenial  to  them  than  that  of  developing  a  new  capacity — to 
them  almost  a  new  function  of  brain-tissue — that,  namely,  of  study- 
ing and  thinking. 

^  The  hereditary  tendency  of  the  children  of  criminals  to  relapse 
into  crime  must  also  not  be  overlooked.  The  question  is, — How  can  it 
be  eradicated  ?  This  can  probably  be  effected  only  by  directing  into 
healthy  channels  the  nerve  and  brain  habits,  which  will  otherwise  act 
spontaneously  in  morbid  and  criminal  directions ;  and  the  channel 
into  which  these  can  most  readily  and  with  most  ease  be  directed,  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  something  which  will  call  into  action 
the  same  mental  and  physical  aptitudes  as  those  which  the  hereditary 
career  of  crime  shall  have  developed.  If,  for  instance,  tho  child  of 
the  clever  forger  is  taught  draughtsmanship,  the  hereditary  proclivity 
to  a  criminal  use  of  an  instinctive  faculty  will  be  directed  into  an 
analogous  yet  healthy  channel,  and  probably  with  the  result  of  at 
once  curing  the  tendency  towards  crime,  and  turning  out  a  skilful 
artisan.  If  the  children  of  generations  of  pickpockets  are  taught  to 
use  their  criminally  deft  fingers  and  delicate  touch  in  some  handicraft 
requiring  a  special  capacity  of  finger,  such  as  watch-making,  or  filagree 
work,  a  healthy  function  will  be  found  for  a  nervous  proclivity 
and  muscular  aptitude,  which  will  otherwise  fairly  work  itself  out  in 
the  criminal  acts  to  which  its  very  existence  forms  an  almost  irre- 
sistible temptation.  The  children  of  the  burglar  might  be  found, 
similarly,  to  have  an  hereditary  aptitude  for  a  blacksmith's  trade,  and 
so  on.  And  thus  criminality  will  be  eradicated  by  directing  the 
hereditary  faculty  into  a  healthy  and  normal  channel  of  exercise. 
But  to  attempt  to  abrogate  it  utterly,  or  eradicate  it  as  a  criminal 
tendency,  without  such  utilisation  of  it  in  a  healthy  direction,  will 
prove  futile. 

Naturam  ezpellas  furc4  tamen  usque  recurret/  * 

In  insisting  on  this  practice  of  developing  productive  ability,  so 
al»ly  stated  by  Mr.  Ashe  in  the  above  remarks,  we  are  sustain^  by 
the  belief  that  nothing  could  be  lost  by  the  effort  in  the  way  of 
actual  education.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  time  saved  by  the 
adoption  of  varying  conditions  of  school  work  would  prevent  the 
injuries  now  incident  to  the  fixed  rules  under  which  the  educational 
system  is  enforced,  and  in  this  view  we  are  supported  by  the  opinions 
of  the  most  practical  teachers. 

Mr.  Imeson,  late  of  the  Central  District  School  of  London,  whose 
authority,  based  on  extensive  practice,  stands  high  as  a  teacher, 
objects  to  the  Code  that  it  has  rested  erroneously  on  rigid  lines  ol* 
demarcation.  He  observes  as  follows :  '  The  mental  endowments  of 
children  are  so  varied,  that  great  elasticity  of  method  is  needed  in 

'  A  passage  I  would  freely  translate— 

She  vnl\  \»k.e  \»T  o"-*?!!  "v^^  ^&  "^.TaaXXist.  q\  ^r^^^sn^. 
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teaching  them*  This  the  inspector  as  a  rule  ignores,  being  bound 
to  a  cut-and-dried  rule  of  inspection.  Whatever  is  likely  to  develop 
intelligence  may  be  commented  upon  in  Blue  Books ;  but  the  ordi- 
nary tests  of  the  inspector  are  mechanical,  and  made  to  catch  the 
unwary,  overleaping  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued.  There  is  a 
saying,  as  is  the  master  so  is  the  school.  This  used  to  be  true, 
but  now  it  might  be  said,  as  is  the  inspector  so  is  the  school.  This 
is  mischievous  beyond  ordinary  observation,  for  the  inspector  gene- 
rally owes  his  position  to  his  attainments,  which  are  presumed  to  be 
of  more  avail  in  a  school  than  the  teaching  skill  of  a  bona  fide 
education.' 

Physical  Training  and  Menial  Habits. — ^We  maintain  that 
<K)urses  of  physical  training,  such  as  we  wish  to  introduce,  would  have 
a  distinct  formative  effect  on  mental  habits.  In  a  draft  report  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Education  Committee  which  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  in  the  framing  of  which 
Mr.  Chadwiek  has  taken  the  leading  part,  it  is  urged  that '  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  industrial  and  of  the  reformatory  institutions  are  now 
conducts  on  the  same  principles  of  mixed  physical  and  mental 
training  as  the  district  half-time  schools.  Although  the  children, 
generally  of  the  lowest  type,  are  received  after  being  already  much 
hardened  against  school  influences,  the  success  of  the  tested  outcome 
of  a  great  majority  of  them  appears  to  be  upwards  of  eighty  per  cent. 
Governors  of  prisons  at  the  Social  Science  Congresses  have  expressed 
gratification  at  this  progress,  and  con<i:ratulate  themselves  that  of  the 
usual  large  contingent  of  this  class  of  prisoners  they  are  now,  as  a 
class,  almost  relieved.  It  is  important  to  note  and  consider  th^ 
distinct  formative  process  and  effect  of  the  physical  and  mental 
training  in  these  institutions,  by  which  incipient  criminal  habits  are 
eradicated,  as  contrasted  with  the  courses  of  education  in  the  com- 
mon schools  which  have  no  systematised  physical  training. 

'  In  the  long-time  schools,  during  the  time  the  boy  is  kept  waiting 
under  restraint,  his  mind  is  absent  from  his  lessons,  which  are 
commonly  so  iminteresting  as  to  be  repugnant  to  his  voluntary 
attention,  and  his  thoughts  are  away  on  cricket,  or  some  sort  of 
pleasurable  play,  so  that  he  generally  only  returns,  upon  call  to  the 
lesson,  as  to  a  task  to  be  got  rid  of.  Under  the  restraint  of  separate  con- 
finement in  a  prison,  the  mind  of  the  young  criminal  cannot,  as  is 
shown  by  his  action  on  release,  have  been  occupied  with  compunctious 
visitings  of  remorse,  as  commonly  assumed.  His  thoughts  are  of  his 
ill-luck  under  the  wide  chances  of  escape  of  which  he  has  had  expe- 
rience during  all  the  time  he  has  been  at  large  before  detection,  and 
of  how  he  may  have  better  luck  when  he  gets  out.  He  is  exhorted 
to  be  good :  but  the  child  of  the  mendicant  or  of  the  delinquent  does 
not  see  his  way  to  doing  other  than  he  has  done  before ;  and  why 
should  he  so  long  as  he  feels  his  inaptitude  of  hand  and  arm  for 
industrial  work  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  under  the  common  conditions 
of  restraint  in  the  district  schools,  or  in  the  reformatory  schools — 
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all  of  which,  comprising  some  thirty  thousand  children,  are  now  of 
necessity  conducted  on  the  half-time  principle  of  varied,  physical, 
and  mental  teaching — the  pupil  is  placed  under  entirely  new  and 
opposite  conditions,  hy  which  had  thoughts  are  excluded,  and  good 
thoughts  induced  and  impressed  from  day  to  day  by  practical  work 
from  the  like  of  which  he  may  hereafter  get  something  good  for 
himself.     In  the  morning  he  is  roused  out  of  his  sleep  to  attend  to 
his  head>to-foot  washing  and  his  dressing.     Then  he  has  to  go  with 
others  to  his  breakfast ;  after  that  to  the  school,  where,  with   his 
class,  he  is  kept  to  the  simultaneous  class  lesson  without  waiting,  to 
which  he  willingly  gives  himself,  as  it  is  not  over- wearisome,  like 
the  lessons  of  the  long-time  schools.     He  may  next  have  to  fall 
under  the  drill-master  or  the  gymnast,  and,  if  he  stumble  or  fail,  he 
is  jeered  by  the  other  pupils,  or  reproved  by  the  corporal ;  but  he 
soon  participates  in  the  zeal  and   competition  of  common  lively 
action.     He  may  on  the  following  day  have  a  swimming  lesson.    He 
may  next  have  some  naval  exercise  at  the  mast,  where,  unless  he 
holds    on,   he  will  £sdl  into   the  net  spread  beneath    to    receive 
him.     Then  he  has  to  go  to  the  workshop,  where  the  work-master 
— in  carpenteiy,  in  shoemaking,  or  in  tailoring — keeps  the  mind, 
the  hand   and  the  eye,  of  the  pupil  intently  occupied.     His  day's 
occupation  may  be  varied  by  free-hand  drawing,  so  useful  to  handi- 
crafts, or  by  lessons  in  singing,  or,  if  he  be  a  very  good  and  apt  boy, 
by  lessons  in  instrumental  music.     The  enumeration  of  the  incessant 
occupations  may  sound  as  of  severe  labour ;  but  the  course  is  varied 
by  "  relief  lessons,"  and  it  becomes  so  little  irksome  that  an  inter- 
ruption is  disagreeable,  and  an  exclusion  from  any  part  of  it  is  acutely 
felt  as  a  punishment.     When  son&e  parents  exercise  their  right  of 
taking  away  children  from  the  district  school,  the  children  are  not 
glad,  but  commonly  cry  at  having  to  leave  the  institution,  to  part 
with  their  playmates  or  their  workmates,  and  to  go  home.     As  the 
physical  and  industrial   exercises   have  been   improved,  desertions 
have  diminished   and  the   outcomes  bettered.      From   mom  until 
night  bad  thoughts   are  much   excluded,  and  comparatively  good 
thoughts — thoughts  of  doing  better   for   themselves  by  work  and 
wages,  and  by  all  honest  and  esteemed  position — are  generated  and 
impressed.     The  teacher  cannot  look  into  the  mind  and  see  what 
eflFects,  or  whether  any,  have  been,  produced  by  his  precepts.     But  the 
drill-master  or  the  work-master  does  see  the  valuable  primary  moral 
principles  of  attention,  patience,  self-restraint,  prompt  and  exact 
obedience,  in  outward  and  visible  action.     The  general  result  is  that 
the  pupil  gets  interested  in  what  he  does,  and  does  it  with  a  will.' 

Reduction  of  Grrnie  by  Physical  Training. — ^We  are  strongly  of 
opinion  that  by  the  introduction  of  physical  training  the  end  will  be 
accomplished  of  reducing  natural  crime.  In  the  draft  report  before- 
mentioned,  this  important  section  is  dealt  with  in  the  following 
terms.  '  It  is  le^xVfcflL  VJwa^  \3cl<^  Vvifc-Pt^ident  of  the  Privy  Council 
has  acknowledfted  V5mX»  NiJcifc  Qi^Afe  \fiA  T^si^  ^v^  viSSLftRiy^  Si5«w  ^fta^^jt 
of  crime.     T\na  »jc\3DlO^\^Scd«^^  Ta»:^>Qfc  €^^^^  "^  '«si.  \&agvxK^^:9^  ^ 
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deplorable  want  of  information  of  one  department  of  what  is  going  on 
in  other  educational  departments,  namely,  in  the  district  half-time 
schools  under  the  Local  Government  Board,  in  the  half-time  schools 
under  the  War  Department,  and  in  the  half-time  school  in  action  at 
Greenwich  under  the  Admiralty,  and  the  very  eflFective  work  going 
on  there ;  and  it  would  be  seen  that  the  Code  has  affected,  and  con- 
tinues to  affect,  vice  and  crime,  by  creating  inaptitudes  to  physical 
labour  and  productive  service,  with  aptitudes  to  vice  and  crime,  as 
displayed  by  the  conditions  described  in  the  statement  of  Captain 
Brook,  the  manager  of  the  very  successful  Industrial  School  at 
Feltham.  But  it  has  yet  to  be  made  known  and  understood  how  pro- 
foundly crime  is  affected  by  physiological  conditions,  which  require  to 
be  dealt  with  by  early  training,  including  sanitation.  This  is  shown, 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  following  answer  of  Dr.  Guy,  who  for 
years  superintended  the  Penitentiary,  and  has  had  charge  of  the 
statistics  of  crime  at  the  Home  Department : — 

'You  are  quite  right  in  crediting  me  with  the  opinion  that, 
the  physical  condition  of  prisoners  has  more  to  do  with  criminality 
than  the  public  are  aware  of.  Of  course  this  opinion  results  from 
my  experience  of  convicts,  and  from  returns  relating  to  them. 
From  censuses  of  the  convict  population,  we  have  learnt  that  while 
nearly  half  of  our  male  convicts  are  able-bodied,  and  more  than 
a  Fourth  healthy,  but  not  robust,  less  than  another  fourth  are  ill, 
or  fit  only  for  light  labour.  Three  in  a  hundred  male  convicts  are 
of  weak  mind,  insane,  or  epileptic.  Eleven  in  a  hundred  are  subject 
to  scrofula  and  chronic  diseases  of  lungs  and  heart.  Twenty-three 
in  a  hundred  have  deformities  or  defects,  congenital  or  acquired. 
The  remaining  sixty-three  in  the  himdred  have  no  deformities  or 
defects.  I  think  that  these  figures  indicate  inferior  physical  condition ; 
but  as  we  have  no  standard  with  which  to  compare  them,  the  opinion 
must  continue  to  be  an  opinion  only.  It  is  not  a  fact.  I  may  add 
that  among  the  3  per  cent,  of  convicts  who  are  weak-minded,  insane, 
or  epileptic,  are  to  be  found  those  who  have  committed  an  undue 
proportion  of  the  worst  crimes,  and  also  those  which  have  committed 
the  longest  succession  of  petty  offences.  They  form  a  formidable 
group  of  habitual  offenders,  for  whom  the  proper  place  is  the  imbe- 
cile asylum.  But  the  imbecile  asylum,  as  distinct  from  the  lunatic 
asylum,  has  still  to  be  provided  for  country  parts,  and  plans  have  to 
be  devised  for  gathering  our  tramps  and  vagrants  who  belong  to  this 
class,  and  paupers  too,  into  them.  Our  rural  population,  including 
the  poor  properly  so  called,  are  greatly  interested  in  this  matter.' 

Dr.  Owen  Bees,  who  for  five  years  had  medical  charge  of  the 
Pentonville  prison,  states  that  his  observations  were  all  in  accordance 
with  the  statement  of  Dr.  Guy,  which  is  also  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
perience of  Dr.  Mouat,  of  the  Local  Gt>vemment  Board,  who  has 
had  the  most  extensive  official  observations  of  the  condition  of  prison 
populations. 

The  statement  of  Captain  Bowland  Brook,  of  the  Feltham  Indus- 
trial School,  as  to  the  condition  of  physical  inaptitude    vdl  ^^^<S«v 
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children  are  turned  out  who  have  been  educated  under  the  Code,  may 
be  commended  to  particular  attention.  In  a  letter  addressed  by  him 
to  Mr.  Chadwick,  he  concurs  heartily  and  practically  in  the  views 
now  set  forth  : — *  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  children  will  at  all  events 
make  as  much  progress  under  a  properly  arranged  half-time  system 
as  imder  the  present  long-time  system ;  whilst,  both  politically  and 
socially,  the  physical  development  of  children,  by  technical  instruc- 
tion, should  be  insisted  on  in  all  the  wage-earning  classes.  We 
have  introduced  gymnastic  exercises  here  with  marked  success,  the 
result  being  that  boys,  on  leaving,  are  both  mentally  and  physically 
prepared  to  earn  their  own  livelihood.  I  am  quite  of  opinion  that 
the  present  Privy  Council  Examination  much  retards  the  progress 
of  children  in  education  by  making  the  quick  ones  dance  attendance 
upon  the  dull  ones.  Probably  yoiu*  leavinj  examinations  would 
meet  this  difficulty.  The  present  system  of  national  education  pro- 
duces a  dislike  and  inaptitude  for  labour  amongst  the  children  of  tbe 
working  classes,  which,  unless  altered,  will,  I  fear,  produce  very  sad 
results.  The  sudden  change  from  schoolroom  to  workshop  is  the 
cause  of  many  children  being  unable  to  bear  the  trial  they  are  called 
upon  to  undergo,  and  hence  they  become  idle  vagabonds  and  worse. 
All  the  }>oys  admitted  into  this  school  are  quite  unable  at  first  to 
work,  and  seem  to  have  had  no  possible  previous  training  to  prepare 
them  for  it.  It  is  only  after  they  have  for  some  time  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  our  half-time  system  that  they  acquire  any  willingness 
for  labour.' 

Promotion  of  Scientific  Recreation, — Lastly,  we  submit  that,  to 
ensure  the  happiness  and  serenity  of  the  people  of  the  future,  the 
children  of  the  present  should  have  their  mental  and  art  training 
varied  by  making  the  subject  of  recreation  a  scientific  branch  of  study 
amongst  all  who  are  engaged  in  educational  work.  In  such  advance 
we  should  have  the  means  for  recreation  made  the  means  for  imper- 
ceptible instruction  in  bodily  and  mental  powers,  so  that,  having 
never  unduly  severed  them  from  the  tastes  of  the  scholar,  they  shall 
be  true  resting-places,  useful  as  well  as  pleasing  diversions  from 
mental  and  physical  labour. 

While  this  address  has  been  in  course  of  preparation  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Washington,  from  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  an  article  by  Dr.  Hiram  Orcutt,  on  The 
Discipline  of  the  School,  in  which  that  eminent  authority  expresses, 
on  this  subject,  opinions  singularly  corroborative.  '  The  mind  and 
body,'  he  observes,  *  are  inseparably  connected.  Hence  mental  culture 
cannot  be  successfully  carried  on  without  physical  culture.  Both  mind 
and  body  must  have  recreation  more  than  the  ordinary  recesses  and 
holidays  afford,  and,  as  every  teacher  knows,  tliere  are  certain  hours 
and  days  when  the  fiend  disorder  seems  to  reign  in  the  schoolroom. 
He  cannot  assign  any  reason,  but  the  very  atmosphere  is  pr^^ant 
with  anarchy  and  corifasion.  And  what  can  the  teacher  do  to  over- 
come tbe  evil?  lift  xci'k^  \.\!^\jeiTL\A'^^>aaYsJ^^  hind 
the  volatile  eeaeiice  oi  coxAvistfiXi*   ^^  TSisw^  ^-^  ^^  >^>aa^  ^Ks^sss^Qstsb.^ 
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his  admiDistration,  but  resistance  is  abnormal.  He  may  flog,  but 
every  blow  uncovers  the  needle  points  of  fresh  stings.  He  may  pro- 
test and  supplicate,  scold  and  argue,  inveigh  and  insist ;  the  demon 
is  not  exorcised,  nor  even  hit,  but  is  only  distributed  through  fifty 
fretty  and  fidgety  forms.  He  will  encounter  the  mischief  success- 
fully only  when  he  encounters  it  indirectly.  Here  applies  the  pro- 
posed remedy,  mental  and  physical  recreation.  Let  an  unexpected 
change  divert  the  attention  of  the  pupils ;  let  some  general  theme 
be  introduced  in  a  familiar  lecture  or  exciting  narrative ;  or,  if 
nothing  better  is  at  hand,  let  all  say  the  multiplication  table'  or  sing 
the  Old  Hundredth,  and  the  work  is  accomplished.  The  room  i» 
ventilated  of  its  restless  contagion,  and  the  furies  are  fled.  Now 
add  to  this  mental  the  physical  recreation  of  school  gymnastics,  and 
the  remedy  is  still  more  sure.  Gymnastics  are  not  only  useful  and 
important  as  a  means  of  physical  development,  but  also  of  school 
government.  The  exercise  serves  as  a  safety-valve  to  let  oif  the 
excess  of  animal  spirits,  which  frequently  brings  the  pupil  in  colli- 
sion with  his  master.  It  relieves  the  school  of  that  morbid  insensibility 
and  careless  indifference  which  so  often  result  from  the  monotony 
and  burdened  atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom.  It  sets  up  a  standard 
of  self-government,  and  forms  the  habit  of  subjection  to  authority, 
and,  as  it  is  a  regulator  of  the  physical  system,  it  l>ecornes  such  to  the 
conduct,  under  the  law.  The  gymnastic  resembles  the  military  drill, 
and  has  the  same  general  influence  upon  the  pupil  thiit  the  military 
ha«;  upon  the  soldier,  to  produce  system,  good  order,  and  obedience. 

'  Gymnastics  also  create  self-reliance  and  available  power.  This  is 
more  important  in  life  than  brilliant  talents  or  great  learning.  It  is 
not  the  mere  possession  of  physical  power  that  gives  ability,  but  the 
control  of  that  power  which  this  drill  secures.  Gymnastics  preserve 
and  restore  health.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  sanitary  condition  of 
schools  and  colleges  has  improved  from  33  to  50  per  cent,  since  the 
introduction  of  this  systematic  physical  culture.  Would  we  secure 
to  future  generations  the  realisation  of  the  old  motto.  Mens  sana  in 
corpore  sano,  we  must  restore  to  our  schools  of  every  grade  systematic 
physical  training.  True  gymnastics  are  calculated  to  correct  awk- 
wardness of  manner  and  to  cultivate  gracefulness  of  bearing.  They 
give  agility,  strength,  and  ready  control  of  the  muscles,  and  thus  tend 
to  produce  a  natural  and  dignified  carriage  of  the  body  and  easy 
and  graceful  movement  of  the  limbs. 

'Again,  the  gymnastic  drill  awakens  buoyancy  of  spirits  and  per- 
sonal sympathy.  Concert  of  action  brings  the  class  into  personal 
contact  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  tends  not  only  to  create  mutual 
good  will,  but  the  greatest  interest  and  enthusiasm.  This  promotes 
improved  circulation,  digestion,  and  respiration,  and  induces  a  feel- 
ing of  cheerfulness  and  hopefulness  that  dispels  despondency  and 
every  evil  spirit.  The  gymnastic  garb  must  leave  the  limbs  free 
from  restraint  and  the  muscles  and  vital  organs  free  from  pressure. 
Hence,  under  this  treatment^  the  beautiful  form  is  left  as  God  \&a6^ 
No.  630  (iro.  CL.  X.  ••)  '^^ 
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it,  to  be  developed  according  to  His  own  plan.  We  must  mark  this 
as  another  advantage  of  gymnastics :  to  correct  and  control  the 
minous  habit  of  a  fiEishionable  female  dress.  Indeed,  every  depart- 
ment of  education  is  carried  on  through  a  system  of  practical 
gymnastics.  We  have  mental  gymnastics,  montl  gymnastics,  and 
physical  gymnastics,  which  include  vocal  gymnastics.' 

Conclusion. 

I  have  now  put  forward  our  programme.  It  rests  as  we  con- 
ceive on  the  bases  of  national  necessities.  A  few  concluding  para- 
graphs may  be  taken  as  proposed  resolutions  to  explain  the  mode 
in  which  we  would  carry  out  the  reforms  we  have  in  vdew. 

I.  We  propose  to  lessen  the  tasks  of  a  mental  kind  in  all  schools, 
by  the  general  adoption  of  the  half-time  system,  which  Mr.  Chad  wick 
introduced  into  the  factory  over  forty  years  ago.  Believing  that  the 
brain  of  the  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  is  sufficiently  charged, 
to  be  safely  charged,  when  it  has  been  subjected  to  three  hours'  work 
in  book  teaching,  we  assume  that  this  period  per  day  of  such  teaching 
is  sufficient  for  all  useful  and  safe  advancement,  that  the  children 
would  have  as  much  as  they  could  learn,  and  would  retain  more  than 
they  retain  on  the  present  plan.  We  propose,  at  the  same  time,  to 
make  inspection  into  book  learning  less  critical  and  less  severe,  with 
the  substitution  of  inspection  into  physical  capability.  In  con- 
nection with  this  department  we  propose  that  there  should  be  at 
stated  times  a  physical  inquiry,  by  competent  authority,  into  the 
health  of  every  school  and  every  scholar,  and  tliat  as  much  special 
encouragement  and  reward  should  be  given  to  scholars  who  present 
the  best  physique  as  to  those  who  present  proofs  of  superior  attain- 
ments in  the  standards.  We  propose  further  that  this  great  change 
shall  be  eflfected  by  utilising  the  time  taken  from  books  by  applying 
it  to  lessons  of  play,  exercise,  or  work  that  shall  be  useful  in  developing 
the  body,  and  in  making  it  apt  to  attain  proficiency  in  physical  arts 
and  sciences.  We  would  suggest  that,  in  the  school  itself,  the 
means  for  this  physical  instruction  should  be  provided ;  but  we  would 
not  by  any  hard-and-fast  line  hold  by  the  school  as  the  only  place. 
If  it  were  found  in  any  case  that  a  scholar  had  the  means,  in  his  half- 
time,  of  following  any  proper  and  profitable  occupation  without 
injury  to  himself,  we  should  let  him  follow  it,  by  which  plan,  as  we 
believe,  the  sting  of  the  compulsory  clause  in  the  Education  Act 
would  be  most  effectually  blunted. 

2.  We  propose  that,  while  the  mind  of  the  child  shall  not  be 
surcharged  with  book  learning  at  a  time  when  the  body  is  in  the 
most  critical  stage  of  development  either  into  a  sound  and  helpful  or 
into  an  unsound  and  helpless  body,  there  shall  be  made  a  provision,  in 
the  school  itseYi,  \j3  'NH\i\j^  ei^<saXKa\i  ^^tts^  \^  "^^y^^d  to  ^  on  after 
the  usual  pxeacnbedi  \ixiifc  ^\mxi^^>DM3ci\^»  V%  ^T^ss^ss^^^S^^^S^Ksfi^^ybssasaM^ 
tioa  is  completed,    lu  ^3c^  ^«^1  ,^^\^«^^^*0&fc^  OisosiMw:^  ^w^v^«a 
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Schools  would  become  not  only  schools  for  the  young  but  colleges  for 
the  old  pupils,  and,  in  respect  to  the  old  pupils,  self-supporting 
centres  of  popular  enlightenment. 

3.  We  propose,  in  the  introduction  of  physical  education  into 
schools,  that  it  should  be  at  once  of  the  simplest  and  best  kind,  not  a 
system  of  a  particular  character,  but  one  which  should  combine 
everything  that  is  useful  in  various  systems,  and  which  should  interest 
the  scholar,  while  it  develops  his  physical  life.  We  agree  with  an 
observation  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Roberts,  in  the  letter  from  him 
already  quoted,  in  which  he  says :  '  I  have  examined  with  some  care, 
from  a  physiological  point  of  view,  the  various  systems  of  physical 
education,  but  I  am  not  satisfied  with  any  of  them.  The  military 
drill  in  use  in  many  schools  puts  too  great  a  strain  on  the  lower 
limbs,  and  too  little  on  the  arms  and  trunk,  and  though  the  exercises 
are  useful  for  discipline,  they  are  monotonous  and  wearisome  to  children, 
and  may  be  injurious,  by  inducing  flat-foot  and  other  deformities  of 
the  body.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exercises  in  ordinary  Grerman 
gymnasiums  are  generally  too  severe  for  children,  and  not  suflSciently 
under  the  control  of  the  non-medical  teacher ;  their  expense,  more- 
over, places  them  beyond  the  reach  of  elementary  schools.  The 
Swedish  system,  again,  as  taught  in  the  Board  Schools,  lacks  spirit 
and  energy,  from  the  entire  absence  of  apparatus,  and  therefore  of 
motive,  to  attempt  or  complete  a  definite  object,  a  defect  which  Mies 
Chreiman's  system  has  removed  to  considerable  extent,  by  the  limited 
use  of  simple  apparatus.' 

4.  We  propose  that  there  should  be  introduced  into  the  system 
what  may  be  shortly  explained  as  systematic  training  of  the  senses, 
so  that  the  senses  of  the  sight,  hearing,  touch,  and  even  smell,  should 
be  brought  up  to  the  best  standards  of  perfection.  Such  training, 
we  are  of  opinion,  could  be  carried  out  by  means  of  lessons  and  use  of 
simple  apparatus,  and  would,  in  the  course  of  carrying  it  out,  aflFord 
facility  for  practically  testing  the  capacity  of  every  scholar,  and  his 
fitness  or  unfitness  for  the  after  duties  he  may  be  called  upon  to 
undertake.  In  America  they  have  had  appointed  tests  for  the  proof 
of  colour-sight,  so  that  it  may  be  determined,  when  a  man  applies  for 
duties  in  which  colour-sights  are  required,  whether  he  can  dis- 
tinguish colomrs.  If  our  design  were  in  operation,  no  scholar  would 
leave  a  school  without  being  made  fully  acquainted  with  his  parti- 
cular failure  or  capacity  for  this  and  such-like  occupations. 

5.  We  propose,  finally,  to  use  the  time  that  we  wish  to  extract 
from  book-learning  in  some,  and  indeed,  in  a  free  degree,  to  the 
cultivation  of  certain  of  the  more  refined  and  pleasure-building  arts. 
First  amongst  these  we  would  place  music  as  the  primitive  of  recrea- 
tive pleasures.  We  observe  that  our  children  are  well  and  happy 
when  they  can  sing ;  we  see  men  and  women  gathered  togetliier,  and 
find  the  height  of  mirth  and  happiness  when  somebody  gives  a  son^ 
or  tune.    In  the  most  refined  society  music  is  the  joy  of  '\x^'^\  Ns^.'^ssr^ 
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lowest  dens  men,  hardly  above  aninaals,  when  they  meet  to  be  amused, 
sing.  It  may  be  that  in  all  these  positions  the  music  is  bad,  but 
it  is  there,  and  the  desire  for  it  extends  through  creation.  Here, 
therefore,  is  the  first  recreation  to  be  scientifically  studied.  Make  a 
nation,  we  say,  a  musical  nation,  and  think  how  we  have  harmonised 
it  socially,  morally,  healthfully.  We  cannot  begin  to  teach  this 
recreation  too  early  or  too  soundly.  We  ought  to  begin  by  making 
the  learning  of  notes  in  succession — the  scale  of  musical  chords — 
coincident  with  the  learning  of  the  alphabet.  The  one  could  be 
taught  as  easily  as  the  other,  and  would  be  retained  as  readily,  perhaps, 
more  agreeably.  Next,  the  intervals  should  be  taught,  in  a  simple 
but  careful  way,  so  that  melody  may  be  acquired,  and  the  art  of  sight- 
singing  attained.  From  this  elementary  basis  should  follow  the 
simplest  forms  of  tune,  after  which  a  plain  melody  could  be  read 
with  as  much  ease  as  the  reading  of  the  first  story  book.  Simple 
part-songs,  leading  to  endless  delight,  would  succeed,  in  exercise, 
and  a  true  and  natural  language  of  sweet  sounds  would  be  the  pro- 
perty, in  one  generation,  of  all  the  nation. 

In  addition  to  music  we  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  introduce 
other  recreations,  such  as  dancing,  gymnastics,  and  all  those  mus- 
cular  games   and   exercises   which    by    discharging,  natiurally,  the 
nervous  force,  relieve  the  mind  of  mischievous  intents  and  proclivi- 
ties to  destructive  habits.  This  conclusion,  we  say  again,  is  supported 
by  experience.     Visiting  the  schools  at  Anerley  two  years  ago,  we 
learned  the  fact,  which  has  been  so  ably  displayed  by  our  learned 
American  confrere  above  quoted,  that  the  freedom  of  wholesome 
play     and     exercise    is     the     safest    of     all     provisions     against 
what   may   be   called  lawless    play    or    irresistible    mischief.     For 
purposes   of  economy,   as   it    was    supposed,    a    certain    engaging 
and    popular    but    rather    expensive   exercise    was    set    aside    for 
a  period  because  of  the  expense  that  was  entailed.     After  a  time 
it   was   discovered   that   various    expensive    mischiefs   were    being 
carried    out,    not    in    retaliation     or    from    auy    desire    to    show 
an  insubordinate  spirit  because  the  favourite  game  was  withheld, 
but   from   actual   inability   to    rest  from   the   exercise  which   had 
previously   been    so   healthy  and    agreeable.      Nolens  voleiu    the 
nervous  system  discharged  itself  into  the  muscular,  and  in  the  pro- 
cess various  substantial  articles  suffered.    In  the  dormitories,  bolster- 
ing became  the  vicarious   amusement,  and  therewith   the  bedding 
underwent  a  destructive  course  which  did  not  improve  it  for  future 
wear.      In  the  yards,  ball-throwing  and  other  like  games  assumed 
ascendency,  by  which  windows    were  subjected   to  penalties  which 
were  more  satisfactory  to  the  glazier  than  they  were  to  the  manage- 
ment.    Added  to  these  unforeseen  extravagances,  personal  exhibi* 
tions  of  prowess  of  an  irregular  kind  became  eminently  fashionable 
pastimes,  under  and  by  which  the  clothing  of  the  combatants  waft 
modified  muck  xxiot^  \.o  \*\\"fe  ^c^l\^<(2A.tA.<^\3L  of  the  tailor  than  of  tie 
tailor's  emplo^eTO,  'srVio'VvbA  \a  ^^VK\^  ^>i}cv\3c«s^.   \sl\sc\s^^*^^  ^xs^^&r 
diture  incident  to  t\ie  ^TQr^Qaft^  ^wwtfsov^  ^^&  ^ara^  VsvjsA.  \s^  vsum 
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the  expeBditure  for  which  the  economy  was  instituted,  and  the  result 
was  a  return  to  the  lawful  exercise,  with  every  advantage  to  the 
children  themselves,  to  those  who  were  set  over  them,  and  to  those 
who  had  to  pay  the  expenses. 

I  have  now  submitted  the  programme  which  we  who  consider  na- 
tional necessities  as  the  bases  of  national  education  would  put  before 
the  nation  in  support  of  the  grand  revolution  we  suggest.  Should  it 
be  urged  that  what  we  propose  is  too  essentially  physical  or  muscular, 
we  answer  that  all  education  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  physical  and 
muscular.  Speech  is  muscular,  expression  is  muscular,  writing  is 
muscular,  composition  is  muscular,  as  much  as  mental.  It  is  as 
purely  a  muscular  act  to  decline  a  Grreek  verb  as  to  walk  across  a 
tight-rope,  except  that  the  muscular  movement,  hardly  so  refined, 
18  more  concealed.  We  meet  two  men,  one  of  whom  is  seen  to  move 
with  ease  and  grace,  the  other  with  dulness  and  weight.  We 
say,  how  accomplished  the  one,  how  uncouth  the  other.  We  hear 
two  men  discourse,  the  one  with  elegance,  precision,  style,  the  other 
with  hesitation,  blundering,  rudeness.  We  say,  how  accomplished 
the  one,  how  uncouth  the  other.  In  all  these  cases  muscular  force 
has  played  its  equal  part  with  mental  aptitude  or  inaptitude.  We 
see  a  man  who  has  not  been  educated  to  grace  of  manner,  or  speech, 
or  thought,  assuming  the  part  of  a  man  of  grace,  manner,  and  thought, 
and,  by  much  study^  sustaining  the  character  for  a  short  time,  as  on 
the  stage.  But  we  know  that  the  man  only  acts ;  he  is  not  trained  to 
the  muscular  skill  that  can  carry  him  through  all  parts  of  life  with 
equal  grace,  though  he  may,  by  intense  labour,  attain  the  minor  part, 
and  be  perfect  in  it. 

We  know  that  no  one  who  late  in  life  enters  a  vocation  requiring 
<!ertain  qualities,  like  that  of  a  physician,  a  surgeon,  a  preacher,  a 
pleader,  a  commander,  a  pilot,  an  engineer,  a  player,  can  gain  that 
full  self-possession  which  comes,  as  it  is  i-aid,  naturally,  to  the  man 
who  has  been  from  early  life  trained  in  the  work.  Here,  again,  the 
failure  we  affirm  is  muscular  as  much  as  mental.  The  concealed 
muscular  mechanism  is  not  in  working  order.  The  mind  may  issue 
its  commands,  but,  if  the  muscles  fail  to  obey,  the  mind,  like  a 
general  whose  redcoats  are  undrilled  and  impervious,  may  break  itself 
to  imbecility  and  produce  no  results  beyond  hopeless  and  helpless 
confusion  and  defeat. 

So  we  contend  for  the  physical  education  of  all  our  young,  on  the 
lines  I  have  laid  down,  as  the  stirring  want  in  this  stirring  time. 
Our  intention  is  to  make  tliis  nation  a  nation  of  heroes  as  well  as 
scholars  ;  a  nation  that  the  sculptor  can  describe  as  well  as  the  his- 
torian ;  a  nation  that  can  hold  its  own  in  the  scale  of  vitality,  and 
protect  its  o>vn  by  the  virtues  of  courage,  physical  prowess,  and 
endurance,  as  ably  as  by  statesmanship  and  knowledge,  more  ably 
than  by  expediency  and  craft.  In  all  wliich  efforts  we  accept  and 
act  on  the  motto  which  our  leader  has  riveted  on  our  standard — 

Primo  vivere,  deinde  philosopliiri. 
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The  Hangman's  Rope  : 

A  Story  of  North  Devon  Superstitiok. 

[A  DOZEN  years  a^  few  districts  in  England  could  compare  with  the 
remoter  parts  of  North  Devon  for  the  complete  lack  of  all  those  elements  oi 
culture  which  are  summed  up  in  the  wonl '  civilisation.'  Before  railways 
and  Board  schools  invaded  the  country,  the  general  condition  of  its  inhabi- 
tants was  that  which  readers  of  Mr.  Lecl^'s  History  will  remember  as 
characterising  rural  England,  as  a  whole,  during  the  eighteenth  century. 
Its  squires  were  of  the  type  immortalised  in  Fielding's  '  Squire  WesteriL'^ 
Its  clergy  were  often  of  tiie  kind  represented  by  'Parson  Cliowne'  in  Mr. 
Blackmore's  '  Maid  of  Sker.'  Its  farmers  were  no  whit  superior  to  the 
labourers  of  Wilts  and  Hants,  most  of  them  being  unable  to  read  or  write. 
As  a  result  of  this  state  of  things,  all  classes  were  permeated  with  the 
grossest  and  most  phantastic  superstitions.  No  doubt  matters  have  within 
the  last  decade  much  improved,  still  the  bulk  of  the  lower  classes  in  North 
Devon  remain  abjectly  superstitious.  Witches,  charms,  ghosts,  dbc,  still 
continue  to  be  popular  articles  of  fedth  among  adults,  however  much  im- 
proved education  may  be  gradually  undermining  such  superstitions  amon^ 
the  young. 

During  an  incumbency  of  some  years  in  one  of  the  most  seclndeii 
parishes  of  the  district,  the  writer  collected,  as  interesting  relics  of  a  time 
now  beginning  to  disappear,  a  few  memorials  of  the  quaint  beliefs  of  North 
Devonians,  and  among  the  rest,  the  curious  superstition  on  which  the  fol- 
lowing narrative  is  based.] 

MY  readers  must  not  attach  to  the  rather  sensational  title  of  '  The 
Hangman's  Eope '  the  prima  facie  meaning  nine  men  out  of 
ten  would  attribute  to  it.  The  hangman  is  not  the  public  functionary 
who  in  England  executes  the  last  stern  mandate  of  the  law,  nor  is 
his  rope  the  instrument  employed  on  such  occasions.  In  the  West  of 
England  the  hangman  is  not  necessarily  the  ejecutioner  but  the 
executed,  the  hanged  man,  no  matter  whether  by  his  own  volition  or 
by  that  of  others.  In  the  present  instance  the  hangman  is  a  suicide^ 
and  his  rope  the  means  by  which  he  has  efiFected  his  unhappy  object. 
This  ill-omened  cord  seems  to  have  possessed  a  great  reputation  in 
diflferent  times  and  countries  for  rare  occult  and  beneficent  qualities. 
The  use  which  it  has  subserved  and  which  to  some  persons  would 
seem  to  desecrate  the  harmless  twisted  hemp,  and  to  invest  it  with 
painful  and  repulsive  associations,  has  had  the  effect,  in  the  opinion 
of  others,  of  consecrating  it  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  charging 
it  with  most  invaluable  attributes.  Before  the  melancholy  event  it 
was  a  mere  rope — a  halter  purchasable  for  a  few  pence  in  the  nearest 
saddler's  shop — after  the  event  it  becomes  a  priceless  relic,  an 
invaluable  specifec,  ca.'^^Oc^<&  oi  Y^c^^^dsi^  ^ffecitja  which  no  other  rope 
not  similarly  coiis&cT«u\.^dL  eo\i\.^  ^-s^  ^a^ciOTK^^.   ^^*  ^^^s^s^X^.  ^jsas^ 
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to  understand  such  an  association  in  certain  cases  where  a  rope  had 
been  employed  to  strangle  some  eminently  wise  or  religious  man — a 
Christian  martyr,  for  instance.  Then,  with  the  exercise  of  a  certain 
amount  of  imagination,  one  might  suppose  that  the  virtues  of  the 
hanged  saint  or  philosopher  might  by  some  occult  process  have  been 
transferred  to  the  instrument  of  his  execution*  But  in  the  employ- 
ment now  spoken  of,  the  good  qualities  of  the  hangman's  rope  seem 
independent  of  any  virtues  on  the  part  of  those  whom  it  has  strangled* 
As  I  have  observed,  it  is  in  the  West  generally  the  rope  by  which  the 
suicide  has  put  an  end  to  his  existence,  and  neither  there  nor  any- 
where else  is  the  self-destroyer  regarded  as  worthy  of  any  higher 
feelings  than  those  of  commiseration  and  contempt.  I  have  some- 
times thought  that  the  guiding  principles  which  inspired  veneration 
for  such  strange  relics  and  belief  in  their  curative  properties  were  in 
the  beginning  something  of  this  kind  : — 

1.  Extreme  rarity. 

2.  Weirdness ;  by  which  I  mean  that  peculiar  combination  of  the 
mysterious,  fateful,  and  terrible  which  the  word  '  weird  '  has  come  to 
signify. 

3.  The  principle  of  contrariety,  which  has  operated  just  as  largely 
in  the  genesis  of  superstitions  as  the  opposite  principle  of  similarity 
or  analogy.  According  to  this  principle  objects  are  held  to  be 
invested  by  certain  events  with  properties  diametrically  opposed  to 
those  they  have  previously  held.  Thus  objects  pertaining  to  or 
associated  with  death  are  credited  with  life-giving  powers,  or  symbols 
of  ill  luck  are  employed  to  produce  good  luck. 

These  principles  are  found  to  pertain  to  the  hangman's  rope  as  well 
as  to  other  relics  and  charms  of  the  same  kind.  They,  moreover, 
afford  a  means  of  uniting,  so  far  as  the  diversiform  aspects  of  strange 
superstitions  can  be  united,  the  different  implications  which  the 
hangman's  rope  seems  to  have  acquired  in  different  countries.  In 
rural  districts  of  France,  for  instance,  as  well  as  in  Parisian  clubs,  a 
piece  of  hangman's  rope  is  a  coveted  charm  of  professional  gamblers, 
who  suppose  it  an  infallible  talisman  for  securing  good  luck ;  probably 
for  the  reason  that  a  symbol  of  especial  ill  fortune  is  credited  with 
opposite  influences,  though  it  may  be  proved  that  such  a  symbol  has 
often  a  prospective  significance  not  opposed  but  similar  to  its  retro- 
spective meaning.  It  is  also  affirmed  that  this  use  of  the  hangman's 
rope  is  not  imknown  in  London  clubs. 

With  the  Devonshire  employment  of  the  hangman's  rope  I 
became  acquainted  soon  after  I  had  taken  up  my  residence  in  my 
old  parish.  I  first  heard  of  it  from  some  of  my  people  in  an 
enumeration  of  various  charms,  &c.,  which  they  habitually  employed 
as  specifics  for  various  kinds  of  diseases.  I  was  told  that  ^  striking 
with  a  hangman's  rope '  and  carrying  it  in  a  bag  round  the  neck,  was 
an  infallible  remedy  for  the  Evil — i,e.  for  all  kinds  of  scrofula.  In 
those  days  there  was  no  parochial  hangman's  rope  in  the  parish.  The 
charm  had  to  be  brought  from  a  village  some  twelve  miles  distant — 
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not,  indeed,  that  this  was  any  especial  obstacle,  for  I  have  often 
known  a  superstitious  pilgrimage  undertaken,  to  procure  some  charm 
or  conjuror's  advice,  of  sixty  and  even  seventy  miles*  Even  the  lesser 
distance  became,  however,  unnecessary  for  the  strumous  members  of 
my  own  flock.  The  suicide  of  an  old  farmer  in  the  next  parish 
supplied  them  with  a  hangman's  rope  of  their  own,  which  was  duly 
kept  at  a  particular  farmhouse  on  the  outskirts  of  my  parish,  the 
inmates  of  which  were  unquestioned  authorities  on  every  branch  of 
the  occult  science  of  rui*al  superstition.  Whether  it  was  the  *  hang- 
man's rope '  that  belonged  to  the  village  of  C ^  or  port  of  the 

cord  by  which  old  Farmer  Hill  managed  to  procure  a  final  quittance 
from  his  debts  and  other  entanglements,  I  do  not  at  this  moment 
recollect ;  but  I  had  not  been  long  in  the  parish  before  accident 
revealed  to  me  the  nature  and  use  of  the  charm  as  it  was  employed 
by  my  own  people 

I  happened  one  day  to  call  at  the  house  of  a  cottager  to  inquire 
after  a  boy  whom  I  had  missed  from  school.  The  cottage  was  situated 
at  the  end  of  a  meadow,  and  a  grassy  path  led  up  to  the  door.  When 
I  got  to  the  house  the  door  was  partly  open,  and  I  saw  the  cottager's 
wife  engaged,  as  I  thought,  in  painting  a  swelling  on  the  neck  of  the 
very  boy  whom  I  called  to  ask  about.  The  woman  did  not  see  me  at 
first,  nor  heard  my  knock  at  the  door,  she  was  so  busied  with  her 
occupation  of  moving  up  and  down  a  somewhat  large  paint  brush  on 
the  strumous  swelling,  though  I  could  not  see  that  the  action  pro- 
duced any  discolouration.  \\Tien  she  saw  me  she  appeared  much 
startled.  She  immediately  desisted  from  her  task,  and  hid  her  bnisb, 
as  I  took  it  to  be,  behind  her  back.  Her  confusion  was  so  great  that 
I  felt  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it. 

'  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Tidball,'  I  said.  '  I  am  sorry  I  frightened 
you,  but  I  came  to  ask  about  Jim — why  he  is  not  at  school.  Has 
^  he  a  bad  neck  ?     I  thought  I  saw  you  painting  it  with  something 

just  now.' 

*  He've  got  a  bad  neck,  but  I  wurn't  a  painting  o'  un,'  the  woman 
muttered  somewhat  sulkily. 

'  Wbat  were  you  doing  then  ? '  I  asked. 

But  to  this  question  I  received  no  answer.  I  began  to  suspect 
some  charming  operation,  and  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  unearth 
the  secret.  But  it  was  only  after  many  persuasive  appeals  that  Mr?. 
Tidball  at  last  admitted  that  she  was  engaged  in  '  striking '  her  boy's 
neck  with  the  hangman's  rope,  and  that  the  object  I  took  to  be  a  paint- 
brush was  the  very  implement  in  question.  Being  already  mucli 
interested  in  the  quaint  superstitions  and  folk-lore  of  the  neighboui- 
hood,  I  tried  to  get  at  some  rationale  for  the  belief  in  such  a  curious 
specific  and  for  the  strange  afiSnity  that  connected  it  with  scrofula. 
The  first  theory  that  suggested  itself  to  my  mind  was  that  it  was  a 
special  charm  for  diseases  of  the  neck,  for  the  reason  that  having  been 
worn  round  the  neck  to  secure  the  intervention  of  death — the  most 
certain  of  a\\ '^Yv^^Vc^acii^ — \\;5aw\.^\iSX.\fi^^!;^V^?^^^<^^ 
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with  life-gpving  and  healing  powers.  But  I  found  I  was  mistaken. 
Mrs.  Tidball,  when  I  had  with  some  difficulty  soothed  her  alarm  and 
gained  her  confidence,  assured  me  that  the  hangman's  rope  was  a 
specific  for  '  the  evil,'  no  matter  on  what  part  of  the  body  it  might 
show  itself.  I  then  inquired  what  reasons  she  had  for  believing  in 
its  virtue?,  but  could  discover  nothing  stronger  than  that  '  folk  told 
her  zo,'  or  'he'd  cured  zo  and  zo,'  enumerating  several  cases  in  whicli 
the  evil  had  disappeared  before  the  potent  magic  of  the  hangman's 
rope.  Some  of  these  supposed  cures  had  fallen  under  my  own  notice  as 
instances  of  scrofula  which  had  given  way,  I  thought,  to  improved 
diet  and  medicine.  I  had  the  less  reason  for  crediting  the  hangman's 
rope  with  any  share  in  some  of  these  cures,  inasmuch  as  the  patients 
belonged  to  the  families  of  respectable  and  well-to-do  farmers.  I 
ventured  to  hint  to  Mrs.  Tidball  that  possibly  medicine  and  other  such 
agencies  might  have  helped  the  hangman's  rope  to  discharge  its  heal- 
ing office.  But  I  was  told  that  these  agencies  were  quite  indiflFerent. 
It  was  the  rope  that  had  eflFected  the  cure, '  an'  nort  else,'  as  Mrs. 
Tidball  emphatically  asserted.  Pursuing  my  investigations  into  the 
reason  of  her  belief,  I  was  further  informed  that  she  had  been  told 
how  the  Devil  presented  every  suicide  with  the  particular  cord  by 
which  he  was  to  put  an  end  to  himself,  and  showed  him  how  to  use  it, 
and  she  supposed  that  the  rope  must  derive  its  power  from  its  inti- 
mate association  with  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  Why,  however,  the 
Devil,  contrary  to  his  usual  character,  should  seek  to  do  good  to  man- 
kind, or  why  he  should  desire  to  accomplLsh  such  laudable  ends  in  so 
indirect  a  manner — these  were  questions  on  which  Mrs.  Tidball's 
occult  lore  did  not  throw  any  light.  I,  however,  induced  her  to 
show  me  the  charm.  She  took  it  from  her  pocket,  where  she  had 
hidden  it,  and  I  now  saw  that  Hhe  hangman's  rope'  was  a  piece  of 
thick  cord — the  size  usually  employed  for  'hempen  halters' — about 
three  and  a  half  to  four  inches  long,  each  end  being  bound  round 
with  a  piece  of  thread  to  prevent  ravelling.  I  was  further  instructed 
in  the  method  of  its  use,  which  I  have  already  described,  and  I  saw 
the  bag — now  suspended  round  Jim's  neck — in  which  it  was  com- 
monly carried.  Mrs.  Tidball  also  assured  me  that  if  the  bag  and 
rope  were  to  fall  to  the  ground,  the  charm  would  be  irrevocably  lost, 
but  she  could  not  even  guess  any  sufficing  reason  for  such  a  fatality. 
Taking  my  leave  of  Mrs.  Tidball,  whose  belief  in  the  hangman's  rope 
I  found  it  impossible  to  shake,  I  promised  to  send  Jim  some  medi- 
cine, which  I  suggested  might  aid  the  healing  process  of  the  charm, 
and  received  in  return  the  promise  that  as  soon  as  the  swelling  in 
the  neck  had  abated  he  should  come  to  school. 

After  my  first  introduction  to  the  hangman's  rope  I  often  came 
into  contact  with  it,  together  with  other  relics  and  charms  of  a  some- 
what similar  kind,  while  I  pursued  my  pastoral  visits  in  the  parish. 
The  attempt  was  always  made  to  hide  from'  the passun '  the  employ- 
ment of  these  magical  nostrums ;  but  whenever  there  was  a  case  of 
scrofula  or  any  other  sort  of  cutaneous  eruption^  then  I  knew,  without 
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needing  to  be  told,  that  one  element  or  ingredient  in  the  curati 
agencies  employed  was  the  hangman's  rope.  Little  did  I  imagi: 
that  /  was  destined  to  supply  my  people  with  this  ill-omened  chan 
How  I  came  to  do  this  I  now  proceed  to  relate. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  a  gusty,  rainy  day  in  the  month 
November  in  the  year  185 — ,  that  I  happened  to  be  taking  i 
favourite  walk  in  one  of  the  picturesque  outskirts  of  my  pans 
There  had  been  during  the  morning  a  regular  downpour,  which  h 
partly  cleared  off  about  noon,  though  there  still  continued  occasion 
misty  showers  as  the  west  wind  drove  single  detachments  of  da 
grey  clouds  from  out  the  heavy  bank  which  lay  over  the  Brisl 
Channel.  My  road  lay  up  a  steep  hill  fringed  on  either  side  by 
plantations  which  were  already  assuming  that  accentuated  colouri] 
which  all  evergreens  seem  to  put  on  when  their  deciduous  brethn 
stand  naked  to  the  wintry  blast,  or  respond  to  its  advances  by  ti 
rustle  of  sere  and  variously- hued  yellow  and  brown  leaves.  The  she 
afternoon  was  rapidly  passing  when  I  arrived  at  a  small  gatew 
which  commenced  a  path  through  wood  and  moorland  to  an  outlyii 
farm  called  Redditch.  Here  I  tiuned  in,  as  I  often  did,  to  obser 
the  gradual  changes  in  the  foliage  and  other  aspects  of  sylvan  scene 
at  the  approach  of  winter.  I  had  not  gone  further  than  about  ic 
yards  when  I  observed  a  boy  searching  about  anxiously  in  the  lot 
grass,  kicking  up  the  fallen  leaves  with  his  feet  as  if  looking  i< 
something  he  had  lost.  A  nearer  approach  discovered  him  to  be  tl 
son  of  a  cottager  who  lived  not  far  from  my  house,  called  To] 
Huxtable.  I  got  quite  near  before  he  saw  me  coming.  When  1 
saw  that  it  was  '  the  passun,'  by  which  appellation  the  North  Devo 
clergyman  is  universally  known,  he  appeared  somewhat  startled.  H 
immediately  abandoned  his  search  and  came  forward  to  meet  me. 

'  Well,  Tom,'  said  I,  *  what  do  you  here  ?  You  have  not  been  t 
school  this  afternoon.' 

'  No,  zur,'  was  the  reply ;  '  mother  zaid  I  wur  to  go  to  Redditc 
Farm  on  an  errand.' 

*  What  errand  was  that  ?  '  I  asked ;  for  Tom,  though  not  a  ba 
sort  of  boy,  had  been  more  than  once  detected  in  devising  certai 
home  injunctions  as  reasons  for  absenting  himself  from  schoo 
Indeed,  bis  expression  of  sheepishness  seemed  to  imply  that  he  ha 
now  been  engaged  in  some  illegitimate  enterprise,  which  induced  n 
to  repeat  tlie  question.     Tom,  however,  remained  silent. 

*  Are  you  sure,  Tom,'  I  asked,  '  that  your  mother  sent  you  1 
Redditch  ? ' 

'  Indeed,  zur,  her  did,'  answered  Tom,  with  more  emphasis  tb 
grammar. 

'  What  was  it  for,  then  ? '  I  repeated. 

*  Pleaze,  zur,'  said  Tom  at  length,  with  the  air  of  forcibly -extrac 
ing  from  himself  an  unwilling  admission,  *  her  sent  I  to  fetch  tl 
hangman's  rope.' 

'  Oh,  inde^dV  \  ^xi«^^\^^  ^a  'Cci^\!i^^^'^'^  ^^kl^^^sok**  ^&  to  Ton 
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veracity  disappeared  from  my  mind;  for  Redditch  Farm  was  the 
chief  local  shrine  of  all  the  superstitions  of  the  parish,  and  I  knew 
that  not  only  the  hangman's  rope  but  sundry  other  charms  equally 
curious  and  efficacious  found  a  home  among  its  credulous  inmates. 
Tom's  mother  was  also  a  very  well-known  go-between  or  messenger 
on  these  occasions.     'Who's  bad  now,  then  ?'  I  continued. 

*  Mrs.  Wright's  little  maid,  zur,'  said  Tom.  '  Iter's  got  the  evil, 
and  mother  zent  I  for  the  hangman's  rope  to  strike  un.' 

'  Where  is  it,  then  ? '  I  asked,  *  and  what  were  you  looking  for 
when  I  came  up  ?  ' 

Here  Tom  began  to  whimper,  and  recommenced  looking  round 
on  the  ground  and  kicking  up  the  leaves  as  if  to  continue  the  search 
I  had  interrupted. 

'  Where  is  the  rope  ? '  I  repeated. 

*  Pleaze,  zur,  I've  lost  un,'  returned  Tom,  beginning  to  sob. 

'  What  1  the  hangman's  rope  ? '  I  asked,  with  something  of  incre- 
dulity ;  for  I  perfectly  well  knew  what  such  a  loss  imported  to  most 
households  in  my  parish,  as  well  as  to  the  unfortunate  loser  of  it. 

'  Yees,  zur,'  said  Tom. 

'  Where  was  it  ? '  I  asked. 

*  I  doan't  know,  zur,'  answered  the  boy.  *  I  wur  looking  for  nuts 
back  there,  and  I  got  up  into  the  bushes,  and  when  I  come  down  I 
feel'd  for  the  hangman's  rope,  and  he  wur  gone.' 

Here  the  boy  broke  out  into  loud  sobs  as  he  thought  of  the 
punishment  in  store  for  him.  *  What  be  I  to  do,  zur  ?  Mother's 
zartain  zure  to  kill  I  for  loozing  o'  un.' 

I  could  not  help  feeling  for  the  boy,  for  Mrs.  Huxtable  was  a 
harsh-featured,  ill-tempered  virago,  whose  motherly  compassion  for 
her  ill-used  oflFspring  I  had  often  tried  to  excite,  not,  however,  with 
much  success. 

'  Don't  cry,  Tom,'  I  said ; '  we'll  go  back  a  little  way  and  see  if  we 
can  find  it.     Was  the  rope  in  the  bag  as  usual  ? ' 

'  Yees,  zur,'  said  Tom. 

Tom  and  I  went  a  little  way  back,  so  far  as  the  nut  bushes  which 
he  said  he  had  climbed,  but  we  saw  nothing  of  the  hangman's  rope. 
Indeed,  the  dusk  was  coming  on  so  fast  that  it  was  quite  useless 
attempting  to  find  it.  At  length,  though  with  much  reluctance  on 
Tom's  part,  we  gave  it  up ;  and  as  the  shades  of  evening  were 
advancing,  and  the  rain  seemed  inclined  to  increase  with  the  sunset, 
we  turned  our  steps  homeward  rather  hurriedly,  Tom  running  along 
at  my  side. 

As  we  drew  near  the  house  where  Tom's  parents  lived  and  where 
omr  paths  diverged,  the  poor  boy  seemed  again  to  call  to  mind  the 
fate  that  await^  him  for  losing  the  hangman's  rope,  and  broke  out 
in  a  pathetic  wail,  *  What  be  I  to  do  zur  ?  I  can't  go  home ;  mother's 
zure  to  kill  I.' 

'  Shall  I  go  home  with  you,'  I  asked,  as  I  thought  of  the  brutal 
.  punishment  that  would  probably  be  in  store  for  Tom, '  and  ask  her  to 
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forgive  you  ? '    Tom  reflected  a  moment,  and  then  said,  *  But  after  yo 
be  gone,  her'll  warm  I  just  the  same ;  her'«  zure  to  kill  I.' 

*  You  can  tell  her,'  I  then  said, '  that  even  if  you  had  found  ti 
rope  it  would  have  done  no  good  to  little  Polly  Wright,  or  anybod 
else,  for  once  it  falls  to  the  ground  it  loses  its  charm.' 

But  this  plea  did  not  appear  to  have  any  soothing  effect,  for  tl 
boy  whined  out, '  Her  11  kill  I  for  letting  o'  un  drop.' 

I  paused  a  moment  at  the  turning,  and  reflected.  I  hardly  kne 
what  to  do.  Tom,  spite  of  some  mischievous  propensities  and  boyis 
misdemeanours,  was  a  favourite  of  mine,  and  I  did  not  like  to  ban 
him  over  to  his  ill-tempered  and  superstitious  mother,  who,  I  w: 
certain,  would  punish  the  poor  lad  most  severely  for  his  involuntai 
misfortune.  For  the  rope  itself,  that  loss,  if  loss  it  were,  would, 
knew,  lie  easily  replaced  by  my  superstitious  peopla  Pieces  of  tl 
ill-omened  cord,  by  which  old  Farmer  Hill  had  put  an  end  to  h 
miserable  existence,  were  to  be  found  in  other  parishes  in  the  neigl 
bourhood.  Indeed,  I  have  observed  that  a  superstitious  relic,  tt 
possession  of  which  is  supposed  to  confer  advantage,  is  as  easil 
replaced  in  a  benighted  Protestant  parish  as  in  a  cultured  Roma 
Catholic  community.  At  last  I  said,  as  a  happy  contrivance  struc 
me, '  Well,  Tom,  I  see  but  one  way  of  getting  you  out  of  the  scrap 
We  must  make  another  hangman's  rope.' 

Tom  suddenly  ceased  his  sobs  and  looked  up  with  surprise. 

*  How  can  us  do  that,  zur  V  he  asked.  '  I've  heerd  mother  zay  \ 
how  a  man  must  hang  hisself  to  make  the  rope  any  good  for  strikin 
the  evil.' 

'  No  doubt,'  I  replied ;  '  that  is  what  folk  about  here  think,  but 
believe  that  if  anything  else  were  to  hang  itself  by  a  rope  it  woul 
do  just  as  much  good  as  a  rope  by  which  a  man  has  hung  himsel 
Now  I  happen  to  have  got  at  home  a  halter  which  a  horse  of  mine  son 
years  ago  got  round  his  neck  in  such  a  way  that  he  was  strangle 
In  fact,  without  intending  it,  it  hung  itself  just  as  old  Farmer  Hi 
did.  I  fully  believe  that  a  piece  of  that  halter  would  do  little  Pol 
Wright  just  as  much  good  as  the  rope  you  lost.  Besides,'  I  adde 
*  the  old  rope  has  lost  its  power  by  being  dropped  on  the  groimd.' 

'  Oh,  zur ! '.  exclaimed  Tom,  with  a  mixture  of  joy  and  inten 
eagerness,  '  let's  do't  quick.  Mother  won't  ask  about  the  rope,  h 
never  does;  and  I  shan't  say  anything  about  un,  and  if  he  cures  Pol 
Wright's  evil,  the  new  rope  '11  be  as  good  as  the  old  un.' 

'  Very  true,  Tom,'  I  answered ;  '  but  you  must  keep  it  a  secret  i 
the  present.  Some  day  or  other,  perhaps,  I  will  tell  the  people  i 
about  how  the  old  rope  was  lost  and  a  new  one  put  in  its  place.' 

'  What  vor,  zur  ? '  said  Tom,  relapsing  into  his  disconsolate  mo< 

*  For  this  reason,'  I  said.     '  The  folk  about  here  make  too  mu 
of  the  hangman's  rope  and  using  it  to  strike  for  the  evil.     But  if 
can  show  them  that  a  rope  in  which  a  horse  has  hung  itself  cures  t 
evil,  or  is  thought  to  do  so^  ^ust  as  well  as  a  hangman's  rope,  tl 
will  leam  n.o\i  \x>  \>fe\\e^^  Vol  \^  ^<^  \Ew.0a.^'«xA>s^-%5!L^-\s«^^-^«^ 
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they  will  come  to  think  that  it  is  Grod  and  good  food  and  fresh  air, 
and  doctor's  stuff  when  needed,  that  make  people  well  when  they're 
bad,  and  not  such  things  as  old  rope  ends.' 

I  am  not  sure  that  Tom  understood  the  reasoning  by  which  I 
hoped  to  diminish  the  superstitious  beliefs  of  my  people — I  never 
hoped  to  extirpate  them — but  he  was  fully  alive  to  the  advantage  of 
having  a  rope  to  take  home  to  his  mother,  l^resently,  however, 
another  difficulty  presented  itself  to  Tom. 

'  What  be  us  gwain  to  do  about  the  bag  ? ' 

*  Oh,'  was  my  reply, '  we  shall  manage  that  well  enough.  I  know 
the  size  of  the  old  bag,  and  I  think  I  know  where  to  put  my  hand  on 
another  so  nearly  alike  that  the  diflFerence  will  never  be  found  out.' 

Thus  saying,  I  took  Tom  by  the  hand  and  turned  up  the  lane  to 
my  house.  It  was  nearly  dark  when  we  got  there,  so  no  time  was  to 
be  lost  in  providing  a  new  talisman  for  the  strumous  affections  of 
my  parishioners.  I  went  into  the  stable,  and  took  the  halter  which  had 
always  borne  an  ill  significance  to  me,  since  it  was  the  instrument  of 
the  death  of  a  very  favourite  pony.  From  the  end  of  the  vope  I  cut 
off  about  three  and  a  half  inches.  I  then  tied  round  both  ends  with 
pieces  of  thread,  with  the  result  that  the  new  hangman's  rope  was  a 
very  fair  imitation  of  the  old.  Literally  it  was  not  altogether  a 
'  colourable  imitation,'  being  rather  cleaner  than  the  charm  I  had 
seen  Mrs.  Tidball  use.  However,  that  was  a  defect  easily  remedied. 
Then,  entering  the  house,  I  told  my  housekeeper  to  cut  Tom  a  good 
slice  of  cake,  while  I  found  the  bag  which  was  to  be  the  depository 
of  the  new-made  relic.  By  the  time  Tom  had  finished  his  cake,  I 
had  found  a  calico  bag  as  nearly  as  possible  the  size  of  the  other,  but 
differing  from  it  in  being  much  cleaner  and  having  longer  tape 
strings  attached.  To  make  the  bag  look  dirtier  and  the  strings 
shorter  was  no  insuperable  difficulty ;  and  when  my  labour  was  com- 
plete I  called  Tom  into  my  study,  and,  showing  him  the  rope  and  bag, 
I  asked,  '  There,  Tom,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  ' 

Tom's  eyes  glistened  with  delight,  while  he  exclaimed,  *  That  be 
'xactly  like  un,  zur ;  only,'  he  continued,  after  inspecting  the  string, 
*  ther  wur  zix  knots  on  the  tape  just  about  here,  zur ' — indicating  the 
place. 

'  What  were  they  for  ? '  I  asked. 

*  ilother  zed  as  they  wur  the  volk  as  the  hangman's  rope  had 
cured  since  they  made  the  new  bag  for  un,'  explained  Tom. 

*  Well,'  I  replied,  *  we  can  easily  make  the  six  knots.' 

Tom  showed  me  how  much  they  were  apart,  and  I  duly  knotted 
the  string  as  Tom  requested.  When  I  had  finished  I  said,  'Now, 
Tom,  you  must  get  home  as  quick  as  you  can  ;  and  if  your  mother 
asks  you  where  you  have  been,  you  must  tell  her  that  I  met  you,  and 
brought  you  up  to  my  house,  and  gave  you  something  to  eat.' 

The  boy's  fece  wore  a  glow  of  pleasure  as  he  promised  to  obey  my 
injunctions.  I  went  with  him  to  the  turning  of  the  lane,  and  then 
turned  back  to  dinner. 
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Luckily  for  Tom,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  he  found,  on  \ 
return  home,  that  his  mother  was  not  in.  She  had  gone  to  a  neig 
bourns  house.  His  elder  sister  gave  the  boy  his  supper,  and  deposit 
the  hangman's  rope  in  a  safe  place  to  await  her  mother's  retai 
As  this  did  not  happen  till  late,  Tom  was  in  bed  and  fast  aslei 
before  his  mother  came  home.  He  also  escaped-  questioning  tl 
next  morniDg,  because  his  mother  started  early  to  take  the  hanj 
man's  rope  to  Mrs.  Wright,  who  lived  some  way  oflF. 

For  some  time  after  our  secret  transaction  at  relic-mongeriDg 
only  saw  Tom  Huxtable  in  his  place  at  school  or  at  church,  though 
noticed  that  he  sometimes  looked  at  me  through  the  comers  of  h 
eyes  with  a  half  sly,  half  embarrassed,  expression,  as  if  proudly  coi 
scious  of  the  secret  that  existed  between  him  and  *  the  passun.' 
took  occasion  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Wright,  to  ask  about  Polly,  takin 
with  me  some  lime-juice  and  a  tonic  mixture  which  I  knew  to  I 
invaluable  in  strumous  disorders.  I  asked  the  mother  what  si 
had  done  for  Polly's  ailment,  when  I  received  the  reply — the  usiu 
one  on  such  occasions — 

^  I've  got  zummat  fix)m  a  neighbour  as  is  zertain  zure  to  cure  he 
— leastways,  volk  zays  zo,  though  he  haven't  done  much  good  as  yet 

I  knew  this  enigmatical  reference  was  to  the  hangman's  rope  c 
my  own  making,  though,  of  course,  I  could  make  no  disclosures  i 
the  matter. 

It  must,  I  think,  have  been  about  Christmas  time  that  I  hap 
pened  to  meet  Tom  Huxtable  all  alone  in  the  road  leading  to  m; 
house.  He  appeared  to  have  been  watching  for  me,  for  when  I  cam 
near  he  walked  up  quickly  and,  with  breathless  excitement,  thoug] 
in  an  imdertone,  he  said,  ^  Our  new  hangman's  rope  be  as  good  a 
the  old 'un!' 

*  How  do  you  know  that  ? '  I  asked. 

*  Why,  zur,  he've  cured  little  Polly  Wright  and  old  Tom  Barron 
who'd  got  a  turrible  bad  leg,  and  yesterday  mother  zent  I  back  wit] 
un  to  Bedditch  Farm.  And  what  d'ye  think,  zur,  as  I  found  in  th 
wood?' 

*  I  can't  tell,  Tom,'  I  answered,  *  unless  it  were  the  old  hangman' 
rope.' 

'  Yeez,  zur,  that  wur  just  it,'  said  Tom,  in  a  tone  of  high  gl« 
*  I  wur  coming  back  from  Bedditch,  and  as  I  passed  by  the  plac 
where  I  lost  un,  I  looked  about  a  bit,  and  there  a  win:,  right  unde 
the  nut-trees  as  I  climbed ! ' 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,'  I  said.   '  You  had  better  bring  it  to  me 

*  Can't,  zur,'  said  Tom.     *  He  be  burnt ! ' 
^  Who  burnt  it?' said  I. 

'  I  did,'  replied  Tom.  '  I  win:  afeared  as  mother  'ud  find  on 
about  my  loozing  o'  im ;  so  I  took  un  home,  and  put  un,  bag  and  al 
in  the  vire ! ' 

*  Were  you  not  afraid^  Tom^'  I  asked, '  to  bum  such  a  thing  as  i 
hangman's  xope  ?  ^ 
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'No,  I  wurnV  answered  Tom,  'now  as  us  got  another  just  9s 
good  for  striking  the  evil.' 

I  rather  regretted  Tom's  hasty  act,  for  the  possession  of  the  old 
rope  in  the  old  bag  would  have  been  some  proof  to  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  its  appearance  that  the  one  now  in  use  was  not 
true  hangman's  rope  at  all,  and  therefore,  as  no  diminution  of  efficacy 
was  discovered  in  the  charm,  that  the  fact  of  strangling  a  man  did 
not  of  itself  confer  on  the  rope  its  anti-scorbutic  qualities.  However, 
it  was  no  use  regretting  what  was  irrevocable,  and  I  still  hoped  that 
the  revelation  of  the  true  origin  of  the  existing  rope  might  have 
helped  to  disabuse  my  people  of  their  faith  in  its  healing  virtues. 

Somewhere  about  eighteen  months  or  two  years  after  the  events 
above  recorded — my  hangman's  rope  having  been  in  active  use  the 
whole  time — I  resolved  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  revealing  to 
my  people  its  true  origin,  as  a  forcible  method  of  impressing  on 
them  my  oft-inculcated  lesson  of  the  baseless  nature  of  their  charms 
and  superstitions.  Tom  Huxtable  was  now  a  well-grown  boy  of 
thirteen.  For  the  last  twelve  months  he  had  been  to  work  for  a 
respectable  farmer  named  Eidd — who  was  also  my  churchwarden — 
and  was  likely  to  do  well  as  a  good  and  steady  lad.  He  still  came 
sometimes  to  the  Sunday  school  and  to  church,  when  he  could  get 
away,  and  more  than  once  we  had  spoken  of  the  new  hangman's  rope 
and  the  many  striking  cures  it  had  eflFected.  Mr.  Kidd,  as  his 
custom  was,  had  asked  me  to  his  annual  sheep-shearing  feast,  and, 
after  accepting  the  invitation,  I  told  Tom  that  I  should  very  likely 
take  the  opportunity  of  disclosing  the  history  of  our  parochial  hang- 
man's rope.  Tom  was  quite  willing  that  I  should  do  so,  and 
promised  to  reveal  his  own  part  in  the  transaction. 

Accordingly,  after  supper,  when  the  conversation  turned  on  some 
curious  manifestations  of  witch-power  which  were  alleged  to  have 
taken  place  at  the  farm  called  Bedditch,  I  said  that  probably  the 
stories  were  not  a  whit  truer  or  more  authentic  than  was  the  hang- 
man's rope  so  much  in  use  in  the  parish;  for  whereas  most  folk 
thought  it  a  piece  of  the  cord  wherewith  old  Farmer  Hill  had  com- 
mitted suicide,  and  attributed  its  magical  virtues  to  that  event,  I 
was  in  a  position  to  say  that  that  rope  had  been  lost,  and  the  one 
now  in  use  was  only  a  bit  of  a  halter  in  which  a  pony  of  mine  had 
strangled  itself.  My  statement  was  received  with  silent  respect,  but 
also,  as  I  could  clearly  see,  with  profound  incredulity.  Several  of  the 
farmers'  wives  present  had  quite  recently  tested  the  power  of  the 
charm,  and  were  indignant  that  they  should  be  thought  capable 
of  pinning  their  faith  on  a  rope  that  had  strangled  nothing  worthier 
than  a  pony.  No  reply  was  possible  to  this  ratiocination,  except- 
ing the  corroboration  of  my  story ;  so  I  told  Mr.  Eidd  to  send  for 
Tom  Huxtable.  Tom  arrived,  and,  at  my  request,  related  the  whole 
matter  from  beginning  to  end.  He  did  this  with  such  genuine 
simplicity  and  clearness  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  disputing  his 
veracity.     At  length  I  saw  something  like  conviction  stealing  over 
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the  &ce8  of  some  of  the  men  present — the  women  were  not  quite  so 
prepared  to  resign  the  convictions  of  a  lifetime  at  a  moment's 
notice.  I  then  took  occasion  to  dwell  upon  the  nort  sequitur  of  a 
hangman's  rope  and  the  disease  of  sorofiila.  I  concluded  by  avowing 
my  own  belief  that,  provided  sufferers  from  that  disease  were  to 
eschew  salt  meat,  eat  plenty  of  fresh  v^etables,  take  a  bottle  or  two 
of  lime  juice,  of  which  I  always  kept  a  supply  (and  which  was  really 
the  agency  which  cured  most  of  the  scrofiilous  cases  in  the  parish),  I 
would  guarantee  them  freedom  from  the  disease  without  any  such 
intervention  as  a  hangman's  rope. 

One  awkward  argument  was,  however,  brought  to  bear  upon  me : 
an  old  farmer  said  that  he  remembered  his  grandfather  telliug  how 
that  his  grandfather  had  gone  up  to  London,  and  had  seen  the 
Queen  (Anne)  herself  touching  for  the  evil,  and,  as  far  as  I)e  could 
see,  he  thought  there  might  be  as  much  virtue  in  a  hangman's  rope 
as  in  a  queen's  finger.  No  reply  was  possible  to  thiii,  except  the 
benighted  condition  of  our  forefathers,  and  the  admitted  fact  that 
these  experiments  had  been  abandoned  by  royalty,  doubtless  from  the 
conviction  that  they  were  discovered  to  be  founded  upon  wrong  notions. 

It  is  recorded  that  when  the  nodding  saints  and  winking  Madonnas 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  had  the  machinery  disclosed  bj 
which  the  winks  and  the  nods  were  effected,  the  revelation  was  received 
with  mixed  feelings ;  for,  together  with  the  execration  of  Protestant? 
at  the  transparent  knaveiy  of  the  monks,  there  were  heard  the  groans 
of  sincere  believers  at  the  iconoclasm  that  could,  for  any  object, 
lay  profane  hands  on  such  sacred  images.  Similarly  my  attempt 
to  disabuse  my  people  of  their  belief  in  the  occult  virtues  of  the  hang- 
man's rope  was  not  attended  with  the  success  I  had  anticipated. 
Some  of  the  younger  men,  it  is  true,  began  to  ridicule  the  well-kno^n 
charm,  and  adopted  the  nickname  Tom  Huxtable  had  given  it,  of  the 
*  hang-pony's  rope ; '  but  their  elders,  both  men  and  women,  remained 
fixed  in  their  old  beliefs.  Even  those  who  fully  believed  our  story 
contrived  to  extract  some  charming  efficacy  from  my  hangman's  rope. 
After  all,  as  some  said,  *  'twur  a  rope  as  had  taken  life,  and  'twiu*  a 
rope  as  had  cured  the  evil.' 

Some  time  ago  I  paid  a  visit,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  to 
my  old  North  Devon  parish.  I  asked  my  successor  if  he  knew  what 
a  hangman's  rope  was.  He  replied  that  he  did,  and  that  most  of  his 
old  parishioners  had  an  invincible  faith  in  its  efficacy.  He  had 
not  heard  the  story  of  the  origin  of  the  charm  actually  in  use,  and 
was  much  amused  at  my  narration  of  it.  When  his  mirth  had  sub- 
sided, he  said  :  ^  I  knew  I  was  indebted  to  you  for  a  restored  church 
and  a  new  school,  and  various  other  items  of  parochial  organisation 
and  improvements ;  but  certainly  I  never  thought  that  I  had  to  add 
to  them  the  curious  clerical  legacy — I  should  suppose  it  unique — of  a 
HangmarCa  Bope!^ 
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Whigs  and  Liberals. 

[The  following  pages*  were  written,  almost  entirely  as  they  stand,  before  the  first 
of  May.  Since  then  momentous  things  have  happened  which,  though  not  directly 
bearing  on  the  subject  here  considered,  might  have  somewhat  affected  a  part  of  its 
treatment,  had  this  been  postponed.  But,  at  any  rate,  nothing  could  appeal  more 
solemnly  or  pathetically  to  the  feeling  of  mutual  confidence  here  pleaded  for 
between  the  people  and  their  old  leaders  in  political  progress  than  that  memorable 
sacrifice  whereby  the  long  and  loyally-earned  title  of  the  House  of  Cavendish  to  the 
trust  due  to  good  and  faithful  servants  of  their  country  has  now  been  sealed  inde- 
feasibly  in  blood. — May  19,  1882.] 

IT  is  a  familiar  truth  that  the  Liberal  party  is  from  its  nature  more 
liable  to  divisions  than  the  Conservative,  because  there  are 
many  ways  of  moving  forward  but  only  one  of  standing  still.  And 
while  the  Liberal  name  covers  so  many  varieties  of  practical  interest 
and  of  speculative  opinion  as  it  now  includes,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  continue  to  include,  it  is  inevitable  that  from  time  to  time  the 
question  of  their  compatibility  should  more  or  less  emphatically  be 
raised.  Four  years  ago  the  agitation  in  English  politics  caused  by 
the  war  in  Turkey  afforded  some  occasion  for  such  discussion.  I  re- 
member that  two  opposite  views  were  maintained  (I  need  hardly  say 
with  much  greater  ingenuity  and  force  than  will  be  found  here),  by 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  and  Mr.  George  Brodrick,  in  papers  contributed 
to  the  '  Fortnightly  Eeview,'  and  headed  by  the  same  title  that  is 
prefixed  to  the  present  pages.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  was  for  cutting 
the  Whigs  adrift  as  an  encumbrance  on  the  progress  of  the  Liberal 
cause :  Mr.  Brodrick  argued  for  the  maintenance  of  the  old  compre- 
hensiveness of  the  party.  The  Irish  Land  Act  has  again  aroused 
similar  debate  ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  while,  even  at  the  risk 
of  here  and  there  repeating  what  seem  commonplaces  to  some  and 
unrealities  to  others,  to  examine  once  more  very  briefly  the  often- 
recurring  topic  under  its  present  aspect.  Some  such  repetition  is 
unavoidable,  because  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  the  particular  and  tem- 
porary considerations  can  only  produce  their  full  effect  in  the  light  of 
the  general  and  permanent.  Some  risk  of  triteness  is  worth  running 
if  the  argument  be  fortunate  enough  to  contribute  even  in  the  very 
slightest  degree  to  a  persuasion  (which  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  all 
sincere  Liberals  would  wish  to  entertain  if  possible)  that  the  uniting 
influences  are  far  stronger,  more  durable,  and  of  more  potent  appeal 
than  those  which  tend  toward  division.  And  those  who  conceive  that 
the  differences  within  the  party  are  on  the  whole  caused  more  by 
varying  circumstances  than  by  convictions  or  interests  permanently 
and  definitely  separated,  will  most  recognise  the  need  to  beware 
of  the  misleading  power  of  names,  and  of  attributing  to  them,  for 
convenience  sake,  connotations  which  only  imperfectly  belong  to  them. 
The  names  of  Whig  and  Radical  are,  perhaps,  not  much  more  inap- 
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propmte  as  permanent  appellations  of  members  of  the  Uberal  party 
in  England,  than  Left  Centre  and  Extreme  Left  in  France  ;  but  th^ 
English  names  have  more  complex  associations,  which  render  a  cau- 
tious use  of  them  more  particularly  expedient.     The  present  Hoo^ 
of  Commons  imdoubtedly  contains  a  more  *  advanced*  Liberal  ma- 
jority than  has  before  been  seen ;  and  it  is  this  &c(4  in  great  measure, 
together  with  certain  instances  of  defection  from  the  Ministerial  ^Ai^. 
which  has  to  some  extent  awakened  the  impatience  sure  to  recur 
from  time  to  time  toward  allies  who  seem  to  delay  the  march,  yet 
could  be  ill  spared  on  a  decisive  battle-field.     Even  many  who  by  do 
means  avow  such  impatience  themselves  seem  to  accept  the  abandon- 
ment of  this  historic  contingent  as  an  inevitable   incident  in  the 
Liberal  advance.    It  was  not,  therefore,  inappropriate  that  the '  Edin- 
burgh Review '  should  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  feel  called  on  Xa-^ 
reply  on  behalf  of  the  Whigs,  whose  organ  it  has  so  long  been,  and  to 
justify  their  existence.     An  article,  entitled  *  A  Whig  Retort,'  ap- 
peared in  the  January  number  of  the  ^  Review,'  and  in  its  heading 
referred  to  a  paper  in  the  '  Nineteenth  Century '  of  last  December, 
which  had  prophesied  the  gradual  but  not  long-delayed  political 
extinction  of  the  Whigs.     To  many  readers,  however^  who  agree  with 
the  writer  in  the  *  Edinburgh  *  in  deprecating  the  prophecy,  some  of 
the  arguments  brought  forward  in  support  of  his  deprecation  must 
have  been  decidedly  disappointing.     In  general  terms,  indeed,  the 
reviewer,  with  great  truth,  bases  the  justification  of  the  Whigs  on  the 
fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  English  people  is,  as  Thiers  said  of  the 
French,  centre  gaiiche.     But  in  attempting  to  describe  the  Whig 
position  more  definitely,  the  article  will  be  found  by  some,  I  venture 
to  think,  much  less  satisfactory.     The  claim  of  the  Whigs  to  public 
confidence — the  confidence,  that  is,  of  the  moderate  Liberals,  thus 
assumed  to  be  the  majority  of  the  nation — is  further  attributed  to 
their  combining  Liberalism  with  an  unalterable  adherence  to  certain 
parts  of  the  existing  political  and  social  machinery,    such  as  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  Established  Church.     Now,  without  in  the 
least  touching  on  the  question  of  the  present  or  future  importance 
of  these  particular  institutions,  may  it  not  with  much  greater  truth 
be  maintained  that  the  claim  of  the  Whigs  to  public  confidence  is 
based  on  the  very  fact  that  they  are  not  accustomed  to  look  upon  any 
part  of  the  State  machinery  as  unalterable,  just  as  on  the  other  hand 
they  look  on  no  abstract  theories  of  reform  as  imperative,  or  in  them- 
selves essential  to  good  government  ?     Their  power  and  virtue  have 
lain  in  the  fact  that  they  have  been,  in  the  French  phrase.  Oppor- 
tunists.    Their  incorporation  with  the  Liberal  party  has  made  them 
alive  to  its  impulses ;  their  peculiar  position  in  that  party,  placing: 
them  oflScially  at  its  head  and  yet  giving  them  most  points  of  contact 
with  public  feeling  outside  it,  has  both  inclined  and  enabled  them  to 
wait  to  seiz^  the  occasion  of  expressing  and  shaping  those  impulses 
when  they  could  work   with  most  efiect  in  the  region  of  practical 
politics.     When  they  have  been  slow  to  lead  a  change  in  the  insti- 
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tutions  of  the  country,  their  plea  has  not  unfairly  been,  that  it  was 
not  because  they  regarded  those  institutions  as  themselves  possessing 
any  mysterious  sanctity,  but  because  they  required  to  be  satisfied 
that  change  would  have  a  practical  utility.  The  House  of  Lords  can 
have  no  inviolable  sanctity  to  the  party  which  not  only  deprived  it  of 
half  its  power  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  but  was  also  avowedly 
prepared  to  crush  it  by  '  swamping '  if  it  had  continued  to  obstruct 
the  passage  of  that  Act.  Nor  can  an  Established  Church  in  England 
have  any  hold  beyond  that  of  expediency,  revisible  like  all  expe- 
diencies from  time  to  time,  in  the  eyes  of  a  party  which  has  led  the 
way  in  disestablishing  a  Church  in  Ireland.  And  the  adherence  of 
the  Whigs  to  a  system  of  compromise  and  mutual  checks  by  various 
powers  and  interests  of  the  community  on  each  other,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  development  of  the  same  principle.  These  checks  are 
indeed  reduced  to  an  absurdity  if  they  result  in  a  paralysis  of  action 
or  progress,  recalling  the  celebrated  deadlock  in  Sheridan's  *  Critic' 
But  the  true  use  to  be  made  of  them  is  to  provide  that  no  one 
interest  may  snatch  a  sudden  triumph  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  rest 
of  the  Commonwealth,  implying  inevitable  discontent  and  reaction  ; 
and  to  procure  that  they  shall  really  operate  in  this  way  is  one  of 
the  indefinable  ever-varying  tasks  demanding  pre-eminently  that 
'  prudence  and  uprightness  of  Ministers  of  State,'  of  which  Burke 
spoke,  ^  without  which  the  Commonwealth  is  no  better  than  a  scheme 
on  paper,  and  not  a  living,  active,  efiective  Constitution.' 

Now  this  principle  of  Opportunism,  though  it  might  be  orna- 
mented with  a  philosophic  name  as  a  recognition  of  the  relativity  of 
politics,  is  in  fact  little  more  than  political  common  sense ;  and, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  few  Utopians,  would  be  accepted  by  all  English 
and  Scotch  Liberals.  The  virtual  dififerences,  and  those  which  alone 
partake  of  a  permanent  character,  between  Whigs  and  other  Liberals, 
are  not  differences  of  principle  at  all,  but  affect  the  application  of 
principle,  and  proceed  from  differences  of  circmnstance,  of  tempera- 
ment, and  of  what  seems,  though  delusively,  to  be  material  interest. 
The  name  Whig  is  used  in  two  senses — as  meaning  the  followers  of 
certain  supposed  principles  (whether  such  as  have  been  above  sub- 
mitted or  others),  and  also  as  an  hereditary  appellation  of  certain 
families  habitually  adhering  to  the  Liberal  party,  and  marked  among 
it  rather  by  social  position,  wealth,  and  historic  antecedents,  than  by 
any  abidingly  distinctive  principle  of  public  action.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  the  word  is  mainly  used  at  present  when  fear  is  expressed 
of  a  secession  of  Whigs  from  the  Liberal  side.  What  is  generally 
meant  is  that  the  Liberals  who  are  landowners  will  be  alienated  by 
the  growing  tendency  of  questions  relating  to  land  to  become  pro- 
minent, and  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  manner  which  may  interfere  with 
existing  rights  of  ownership.  In  the  controversy  of  four  years  ago, 
above  referred  to,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  spoke  of  the  *  landlaw  ques- 
tion '  as  the  most  critical  of  the  immediate  future,  and  asked,  as  if 
conclusively,  how,  when  it  came  on,  the  imion  of  Whigs  and  Radicals 
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was  to  be  maintained.     It  niay  be  submitted,  with  all  deference  to 
so  high  an  authority,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  history  of  large 
landowners  on  the  Liberal  side  which  may  justify  a  much   more 
hopeful  answer  than  he  seems  to  think  possible  to  this  question.     It 
is  not  merely  that  proposals  for  change  in  the  laws  regulating  the 
transmission   and  transfer  of  land  have  hitherto  proceeded  chiefly 
from  members  of  our  '  Left  Centre.'     This  might  be  accounted  for 
merely  on  grounds  of  self-interest,  as  conferring  obvious  advantaged 
on  the  proprietors  of  land.     But  members  of  the  same  section  have 
also  taken  no   insignificant   part   in   proposals   for   giving   greater 
security  to  the  investments  of  tenants  in  their  farms — an  object  much 
less  obviously  (though,  it  may  be  contended,  not  less  really)  to  the 
benefit  of  the  landlord.     Bills  to  this  end  have  been  introduced  by 
some  of  the  largest  owners  of  land   in   this   country,   from   Lord 
Portman  in  1843  ^  Sir  Thomas  Acland  in  1882.     At  the  same  time 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  secession  of  two  Whig  peers  from  the 
Ministry,  and  (though  of  less  importance)  the  support  actually  given 
by  another  to  a  Conservative  candidate  in  the  last  election  for  the 
North   Riding  of  Yorkshire,  are  signs  that  are  not  to  be   disre- 
garded.     But  if  to  neglect  such  signs  would  be  a  great  mistake, 
to  exaggerate  them  would  be  a  greater.     It  must  be  allowed  that 
the  recent  legislation  for  Ireland,  however  necessary,  was  a  severe 
call  on  the  political  flexibility  which  doubtless  may  be,  and  ought 
to  be,  united  with  stability,  but  can  rarely  be  expected  to  combine 
exactly  in  its  ideal  proportion.     *  No  other  part  of  Europe,*  says 
the  Edinburgh  Reviewer, '  has  witnessed  so  correct  an  example  of 
Radical  legislation  applied  by  Radical  agents.'     It  certainly  required 
a  readjustment  of  many  cherished  Liberal  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
*  freedom  of  contract.'     Not  that  freedom  of  contract  had  always  by 
any  means  been  held   inviolable    during   the  last   half-century  of 
Liberal  legislation.     The  most  striking  exceptions  are  the  Factory 
Acts,  and  especially  the  Ten  Hours  Act,  the  passing  of  which  pro- 
duced so  singular  a  commixture  of  the  various  sections  of  Parliament. 
All  these  measures,  it  is  encouraging  to  observe,  have  ultimately 
received  the  cordial  approval  of  the  employers  themselves,  whose 
interests  were  supposed  by  some  to  be  endangered  thereby  ;  and  the 
latest  legislation  in  this  kind,  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  already 
promises  most  fairly  to  give  no  less  general  satisfaction.     Irish  Land 
Acts  are  only  one  more  illustration  of  the  existence  of  those  coun- 
terweights to  the  abstract  principle  of  laissez  faire,  which  must  from 
time  to  time  be  admitted,  however  cautiously,  in  practical  politics ; 
and  such  counterweights  will  sometimes  wear  rather  alarming  forms. 
Even  principles  of  Communism  and  Socialism  may  be  said  to  be 
admitted  into  our  law  by  our  long-established  system  of  poor  relief. 
The  definition  of  a  Liberal,  lately  quoted  from   a  dictionary  by  a 
disaffected  member  of  the  party — *  an  advocate  of  the  removal  of 
restrictions' — ^iec\\x\ie^  V^oWi  \vroi\VA.tv5\s.  \\xid  eri^ansion.     We  must  at 
least  add  '  except  XXio^j^  xifc^^lv^  \iJi  \^v^^^  ^0  — -\:kfts^&\^  Si&s^  Ss^  \i^ 
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enable  every  citizen,  so  far  as  existing  physical  conditions  allow,  to 
live  a  life  worthy  of  a  free  man.  And  if  we  are  to  be  free  men  it 
must  be  in  a  free  State ;  a  State  not  hindered  by  formulae  or  class- 
interests  from  expressing  and  executing  the  collective  reason  of  the 
community,  and  harmonising  the  welfare  of  all  classes  and  individuals 
within  it.  In  last  year's  instance,  however,  of  Whig  secession,  the 
most  noticeable  and,  I  think,  most  reassuring  feature  is  to  be  found 
in  the  very  method  of  the  seceders'  action  and  the  arguments  by 
which  they  accounted  for  it.  Their  opposition  to  the  Irish  Land  Act 
was  not  primarily  directed  against  the  violation  of  an  abstract  prin- 
ciple of  political  economy,  still  less  against  the  idea  of  all  radical 
change  in  the  tenure  of  landed  property ;  for  the  proposal  of  aids  to 
the  establishment  of  a  peasant  proprietary  was  welcomed  by  them 
with  willingness,  the  lately-developed  Conservative  solicitude  on  this 
point  being  still  profoundly  dissembled.  The  objection  which  was 
tar  the  most  emphatically  dwelt  upon  by  the  Whig  critics  of  the 
measure  (and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  insincerely)  was  the 
impracticability  of  the  new  conditions  of  tenancy,  of  the  difficulty  of 
working  a  '  dual  ownership '  such  as  was  now  to  be  constituted.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  I  shall  waste  no  time  by  presuming  to  offer  here 
any  opinion  as  to  the  greater  or  less  soundness  of  this  argument.  I 
am  only  concerned  to  show  that  it  was  of  a  kind  consistent  with  what 
I  conceive  to  be  an  habitual  and  not  wholly  unsalutary  AMiig 
attitude  towards  reforms.  And  from  its  being  open  to  the  test  of 
experience  in  no  very  distant  ftiture,  it  need  cause  no  permanent 
separation  of  those  who  maintained  it  from  the  Liberal  party.  If 
they  prove  right,  the  party  will  come  back  to  them ;  if  not,  they  will 
come  forward  to  the  party.  The  signal  difference  between  Whig  and 
Tory  opposition  to  the  Land  Act  was  shown  in  the  debate  on  the 
motion  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  appointing  the  Committee  of 
Inquiry.  On  the  original  pa<^sage  of  the  Act  no  peers  had  spoken  so 
powerfully  and  effectively  against  it  as  the  Whig  seceders.  But  they 
would  indeed  have  forsaken  the  statesmanlike  traditions  of  their 
party  if,  while  they  deprecated  the  legislative  experiment  as  dan- 
gerous, they  had  not  refused  to  increase  its  danger  by  abruptly 
interrupting  it.  Notwithstanding  many  lamentable  shortcomings, 
such  as  human  nature  under  any  responsibility  must  confess,  the 
existence  of  a  considerable  section  of  the  old  rich  and  powerful 
families  of  the  country,  traditionally  pledged  to  a  kind  of  agency 
(though  by  no  means  sole  agents)  on  behalf  of  the  people,  pledged  to 
use  their  large  influence  and  leisure  in  framing  and  forwarding 
measures  of  reform,  has  had  a  value  not  easy  to  make  up  for  if  it  were 
once  lost.  However  disappointed  and  irritated  Radicals  may  from 
time  to  time  have  been  at  the  apathy  or  misdirected  activity  of  the 
Whig  Governments  through  which  they  have  had  to  work,  they  have 
probably  on  the  whole  been  compensated  by  the  security  against 
reaction  obtained  by  their  employment  of  this  recognised  agency. 
Doubtless  the  advantage  possessed  by  Whigs  in  their  better  under- 
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standing  of  the  mere  conduct  of  measures  will  rapidly  diminish  noi 
that  the  most  advanced  Liberals  are  admitted  to  the  experience  oi 
office.^     But,  unless  the  temper  of  the  English  people  should  change 
its  hitherto  inherent  characteristics,  it  can  hardly  be  thought  that  the 
Whig  families- need,  except  by  their  own  fault,  find  their  position  of 
less  promise,  dignity,  or  opportimity  with  the  slow  advance  of  demo- 
cratic change.     Whatever  the  faults  of  our  'middle 'and  Mower' 
classes,  an  exaggerated  passion  for  equality  is  not  one ;  and  if  they 
are  somewhat  over-prone  to  take  the  fine  name  for   the   fine  thing, 
and  to  imagine  that  there  must  needs  be  something  noble  in  a 
nobility,  it  is  a  not  wholly  im toward  instinct  which   makes  them 
ready,  if  only  as  a  convenience,  to  continue  their  confidence  in  names 
which  are  politically  familiar  to  them,  and  imply  the  stake  of  an 
hereditary  reputation  to  be  enhanced  or  impaired.     Of  course  nothing 
can  be  more  odious  or  contemptible  than  a  theatrical  condescension 
to  the  work  of  statesmanship  or  an  air  of  patronage  toward  the 
common  weal.     The  public  would  perhaps  be  sooner  alienated  by  a 
general  impression  of  this  kind,  which  they  are  quick  to  feel,  than  by 
hesitation  in  particular  reforms  as  to  which  they  are  conscious  of 
their  own  imperfect  information.     But  faults  of  this  kind  can  seldom 
be  laid  with  fairness  to  the  charge  of  official  Whigs,  dull  as  they  often 
have  shown  themselves  in  discovering  that  political  trust  might  be 
reposed  outside  their  own  circle.     There  is  fortunately  something  in 
the  responsible  conduct  of  the  vast  and  complex  affairs  dealt  with  by 
English  politics  which  seldom  fails  to  force  home  on  any  intelligence 
not  hopelessly  straitened  or  perverse  a  sense  of  this  vastness  and 
complexity  such  as  leaves  little  room  for  self-delusive  affectations. 
And  the  more  important  and  critical  the  work  to  be  carried  through, 
the  more  do  disinterestedness  and  simplicity  of  character  tell.    It 
was  generally  allowed  that  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  owed  more 
to  Jx>rd  Althorp  than  to  any  other  statesman,  and  this  more  by  virtue 
of  his  character  than  of  his  intellectual  powers.     Assuredly  there  has 
been  no  English  statesman  of  whom  either  his  party  or  his  country 
have  more  cause  to  be  proud,  nor  yet  any  with  less  pride  himselfl 

All  these  reasons  against  the  withdrawal  of  Liberal  confidence 
from  the  Whigs  are  also  valid  as  addressed  to  the  Whigs  themselves, 
for  they  tend  to  show  that  the  rest  of  the  party  would  not  be  justi- 
fied in  forcing  secession  upon  them,  and  that  so  far  therefore  they 
need  not  fear  that  their  present  opportunities  of  public  service  will 
be  taken  from  them.  There  are  other  considerations  which  may  be 
recalled  more  particularly  to  them.     Except  certain  possibilities  in 


*  I  remember  to  have  heanl,  from  those  familiar  with  the  unwritten  history  of 
the  Reform  of  1832  that  at  the  most  critical  stage  of  the  struggle,  when  there  seemed 
to  be  clanger  of  civil  war,  some  of  the  most  thoughtful  as  well  as  most  ardeut  among 
the  Radical  supporters  of  the  Bill  within  and  outside  of  Parliament  actually  came, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  moment*s  anxiety,  to  urge  the  Ministry  to  withdraw  it. 
This  was  ceTta\ti\^  Itoui  lio  Vka.\l-\icax^^dx\^€a  lu  the  matter,  but  aimply  from  a  want. 
of  strategic  inslmcV  aa  to  -wYica  x^\x^^  ^«i&  ^'ms^c^'^  ^x  \m:!^»a«^c^ieu 
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the  matter  of  land  tenure  there  is  surely  nothing  to  alarm  them 
into  defection.  This  exception  may  perhaps  be  called  a  large  one, 
but  the  apprehensions  of  change  are  as  yet  most  indefinite.  That 
existing  restrictions  of  an  irksome  kind  will  be  removed  can  hardly 
be  doubtful,  or  that  such  removal  will  be  as  much  to  the  advantage 
of  landlord  as  of  tenant.  If  any  restrictions  should  be  imposed  on  the 
landlord,  there  seems  as  yet  at  any  rate  no  cause  to  imagine  that  the 
country  will  see  reason  for  making  these  more  than  good  landlords 
are  already  willing  to  impose  on  themselves.  Whatever  the  pro- 
posed changes  may  be,  they  will  at  least  be  discussed  in  an  atmosphere 
as  different  as  possible  from  that  which  enveloped  the  Irish  measure. 
The  abnormal  political  and  social  conditions  of  Ireland  are  happily 
not  present  here  to  influence  the  decision  of  such  matters  by  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  The  bulk  of 
this  people  are  not,  like  the  Irish,  tenant-farmers,  and,  as  arbiters 
in  such  a  question,  would  desire  only  that  the  land  should  be  worked 
to  the  best  advantage  of  all  concerned  in  it  (that  is,  ultimately,  the 
whole  population)  with  the  least  possible  interference  with  the  laws  of 
political  economy.  These  can  hardly  be  held  to  include  either  the 
law  of  primogeniture  or  the  law  of  distress.  The  relief  of  the  land- 
lord from  the  necessity  of  overburdening  his  estate  to  make  provision 
for  the  otherwise  disinherited  members  of  his  &mily,  and  the  in- 
crease of  security  for  tenants,  have  both  the  same  object  of  facilitating 
the  mutual  approach  of  capital  and  land.  And  to  such  compara- 
tively limited  extent  as  English  landlords  are  absentees  or  leave 
improvements  to  be  made  by  their  tenants,  this  would  seem  to  be 
generally  owing  to  the  restrictions  of  settlement  which  prevent  the 
consolidation  of  their  dispersed  estates  and  the  fr^e  employment  of 
capital  now  diverted  from  returning  to  the  soil  from  which  it  came. 

As  to  the  extension  of  the  coimty  franchise,  this  has  been  already 
accepted  by  the  Whigs,  mindful  of  their  mistake  in  1866,  and  recog- 
nising the  fact  that,  after  all,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  enough 
for  any  class  of  the  people  with  important  class  interests  merely  to  be 
spoken  for,  itself  being  denied  a  voice.  Nor  have  they  failed  to 
acknowledge  the  need  of  a  reorganisation  of  county  government, 
whenever  that  pressing  question  can  be  attended  to ;  and  this  is  a 
matter  in  which  their  position  and  experience  will  give  them  both 
peculiar  authority  in  any  loyal  co-operation  with  a  measure  of  reform, 
and  peculiar  credit  for  whatever  success  may  be  obtained.  Their  sup- 
port of  the  Ground  Game  Bill  was  an  encouraging  sign  that  Whig 
country  gentlemen  are  not  disposed  to  deal  illiberally  with  their  rural 
neighbours. 

The  question  of  far  the  greatest  moment  and  urgency  at  the 
present  hour,  the  restoration  of  order  in  Ireland,  ought  assuredly,  by 
all  tlie  most  sacred  obligations  of  patriotism,  to  be  no  party  or  class 
question.  But  whatever  demand  may  of  stem  necessity  be  made  for 
stronger  and  more  summary  expedients  for  restoring  order,  there  is 
at  least  nothing  in  the  spirit  or  principles  of  democratic  government 
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to  thwart  this  demand,  as  has  been  repeatedly  proved  by  the  prompt 
dealing  of  the  Governments  of  the  Eastern  States  of  the  AmericM 
Union  with  turbulence  and  anarchy  there.  Habitual  remissness  in 
the  execution  of  justice,  under  whatever  constitutional  plea,  mufl 
always  be  especially  to  the  detriment  of  the  poor  and  powerless 
(such  as  most  of  the  victims  of  crime  in  Ireland  have  been),  whoee 
stay  and  strength  abide  only  in  the  maintenance  of  the  supremacj 
of  law. 

Besides  these  considerations  it  is  obvious  that  the  Whigs  at 
present  possess  one  great  security  which  ought  to  go  far  in  tranquil- 
Using  their  anticipations.  There  is  only  one  possible  successor  to  the 
present  Prime  Minister,  and  he  happens  to  be  also  successor  to  the 
headship  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  typical  of  Whig  families, 
as  well  as  an  acknowledged  representative  of  some  of  the  best  aod 
strongest  qualities  of  moderate  Liberalism  in  the  true  sense  of  that 
often-abused  phrase.  While  he  appeals  less  than  the  present 
Prime  Minister  to  the  enthusiasm  which  is  one  element  in  the 
national  character  and  in  the  political  forces  of  the  country,  he  does 
appeal  most  powerfully  and  peculiarly  to  other  elements  more  equable 
and  permanent,  and  therefore  in  their  totality  at  least  equall? 
influential. 

If,  indeed,  the  Whig  landowners  were  ever,  through  some  calami- 
tous blindness,  to  forsake  their  ancient  flag,  one  of  two  consequences, 
both  of  evil  import  to  the  community,  would  follow.  It  is  po^ble, 
though  not  probable,  that  they  might  maintain  an  independent  poli- 
tical position  apart  from  the  two  great  parties  of  the  State.  This 
would  be  the  signal  for  the  formation  of  numerous  groups  of  politi- 
cians, and  these  would  soon  begin  to  be  distinguished  by  personal  and 
sectional  interests  which  would  deprive  party  government  of  all  its 
most  redeeming  qualities.  It  seems  to  have  been  conclusively  shown 
on  the  Continent  and  in  English  Colonies  that  the  existence  of  two 
great  parties,  and  virtually  two  only,  with  grounds  of  difference  irre- 
ducible to  rivalries  of  persons  and  cliques,  is  necessary  to  this  some- 
what artificial  mode  of  conducting  public  affairs,  if  the  tone  and 
conduct  worthy  a  great  State  are  to  be  retained.  Such  has  been  the 
normal  condition  of  our  own  Parliament,  though  with  temporary 
aberrations,  among  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  formation  of  the 
Irish  group  of  Land  Leaguers  may  before  long  be  classed.  The  per- 
manent splitting  up  of  Parliament  into  groups  would,  above  all 
increase  the  power  of  commercial  organisations,  already  menacing  tc 
the  Commonwealth.  Not  that  there  are  not  fully  as  many  instance:s  o 
individual  public  spirit  to  be  found  among  wealthy  men  of  eommere 
as  among  wealthy  landowners.  But  the  former  are  far  more  numerou: 
and  have  far  more  opportunities  of  working  in  the  dark,  or  und< 
responsibilities  subdivided  into  nothing.  Our  polluted  air  and  wate 
bear  a  melancholy  witness  against  the  recklessness  of  trade.  And  ; 
the  present  moment  it  seems  almost  doubtful  whether  the  very  safei 
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of  England  is  not  to  be  imperilled  in  order  to  enrich  the  South- 
Eastem  Railway  Company. 

But  the  continuance  of  the  Whigs   as   an   independent  group, 
tsupposing  them  to  have  seceded  from  the  Liberals,  seems  less  likely 
than  that  they  would,  sooner  or  later,  lapse  into  the  Tory  ranks. 
Should  this  happen,  it  would  need  no  extraordinary  skill  in  forecasting 
the  future  to  diow  that  they  would  be  bringing  ultimate  disaster  on 
both  themselves  and  their  new  allies.     If  it  be  said  that  this  ought  to 
be  no  cause  of  regret  to  a  Liberal  (and  there  are  some  analogously 
who  fail  to  understand  how  Liberals  can  at  once  think  Lord  Salisbury 
injurious  to  his  own  party,  and  yet  honestly  regret  his  influence  with 
it),  it  is  to  be  answered  that  party  triumphs  may  easily  be  too  dearly 
bought  at  the  cost  of  social  discord  and  the  degradation  of  political 
issues.     No  doubt  the  Tory  stronghold  of  the  House  of  Lords  would 
not  long  be  tolerated  if  the  speeches,  as  well  as  the  majorities,  were 
always  on  one  side.     On  the  other  hand  the  Whig  seceders  would  be 
followed  by  such  of  the  parasitic  noviiVea'ax  riches  as  still  disguise 
their  affinity  to  Toryism.     But  this  would  be  the  ominous  beginning 
of  a  new  party  struggle,  which  happily  has  never  yet  appeared  in  its 
nakedness  in  England  ;  a  struggle  of  the  poor  against  the  rich.     In 
such  a  struggle  the  victory  of  either  side  would  be  the  ruin  of  both. 
If  England  has  been  hitherto,  on  the  whole,  eminently  untormented 
by   the  animosities  which   such  a   suggestion  implies,  there  is  no 
country   where   they  might  become   more   intensified  than  in  this, 
where  the  rich  are  notoriously  very  rich,  and  the  poor  very  poor; 
i;7here  the  town  population  is  so  large  in  proportion  to  the  rural ; 
where  the  rural  population  have  so  much  less  fixed  interest  in  the  soil 
than  elsewhere  to  constitute   them  a  conservative  safeguard.     But 
surely  there  should  be  no  need  to  evoke  these  spectres,  nor  yet  to 
recall    admonitory  examples  of  other   nobilities;   the   French,   for 
instance,  who,  with  all  their  excellent  qualities  in  private  life,  yet  in 
the  public  view  seem  only  to  oscillate  deplorably  between  the  lethargy 
of  a  political  and  social  non  poaaumiLS  and  the  sordid  excitements  of 
the  Union  G^n^rale.    Their  own  traditions  are  the  strongest  compul- 
sion on  the  Whigs,  and  remind  them  that  their  place  must  be  in  the 
Liberal  ranks,  even  if  the  march  lead  them  now  and  then  over  some- 
what unfamiliar  ground.     They  have  never  confessed  themselves  the 
slaves  of  abstract  theories,  whether  concerning  freedom  of  contract  or 
any  others.     As  to  the  idea  of  their  being  intimidated  by  the  fear 
of  possible  material  sacrifice,  this  is  to  credit  them  with  very  little  of 
the  spirit  of  their  forefathers  of  the  long  years  of  Whig  depression  and 
Tory  ascendency.     Not  that  anything  here  said  is  to  be  imderstood  as 
admitting   the   assumption   that    coming    change   must   necessarily 
involve  such  sacrifice,  nor  yet  as  implying  that  (to  quote  the  exact 
words  of  the  *  Edinburgh  Review')  *  political  subjects  must  obey  every 
gust  of  the  popular  will,  impelled  by  the  passions  or  interests  of  the 
hour,'  or  as  if  there  were  '  no  obligation  on  the  guides  and  rulers  of 
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mankind  but  to  drift  with  the  tide.'  But,  to  be  guided  at  all,  a  ship 
must  be  moving  as  ¥mids  and  currents  will  allow,  not  floating  idly  at 
her  moorings.  '  As  long  as  the  pages  of  Burke,'  says  the  *  Edinburgh,' 
*  to  which  even  Mr.  John  Morley,  one  of  the  chief  scomers  of  the 
Whig  party,  pays  no  unwilling  homage,  hold  their  place  in  English 
literature,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Whig  principles  are  without  a  voic« 
or  influence  in  the  world.'  And  the  very  fact  of  this  homage  paid  to 
Burke  by  Mr.  Morley  and  by  so  many  classed  commonly  as  Radicals, 
may  be  taken  to  signify  that  there  is  no  insuperable  division  between 
them  and  Whigs.  If  the  latter,  like  Burke,  in  Mr.  Morley's  words 
quoted  by  the  reviewer,  *  value  the  deep-seated  order  of  systems  that 
work  by  the  accepted  uses,  opinions,  beliefs,  and  prejudices  of  a  com- 
munity,' they  have  to  remember  that  these  uses,  opinions,  and  the  rest 
are  always  in  the  process  of  making,  and  must,  in  practical  politics, 
be  reckoned  with  and  accepted,  though  not  blindly  yielded  to,  in  the 
present  as  well  as  in  the  past.  If  such  remembrance  and  its 
consequent  conduct  are  indeed  properly  consistent,  as  has  been  here 
maintained,  with  Whig  principles,  then  those  who  contend  that  the 
Whigs  must  sooner  or  later  abandon  their  incorporation  with  the 
Liberal  party  have  to  show,  firstly,  that  a  supposed  risk  of  their 
material  interests  alone  will  outweigh  the  promises  of  an  honourable 
political  ambition  and  the  constraint  of  great  traditions;  and,  further, 
that  even  their  material  interests  will  be  so  far  misunderstood  by  them 
that  the  way  chosen  in  order  to  preserve  these  interests  for  the  present 
will  be  that  most  likely  to  impair  them  in  no  distant  future. 

Ebnest  Mtebs. 
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